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Vv’‘ 

SWITZERLAND (Qoncluded) 
CHAPTER V 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Thovo 1 b an ovil worso than war and that is tLe dobnsemont of 
]) 0 onl 08 . Tiio wounds of war may be healed, but moral degradation 
loads nations to tho tomb. During the peace that followed the battle 
of Vlllmoi'gon up to tho timo of the French revolution Switzerland 
sulTCorod more calamltlos thou In all tho wars against Burgundy and 
For during ttio eighty years ol repose during which tho 
hwords of tho Winckolrlods, tho Pontanas, the Ilalhwyls, and tho 
rirlaohs wore tarnishing, tho rust of egoism and of j)rldo siiccoecicd 
In oatliig away tho tablets on wbich was engraven the loyal union of 
the anclont Swifts; and like a corpse the old confederation was rotting 
away, tn vnln degonerato sons decorated pompously the corpse of 
the achloYomontB of their ancestors, that they might conceal tho fact 
that tho spirit which animated it aforotluio bad left it.—ZscnOK££.b 


THE CONSPIEACY OP lIBNTZi; THE INSURIIBCTION AT PIIIBOURG 

The outward peace enjoyed by the confederacy during the eighteenth 
century (tho last of its existence in its primitive fonn) was contrasted by 
incessant inward disturbances. The first of these which claims our attention 
is the conspiracy of Hentzi at Bern. Hero, oa in most towns of the confed¬ 
eracy, a more and more formal and regular aiistocracy had grown up by 
degrees in the course of centuries. From timo immemorial the powers of 
government had been held by the avoyer and council. For the protection of 
tho burghers against tiie encroachments of the council, and of tliat body 
against the influence of the multitude, an assembly of two hundred of the most 
1‘Qspectable burghers was formed, tlie members of which were annually eleoted. 

The most important acts, which imposed duties on every burgher, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, were often brought before the whole body 
of citizens, and even country people; the more so as at that time a few villages 
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constiUited the whole doimin of Bern. The contiiiuill .'iggi'iUi(Ii«onu?nL of tlio 
gtatfi rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of ilsconstitutiou, which IxKiamo 
imperceptibly modified in proportion as irolitical euKU-mincics appixirod to 
require alterations. When tlie power of Bom was doubled by tlui c^oiKpiest 
of the Yauch the assembly of me liurghers ceased to ho thought of. Tho 
dignities of the state became hereditaiy in those faniiliM which had oikjo 
obtained a seat in the great council. It is true that the olhcr burghors roinaiiicd 
eligible to public functions; but it was Tarely mdecd, and geucriiUy by luo.ivua 
of intermarriages, that a new family raised itself to tlio rm^k of the ruleva 
de jacto. 

The administration of these ruling families was, in gonoral, not thivoid of 
wisdom ancl equity; and, in fact, the principal subject of coinpliiint was tliat 
participation in state affairs had censed to be open to all. It was, how(‘V('i', 
precisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt bo iuHiipporlAbly 
by many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as J7iO atLeuqUs 
were made to break it up. These were renewed witli iucroased vigoin', in 
1743, by six-and-twenty burghers, who combined to j)ctilion the oouiuul for 
the revival of a greater equality of rights in favour of the gi'iU'ml body of cit¬ 
izens. These adventurous men incurred the ccu.suro of tho nuthoritm-s, and 
were placed under arrest in their houses or bivi\i8hc<i. 

Amongst the exiles was Samuel flentzi, a man of no ordinary taloiit and 
spirit. He had fixed on NeuchAtel as the place of his haniHluiumt, tiu! 
term of which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On liiH naiirn, 
the embarrassed state in which he found his doinesUc economy, and tho ill 
Bucce&s of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have minglod witli 
other motives in inducing him to take tlic lead in a (lcs])ornt() uiidortaldng 
of a little band of malcontentg, who, without money, arms, or (wen unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in us own r(*.H(iui'(!<‘H 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, and of insliUiling (>(]uarav 
bui'ghers, and appoiutincut to all oflicoB l>y lot. Yd, 
with al their root-and-bvancinvork, tlio conspirators Imd no idea uf rmncdvlng 
the real defects of the .state, of satisfying tho prevalent and incroaHing di.^eun- 
tenta of the yaud, or of procuring an extension of political vightH to tho wlioJo 
people: for, m the plan of a constitution annexed to their intended inaiiifeHto, 
n the burghers at Bern; and the resl of the i)(X)ple 

would hardly have been bettered by their accession to tho ilignithvs whicli Jind 
engrossed by die mling families, Tlio llStli of July, 17'IU, was 
fixed for the execution of the plans of the conspirators; but nmny of tbf'ir 
own number had opened their eyes by this timc'lo tho iiUei im )li.XilSilv (, 
success, produced by the dmunten and imprudence of tlwiv oolleUK is ^ U) 

“"’I 

more sensibly the criminal views of his piirty than Llie milv 

i!rrxST.;iS';»F 

the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi S'efecI wolilcrraif' 
cluldron sink m the Rhine^tream ^ 
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avenge the murder of their father.” However, when the song came to man¬ 
hood, they displayed more magnanimity tlian their mother; and one of them, 
who rose to distinction in the service of the Netherlands, requited with good 
offices to the burghei's of his native town the unmerited misfortunes which 
they had brought upon his family. 

In Fi’iboure —where, in olden times, equality of rights for all burghers 
had been settled as a principle—an aristocracy no loss close than in Bern, 
had formed itself sinoe the middle of the seventeenth century. A. few houses, 
under tho denomination of secret families, had contrived to exclude, nob only 
the country people, but a largo proportion likcwiso of the town bnrghors, 
from all participation in piiblio affairs; and, in 1884, admission into the num¬ 
ber of these sooret families was rendered wholly impossible. From bhence- 
forwai'ds, constantly increasing discontent displayed itself both in town and 
country. Several very moderate proposals for alleviating the pressure of this 
oligaroliy were rejected with such haughtiness by the government that dis¬ 
affection swelled into revolt. 

In 1781 Peter Nicholas Chenaiix of la Tour de Treme, John Poter Eac- 
Oftud, and an advocate of Gruyisres of the name of Castellaz, formed a league 
for the aohievemeat of a higher degree of freedom. First they endeavoured 
to work upon the people by fair promises. Then Chenaux, at the head of a 
select band of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the government into a com¬ 
promise. But the gates being closed on the party, and tlie walls manned 
with armed burglievs, this undertaking ended in open revolt. Tlie toll of 
alarm-bells summoned up the country people from every hill and valley in 
the canton to assist in the coercion of the domineering capital. A body of 
nearly three thousand men encamped before the walls of Fribourg, and 
further aid was hourly expected. The ten-ified burghers instantly called 
for the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter town detached a part of 
its guard without delay. Three himdred dragoons marched upon I^ibourg, 
and were to be followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves sti*ong enough to meet force with force. The gar¬ 
rison macE a sally from the town, and on the first sigJit of the Bernese Sag, 
not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an armistice. 
The sui'i’cnder of their arms and of the ringleaders wag demanded as prelim¬ 
inary to all negotiation. The people mfused the latter of these conditions, 
but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any resistance. 

The whole affair would have ended witlmut bloodshed, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Rosier, himself one of the pop¬ 
ular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got clear off: Che- 
naux’s corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and his head fixed on 
a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence of death was passed on Castellaz 
and Raecaud, the two fugitives. Several others were visited with less degj’ces 
of punishment: new reinforcements from Bern, Solothurn, and Lucerne 
secured the town from any recurrence of tumult, and their ambassadors 
strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity. It was ordered to be pro¬ 
claimed, from all tlie pulpits, tliat the council was weU disposed to protect 
the old and well attested rights of its Joying subjects, as well as to hear, with 
its never-failing graciousness, every suitable and respectful representation. 
Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their complaints and wishes 
before the government, through delegates. But wlien months elapsed with¬ 
out the popular grievances having obtained a hearing, the loss of Chenaux 
began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled round his tomb weeping and 
praying: pilgrimages, as if to the tomb of a saint, were made thither with 
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banaera. and with di’ucihxes. Vainly were these doJuoimirationH nf feeling 
stigmatised by the government as crime against llic sluLo, by the IiihIioi) as 
impious profanations. They were neither to be chccketl by posting sonLinol.s, 
nor fulminating excommunications. They wove the last siul consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes tliat wore already given ui). 


disordbus at gbnrva (1707-1782 A.n.) 


Shortly after the establishment of Genevan iudcpcnd(aien, it luul b(*eii 
decreed by the general assembly, for the bettor suppression of hoaiile attanijUM 
against their hard-won fi’eedom, that whoever should [ivoposo a eluingii iii 
the government of Geneva should ho considered to dc.soi’ve eaiiiUil ])uni.sh- 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at dil’foront 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early a.s tlio middle of tlu; 
sixteenth century, the laws wero revised and Improved. The lulvantagiious 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace proniotcd Llio hicrouHo 
of wealth in Geneva and the idse of many families to ojmlenco. TIk'ho faiuilu's 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citi‘/(MV}4, evim in ihoiv }diV(;oH 
of habitation, by settling in the upper pari of the town, near iho (ioiuuhl- 
hou^, while tho other burghcra inhabited the lower town. TluJ priuclpal 
families already regarded thcmsolvos as a standing patriciiito; and ovi'U tho 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council. 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of tho inferior burgli('i’.s to wrest from 
the principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce ameiKl- 
ments in the constitution. In this oniei’goncy, tlic council iiivoki'd tho 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confedenito gariisun, and luain- 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its prhici])al anliigoniHtH. 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violi'Ut nujas- 
uves was pioduced, in 1714, by the imposition of an ivvbilnvvy lux by tl\o 
council for the enlargement and completion of the forUaciitioiiH of the 'town. 
This stretch of power occasioned gi*eat discontent among tho liurghm’KJ liitloi' 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in iirinl: and the more 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained llic moro ciiger pcriiHul and 
credence. '■ 


One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Duc.rcHt, a 
Genevan burgher and noble an ofiicei- m the army, and a nioinher of tli(« gival, 
council. Thns man opposed himself with oxtraordhuuy volicmciico U) Ihn 
buudmg of tho new fortificatvons, and heaped offensive ('barges (W llu' jiiirli- 
sans of the measure. The government coudomiKMl liini to ivcant, imd, (ui his 
mding compliant by flight, a penal .seutciieo was pvoiuuuwed uguiuHt him 
w. disturbancc'wcro follows-I hyn 

tence of pmpetual impii^nmenl. Tliis sentence could not he nul iu ex(‘- 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge iiudcr a^foielgu jinisdiclion wliciv ho "st'l 
at defiance the council of Geneva^ and provoked that body to i'lah a (h'LGyy* 
by Ins writings and intrigues against them, that RoiUonowi more and inoro 

SiBSSSB; ififr ¥ £ 
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prisoner, a life which he had spent in incessant labours in ti^e cause of democ¬ 
racy. 

Meanwhile Geiieva continued to be agitated by party manceuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the heads of the goveriimont, desiring the curtail¬ 
ment of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council only replied by preparations for defence: firearms 
were transported tp the council hall; bamcades erected in the approaches 
tliither as well as in those to the upper town, where the principal class of 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. 
All this apparatus was regai’ded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselves 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
from Bern were expected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of 
the burgher assembly, the .sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con¬ 
trived to win over the inenibevs of this body so far that they voted unani¬ 
mously tlio comdetion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ton years. The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the 
criminal and judicial administration formed the rest of their business. The 
burghers laid down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; eo 
that an embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of anparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-will was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, com- 
mauder of the gan'isow and couductov of the defeuBive preparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the instructions of the^ council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa¬ 
tions which wore heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious family. 
He plumed himself on the favour of tlie confederate embassadorsj and for¬ 
feited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the public opinion, The 
remembrance of the armed intervention of Zuriclt and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadois doing any good to Trembleys cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of these embassies 
removed the only screen of the syndic: he demanded his dismission, which 
was refused him, in order to deprive him of his functions more ignominiously. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could save him: the tumults 
were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to regard 
tile person or party of Trembley, and became tliat of the triumph of the 
aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 1737, the council ventured 
several arrests, and the consequence was that the whole body of burghers 
I'ushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without bloodshed. A 
garrison from Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town: the ambassadors 
of these cantons, in concert with the Fi'cnch ambassadors, undertook the 
office of mediators, and in 1738 framed a constitution which set limits to the 
assumptions of the council and the principal families, and was gratefully 
and all but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law by the burghers. ^ 

After four-and-twenty years of i-cposo and prosperity, occasion was given 
to now political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu¬ 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitor on the ill-fated victims of 
their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
— a proceeding highly calculated to draw tlie eyes of the reading public on 
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productions which seemed worthy of such signal condemnation. On tho 
first appearance of that work of Rousseau which opened views so novel find 
so striking on the moral and still more on the physical ecUioation of maiij tho 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the liangman, and sonlenccd 
Rousseau to impnsoment, which he only escaped by flight, lloth of tlinso 
decisions were immediately mpeated by the council of Geneva [1702]^ wliich 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory scnionco against tho 
Conlrai Social of the same author. It was in vain that Housscmiu's conneo- 
tiona demanded a copy of the sentence against him: tlioir I'oiicraLod demands, 
though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejcotoil by the council. 
The popular party, which vindicated tlie right of tho burgher assonihly to 

bring up rcj)resenlaLions or i-einon- 
8trancc.s agaii^sl council mi any huI)- 
ject under disciissioiij dlsLinguishod 
Ihcnisulvos by the ininio of r(‘j)roseJiLa-' 
tives. Their claims wore met i)y lUsHort- 
mg a, dwil nigalij, or rigid of lej(Action, 
on the strength of which Lhn council 
pi-ctcndcd that nothing that should JH)t 
have been previously consenteil to l)y 
tlicmsclvGs could come, befovo the gen¬ 
eral assembly. 'I'ho partisans of the 
council were ealled jiegaiives. 

Tho tranquillity of Gouc.va wan once 
more disturbed to such a dogreo by 
passionate discourses, i)aiTy writings, 
and manoeuvres! that tho amhiisfladorfl 
of Zurich, Bern, and France again In- 
hjrfcvcd, and pronounced tbmnaolvcH in 
favour of the council. 'I'he i'npr(!Henta- 
tives rejected their dcsoision, Lbo a)n- 
bassadors left Genova, French troops 
^Ivauccd on the town, and all trade and 
intercourse wore snspcnclc'd, But tlio 
Trench ministry speoiiily heeamo luke¬ 
warm in the eausR of the iiogative.s. 

foreign aid, apprehending whni rn^ght ensuo* pa^llelid 
up ^ peace w’lth the representatives. By a compact closed in Mareli I7fii? 

TheneUvJs w^vexTat 

at resuming all their former ascenden^J^ ^ important flaenfieea, anri aiiucd 
hearing in the French court whieh Mqioovcr they found a favourabin 

and wealth of Geneva 9^0 tho trade 

me,-dal tmvn, and WpeOy 

either to annihilate its mdus^v anTS® tumult and disorder at Geneva, 
the sovereignty of France Prenrb to bring it uudm' 

m spiriting the natifs up ngains ”the Jiidod liio negatives 

on them the franchises withheld by premising to confer 

oy wic laum. But the representatives Hew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by wliat 
mancouvres the nntifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, imparted 
to them, in 1781, that equality of rights which had been promised by the 
negatives, and enclcavoiirecl thus to win them over permanently to the com¬ 
mon cause. 

The council, on the other hand, impelled by French influence, declared 
the newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Bom and Zuricli. But, betwixt repi'esentative stubbornness and negative 
assumption, tlie ambassador of these towns could exert but limited influence. 
They essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but were 
baffled by the intrigues of tlie Fmch court, which was resolved to recognise 
no democratical system on its frontiers, and soon proceeded to open force in 
support of its secret policy. The first act of aggression was to garrison 
Versoix; a measure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bern, who there¬ 
upon renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738, and left the Genevans 
to their own discretion. Fmnce also declared she would mix no more in the 
affairs of Geneva; the government was overthrown and a new constitution 
established. 

Zurich and Born, now declared formally and coldly that they could not 
acknowledge a government erected by revolt. Still more indigoation was 
exhibited by France and Savoywho entered into a league for the coercion of 
the town. Bern, too, joined this league in 1782, that the destiny of Geneva, 
that point d'anmd of her own dominion, might not be trusted altogether to 
the caprices ot foreign powere. On the appearance of the allied troops before 
the gates of Geneva, the burghers, unaware of the bad .state of their defences, 
swore to bury themselves in tho ruins of their native town rather than yield. 
But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and the 
alternative of desperate resistance or sun-ender was offered, tlie disunited city 
opened her gates without stroke of sword, after the principal heads of the 
representative party liad taken to flight. 

Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they entered Geneva. 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, and possessions. No 
l}uiiishmcnts, however, were inflicted, excepting only the banishment of the 
principal pojnilar leaclem; but the rights of the burghers were almost entirely 
annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the victors; the government 
was invested by them with almost unlimited power, and proceeded under their 
auspices to prohibit all secret societies, military exercises, books and pam¬ 
phlets on recent events, and to re-inforce the garrison by twelve hundred men 
under foreign leaders. Thus the town was reduced to utter subjection, and 
depopulated by exile and emigration. From thenceforwards commerce and 
enteipriso fell into decay; and for seven long yearn a forced, unnatural calm 

dwelt in Geneva. v m t 

During the.se years the govemmont was conducted with much mildness, 
tho administration of justice was impartial, that of the public revenues incor¬ 
rupt, art aucl industry were encouraged to the utmost. But nothmg could 
win the lost hearts of the people back to tho government. The iniquity of the 
so-called rbglement of 1782, the destruction of their franchises, and the dis- 
arming of their persons, had wounded irrecoverably the feelings of the burgh¬ 
ers. The malcontents increased daily in number; and even many former 
negatives now disowned their party, which had gone greater lengths than they 
had ever wished or expected. At length, on the deatli of Vergennes, the 
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French minister, and the biirgherfi 

freedom awoke with al its ancient s g . , ^ Biibsoqunul oeeiir- 

cortSL” U.L OC ov2... «.a by 

the French Revolution. 

TUMULTS IW NBUCIIATKL 

Thf^ little nrincinalitv of Ncuehatcl, the succession of which had doscciuU'/1 
1/U/, into cue nmus ui outs k ihat ovc of ccanouw which diK- 



i^rnfitn Thp loss of the&G. of coiwso, WAS Iclt fts a giicvftm-c by UW, U'HUrt, 


the project of still further 

Val de havers transmitted their I'emons^ances through a 
and their example was soon aftei-wavds followed 

The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to NoimiiiUu, 
was viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immuiulios. hnoiUy 
after their coming, an attempt was made to put iii execution the proposed 
£iancial systein, of which the only result wOvS to provoke a UuuuiIuouk pop¬ 
ular movement, On the 7th of Jauuaiy, 1767, the burglior iiKSOinbly ()f 
Neuchitel passed a resolution of exclusion from the rightn of oitizoDshin, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of Iho riwi^nuow. Uii 
tins the royal commissary, Voti Derschau, brought a suit before (ho council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuchdtel; and the advocatc-genom , (laudot, 
who had formerly been a popular favourib, much to tlio surpriso of Iuh huIow- 
citizeiis, seceded to the royal side, and thenccfovwarda gave his notivo ussisl- 
ance to the commissary. 

The cause was decided at Bern (with some limikitions) in Iho royal favoii i\ 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuchatel burghers, ali’oady rofoi’i'od to, 
it was decreed that tliey should be cancelled in the presence of the hurgliev 
assembly, and a public apology made to the vice-governor. TJio (Uists of JJiu 
whole process to be paid by tlie town. Gaudot, who had attaclcod thn (dvie 
immunities both byword and writing, naturally became an olijoet of popular 
indignation. By way of compensation, how'cvcr, he vccoWml a lucval.ive 
government office, along with the functions of procuiator-goneral, from which 
another man had been removed who possessed the popular favour. Jfo 
retuiQcd to Neuch&tel from Bern with the royal plcnipoioutiavios. Tli(3so 
and the vice-governor advised him to take up hk residence in the castle; hut, 
in spite of their recommendations, Gaudot ttioughl fit to repair to his own 
reskience. The same evening, clamour and digturbanco took plaoo around 
the house, which the magistrate wore forced to protect by military fnreo. 

The next morning the mob returned in incrcosed numbers, ami was still 
further exasperated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriago, 
escorted by servants in the royal ]ivei*y, which had beon sent by tlin king’s 
commissary for Gaudot, was knocked to pieces by the infuriatod iiiulLiLude. 
Gaudot and his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows, and tluiir 
shots took effect, fatally for themselvc.s. The exasperated populaco forced 
Its way into the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and Iho mob (lis- 
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perscd after the deed, with cries of "Long live the kingl" The chief actors 
u\ this tragedy escaped, and could be executed only in effigy. The whole 
affair was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the 
great Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by the communes, 
which provided alike against arbiti*ary government and popular turbulence. 

On this occasion, Fi-edcrick displayed more generosity than would have 
been shown by any cantonal government; and his conduct seemed to justify 
the general rcnection, which must often occur to the student of Swiss history, 
that when administrative abuses ai-e introduced into a monarchy, it only re¬ 
quires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush tlie gang of official 
oppressors and oxtortionem; because such a prince is powerfully backed in 
such measures by the public opinion. Wliereas, when the majority of the 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far as to speculate on the 
profits oi malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with new 
accomplices; or, at all events, only to promote to public offices such men as 
will at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magnanimity of Fi*ederick 
was but ill repaid to ids successor by the tumults which ensued in Neuch^tel 
on the commencement of the French Revolution; and we have lately seen 
the same misunderstandings, ns in the last century, arise between the now 
canton of Nouch&tel and its Prussian sovereign. 

ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 

The deinooratical cantons, where the assembled population exercised the 
supreme power in their landsgemeinde, held the lowest station, in almost; 
every respect, amongst the confederates. Narrowness of mind and ignorant 
liatrcd of all innovation witlistood every proposal of improvement; while 
passion and prejudice, aided by tlio artifices of demagogues, often occasioned 
acts of crying injustice. Judicial proceedings were in the highest degree 
arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted oy torture, which, indeed, was 
often employed when nothing more remained to confess. Capital pimislnnenfc, 
oven for minor offences, was by no means rare. Public offices, particularly 
that of bailiff or laiicl-vogt, were commonly conferred nob on the worthiest but 
on the liigliGst bidder; and the proceeds of this ignominious traffic went to 
the public treasury. Was it to he wondered at if these functionaries in their 
turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, and endeavoured to recover 
their advances to the government by every sorb of oppression of its subjects? 

Menial cultivation was extremely neglected in these cantons, scientific 
ostablishmenia wore rare, and those for education were, for the most part, 
in the hands of the capuchins; whose esj)rit de corps was at least on one occa¬ 
sion beneficial, by preventing the admission of the Jesuits into the canton 
of Schwybz in 1758. Elsewhere, however, similar influences produced worse 
effects. In Glarus, so late as 1780, an unfortunate servant girl was executed 
as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a child by magic, and 
Imving caused it to vomit pins, Credulous souls were even found to believe 
the affirmation that the girl had administered pin-seed through the medium 
of a magical cake, which had afteiwaids borne its fruit within the body of 
the child. The political relations of these cantons, in the period now before 
us, were of little importance. , , „ r , ... • 

The constitutions of the aristocratical cantons had all of them this cir¬ 
cumstance in common, that not only the capital towns assumed the rule 
of the whole canton, but tlie burghers of those towns themselves were divided 
into ruling and non-ruling families, of which the former monopolised adinis- 
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siou to all places of honour. But tho govornmonts of thoso cantons clcsorvo 

to be treated of more at length. ^ . , . i „ f 

B<irn,-vrUioh, in. the flcst period after its foundation, had no domain^ of 
any importanoe outside its walls, possessed in that proocding 

the Trench revolution a territory containing moro than 400,000 inUabitantH. 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 2o0 ruling fainilioH, ol 
■which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of tlio govornincnt; 
and these again were divided into so-called great and small fammcH, and did 
not easily suffer othei’S to rise to an equality with them. Ihe sovinuign 
power resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was commsed. A 
little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executive. Iho ruuil 
districts and the Pays de Vaud were governed by land-vogta or bailma. It 
was chiefly thei’e that cliseontent prevailed against tho Bcrne.so govcrnmoiil;. 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly inRcnsiblc, to tho r(!al 
and solid cadvantages secured to them by that government, by roscntnioiit 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that district, 
for tlie most part subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weight 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culture, 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davcl 

A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abrahniu 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a docidiMl iiolitical 
and religious enthusiast, possessed rvith the idea that he was ciillod })y iiiHjiira- 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bom. He assembled the ro|:;iineni of militia 
which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with tlinso l-roop.s, 
■who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unproyitlod with 
or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of tinu* wlu'ii 
all the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installation. 
Davel offered his aid for the restoration of independence to the huHlily 
assembled town council. He found, however, no kindred spin t in that body; 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a foren was undor 
arms sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovm'od tlui 
real object of their commander, and shrank from him in surprise ami con¬ 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for tho discovery of 
accomplices, of whom he had none, and lastly bchcadod. 

A certain contempt of scholastic acquii'cmcnts seemed the prevailing 
tone at Bern; and school education naturally carnc to deserve the low (jsteoiu 
which it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not sewn 
in the army remained for the most part unemployed until tlioy obtained 
places lu^er government. Tlic establishment of what was called the “ exterior 
state afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attaiuineuts, and 
mitiated youth only too early in the petty iiitrigiioa and jcalou.sicR of faction, 
ims institution, which was also known by the name of the '‘.Rliadow .state ” 
was intended to give the youth of the niling famiUea opportunities for acriuainV 
ing themselves with the forms at least of public business, and of acouii’ina 
an imembarrassed address, so important for republicans. It ijarodisod the 
dignities and offices of the state, the election of avoycu^, oouneillovB (vud 

Tv (liHtrifnitod 

castles ^^Stsbips, which for the most part took their namo.s from ruined 

Without any sufficient evidence, some -would refer to the ora of the 
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Bui'gandian war the origia of this institution, which received the sanction 
of govcrnnient in 1687, and for which a council-house, far more splendid 
tlmn that which belonged to tho actual government, was built in 1729. The 
seal of tliis/'exterior slate” bore an ape astride on a lobster, and looking 
fit hinisalf in a mirror. Those and similar traits of humour seem to owe 
tlioir de.scoiit to an ora exceedingly remote from the measured formality 
of later times. 

The government of Lucerne, which witli Solothurn and Fnbour^ formed 
tho remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, consisted of a little council of six- 
nnd-fchirty members, whicli, reinforced by sixty-foui‘ others, held the sov¬ 
ereign authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, the most contra¬ 
dictory foatiu’ca were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, learning, 
enlightenment, and patriotism were hereditary distinctions of some families; 
wliilc, on the other liand, the mass was imbued with ignorant fanaticism. 
On tho one liaiirl, the cncroaciimcnts of the papacy were resisted with inflexi¬ 
ble firmnesfl; while, on the other hand, tlw clergy kept possession of a highly 
miRchievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a series of saints' 


days and holidays was abolished, as being dedicated to dissoluteness more 
tlmu devotion; \vliilc, on tlic other Jiand, we are horror-struck by the burning 
of a so-called horotic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clergymen, sen¬ 
tenced Jacob Schmidli, a nuin of blameless life, to bo strangled, and then 
burned with his books and writings, because he had not only read the ^blo 
for hia private edification, but had explained and recommended it to others 
as the sole true basis of religion. His wife, his six children, and seventy- 
one oihor persons were banished, his house was burned to the ground by 
the hands of the public executioner, and a monument raised on its former 
sito, to porpofcuato tho ignominy (query: of the victim or of his judges ?). 

Tho appoarauco of two pamphlets in 1769,^ on the question "whether 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not be fomid beneficial 
to the Catholic cantons?” excited terrible uproar at Lucerne, where certain 
classes were constantly scenting danger to church or state from some quarter. 
Tho town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, were rejoiced 
to get so good an opportunity to pci-secute the holders of free pimciples, 
aiul^-aiscd a deplorablo howl, as if the canton were on the verge of destruc¬ 
tion. Tho wliolo population was plunged in consternation and astonish- 
inont by thunclcring sermons and rigorous prohibitions of tlie obnoxious 
worl{. Ercc-thinlters were fulminated against by name from the pulpits; 
and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of the Helvetic society, 
was denounced ns the focus and hc.adquartei'S of heresy. 

This society, which aimed at tho diffusion of useful knowledge, pubao 
spirit, and union throughout tlie Helvetic body, without reference to varieties 
of religion, rank, or political system, was founded by a knot of patriotic 
and ineferueted men, in the pious hope of arresting the declmo of the con¬ 
federation. At its commencement it consisted of no more than nine mem¬ 
bers, but added to its numbers with astonishing rapidity. 
soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonid government, which dreaded 
all independence of fooling and action m the people. _ At 
dangers were anticipated from it, ns symptoms of refractonneM were exhmitea 
.shortly after its formation by the nobles in the Vaud; while at it 

was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic religion, and assiat- 
the supposed ambition of Bern to gam ascendency over the whole con- 

fec govermnents next come under our notice, and 
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iu these, as in most of the pui-ely anstocratical, the 

unlimited power over the whole_ canton. In these, » nf -i P/oih 

families did not engross the sovereign power; the collective ^9^*^ 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of then ^ 

possession of considerable influence over the public affaiia. Accoulmpy 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enriched the niotropolitan 
traders and imposed restraints on the industry tintl iiivcntiou oi tlio hui- 
rounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns woro nuicli nioro 
harshly governed than those of the aristoemtioal cantons, ihpir aiunont 
charters fall into oblivion, and were withdrawn ns far ns possible from publio 
inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but even 
from ecclesiastical functions; and the exercise of many branches of industry, 
and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cub off by coriiora- 
tion privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of tho century of whiiui 
we are treating, no mode of acquiring the rights of burghova remained iipen; 
they were only conferred on extremely rave occasions to rowavil ciniueul 
merit; or when the times became troublesome to eouciliato influential liur- 
ghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection which broke out iit the close 
of the century found a principal focus in the heart of the mixed aristocriicieH. 

In the larger cantons the public administration was for tho most iinrt 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on tho whole to fewer coin])IaiiitH 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public fl(irvaiils, with 
few exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had dovotod tlieir wlioln 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest oflicos in tho Btato, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, tho 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without tlio imprisition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues and interests of tho national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and tho 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders iu rotuvn for 
their exclusive privileges. The same description is applicable to tho govin-ii- 
ment of Bern, excepting that here the coui-se of justice was tedious ami oxiiou- 
sive. Tlie superior financial resources of the latter canton onablod hor to 
execute more for publio ends than Zurich. Bern invested consicioralilo siims 
in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides, iimassi'd 
a treasure amounting to some million.^ of dollars, whicli became, as wo sliall 
presently .see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of rapacious mul power¬ 
ful neiglibours. 

Very different ^Yas the condition of the free or common bailiwick.s, par¬ 
ticularly those of the democratic! cantons; hero most of the iaml-vogl.s 
sought by every species of extortion to iudemuify thcmselvcH for the Hums 
for which they iiad in /act bought tlicir places from the goncral iissemlilios 
of their respective cantons. Many made an open traflio of justice; took 
pre.sents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade doserved puiiiah- 
inciit who could pay for exemptioa, and exacted contributions from tho 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther tliiin iu 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of tliis kind oarriod iu tho 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Grisons. Tho inevitalih^ 
tenaency of such treatment was to debase tho popular character iu those 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 

In those towns of which tlie constitution was gvoundod on cornorato 
boche.s, the pnvileges of the burghers and their guilds vocoived progrr.ssivo 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have boon coiv 
ccvnble in monarchical states, mid could only, in fact, take place whore 
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piu-Liciilar classes had to decide upon the destiny of the rest of their fellow- 
couutr;j/incn. In BfUc it was several times proposed, under the pretext of 
nrotection to agnculturej that the exereiso of certain manufactures should 
bo prohibited altogetlier in tlie rural part of the canton c 


FEDERAL RELATIONS OP THE SWISS STATES 

Tlio federal bond which united the various cantons and their allies was 
vmy lootw, and far cllffeveiit from that which fastened together the united 
provinces of Holland, or even from the federal compact of the United States 
of North America. There was not in Switzerland any permanent sovereign 
body, no standing federal magistiute equally acknowledged by all, no cen¬ 
tral govornment having its own establishment, its own treasuiy, its own 
RcrvaiiLs, civil and military. The general diets could not decide upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously debated and decided on 
in tl\(\ councila of each of the cantons, who were applied to by their own 
dciniUcs for fresh instructions at every new case which was brought before 
tho diet. The cantons woro not even each allied to all. The eight older 
cantoiLs had among thorn a fedeml compact for their common defence, and 
oven of these eight tho first five only, viz. Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Lucerne, wore bound to enter into no other alliance without each other's 
consent; while Iho oUicr three, Glnras, Zug, and Bern, were at liberty to 
form alliances with other states or foreign princes, movided such alliances 
contained nothing prejudicial to the federal bond. The eight cantons were 
also bound, by tho convention of Stanz, to assist one another in supporting 
the form of govornment established in eacli of them. 

Tho five Junior cantons, viz. Fribourg, Solothurn, B/lle, Schaffhausen, 
and Apponzcll, had no federal bond with the whole of the rest, noj' among 
thomsolve^ but every one of them was allied to some one or more of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were alllccl to every one of the 
oilier cantons. By these means, however, the guarantee of common defence 
was aocuved to each; for, as any canton attacked had the right of calling 
flomc othor cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to call others, 
all would bo brought in to take a part, in virtue of their particular bonds. 

The general diets of tlic confederation were either ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary. The ordinary diets met once a year at FiauenfeJd in Thurgau, 
instead of Baden, where, until the treaty of Aarau in 1712, they had been 
accustomed to meet. Tlie deputy from Zurich presided: he brought for¬ 
ward the matters to be discussed, collected the votes, framed the resolutions, 
etc. Each canton or associate had one vote and questions were decided by a 
simple majority. 'TJie sittings were held with closed doors, and at the end 
of the session the deputy of Zurich drew up a statement of the clecLsions of 
the diet, of which he sent a copy round to each canton. The principal busi¬ 
ness of the diet was to hear appeals from the common bailiwiclcs, and to 
inspect the accounts and inquire into the conduct of the bailiffs. 

Extraordinary diets were assembled at the request of any particular 
canton, or of any of the foreign ministers in case of urgent business. In 
such a case the canton of Zurich summoned the other cantons to send their 
deputies to Frauenfeld, or ony other place fixed upon, acquainting them 
at tlio same time with the nature of the subjecia which were to be discussed, 
in order that the cantonal governments might give instructions to their 
deputies accordingly. The foreign minister, at whose request an extraordi- 
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naiy diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from, theu' homes at an unexpected season. 

The partial diets were lield by the Protestant cantons at Aaran, ami 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for tlioiv meeting, 
but they were summoned as tlie occasion required it. 

A regulation, called the “defensionale," was, as -vve have seen, agrcetl 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for providing against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack fi'oin foreign powers, when the proeecdingu 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of tho Helvetic body, 
and invested with full powers to direct the military force of tho nation, which 
was to be raised by contingent from tlie militia of each stale. Tl\iB body 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for the associates, and 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which number, howcviir, 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, and these received military instruction at certain poriods. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, wevo 
enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying them with recruits if 
necessary. _ The regiments were divided into fusilcers ancl clectioimvics, tho 
fuslleers being all young unmarried men, who wei*© conskleredas always ready 
to march at a moment's notice; tho electionaries were composed of the mar¬ 
ried men, of an age and size proper for service, and these were called out 
after the fusileers. Wlien in active service they receivetl regular jiaj'j but 
eveiy man was bound to provide his own uniform, arms, and nccmitroinciits. 

Ihe Swiss, it is woll known, furnished troops to several Eiirojxjan poweivs 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as they were ctillod, agrecil 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. Tho chief power liaviiig 
bmss troops in its service was France, who had retaiiied them ever sincfl the 
toty made between the Swiss and Louis XI. Under Louis XIV tho nunibor 
* F^nch service amounted to 28,000 men; but. in 1796 

at the beguining of the French Revolution, there were not mores than J6,f)()()^ 
who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss roghnonts wore in the 

Naples, au!l four 

m Spam the pope had also a small body guard of Swiss. Thorc Ima benu 
misconception abroad upon tJiis subject; the cantons liavo Ijeoji 

as if they were cattle, Avliilo tho LrutU 
n.S sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 

period of time, receiving the bounty money.<i ^ 

Wfts advanced by the cultivation of clover and of otlier nrti 

r“r"vi nucl nm,u. 


zell, in worldne; un irnDortid in ^ and Appoii- 

Silk manufuotures Sptd ZuriLf Z ffi’ 

itself by its riband the latter town enriched 

^here ^ wlSc watch ^ "if 

watchmaking was soon .spread throudi 'whence 

suggested m!ny ether 
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Iniclloclual culiuro and social I’efiiiements marched abreast with com¬ 
mercial wealth. Not only the towns were einbellislied with architectural 
striictiirca, but in tho Emmenthal, and around the lakes of Zurich and Geneva, 
arose now and splondid edifices which bespoke increasing opulence. In 
Neiiclidtol, which a century before hnd been inhabited by shepherds, the 
villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wealtliy marts of Eng¬ 
land or the Netherlands wci’e recalled to the mind of the traveller by the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states in trade or 
m foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet many still adhered 
to the old usages and manners. In wliole districts, especially in tlie demo¬ 
cratic cantons, public opinion imperiously set limits to tlie advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle witli the various arts 
of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity was preserved in Ziiricli, 
Bfc. Gall, and BAle, in which celibacy became a rarity,^ 

Although in political matters dissensions prevailed, yet in intellectual and 
scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was beginning to arise, 
notably in the reformed towns, where intellectual life had made great strides 
since the success of the war of To^enburg. Men began to study their 
own position, learned to know the mdlviduality of Switzerland, and drew 
thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of the movement were 
Soheuehzer of Zurich and Haller of Bern. J. J. Soheuchzer (1672-1733), 
physician and natuj’alist, made himself famous by vaidous journeys into 
the Swiss Ali).s, wrote the first natural history of Switzerland, and also com¬ 
pleted a large map of Switzerland, by which labours he put new life into 
patriotism, 

Albrecht von Haller fob, 1777), the great poet and naturalist, by 
unrivalled industry acquired an extensive and learned education; he also 
possessed a strong poetic vein, and a warm and patriotic heart. Among 
Ids poems which appeared in 1732, Die Alpen (The Alps) made a great impres¬ 
sion by its poetic depth, and the novelty of its ideas. Full of indignation 
at tho depravity of the time, and yearnuig for natural and unspoiled con¬ 
ditions, he there depicts with vigorous touches the life of nature and of men. 
in the Alps, tlie simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, with a patriotic 
warmth and enthusiasm before unknown. In another poem, Der Mam det' 
Welt (The Man of the World), he laments the degeneration of his fatherland; 
in a third, Die verdorbenen Silten (Deinoj'alisalion), in contradistinction to 
the good old times, ho apostrophises the decay of his own day, exclaiming— 

0 Helvetia, once the land of heroes, how is it possible that the men whom 
wc now behold could have descended from thy former inhabitants?” By 
his poems and his researches in natural science Haller became so famous in 
other lands that lie received a number of honourable calls; yet he declined them 
all: he wanted to devote his powem to his beloved country, and from 1753 
until his end he served her as a government official with affectionate devo¬ 
tion and self-sacrifice.® 

Eloquence and daring imadnation conferred^ European celebrity on 
Lavater. Rousseau promulgated truths in education and in politics which 
will not be lost for future genei'ations, whatever alloy of paradox or perverse 
misapplication they might suffer from himself or his foliowei's. The bitter¬ 
ness of religious and political dissension which had long prevailed in so many 
odious forms began to decline, and the personal worth of men began to be 
estimated by less absurd criteria than their speculative opinions. Old 
prejudices vanished, or at all events were mitigated, and even if the recog¬ 
nition of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of fashion 
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nT.rl imitation Still those may be deemed fortunate whose cxisicnoe falls 
ou a period in which truth and 

On the whole, the century was not woi-se tlian those wlncli luia pioc-u 

it Even if the forms of goyernment favoured many abuses, a extnidul 

spirit Tactivhy prevailed amongst the people than in previous fieneridua s; 

and though it is true that no exti-aordinarily great actions woie P* 

it is also true that no great occasion called for their pcrforinanw.. It Otinnol 
It IS also true lh t o g ^ jealousy prevailed 

between U\e cantons, and that inovo reli¬ 
ance was often placed on strangtu-s than 
on fellow confederates. Hut tiorninny, 
which vmiled might have given law to 
Europe, had been even more ilistraeti'd l)y 
like errors, reduced to a tueve Ijiitlle-IUdd 
for foreigners, and robbed of its most valu¬ 
able dependencies c 

Seldom during the ciglileciitli (iontury 
did the confederates act together. Only 
once did the confederation apiKMiv aw a unit 
toward the oulsUlo. Tluib was in 1777, 
when an alliance was conohuh'd with 
France which well expressed the subservi¬ 
ency of the Swiss at tliis period to tliiit 
country. The members of the diet con¬ 
vened at Solothum went through Ini- 
miViatmg ceremony. 'Vhey appeared hi ii 
body at the ambassador’s hotel, followivl 
him to church and thcnco to tho place, of 
the deliberations. By Uuh treaty the. Ifel- 
vetic body was bound to roiuhu' a levy of 
six thousand men to France in oa.si' her ler- 
ritory was invaded, and in return the king of Franco promised the Swiss ludp in 
danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by his prcdeces-sors."/ 



J, 0. LAVATEa 
( 1711 - 1801 ) 


SWITZBULAND FEELS TUB SHOCK OP THE PRBNCII BEVOLUTION 

The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of thoir subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and desired no altcmtum in it, we.ro 
startled out of a state of perfect tmnquilHty by the lirgt shock of the hroueh 
revolution. The shifting of the whole political scenery of Knvopo aurroumlcd 
them with entirely new embarrassments. They rcseinblocl steciHinon toler¬ 
ably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempost.s of thoir native 
lake.?, but who found themselves now on unknown seas without cliurt or 
compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in tlio hVciich ser¬ 
vice afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next wub tho apinolienHion 
of infection from the principles predominant iu France. Alarming poUtlciil 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of Uie nrobloiii.H 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progrea,y of events iu tlio neigh¬ 
bouring countries ^vas the more difficult the more variou.s i\^cve the view.s, 
wants, and relations of the cantons, and the lands which wore subject to them. 

It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that ihn now 
ideas gained the greatest currency, and that the first attempts wove nuido for 
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their realisation. Educated and thinking men in the subject towns and terri¬ 
tories brooded vcseutfidly on their exclusion from all public posts and dig¬ 
nities. In those cantons where trade and manufactures were most cultivated, 
it was regarded as nn intolerable haidship by the enterprising and wealthy 
rural proprietor, that he was hindered by oppressive regulations from pur- 
cliiising tlio reciiiisito raw materials, or from disposing of the products of 
his industry in any quarter except to a wholesale dealer of the capital Similar 
resGiitmoJits were excited by corporate privileges. Nevertheless, in the Gei-- 
niftu regions of Switzerland, a longer time elapsed before the new modes of 
tliinking, and the comparisons which they suggested, set the public mind in 
motion. This took place much sooner in the west, where the French language 
and noighbourhoocl made communication easier; above all, in Geneva, where 
no tilingl)ut an auapicioua hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke imposed 
by foreigners. 

A rise in tlic price of bread, which was imputed to the government, gave 
oeoasion for the long-prepared explosion. On the 26th of February, 1789, the 
burghers assailed the garrison with everything which could be turned into a 
weapon of offonco. Firo-cngines with boiling water supplied the place of 
artillery: the garrison was put to the rout, and the power of the government 
overturned the more easily as its foreign props liad now ceased to support 
it. Tlio ruling class was comjielled to throw itself wholly on the citizens, to 
restore the ancient liberties of the town, mid to recall the banished heads 
of the rcpvQsoiUfttivea. But tlie hour was come for the ruin of Genevan 
indopondencc. The country people and habitans of the town now demanded 
an equality of rights with tlie burghers, on the model of republican Prance; 
and the latter power was induced to second their wishes, by the suggestions 
of llio ex-i'cpresoiitativo Clavidre. The malcontents were kept for awhile in 
chock by troops from Bern and Zurich; but, on the withdrawal of these in 
1792, llio oountry people, habitans and natifs, flew to arms, made themselves 
masters of the town, deposed the government, and established, on the model 
of Franco, a national convention, with committees of general safety and of 

public wolfave. , . , ^ 

A show of moclQration and tranquillity lasted some time longer; but dis¬ 
trust and oxasperation received continual new aliment, and the disinterested 
frioiuls of peace could lordly prevent some furious outbreak. Many votes 
wero gained to a projmsed new constitution, by the hope of securing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In Ain'il, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and oonfidonco. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give 
the name of confederates to these newly re-estabhslied authorities; and what 
had been done had no effect in mitigating the violence of those who put them¬ 
selves forwards ns the organs of the multitude, which, they hist set m motion 
for their own purposes, and then were forced, m turn, to flatter its passions, 
in order to continue popular favourites. Meanwhile, the price of necessaries 
rose, while trade and industry stagnated; and the repeated demands for so- 
styled free-will offerings to tlie public were answerecl by supplies more and 

crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to furnish _ themselves 
with the necessary stores and ammunition, the party of terrorist 
nocturnal seizure ot the arsenal in July, 1794, occupied all the posts m war¬ 
like array; and filled the prisons of the town, and even the 
wiSi iieSy six hundred men, whom they chom to designate as aristocrats, 
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and amongst whom were a number of the most respectable members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letos. Of eight of 
examined; a revolutionary tribunal contented 

death; but the clamour and tlireats of themultitude worked on these unsteady 
ludges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemiiation to all the 
others. The doom of four of these was commuted for banislimoiit by the 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the pris¬ 
ons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to bo shot; and 
ahei'wards endeavoured to excuse itself on the pica that tins had only noon 
done to prevent worse atrocities. Move executions followed, which included 
several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers weio b'^^' 
ished, ill order to secure the ruling party a majority m the general assembly. 
The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the nayment oi 
public officers, and the armed force of the populace, were defniycd by iinpos- 
ing heavy contributions on the possessors of property; indifforcntists being 
made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; approximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who felt, in common, the general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointmoiit of all Iho 
hopes wliich had formerly found indulgence. In 1790, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights l)(3ing con¬ 
ceded to the old and new burghei-s, and tlie town and country inliiibitants. 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again hri'atho 
freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm exist¬ 
ence; till it was nnally united with France in 1798, and forced to partake, 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offoncos 
fvova Switzerland, many had taken rcfwge m the Fvewch and 

endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen tlmt thoir onomios wore 
equally those of France, [Notable among them was Ea llarpo of Vau(l, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays do Vaud and domaudt'd its 
restoration from Bern.] Their repre^ntations found the easier auilionco, as 
Switzerland was alreaay regardeci with greedy eyes by thoir lioavcrH. " At 
an early period of the Revolution,” observes an English wrilor,*^ 'HIio viowH 
of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from ite importanc.o as 
a barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position botween the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, tlioreforo, of »Switz(5rlaiid, was a 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only Huspoudccl by the 
dread of adding its people to the host of enemies who meuacod Franco on all 
sides; they accordingly temporised under the mask of friendship, and suc¬ 
ceeded in preserving the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria, Yet evon during this spe¬ 
cious display of friendship, their agents industriously spread disaffection, and 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the lirsi favourable oppor- 
tumty; such an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of tho treaty 
oi Oampo i'ormio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continont. At 
this period the French Republic had acquired n colossal strength. Tho Icing 
of bardinia, deprived of half his territory, was the vassal of bk-anco; tho 
^ Naples, owed the possession of a procarious scoiitro to 

Pnissia pGrtinaciously mauitahiod her close 
^nnection with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by tho genius of 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace J b 

But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricolouved 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blmo, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at the 
mouth ot the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their empire by the 
natural boundariM of the Pyren^, the Alps, the Mediterranean and the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggressions 
01 the continental powers, they purposed to formaseries of dependentrepiib- 
Jics along the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already established the 
Ligurian and Batavian republics; the Cisalpine soon followed. A connect¬ 
ing link of this chain was Switzerland, winch covered the most vulnerable 
parts of the French territory; and, from its natural strength and central 
position, formed the citadel of Europe.” 

Besides these motives, acknowfedged by the French themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and else¬ 
where, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated. What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for intermeddling with 
the internal regulations of the Helvetic body. That body had with the 
utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every successive form 
of government in France; and had turned out of their territories the unfor¬ 
tunate French 6migr6s who had fled thither for refuge from the rage of their 
own countrymen. 

The Iviumpha of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by the construction 
of the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss subjects of the Valtelme, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus estab¬ 
lished on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Grisona the alternative of 
conceding equal rights to these districts, or of seeing them included in the 
new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that no friendly 
understanding was possible; and when the term allowed for reply elapsed 
without any being given, Napoleon put his threat into effect, and confiscated 
all property belonging to the Grisons contained in the above-mentioned dis¬ 
tricts. 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland^ 
slioj’tly afterwards fclie bishopric of Bale was annexed to France. Great con¬ 
sternation was caused by tnese proceedings in the confederation; but still 
move serious evils were at hand. In the canton of B&le the peasantry mui- 
mured loudly against the town: in the Aargau several towns advanced tumul¬ 
tuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered rights; 
and the Pays de Vaucl reclaimed its freedom with more impatience than 
It was said besides, that a French army was already marching on 


ever. 


Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own purposes. Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turbulent dependen¬ 
cies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. Much was said 
and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governments neither 
trusted each other nor their subjeete. The members of the diet renewed 
the original league of the cantons, as if urged by tlie presentiment of its com¬ 
ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a messenger from 
Bfile brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogts were in 
flames; that a large body of peasantiy had entered the town, and that all 
the subject districts had declared themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities, combinecl with 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, nistead oi 
quelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, 
the prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to the olaims oi a class 
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of burghers and of shepherds so soon as fclie example of the Lonibarcl towns, 
and the growth of public prosperity, had excited inclepenclenco of focliiig, so 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ce^ed to be within the 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims ol Iho 
so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of 1' nuieo. boino 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and novtiuaciously 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; othem, more distingiiished for 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality oi righis in town and 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient fi’ancmses, soiiio 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of stvangors m 
the internal affairs of their country. ^ i i« i. 

It became more and more evident that the policy of the French directory 
led them to foment inteatine dvseord in Switzerland.. For acveral yoars past 
it had been observed that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appcaraiU}o 
at B^le, unaer the unusual and equivocal title of commissiiry, and set his 
seal on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only uiado no 
secret of hia intelligence with the malcontents lu Switzerland, but affoctod to 
display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on tho lOth of October, 1707, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, Iho (lisniiH.sal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly oxevtcd himself openly 
against TYance, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war with that 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing can¬ 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickham relieved for tlie moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directoTy of a present prelenco for violonco, by 
taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but ho loft an able clipl(mmti«t 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was roooivod at 
Zurich^ and Bern with undisguised aversion, and no diplomatic visile wovi^ 
paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, an oiubn.fiHy 
from the latter town had been sent to Paris; which, though admitted to an 
audience of the director Barraa, soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected party by tho proinLso.s of 
Mengaudj and other subordinate agents of France; and proportional foars 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including tho gi'oator 
number of public functionaries. In order to increa-se thoir unonsinoss, Mon- 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with tho 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, slioidd Austria bo sufforod to 
occupy the Grisons. He travelled to the place of meoting at Aarau, with 
tncoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival thoro, lumg uut 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionisLs of 
Bale had aheady formed a tricoloured flag of their own, by tho addition of 
green to their formal cantonal colours, black and white, and their dolegaio at 
Fans, Uchs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, 
V of that of the French Republic, This document was iwintcd 
in Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mongaud, not in oflicial 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons. 


FRENCH TaoOPS IN SWITZERLAND 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, annoavod 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, pmtected by it, dccE its 
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inclepenclence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the iorce of arms on ita subjects; and the command of the foi-cea having been 
clecJinecl by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of the 
stroiigeat assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf Weiss 
who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the opposite 
system; and had contributed, by a published work,ff to the favourable tem¬ 
per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
unusual delegation of full powers placed in hia hands the whole military gov- 
eminent of tho Vaud. The new commander held conferences with the lead¬ 
ers of the nmlcontenta; published a treatise* intended to conciliate them, but 
intermixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was recovered by surprise 
from the insurgents, and the German troops of Bern were moved on the fron¬ 
tiers of tho Vaud. 

Meanwhilo, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thou.sand men of the conquering army of Italy; and to him the insurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard replied, 
that he was instructed to give them aid and protection; and threatened 
Colonel Weiss that he would repel force with force, if the former should per¬ 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declared independent, and 
in arming the communes against each other. Without taking any measures 
of defenco—without even attempting to maintain himselT on the high 
grounds—Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of Yverdun. It happened, 
accidentally, that two French hussars were shot oil the outposts of the Bernese 
army, because they had not immediately answered the challenge of the sen- 
tinofs. This incident was taken up by Menard, and afterwards by the direc¬ 
tory, as an infringement of the law of nations, and tlie commencement of 
hostilities. 

The revolution of BMe, and the entrance of Fi'ench troops into the Pays 
do Vaud, rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies would 
not be persuaded that anyone could sliake their constitutions, or force on 
them a new species of freeaom. The numerous friends of things as they were 
still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great sacrifices, 
by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered themselves 
with the notion fcliafc the plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
tlie Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousy towards Bern 
[the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair but a morti- 
ncalioii to that envied canton. 

It could hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French should have 
advanced without meeting any lusistance up to Yverdun, while the head¬ 
quarters of Colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avenche, He was instantly 
dismissed from his command, which was transieried to General Erlach of 
Hindelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powem had 
been so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted, Mean- 
wliile the leading statesmen of Bern had, at length, become convinced that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great council from amongst the burghers, citizens of the minor towns, and 
rural inhabitants. It was resolved to introduce, within a year’s time, a new 
constitution; in which admission to every public function should be open to 
ah and due proportion should bo observed in the emoluments of all public 
services. These resolutions were laid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government also 
stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, aiifl inform him of the wiali of lliat canton 
to preserve peace with France. Metigaud made just such an answer as ought 
to Wve been expected fmm him. llo demanded a prompt and coiuplo.to 
change of the old political system, declared that further ilekys could not be 


Disregarding their own positive ongagemenls, the nrcnoii, on the Hth of 
Februai 7 , took possession oi the town of Bwnwe. Yot the coufedevaioa still 
hoped to conciliate France, and wei*e encouraged in this illusion by (loiKiriil 
Brune, who now commanded the Th'finoh troops, reinforced by scvcnil tiiou- 
sand men, and fixed his headquarters at Payerne. This subtle lender, wlio, 
without having experienced alengthencd public career, was, to borrow ii diplo¬ 
matic expression, rompu dans les affaires, proposed, witli artful blanclish- 
raent-s, and with hinted hopes of peaceful adjiistmeiit, an nrmiatinu of fonrinmi 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese army hiul 
time to abate, indecision and distrust to inci’easo, and rocniita to join llio 
French army, 

Meanwhile General Schauenburg had collected a division of troops on 
the frontiers of Solothuru and Bern, equal in strength to that of Bruno. Tlu^ 
latter announced, on the 26th of FebruaiT, that he hud received full jiowoi’h 
to treat from the exeouti/c directory. IIo jiropo-sed liis nlliinaUim to the 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce iv provi¬ 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a now coiiHtitii- 
tion, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners fni- iioliticiil 
ofTences, and withdraw their own troops, os well ns those of the otlior cau- 
tons. vhi the cine fulfilment of these conditions, the French koopa should Im 
drawn oft likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unloss ilm 
government called for their assistance. 

On the very day when Brune had given his insolent ultimiitum, JOrlaoh 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his onicej’s, wlio 

t on, he was niv(58ted with full powers to commence hostilities on the olo.se of 
gie armistice. However, two clays afterwards, the delegate,s rotuj'ned from 
Brune's eneampaent al Payerne. Bv neh and his brothers iii mZ woro 
longer pie^nt m council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the immi- 
i^ntand gigantic danger; and the full powers which had jimt been givoii the 

to attack the French, which firetl his troops with auger and susnicioii and 
tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of tlioir loaders al3v 

in motion for the attack return, saw Ina troojiw alnimly 

also been forwarded from th^ernS ^ 

hours afterwards retracted. ^ 

M.SrSfSaVm. 5Sii' to SX'3"”“;’ 
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caijifcuiatecl, on Sclmiienburg's apiieamnce before it. The passage across the 

^^ribpurgwasatScW^^^^^ 

IJiougli a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

compellerl to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
faenae, '^hoiigh it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abandoned Momt. On the 3wl of March, Brime destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swiss courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
I reneh, among whom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
or tiicir ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now at length, Bern, Solothurn, and T^ibourg proclaimed a levy en 
wasse 01 the able-bodied men within tlieir territories. The Bernese army was 
in a tlroadfid state of confusion; particularly that division which stood directly 
opposed to Bruno,_ in which Iho distrust and exasperation of the soldiers were 
at tlioir liighcst pitch. OfFicers were dismissed by their soldiers, and others 
nut in tlioir place. Colonels Stettler and Rybiner were bayoneted and shot 
bocorc. the very galea of Bern; and Colonels Cruses and Goumoensfell beneath 
tno subre-ati'OKcs of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops were again i 
assembled under command of Grafenried, who was admirably supportea by 
hia ollicom, and repulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at the 
point of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were to.ken from the enemy, and 
tliou' loss In men besides was very considerable. 


Ths Cci'iiiiulalion of Bern; the Consiilxiiion Vniiaire (1108 A.L.) 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; hut just 
as Gralenriod prepared to cross tlie Sense atNeueneck, the decisive intelligence 
arrived that Born was in the liaiids of the enemvl Early on the 5tn, an 
attack had boon made by Schaueiiburg on Solothurn. His force was far 
iiumorically superior to tno Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of Bern in 
numbers. At Fraubrimnen, the Fi*ench turned the left flank of the Bernese: 
in the Grauholr, luid at Breitenfold their militia under Erlach offered a brave 
resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural implements. Men, 
women, and even children mixed, and fell in the mortal struggle. On its 
unsuccessful issue ensued the capitulation of Bern. 

All was lost: the armed bonds of the peasantry di^ersed in every direc¬ 
tion with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom 
wei’o slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general ErlacJi, an 
illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and 
the avoyev Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberlancl, wliitlier they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still hoped to offer an effec¬ 
tive resistance. But Erlach was murdered on the way by the enraged fugi¬ 
tives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal; and it 
was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 

Even public extremity could notrestore publicspirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cai'ed for itself exclusively, totally regardless of thereat. 
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■Whfirevor the authorities liad, till then, -withhold freedom from their aubjoctH, 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emfineipjition with ao ill a 
grace as to indicate how guidly theywould have refvwed it had they dared. 

France now assumed a tone of direct eommand, and procliiimnd Iho disso¬ 
lution of theHelvetiobody, andtheestftblisluncutof a constiiidinn tPUtoiVe, 
embracing the whole of Switsserland under one uniform system of governmont. 
This system announced a. perfect equality of rights between the iulmlJitantH 
of the towns and of the -villages, assigned the nomination of jiidgas, niiigis- 
trates, and legislators to the people in their primary nsscmblios, and entrusted 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. Tlic founders of 
this new Helvetic Republic next proceeded to the more material objects of 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, aj)in'oj)rial,efl 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and cari'icd 
off many members of council and other pei*soiia, os hostages for the fiu'thcu' 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus wore resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, though 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Alois Reding. 'Plio most bril¬ 
liant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at RothoiUliunn, in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarlon. Theso Alpine }shoj)hordH 
fought with a spirit and success which showed tliem not unworthy of thoir 
forefatliers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times iheir num¬ 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. I3ut the vigour of 
thia peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they worn, 
hnaily, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to how bnni'iith the 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended the old Swiss confoiloration, 
after enduring for a term, of nearly five centuries. It fell/’ say.s an Guliiriit- 
ened native historian,* " not exactly for want of strength in the bands which 
held It together; for, without any stronger bond of union the old oonhidor- 
ateg won then- freedom, crushed or repclTecl the force of mighty antagouists, 
and rendered themselves powerful and formidable. The Swiss siimiiubod 
in the last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of duty, the lofty fivith in 
tlieir country and its fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of tlio many 
and localise the democratical cantons thought of none but thoniHolves " 

R hile the well-instructed friends of their country regretted tho mdo vio¬ 
lence with which every link in the system of society, frinn tho Alnrlo tlm 

Su o-mlrnt fastenings, Uiey oould not 

fad to perceive the ultimate benefits educibb from the geneml coimilsion 

ild "" t productive of eelmngomont 

cantons had been proved powerless, oven for self-ck'fenco- 

biSd Son ° b’c? collectively incapable of any com- 
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and Dili avovsioii for the newly established oider. The new general govern- 
inont, called an executive directory, after its prototype at Varis, resided at 
Aarau without inspiring eitlier respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
pi-oicciors, tlio li'rench jjlonipoientiaries. In the senate and the great council, 
composed of deLegates from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Outof doore the same parties abandoned 
parliamentary weajDons, and asserted their discordant creeds with arms in 
Ihoiv hands. New and old laws and regulations were perpetually coming 
in collision. While the state was often without the most indispensable means 
for its mnintcuance, and even for tiic daily pay of its functionaries, the Prench 
plenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
the cost of the country, and sent to Prance tlie suiplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the peopleware considerably aggravated by the niur- 
uuu-s and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of the monks who appre- 
licniled the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who had suffered 
diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of coiporations and monopolies. They trusted 
to the approaclung renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to SLipimrl the emperor for the expulsion of the French. Wiien the whole 
population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the iiQwly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts took place in many 
districta.c 




CHAPTER VI 


SWITZERLAND SINCE 1798 


CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADWINISTIIATIONS 

Wah with Prance was at Iciiglh renewed by llio emjDoror of Auatria, m(\ 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal dofoaL RUsLainod by tlio 
French troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the A\m- 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seal of th(^ Itidvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire tlic coiiflioLing parlioH 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fouglit against Swiss under iho 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts toolc ])liico on aer.o\inL 
of the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, ou tho Alps, and on i.hci banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clambcretl over heights which had fonnovly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. Tho Grisons and tln^ nunmtaliious 
lands as far as the Si. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by Froiuili and 
Germans. The victorious banners of Austria, wove carried on tho h^ft as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to tho banks of tho Itliiiuj, 
supported by the Rus-sians under Suvarov, Switzerland had novor Rii.Htaino(l 
such desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanui, and Bur¬ 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded members of the government now loolced for¬ 
ward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and th(*i'(‘, 
attempted to vecover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonots; ev(m tho 
new abbot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, rucIi an tlu'y 
had exi.stecl before the recent emancipation which had been granted to tlu'. 
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i:coi)]c. 'Hie ofPcRta of this iniriuilous resumption did not fail soon to be felt 
by tlifi proud prolato liimsolf; Zurich and Schaffhaiisoii, too, were soon forced 
to aekimwlcdRO that the people did not wish to be replaced in its state of 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Massdna near Zurich, and 
the doslvuctiou of Suvavov's anny, which had marched over the Mps from 
Italy, rc'.slored the Helvetic constitution througlioufc the whole country. 
Parli('.s now HUpplantocl and Biiccoedcd each other m quick succesijion, so that 
none could reniain long at the helm or consult for the public benefit. 

l''ii‘.st of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory, 
and Hubstituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
cominitioo disfiolvccl the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
ilttolf an oxceutivo council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
di(‘t was nasonil)le(l at Bern for the formation of a new and improved consti- 
tulioiu this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from 
its fimotion.s, and a nowest-of*a]| constitution established, in October, 1801. 
Alois IbKling, the victor of Rothenthuim, as the foremost Swiss landammann, 
\va.y placed at the head of the senate; but aa he possessed neither the confi¬ 
dence of the Eronch rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
the old sLaU' of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 
nr(‘.Hidoncy of the counoil ^ ^ . i i 

Those continual clmngos of administration were looked upon with abso¬ 
lute iiuliffovenoo by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law nud order, tlio Incrcnso of taxes, and tlie lawless aefe of the Fi'ench 
Roldioi'v. Tlio Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of France was to separate it from owitz- 
crlnnd, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 

In tlie same degree os popular consideration ceased to attend the ever- 
cimnclng but cquaiTy odious aspects of the new goverament, nulividual opin¬ 
ions 1111(1 wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical views were propagated 
ill Apiuuizcll; and the anabaptists i-cared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zurich The (luiot of the former town and its neighbourhood was suddenly 
(ILsliirbod by a mvftnn of faiiftlics from Amsoldingen. ’:^o yeara Wore, a 
quack doctor aiicl fanatic, by name Antony Unterneiei* had fixed his abode 
ill lliaC villiiKC. A cortoin flow of language, combined with prepossessing 
manners ami Ibe profuse employment of benedictory foimito m taman 
disoases, as well as in tlioso oi cattle, bad gamed for fellow the confidence 
of the imiltiludc. Ho, hcM meetiuga m which particular f ‘ f 
Testament wore jntcrprctoci in a new and peculiar manner, and his adhaente 
ceased their atteiiiliinco on the ordinaiy divinesor™e. ® S 

a summons in writing to the supreme tribuiml of Bern, ^ 

prisoners and their keepers, in the ofhold hb 
Friday, when the Saviour of tlio world would ascend the pulpit and hold ms 

judgment. Ho also summoned all his disciples to meet ™ S 

day Many of them had already remained S 

together; and, anticipating the comi^ judgment had 
ivorklly possession,s to others. Cariosity drew a 

quarters Unternerer himself was announced as Saviour by his atoente, 
and seditious projects peeped out undm' the ™antle of th ’ 

rbh ts=, — 

of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OE SWITZEMAND; THE NOMINATION OP DEI'HTIMa 

(1802-1803 A.D.) 

The Peace of Amiens, betwixt Prance and the other belligci'enl powens in 
consequence of which the Prench garrisons were drawn home out oj bwiizm'- 
lancl, afforded opportunity to tlie party and provincm apuTt to show itsnll 
with new vigomC On the 12th of July Montrichard, the hronch resident m 
Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Ilelvctic laud- 
ammarm, Bolder, that he had received commands from the minister of war 
to hold himself, with the troops under lua orders, in I'eadinoRS for iiiflUmt 
return to France. The landammann laid this note before the thou oxijciiiivo 
council, who were considerably embarrassed by its import, and atlilrcjssf'd 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at I aria, to petition 
for a postponement of tlie measure. But sliortly^ afterwards, Boizot, wecrc- 
tary of the Helvetic embassy, arrived from Paris with TalleyraiuPfi nolo, 
which fixed for the approaching 20fcU of July the eoinplelo evacuation ol 
Switzerland. It was now out ol the question for the heads of the Tlelvelii* 
government to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by tlin wishoH of a 
large majority. Accordinglv the executive council did its best to assume^ an 
unconstrained and easy attitude; and with all expedition voted its livoUesl, 
thanks to the first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops from 
Switzerland, which they hailed as the liighest proof of his bonevoleuco aiul re¬ 
spect for the independence of the Helvetic nation. 

The reply of the French minister was couched in terms of (llsnUei'iwluil 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of tho French troops as 
the battalions which the fii'st consul had consented to leave in HwiUi'i’laiid 
on the conclusion of peace. He based the propased measine on Uie confi¬ 
dence entertained by the first consul in the virtues ol the Helvetic peopli', 
who were now better agreed, as he said, on the principles of political organiHU- 
tion, and in whose attachment the government wouln find sulficienl Hecnrilios 
for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. "Tho Helvetic govemmont 
could regard this resolution, but as a pledge of the consul’s confitieuee in ils 
friendly intentions and policy, and of his disinclination to meddle ^vitl\ the 
internal affairs of other nations.” 

It is impossible to assign with any certainty the motives liy which this 

ft.. J .JI-iftA 1 _...1 1_ 


at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal of uncon¬ 
ditional acquiescence in the projected separation of the Valais; or lie may 
-have wished to extort au express prayer for the stay of his troojis, or to revive 
the stiTjggle of parties, and cornel the Helvetic govornmont to throw iisi'lf 
into the arms of France, and urge him, ns though against his will, lo iisriutk^ 
the part of arbiter and ruler; or, finally, perhaps, the best solution of his (um- 
duct may be found by suppo.sing the combination of all or most of tliesu 
motives. 

Conforniably with the system thus enforced upon tlicm, tho excculivo 
council made known to the Swiss people the departure of the Froncli Lrooixs 
asagracioiisbooii the offer of which they had eagerly accepted. Incfl’ccl Llio 
removal of these troops was performed with such celerity that none wm' iedt 
behind but the ewk m the hospitals and a handful of men hero and Uk'vo to 
whatever French property was not of a movable description, 
ine news of the retreat of the Fi-eneh troops and the ill-conccnlcd uiieasi- 
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noss of Iho govevnmont flew througli the countiy with wonderful rapicUtY 
and nvcrywlioro roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existiuK 
order, u'ho Imd hitherto lurked inactively, as it were in scattered canton- 
moids. Ihe Valaia clGclai*ed itself independent. Uri, Sclnvyz, and Unter- 
waldon took up arms ngaiusi the Helvetic government, Tlie town of Zurich 
likcwiso, threw off allegiance to it ~ an example which was speedily followed 
by foohaffliaiiHcn and BAb. A general levy took place in the Aargau against 
Born: the heljdess Helvetic goverinnent fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
(Hot was hold in Scliwya for the I’csioration of the old league. Hie feeble 
body of lroo]:)S in the pay of the government were driven from ihe interior of 
Llio country, and followed their omployoi's into tho Vaud: everywhere the 
oppoKsin^r i'aotions prepared for active hostilities; tho towns planned the 
dosti'uotioii of tho genornl govornmont; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays tie Vaud arrayed itself 
in defonco of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
apjjparotl inevitable, when Napoleon turned liis eyes again upon Switzerland, 
and ooininanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet with resistance. 

"Inliulatants of Switzerland" (such were the terms of a declaration 
atldre.sHGd l)y him through Oonei-al Rapp to the cantons of the Helvetic 
Hepublie); "you have nrcscutcd, during two years, a melancholy spectacle, 
Sovernign imwcr has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whose 
triinsilory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you are left to youi-selvcs any longer, you will out one 
another to pieces for years, witliout any prospect of coming to a rational 
undorataudlup:. Your intestine discord never could be terminated without 
tho olTcotivo interposition of Franco. I had I'esolvecl not to mix in your 
affaii’H; but 1 cannot and will not view with indifference those calamities to 
wliicli I now porcoivo you exposed. I retract iny former resolution. I offer 
myself as your mediator, and will exert my mediation witli^ that energy 
which bocomoa tho powerful nation in whose name I speak. Five days after 
reception of the present declaration, the senate shall assemble at Bern to 
nominato three cleputios to be sent to Paris, and each canton will also be 
admitted to send dologates thither. All citizens who have held public em¬ 
ployments during tho mat three yearn may also appear at Paris to deliberate 
by wlrnt means may best bo effected the restoration of concord and the 
reconciliation of parties. Evciy rational man must perceive that my pui- 
posotl mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that providence 
which, amidst so many concurring ca\ms of wiciol dissolution, has always 
preserved your national existence and independence. It would be painful 
to think that destiny liad singled out this epoch, which has called to life so 
many new republics, as the hour of destruction to one of the oldest common- 
wcaltlis in Europe.^' . , , , 1 . 

The Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declarmg 
that it received, with lively gratitude, this new proof of the friendly disposi¬ 
tions of the first consul, and would conduct itself in all points in coufomiity 
with his wishes, In a proclamation addressed to the Helvetic people, after 
some allusion to the migiity and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, and calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elei^ 
deputies to raria. The several comnumes also were pennitted to despatch 
delegates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
proRcncG of his soldiers induced conflicting parties to suspend their hoatuitiea, 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could come to no 
agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss delegates wei'o rccoivccl in the oilico 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note of Bonaparte road, in wliich ho 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine rc))iiblics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution/' ho said, 
"is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature iicmelf has adai)Lcil f^wiUev- 
land for it. you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, a 

renunciation of all family privileges, £uid the indeiwndeiit federative organisa¬ 
tion. of each canton. The central constitution may be easily arrangecl after¬ 
wards. The main points for your people arc neutrality, j)i‘omolion of trade, 
and frugal cadminiatration: Uiia is what I have aWays saul to your (loU'giiU^s 
when they asked my advice; but the very men wlio seemed to 1)C tiu! i)(\HL 
aware of its truth turned out to be tlic most obstinately wedded to their 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for supjiort, to tho eiKUiiicis 
of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to tho iwivilogod 
orders, annihilate equality, and inanlt the French pcoj^lc, No juvi'ty mi\[ 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of non trnlity, 
your government must decide upon making common cause with I'VaiKJO." 

On the 12tli, Bonaparte received a select nunilocr of tho Swiss dimiitiition 
to whom he further acldresswl himself as follows: “Tho only cojistiiiition lit 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is bucU a one aw 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Fc<l(!raliRin weakens inrgc.r 



w ..-equivocally . ....... 

any demand of an Individual, he docs not often darc° to refuse it; Init i*C l am 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, (jach of thorn 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is callorl: a few months’ 
time IS gained; and the storm blows ovoi'.” 

Almost eveiy word of the fimt consul during those negotiations Ima liislurl- 
cal value Most of his expressions wear a character of gKiatncss; all of aiein 
afford a clue to the system on which ho acted. One or two jiassrigr's, Inkon 
at random here and there, will suffice for a siJccimoii: " It is tlui (femociutic* 
cantons which distm^ishyou and draw on you the eyes of tlio woj'lil. It jh 
they which do not allow the tiiought of melting you up willi oUht slahH to 
gam any coherence or consistency": TJio permrsion kJ settle 

’ tVp"S ^ extended to all natives of 

inr?n said to be avense to this prinoinle; hut nho on 

rp ^ ^ troubling them by acUling amongBt tlieni? Fn i e 

wd re-open a source of p-ofit in favour of tlieso poorer cm tons I>y t S 

racies.'' ^ ^ ^ attaching tlieso doznoc- 


the act op mediation (1813 A.i>.); cadaes foleow napodeon'.s PAr.n 

improvements. Tlie aSsty mtroducing verv censi.lorable 

and the new agitations necessarily arisW frem ^ lOf ii 

privilege were abolished; while eoi^itv^nf ^ Beivitude anil all 
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cnomy; and llio obiools of Ihe whole league could no longer be frustrated by 
the humours of its iiidivicliial members. 

The (lissoliiLioii of the HolvcLic general government followed naturally on 
tho completion of the above-mentioned anmigements; and soon afterwards 
Nii])oleoii recalled lus troops from Switzerland. The people, in almost every 
part of tlic country, returned quietly to their usual occupations, mid tendered 
their allegiance to tlie new order of things. Xn the canton of Zurich alone 
several coniiiiuncs refused the oaths; complaining of the difficulties newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and other burdens. 
They would listen to no friendly representations; but committed acts of 
violoncc on unoffending functionaries, set fire to the castle of Wadenschwyl, 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged disorders of former yearn had accus- 
lomctl them to lawless self-defence; but the insurreetioii was soon suppressed 
by the aid of thcj neighbouring cantons, combined with the well-affected part 
of tho Ziirichcrs. 

The ringleader Jolm James "VVilli, slioemaker in the village of Horgen, 
and others of his more conspicuous commdes, were punished with death. 
The lo.sa distinguished Hotel’s suffered imprisonment, and forty-two offending 
comimmes wore visited with a war-tax of above 200,000 florins. It was well 
tliat tlie first flame of revolt was speedily extinguished, befoi‘3 it had time to 
spread itself through the country. Partie.s remained everywhere unrecon¬ 
ciled; and each imagined notliiug to be i-equired for tlieir predominance but 
tho fall of the now order of things. TJie friends of Helvetic unity still mur¬ 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The monasteries murmured 
as they felt their oxiatenco threatened^ and Pancrace, the ci-devaai abbot 
of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that district as contumacious 
vassals of the empire. Many of tho countiy ijeople murmured, who wished 
for Land^^gcmeinae, on the model of the original cantons. Many patnei^ 
and city families murmured that tlicir privileges were swept away and the 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority of the people, however, 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhered to the existing 
order of things, and the rights which they had acquired under that order. 

Thus the peace of the country remained for tire most pai’t undisturbed; 
and a series of comparatively prosperous years followed. TJie energies of 
the Swiss had been awakened by tho years of revolution and of civil war, 
and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented degree. They no 
longer stood apart from eacli other as fonnerly, like strangers; but had been 
made better acquainted by the storms of social collision. The concerns of 
caoli canton were now interesting to all. Journals and newspapers, wnicii 
had formerly been suppressed by timid governments, instructed the people 
in useful knowledge, and drew its attention lo public affairs. The bwiM of 
all cantons formed societies for the furtherance of objects of rommon utility, 
for the encouragement of various arts and sciences, and for the maintenance 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Linth foimed a lasting monu¬ 
ment of this newly reawakened public spirit. ^ 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state of perpetual mtancy 

a new iir 
cramped 


improved throughout the country; the military loree was newly orgamsea, 
S on the a greater number of laudable objects were pro^uded for in 

tiie space of ten years than had been thought of in the previous centui-y. 
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Wlien tlie throne of Napoleon sank under the loowev of the allies, the 
public-spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was 
come in which their country's honour and iiidejpendence might bo established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land 
by his act of mediation was tlie wisli of a large majority of the people. If 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of that forniid- 
able despot (who had, however, spai-ed them more than any neighbouring 
population), yet his gift of a constitution had become dcscryeclly dear to thpin. 
It had dried up innumeiable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-fooling, 
never before ex^rienced, had been diffused in tlic same degree as individual 
pride had been numbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, wherever it 
had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all rcstiainis 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the fi'onticra. 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assmnbloil 
at Zurich with unanimous instnictions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution “to observe a conscientious and impar¬ 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers,” oxprossing, at 
the same time, its full anticipation that “the same would bo acfcnowltKlgod 
upon their part.” It addressed itself as follows to the confodoratos: “The 
great and oal^ end of all our endeavours is to maintain this iioutraUty by 
every means m our power; to protect our country's freedom ami indopoii- 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution.” The 
senate of Bern expressed itself as follows*. “Om* object is to guard tho pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the marcli of foreign arniioR; wo are 
unanimouely resolved, however, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order, 
and sec^ity in our canton by all the means which stand in our i)owor.” 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not sucli, howover, wan 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confedoraiion. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign avniios, i)y aid 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with all 
ite hated appendages of sovereignly and servitude, which Imd vanished from 
tlie face of the land in 1798. 

The Swiss delegates were received in a friendly manner by tho omiioror 
of Austria and the king of Pnissia; but no direct recognition of tlieir ncutraliiy 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave Lliom dm- 
tinctly to understand that Switzerland was regarded and would bo brcalod 
as nothing else than as a liinb of the French system. A large Austrian force 
was collected on the frontiei-s, particularly in tlie neighbourhood of Ihllr.* 
vet many still believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would not 
be put down by violence. In the meantime, the Swiss delegcates wore stopped 
at Friboui’g in Bnsgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, and Lholr 
' enervation seemed to have spread ilsolf 

over the conduct of the affairs of the confederation at this crisis. TJicro is no 
ground for supposing fiiat the men who led their forces and presided in thoir 
goveniments acted the part of secret conspirator against the order of thingH 
which they professed to defend. But when the overwhelming powers of tho 
rflM came pouring m upon them; when these were joined by furrowed 
their crowns to Napoleon; when even tlie Frencli aXSoi iCmdo 
reinforcement of the frontier cordon — when, in slioi'b tJie ancinnf titatn 

^ decided popular will'showod 
cumsteef opposition was m a manner overwhelmed by the force of cii! 
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A proclamation, couched in terms of mildness and of amity, was issued 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commandev-iii-chief; and at tlie same 
time Coimt Capo dTstria declared, on his arrival in Zurich, that the monarchs 
could not recognise a neutrality which, in the emting situation of Switzerland, 
must be nothing more than nominal. Tlie armies of the allied powers hoped to 
find none but friends there. Their majesties pledged themselves solemnly not 
to lay down their arms until they should have secured the restoration to Switz¬ 
erland of the territories wrested from her by France — a pledge which we shall 
presently see was adhered to but indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to 
meddle with her internal constitution; but at the same time could not allow 
her to remain midcr foreign influence. Tliey would recognise her neutrality 
from that day in which she became free and independent. 

The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 21st of December, 1813, 
through the territories of Bfde, Aargau, Solothiu-n, and Bern, into France. 
During the first months of the following year the burdens and even the dangers 
of war were felt very severely in the northern and western parts of Switzer¬ 
land, particularly in Bale, which received much annoyance from the obstinate 
defence of Huningen, and the hostile disposition of the commander of that 
place. Geneva, too, while she welcomed in anticipation the new birth of 
her ancient independence, saw lierself suddenly surrounded with the actual 
horrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular siege. The continual pas¬ 
sage of lar^e bodies of troops brought malignant fevers and maladies in tneir 
train, and it became more and more difficult to supply them with provisions. 

On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Bern set the example of abolishing 
the Act of Mediation, and reclaimed the restoration of the predominance 
■which she had previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothurn and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich, 
too. the diet declared the Act of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, 
null and void, and di-ew up a plan for a new confederation of the nineteen 
cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that 
time, who demanded nothing short of the restoration of the old lea^e of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already suinmoneil the Pays de Vaud and tne Aargau 
-to return imder the government of Bern. These cantons, however, resolutely 
rejected the proposal 

The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich and consisted of delegates 
newly elected by all the nineteen cantons, was now the only feeble bond which 
kept the Helvetic body together. Interested voices were raised on every side 
for annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, which for sixteen 
years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Ziig demanded a 
part of its former subject landsfrom the Aargau; tjri, the Valle Levantina from 
the canton of Ticino; Glnrus, the district of Sargans from the canton of St. 
'Gall; the prince abbot Pancrace, his former domains and sovereignties in the 
Thurgaii; Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand compensation for their 
privileges over the districts of IJtznach, Gaster, Wasen, and Ersatz; TJnter- 
walden, Uri, and Schwyz united in a similar demand for compensation for the 
sovereign rights which had formerly been possessed by them in Aargau, 
Thiirgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. 

In these cabals and commotions Zurich, BMe, and Schaffhausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aargau and the Vaud showed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their people. 
In the lands and towns of Bdle, Solothurn, and Zurich it was proposed to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau. Bern, how- 
.ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the independence 

n. w.—VOL. xvn, d 
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of the Vaud on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aai^au 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed itself 
in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealousy and suspicion 
of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was broached 
on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and their governments. 
Neivs was daily received of scatterea plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. The town of Solothurn called for the 
protection of a Bernese garrison against the threatened attacks of its own 
people. Swiss troops were precipitately despatclied to the banks of the 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops were sent 
into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

While Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, and the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed tlie addition to the Hel¬ 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian principality 
of Neuch^tel. Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal promptitude 
in. the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
before in the capital of France. 

But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Switzer¬ 
land did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had been made, 
when the sudden news of Napoleon's landing from Elba and his triumphal 
march thro^h France awakened European diplomacy once more from its 
alunibera. Title diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen thousand 
men for the defence of the frontiers. IVo battaRons of the Vaud were 
detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends and 
comrades the troops of Bern, against wMch it had taken up arms a month 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappeared 
— the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existing nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the acces¬ 
sion of Geneva, Neuch^tcl, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud received 
back the Dappenthal, which had been taken from it by France. Bienne 
and the bishopric of Bile were given to Bern by way of compensation for 
its former sovereira rights over the Vaud, One moiety of the customs 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince abliot Pan- 
crace and ci-4(ivant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 florins 
yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bernese 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many other 
points in dispute. The complaints of the Grisons alone were disregarded — 
Chiavenna, the Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now become the property 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzeiiberg’s proc¬ 
lamation. 

The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst 
of agitations of all kinds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned 
to the Landsgemeinde for the most part removed the restrictions on the 
popular prerogative, wliich had been introduced by the Act of Mediation, 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though m various modifications and proportions, a preponderance 
m the system of representation. Even in tliese privileged places, however, 
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many friends of tlie public weal remained true to the conviction tried and 
proved by past experience (and about to receive after no long period additional 
confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of the lesser 
towns and rural districts in public (unctions was a requisite condition for 
the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members introduced from these 
remoter parts of the country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem 
of authority^ and fix them wide and deep in a republican soil. 


BWITZERLANU nEYBLOPS ALONG NEW LINES 

In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and allowed 
themselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, unmindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of old times. 

On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became prevalent 
through great part of Germany — that the efforts of the people should be 
reguited hy the grant of representative constitutions. The realisation of 
this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon aroused atten¬ 
tion and mistrust on the part of the govemments. Investigations were 
set on foot, followed up ^ penal inflictions; and many of the accused parties 
made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course was taken by some 
Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts and the abortive 
revolution of Naples. Natives of I^nce, moreover, who had given offence 
to their government, either by republican principles or by adherence to 
the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was increased by the friendly welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitiveB 
from Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign potentates what a blessing 
in the vicissitudes of European affairs was the existence of a land to which 
political victims of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctua^. 

The year 1823, that of the French invasion of Spain under Louis i^IH, 
seemed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was either insufficient for that purpose 
in the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not ripe 
for success in such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powers afforded matter of anxious consultation to the Helvetic 
diet; and their usual subjects of discussion were increased by two new topics 
— foreign police and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these pointe touched the prerogatives of the 
separate cantons, and therefore did not admit of decision at any general 
diet. An invitation was accordingly issued to the governments of all the 
cantons, exhorting them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing 
might find its way into newspapers and journals inconsistent with proper 
respect to friendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was pro¬ 
posed to take measures for preventing the entrance or residence of such 
strangers as had left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturb¬ 
ance of the public repose; and for providing that no foreigners should be 
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admitted except such as could show certificates or passports from their 

respective governments. i i 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not 
only to urge their execution in their full extent but even to improve on them 
by subjecting discussion of domestic as •well as of foreign affairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other liand, in more enlightened parts of the con¬ 
federacy, it -was thought that public discussion and the old right of sanctuary 
should be guarded from every species of encroachment.^ The diets con¬ 
tinued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returning 
tranquillity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
importance which had formerly been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of 
strangers in Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs diffused itself amongst 
laymen, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated classes 
religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit of 
tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely extended 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing features. 
Shocking ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place in Zurich, 
Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Valais 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard without anxiety their influence in ecclesiastical matters 
and in education.^ 


REACTION AND BEFOEM ; EEFECSTS OP THE BBVOLUTION OP JULY 

The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Switzer¬ 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the rights 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern Germany 
was to be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part had 
an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the patricians, 
had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of represen¬ 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries there had 
been a distinction between Sladl and Ami (city and subject land), so at this 
time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made between Sladt and 
Landscha/t (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the latter 
were permitted to send but a few members to the "great council” of a 
canton. 

With such privileges in the hands of the patrician families the administra¬ 
tion of the state was as bad as possible. Offices were apportioned more 
according to birth than merit,^ the finances w'ere not always managed in the 
interests of the state. The evils of the administration of justice had become 
proverbial. Federal laws for the regulation of domestic intercourse and com¬ 
merce were not thought of. The diet which met at one of the three leading 
places/Foror/e;~-Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne—-did not fall behind the Ger¬ 
man diet in reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metternich 
and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it might provide 
appointments as officers for the young patricians. 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities aud 
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elseTvhere, would not content itself with such republics. Everywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the oligarch¬ 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany, especially, the demand for con¬ 
stitutional reforms became still more general. Societies were formed and the 
liberal press did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all privileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a canton, freedom of the press, etc. Bern, at that time the chief place 
(VoroTlj capital), whose govern¬ 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov¬ 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to proceed against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October and November assem¬ 
blies of the notables and of the 
people were held in almost all 
the cantons, the principles of 
new constitutions were deter¬ 
mined upon, and in a few weeks 
the governments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
gavclvaT-ulttamoutaue govern¬ 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a different one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con- 
ftUtviUou was ac^p^ by the 
people in March, 1S31, Events 
took a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landschafi) to the too powerful 
city; ill Aargau, St. Gall, Lu¬ 
cerne, Solotliurn, Eribourg— 
where the hierarchical aristoc¬ 
racy, supported by the Jesuits 
and congregationalists fCongre- 
gisten) who had been driven out of France, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it; in Vaud—where, acting 
with the hot-bloocledness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the great 
councillors of Lausanne, ''Down with the tyrants I” and estab¬ 

lished a radical constitution; in Scliaffhausen and in Bern—wdiere the deposed 
government for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself bv help of the 
discharged Swiss soldiers of Charles a; in Bdle—where bloody encounters 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to hake station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa¬ 
tion from the rural districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 1832 the two half-cantons, Bflle (city) and rural Bdle 
(with its government at Liestal). Similar desires for separation also showed 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in Un, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glarus, the Orisons, and Appenzell. In Neuch^tel 
the liberal party would no longer recognise the king of Prussia as the sov¬ 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general Von 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing government. 


SIEBUNER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OVER ASYLUW AND RELIGION 

The party which in 1831 had secured n more liberal form of government 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal con¬ 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a commission 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to an 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the agreement 
of the Seven {Siebener ICon/cordai) for the attainment and preservation of 
popular sovereignty. On the other hand the conservative party, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchatel, and the city of BSle, united in the league 
of Sarnen (Sarner-Bund). In conjunction with the neutral party these suc¬ 
ceeded in 1833 in balking federal revision. As a result their hopes and demands 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of B4Ie, July 30th, 1833, 
entered Outer Schwyz and rural Bdle to compel the submission of these seced¬ 
ing districts. The consequence was that Schwyz and B^le city were occupied 
by federal troops and the league of Samen was declared annulled, The sepa¬ 
ration of Bdle into two independent cantons was recognised and the reunion 
of Schwyz was declared —this, however, with complete equality of rights. 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused Jiospi- 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most act^e 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who in spite of 
total Tack of any promise of success was continually setting on foot new 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow-countrymen in practice. 
“ Young Italy " which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point to 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy. After the occupation of sev¬ 
eral villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of the 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to extend 
his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of this con¬ 
tinent founded “Young Europe.” Now it rained diplomatic notes. The 
neighbouring powers complained of the abuse of the right of asylum and hold 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland would not expel 
the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the rest. 
Louis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even threat¬ 
ened her with war if she would not expel Louis Napoleon, who had returned 
from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. The 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflicts. 

• Strauss from Wurtemberg to the University at Zurich 

in 1839 roused the rural population to arms and caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure supremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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1834 seven cantons had determined upon the subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
general usefulness. Most violent -was the quarrel over this matter in the can¬ 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finally, in 1841, closed all the convents, 
among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the property 
for “ purpose of instruction and benevolence.” Among the bigoted Catholics 
there was great excitement over this. It led to a victory of the ultramontane 
party in Lucerne and Valais in 1844. This party called the Jesuits to 
Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 

In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Muller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in, 
Fribourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland was the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances (FreUcharm) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The govern¬ 
ment oi Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, assumed a 
terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, and resto¬ 
ration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was paid to these 
demands concluded with Schwyz, TJri, Unterwalden, Zug, Fribourg, and 
Valais a separate league (Sonderbmd) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a league was not to be endured; 
and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbund, as being con¬ 
trary to the Pact of Federation (Bundesverlrag) and upon the expulsion, of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failed to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered in and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.c 


THE SONDERBUND WAR (1847 A.D.) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
anxiety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. IVom this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice pn its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. ”A fine 
country and a good people,” said King Louis Philippe, " but it is in a bad way. 
Let us keep from interfering. To hinder others so doing is to render them a 
great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but lie was unsuc¬ 
cessful. Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 
ternich would willingly have taken the lead, had he not known that France 
could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, of the two powers, 
one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund by relays of arms 
and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 
through its ambassador. 

Prussia hesitated, recommending Neuch&tel prudence. Czar Nicholas 
could not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand 
men behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all. Under the 
ministry of Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel, son of the 
illustrious minister of that name, joined the Bear Club at Bern where radicals 
met. At Rome, the French ambassador, Rossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pros IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucerne. 
It was thought both in London and Paris that the best means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievance 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the Swiss 
know that he would remain passive in the strife {-passive se habere decrevit ). 

Switzerland, under these chcumstances, was persuaded that the moment 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of being sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democracy, 
w'hich would soon see her the first on the road towards which all European 
peoples were proceeding. She Icnew the states which lavished advice on her 
to be torn by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her in a 
Gominon resolution. It was under'the influence of this thought that Oehsen- 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Altliough only the son of a hotel keeper, without instruction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself unem¬ 
barrassed before an assembly wherein the heads of tlie two parties dividing 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from foreign 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing a 
European crisis—“Our modern world/’ said he, “rests on worm-eaten 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the powers of habit 
and interests, a construction that the slightest storm will make n ruin. 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is quite aware of it. He sleeps a 
dangeroiis sleep.” Descending from these heights to questions of the moment, 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Swiizor- 
lnii(f had always recognised. When this majority had been declared, he 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callmne, a Neuohdtel 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity of 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that they 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convbice themselves 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of w^ar. Tho 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finisli their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the i8th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of tho Soudeibund cantons, 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 


Colonel Dufour U made Commander of ike Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons loft Beni 
and on the 4th qf November it was decided that the decree ordering the dissolu- 
tvon of their alliance should be executed by arms, The diet put on foot fifty 
tfioLisancl men, and entrusted the command, with the rank of general to 
Ulonel Dufoui, of Geneva. No name in the army was more respected, none 
had more weight. Dufour did not belong to either side. In symjmthy he was 
conservative, but was none the less a man of progress, He had been in tho 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a Jong and wide 
expeii^^nce. No chief knew as be did the canton inUltla, ovei- wk4c 
vres he had for a number of years ^sided in the camp at Thiin, ns chief 
f engineering wrps. To these warlike qualities he united tlio 
urtue.s of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration on a nlan 

hi ° of Smtzerland which bears his name, w^hon 

he vas called to quit the pursuits of the student for the field of battle Ho 
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compreliended the danger to his country. He clearly perceived his duty 
and he thought only of accomplishing it. * 

In accepting the first command he made "what he considered necessary 
stipulations, demanding a sufficient number of troops and absolute pow. 
All tins he obtained, thougli not without some resistance. He was given 
100,000 men and 260 field pieces. This army he distributed into seven 
divisions. In the choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to get excellent officei's and to prepare for what he considered to be 
Ilia duty — the quieting of liatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was no longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads 
of divisions, “I shall never depart," he said, "from the laws of moderation 
and humanity, Asti'anger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to 
make public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion 
in her ministez's, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, 
to du everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violence be used, 
lei it not come from us. Aftei* fighting, spare the vanquished; however 
strong one may be, relieve the despair of the enemy: then we can congratulate 
■—ourselves after the fight on never havmg forgotten that it was between con- 
federaCe:^.'' . 

These instructions being made loiown, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to chance, and to make no offensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a speedy ending 
with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence ize inspired began to show 
itself. The city of BMe, long undecided, sent him excellent aytilleiy, Neu- 
ch^tel and Appenzell alone continued to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude with wliich the army got under arms, well ordered, well clothed, 
and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The lecUvision of troops was 
necessitated by the situation. TJie country occupied by the Sonderbund 
formed three distinct masses — Fribourg, the original cantons, and Valais. 
Diifour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with Fribourg. 


Preparaiions of the Sonderbund 

The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbimd forces. It could 
hardly put on foot more than thirty thousand regular' troops. The Land- 
sturm, it is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent reserves 
of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. Far from 
one another, the separatist states could only witli difficulty lend one another 
aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep their ways open by 
means of boldness in offensive actions. Even before the diet began its cam¬ 
paign, the men of Uri seized the St, GoUhaKl passes (November 3rcl); threw 
themselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand Ticinese encamped 
at Airolo, and drove them as far as tlie Moesa bridge. But aiTiyed at this 
point, they found themselves face to face with Orisons and Ticino militia, 
superior to them in number, who stopped theh progress. The expedition 
had no other result than that of holding back two thousand excellent soldiers 
from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. Another attempt, 
made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and to free Fribourg, 
by means of a diversion, had no better succe^. 
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The Capituhtions of Fribourg utid Lucerne end the Sonderhund 

Without taking much account of these 
himself only in concentrating his forces so as to suiround the Sondeibiina 
states on all their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, his 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the being anno^ced, Cobnol 

OdSeiibein, who presided over the diet, left office 

at the disposition of the general-in-chief. The general placed him at the head 
of the Bernese reserves, which composed his seventh 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed 

frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Fnbourg, \ 

to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy thmk 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fitty^ou 
artillery pieces, under colonels RUliet, Burkhard, and Honatz, advanced 
from the nortll and west by different routes, and kept their movement 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Fribourg, On 
the 13th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader, Colonel ^u- 
lardoz, liad raised defences all round, and they had prepared to attack these 
exterior forts when the Fribourg government, recognising the impossibnity 
of resistance, gave up the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced the 
Sonderbund. The talting of Fribourg would not have cost the federal army 
a single man if through a mistake a Vaudois troop had not rusheci under fire 
from the Bertigny redoubfcj which resulted in seven killed and a large number 

As soon as Fribourg had capitulated, the general confided to Coloi^l 
Rilliet the care of occupying the military cantonments and watching the 
entrance of Valais. He himself hastened to Aarau, to mepare for the inves^ 
ment of Lucerne. Two Tivers, the Emsne and the R-euse, protected this 
town. The bridges on these rivers bad been broken or fortified. The ground 
on which it was foreseen that the most serious engagements would be delivemd 
was the labyrinth which stretches from the Reu^ to the Lake of Zug; bristling 
with wooded hills, where passage had been stopped by barricades and mines 
had been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positions, 
because they served ag a link between Scbwyz and Lucerne, and success 
on this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader whom 
the five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich de Salis-Soglio, 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces lie could dispose of 
were some twenty thousand r^ulars and a similar body of the Landsiunn. 
Salia had learned warfare in fwhting Napoleon. ^ A sincere Protestant, he 
had nevertheless devoted himsSf to a cause which had his political sym¬ 
pathies, but of which he despaired. 

A resolution being taken to force hig entrenchments, Dufour set five 
divisions of his army on the march from the various points they occupied, 
giving them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein'a reserves went down the Einme 
valley, overcoming a lively resistance. The Burkhard and Lonatz divisions 
approached tlie Enune and the Reuss between the bridges of Wolhusen 
and Gislikon, at tlie same time that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the head 
of some odd thousands of men attacked Sails in his intrenched camps. Zieg¬ 
ler mastered the Gislikon bridge and the Honau defiles. Grauv, after having 
received on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the lieights of Meyers 
Kappel. Everything made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but 
the Schwyzers were in the end thrown back towards Immensee, whence 
they fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 
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to Lucerne, The separation‘of Sch-wyz from its allies was accomplished. 
On every hand the federal troops inarched simultaneously on that capital. 
The gates were opened to them bv aconvention, and on the 24th of November 
Bufour made his entry. On the following days the Walclstfltte and the 
Valais made their submission. Twenty-five days after the decree of execu¬ 
tion tlie taslc of the army was complete — the Sonderbund no longer existed.'* 

The diet now debated the draft constitution drawn up by Kern of Thur- 
gau and Druey of Vaud, which in the summer of 
1848 was accepted by fifteen and a half cantons, 
the minority consisting of the three forest cantons, 

Valais, Zug,Ticino, and Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), 
and it was proolaimed on feeptember 12th. 

From 1848 onwards the cantons continually 
revised tlieii’ constitutions, always in a demo¬ 
cratic sense, though after the Sonderbund War 
Soliwyz and Zug abolished their Landsgemeinde. 

The chief point was the introduction of the refe¬ 
rendum, by which laws made by the cantonal 
legislature may (facultative referendum) or must 
(obligatory referendum) be submitted to the 
people for their approval; and this has obtained 
such general acceptance that Fribourg alone does 
not possess the referendum in either of its two 
forms. Ticino having accepted it in its optional 
form in 1883. It was therefore only natural tliat 
attempts should be made to revise the federal 
constitution of 1848 in a democratic and central¬ 
ising sense, for it had been provided that the 
federal assembly, on its own initiative or on the 
written request of fifty thousand Swiss electors, 
could submit the question of revision to a popu¬ 
lar vote. In 1866 the restriction of certain ri^ts 
to Christians only was swept away; but the at¬ 
tempt at final revision in 1872 was defeated by a 
small majority, owing^to the efforts of tlie anti- 
centralising party. Anally, however, another 
draft was better liked, and on April 19th, 1874, 
the new constitution wag accepted by the 
people. This constitution is that now in force, 
and is simply an improved edition of that of 1848. 

The federal tribunal (now of nine members only) 
was fixed (by federal law) at Lausanne, and its jurisdiction enlarged, es¬ 
pecially in constitutional disputes between cantons and the federal authori¬ 
ties, though jurisdiction in administrative matters (e,g., educational, reli¬ 
gious, election, commercial) is given to the federal council — a division of 
functions which is very anomalous, and does not work well. 

A system of free elementary education was set up, and many regulations 
were made on ecclesiastical matters. A man settling in another canton 
was, after a residence of three months only, given all cantonal and communal 
rights save a share in the common property (an arrangement whicn as lar 
as possible kept up the old principle that the "commune ’ is the t™ unit 
out of which cantons and the confederation are built), and the membership 
of the "commune” carries with it cantonal and federal rights, lire reJe- 
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rendurQ was introduced in its "facultative” form — i.e., all federal laws 
must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of thirty thousand bwiss 
electors or of eight cantons. If tlie revision of the federal constitution is 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembly or by fifty thou¬ 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be submitted to a popular 
vote, as also the draft of the revised coMtitution — these provisions, con¬ 
tained already in tlie constitution of 1848, forming a species of "obligatory 
referendum.” It was supposed that this plan would lead to radical and 
sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have been (lS74-i886) about 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the assembly, 
of which nineteen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirteen, 
being rejected, while six only were accepted —the rest becoming law, as 
110 referendum was demanded. There has been a very steady opposition 
to all schemes aiming at increased centralisation. By the constitutions of 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere union of independent 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state with a well-ovgaiiized. 
central government. 

This new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to 
the system which prevailed before 17d8. A status of "Swiss citizenship” 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship, a man settling in a canton 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship after two years, but was 
excluded from all local rights in the "commune” where he might reside. 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining tlie rest. The federal 
legislature (or assembly) was made up of two houses — the council of states 
(■.Strinde Rat), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether small 
or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (National Rat), made 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the proportion 
of one for every twenty thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, tho 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive (BmckM) 
eonslsjted of seven membeva elected by the federal assembly; they are jointly 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there aro 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the con- 
federation. The federal Judiciary is made up of eleven 

members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction is 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation is a party (if a 
canton, the federal council may refer the case to tlie federal tribunal), but 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, however, 
bemg_ reserved for the federal assembly. A federal university and a poly¬ 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set up 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich. All military capitulations were forbidden, 
in the future. Every canton must treat Swiss citizens who belong to one 
of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free settle¬ 
ment is given to all such, though they acquired no rights in the “commune.” 
All Christians w’ere guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jesuits 
and similar religious orders were not to be received in any canton. Gcnnan 
French, and Italian were recognised as national languages. * 

'rixe constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though very 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully omauised 
central govcrnment._ Almost the first act of the federal assembly was to 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal authori¬ 
ties and on November 28th, 1848, Bern was chosen, though Zurich still 
ranks as the hrst canton in the confederation. By this early settlement of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the general revolutionary move¬ 
ment of 1848. 

The federal constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distmet from and independent of 
any cantonal government. This system was a modified revival of the state 
of things that had prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had talcen place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government under the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
•ever since. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or smsdl) has always been a stumbling-block, and they 
have mockingly nicknamed it "the fifth wheel of the coach.” In the other 
house of the feclei'al legislature, the national council (one member per twenty 
thousand, or fraction of over ten tliousand of the entire population), the 
radicals have always since its creation in 1848 bad a majority. Hence, in the 
congress formed ^ both houses sitting together, the radicals liave liad it all 
their own way. This is particularly important as regards the election of the 
seven members of the federal executive which is matle by such a congi-ess. 
How the federal executive (federal council) ia in no sense a cabinet — i.e., 
& committee of the party in the majority in the legislature for the time being. 
In the Swiss federal constitution the cabinet has no place at all. Each mem¬ 
ber of the federal executive is elected by a separate ballot, and holds office for 
the fixed term of three years, during which he cannot be tui’ned out of office, 
while os yet but a single instance has occurred of the rejection of a federal 
councillor who offered nimself for re-election. 

Further, none of the membem of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council os such has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(though it does as regards particular legislative and administrative measutes) 
in anything resembVing the "speech from the throne” in England. Thus 
it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by tlie federal con¬ 
stitution of 1848 (and in this respect that of 1874 made no change) to be a 
standing committee of the legislature as a whole, but not of a single party in 
the legislature, or a "cabinet,” even though it had the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thirty-six federal councillor were elected (twenty-three 
from German-speaking, eleven from Fi-ench-speaking, and two from Italian- 
speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with seven). Now 
of these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz. M. Ceresole (1870-75) of 
Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr Zemp (elected in 
1891), a B-omanist conservative; yet the conservative minority is a large one, 
while the Romanists form about two-fifths of the population of Switzerland. 
But, despite this predominance of a single party in the federal council, no 
true cabinet system has come into existence in Switzerland, as members of 
the council do not resign even when their personal policy is condemned by a 
popular vote, so that the resignation of Herr Welti (a member of the federal 
council from 1866 to 1891), in consequence of the rejection by the people 
of hivS railway policy, caused the gi'eatest amazement and consternation in 
Switzerland. 

The chief political parties in the federal legislature are the right, or con¬ 
servatives (whether Romanists or Protestants), the centre (now often called 
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"liberals,” but rather answering to the whigs of Bnghsh pohtical Janguage), 
the left (or radicals), and the extreme left (or the socialiste). In the council 
of states there is always a federalist majority, since in this house the smaller 
cantons are on an equality with the greater ones, each indifferently having 
two members. But in the national council (147 elected members) there has 
always been a radical majorily over all other parties, the numbers of the 
various parties after the triennial elections of 1899 being roughly as follows; 
radicals, 86; socialists, 9; Centre^ 19; and the Right, 33. The socialists long 
worked under the wing of the radicals, but now in every canton (save Geneva) 
the two parties have quarrelled, the socialist vote having largely increased. 
In the country the anti-radical opposition is made up of the conservatives, 
who are strongest in the Romanist, and especially the forest cantons, and of 
the “federalists” of French-speaking Switzerland. There is no doubt that 
the people are really anti-radical, though occasionally led away by the experi¬ 
ments made recently in the domain of state socialism; they elect, indeed, a 
radical majority, but very frequently reject the bills laid before them by their 
elected representatives. 

Fi'om 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles with foreign powers 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitive German socialists, 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who maintained a secret police in 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, was expelled in 1889, to 
the prince’s huge but useless indignation. From about 1890, as the above 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the country 
against the centralising policy of the radicals became more and more strongly 
marked. By the united exertions of all the opposition parties, and against 
the steady resistance of the radicals, an amendment was introduced in 1891 
into the federal constitution, by which fifty thousand Swiss citizens can by 
the “initiative” compel the federal legislature and executive to take into con¬ 
sideration some point in the federal constitution which, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, requires reform, and to prepare a bill dealing with it which must 
be submitted to a popular vote. Great hopes and fears were entertained at 
the time as to the worldng of this new institution, but both have been falsi¬ 
fied, for the initiative has as yet only succeeded in inserting (in 1893) in the 
fedei’al constitution a provision by which the Jewish method of killing ani¬ 
mals is forbidden. On the other hand, it has failed (in 1894) to secure the 
adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was bound to provide work 
for every able-bodied man in the country, and (also in 1894) to carry a pro¬ 
posal to give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per head of the population 
out of the rapidly growing returns of the customs duties. 

The great rise in the productiveness of these duties has tempted the Swiss 
people of late years to embark on a course of state socialism, wliich may be 
also described as a series of measures tending to give more and more power to 
the central federal government at the expense of the cantons. So, in 1890, 
the principle of compulsory universal insurance against sickness and acci¬ 
dents was accepted by a popular vote, in 1891 likewise that of a state or fed¬ 
eral bank, and in 1898 that of the unification of the cantonal laws, civil and 
criminal, into a set of federal codes. In each case the federal government 
and legislature were charged with the preparation of laws carrying out in 
detail tliese general principles. But in 1897 their proposals as to a federd 
bank were rejected by the people, while at the beginning of 1900 the suspi¬ 
cion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated by the federal authorities 
was so keen that a popular demand for a popular vote was signed by 116,000 
Swiss citizens, the legal nunhnum being only 30,000; they were rejected (20th 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes has progressed quietly, drafts being framed by experts 
and then, submitted for criticism to special commissions and public opinion. 
But tills method, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
chaos, takes time. 

By a popular vote in 1887 the federal authorities were given a monopoly 
of alcohol, but a proposal to deal similarly with tobacco has been very ill 
received (though such a monopoly would undoubtedly produce a large 
amount), and would pretty certainly be refused by the people if a popular 
vote were ever taken upon it. In 1895 tiie people declined to sanction a 
state monopoly of matches, even though the unhealthy nature of the work 
was strongly urged, and liave also resolutely refused on several occasions to 
accept any project for the centralising of the various branches of military 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which liave recently been much 
discussed in Switzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which hitherto has applied only to amendments to the federal constitution) 
and the initiative (now limited to piecemeal revision of the federal constitu¬ 
tion) to all federal laws, etc., and the making large federal money grants to 
the primary schools (managed by the several cantons). The former scheme 
la an attempt to restrain important centralising measures from being presented 
as laws (and as such exempt from the compulsory referendum), and not as 
amendments to the fedei-al constitution, while the proposed school grant is 
part of the radical policy of buying support for unpopular measures by lavish 
lederal subventions, which it is lioped ivill outweigh the dislike of the cantons 
to divest themselves of any remaining fragments of their sovereignty.® 
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Francois Bonivard, to -wliom we owe the vivid pictures of tlie agitations wliicliiimrlcccl the 
beelnnirfr of the sixteenth century, was born of Savoyard paieutb, iti 14D8, at buyssoi, At 
Eeventeenhe became prior of St. Victor, a community of Benedictines near Geneva Bevolu- 
ilonist at heart, ho entered into theatniMlo against the duko of Savoy, who in lolO impiaonecl 
him and conflBcated hla ptioty. He died in 1670, aged soventy-sovou yonrs, after a troublod 
youth and a melancholy old ago as pensioner in the city where bo had once been a man ol mark. 
He loft behind him the invaluable c^ionicle of his time, written half in Latin, half in tho quaint 
French of his day, in a style at once rude and nnive, familiar and vigorous, and brimming with 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 
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— Brandatetter, J. L., Reportorium liber die Zeit und Sammelschrlfton dor Jalno 1813-1890, 
Bfilo, 1892. — Bulletin offlcinl du Directoiro Helvdtiqno, 8 vols. — BulRnger, II., Reformatioua- 
gesciilchte, Frauenfeid, 183^40, 8 vols. 

Henry Sullinger was born at Bremgarlen in 1604 and died at Zurich in 1676. After a 
prcliinmaty course at Emmerich, his father having refused him the means necessary to 
continno his education, ho made money by singing in tho streets and in 1620 ho rccoiumoncod 
his studies at Cologne, with the idea of joining the community of tho Chaikreux. But hla 
resoliitiou and his religion as well were changed by hla association with Zwlngll, whose doctrine 
he embraced and whose successor he became. In addition to his history of the Roformation 
and numerous theological writings ho edited the complete works of Zwingll, 

Burckliardti Dor Kirchenschatz dea Miinstera 2 u Basel, B&le, 1667. 

OsBsar, J., Debcllogallioo.—Oasua 8. Galli. ByEkkohard IV. TranslatedbyQ, Mover von 
Knonau, Leipaic, 1878. —Ohambrier,F. de, Hlstolro de Neuchfttel et Valangtu jusqu’it I’aviino- 
ment de la maison do Pruase, Noucbfliel, 1840. 

FriMrio de Oharnhritr, tho real founder of tho Academy of Neuohatal, was a man of 
wido culture and varied resources. In his JHatoire ho follows faithfully, century by century, 
tho progress ot the little but proud and indepondont people of lleuch6tel, handling his clmractoY 
analyses with skill and persisting in a style at once simple and dignified. 

Ohaufibur*Kestoer, Etudes Rur les Reformatours du XVI Sfdcle. — OberbuUez, A., Do la 
Democratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1848.—Obuonique d’BdUbaoh.—Ohronloa de Berno,— 
Ohro^que Anonyme.--Ohronlque dea cbanolnes de Neuob^tel, Michaud, 1889.-Ohro- 
nlk dea Bans Frdnd, Chur, 1876. — OoRoa, J. M„ Annals of Switzerland, New York, 1807. — 
Ooze, W,, A History of the House of Austria, London, 1807. —Oritlneau, Joly J., Ilistolro 
du Sonderbund, Paris, 1850, 3 vols. — Ourtl, T., Qoschichte der Schweizorlschou VolksgoaolK- 
gebuog, Zurich, 1885. 

Daguet, A., Dlographie de Guillimann, Fribourg, 1648; Les barons do Forell, Lausanne, 
1678: HUloire de la Confdd^ration Suisse, Genova, 1980, 3 vols. 

Alexander Daguet, Swiss historian and professor was born at Fribourg, March 13, 1810, of 
a family of poor nobles. Since 1860 be has held the chair of history and pedagogy at tho 
Acadenir of Neuchdlel. Ho has editeil Buccosalyely numerous educational journals anef figures 
among the authois of the publications of the Sooidte do la Smsse romando. In his own oounlry 
und abroad ho has gained mnumerablo distinctions. Ho is the founder of sovonil literary and 
bistorloal societies, and tbo lionourccl member of many more. 

D&ndlllcer, C., Ursachon uud Voispiel dor Burgundeikrioge, Zurich, 1870; QoBchichto tier 
Schweir., Zurich, 1884-88, 8 vole.; A shoit history of Switzerland, translation by E. Balisbury, 
London, 1899. 

Chas. IJdndliher, Swiss historian, was born at Staffa, May 0, 1840. Ho studied at Zurich 
and Munich and in 1871 was called to tho chair of history at tho Pedagogical Institute, KUs-h- 
nacht, whore ho is still instructor. In 1887 bo was named professor extraordinary in Swls.s 
history at tho University of Zurich. His history of Switzerland has boon translated into 
English. 

Dawson, W. H., Social Switzerland, London, 1807.—Der Bohwoizerlaoho RepubliUanor, 
Zurich, Lucern, Born, 1708-9, 8 vols.—DIorauer, J., Goschlcbto der sohwoizoriachon Eld- 
gcnossenscUaft, Gotha, 1887, 3 vols. — DoltaJn, B., La question suisse, ^clalrcissomonts his- 
toilques, Paris, 1860.—Droz, N., Inbtriictlonciviquo, Genova andLaiisamio, 1886; Dio Schweiz 
rm lOton Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1809. 

iVitwifi Droz, minister of foreign affairs for tho Swiss Confederation, was horn January 7 
1844. of a luuiiblo family of wnfehroakors. In 1894 he turned his attention to politics and 
became editor of n radical instrument, Le Jfalional Suisse. During the oleolions of 1860 ho 
obtained a high place in the grand council, thanlca to hla facile elocution and his ardont 
liberalism. He was m 1882 one of the negotiators of tho Pranco-Swiss treaty. Ilis writings 
are distinguished for clearness of presentation, beauty of stylo, and anbstautiahioBs of matter. 

Dubs, J. Das Oftenthcho Recht der EWgenosseuadiaft, Zlirich. 1855 3 vols — Dufour G 
H., Der Soudorbundakneg, Bftle, 1883. ’ ' ’ ' 


Eckhardus, Jr, <raonk of St. OdI) St Gallop Kiostor-Chroidk, Loipslc, 1891. —Egli, S. E., 
Dio scblacht boi Rappel, Zurich, 1873. —Bigger, C. von, Kriegswesen und Kriogskunst dor 
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sclnveizerisclieji Eldgenossensclinft, Lucerne, ISTS.—Bscher, H., Die Gkiibensparteicn in der 
Eidgenossenscliaft, Frauenfeld, 1883 —HtterllaTOQ Lucerne, Peteromnn, Erouica Ton der 
IttblTchen Ej-dtgiioscbaft, Bftle, 1607 

Petermann Pllerhji, captain of liUcernois in the wara of Burgundy, was tbe first to giTe 
to the world a voritable Swiss chronicle. A good deal of fiction Is mixed uitli his facts, but 
we glean fiom his writings many Interesting details of the scenes in which he ivas au actor. 

raaablnd, T., Qeschichte von Scliwya, Schwyz, 1632-1883,6 vols. —Pedderaen, Qcachichte 
der SchweizeriBohen Regeneration, Zurich, 1807.—Petscherln, \V., Die eidgondssischeu 
Abschiede nus den Jaliren 1814 bia 1848.—Fiala^ F., Archives pout I'liUtolre da la Udfoima- 
tion en Suisse, 1868-69, 3 vols —Pleury, J., Frauc-Comtols et Suisse, Besnn^on, 1809, 

iTean Pleury, professor of French literature at St. Petersburg, member of numerous 
societies of savants m Franco, England, and Kuasia, was born at Vasteville, Feb 14, 1816, 
lie baa published a considerable quantity of political, literary, pedagogical, and other papers, 
besides numerous boohs on a variety of subjects. 

Foral, F., Introduction doRogestc des documents delft Suisse romaiido, Laustinno, 1862 ■— 
Freeman, E. A , “The Lftndsgcmemde of Ury and Appenzell," in Jliatori/ of Pederal govetn- 
ment, London, 1803 —Froment, A., Acts ot gestea raerreilleux do la citd da Qcnevo, 1548. 

FiOfiMwi was a contlnuatoi of the chronicles of Bonlvaid and of Jeanne do Jussie. —Purror, 
P., Gcsohichte von Wallis, Sitten, 1850-1864, 4 vols. 

Galiffe. J. B G. (fils) Gen&ve bistonque et arcb€ologique, Geneva, 1869-73, 3 vols. — 
Galiffe, J. A , (p&re)Noticesg6i4.‘ilogiqiies. —6aiillier,E. H. Suisse en 1847, Geneva, 1848 — 
GauUler,E. H. A., and Schaub, C., Ln Suisse hiatoriqiieet pittoresquo, Genova, 185S-0,2 vols.; 
Les nrmoirios et les couleura do la Confdddralioo ct dos cantons suisses, Geneva and Blile, 1870. 

Qelpke, Kircbougosobiohto dor ScliwcU, Bern, 185G-1861, 2 vols.-^ingrna la Sarra, P. 
do, Episodes dos Guertea do Dourgogno. Lausanne, I860.—G-ifli, W,, Quollenbuoh zur Schwei- 
zerccsohlobto, Borne, 1809. — Graudpierre, L., Memoiroa poliblquos, l^oucbfttel, 1877.— 
Gelzer, H., Dio zwei ersteo Jahrbunderto der Scliweizcrgcschichto, Biile, 1810$ Dio zwei letzten 
Jahrhuudoite der Schwciieigoachichto, Aarau and Thun, 1888-80.—Gregory of Touto, His- 
toria Francorum. —‘Grasser, J, J, Scbwoizerlsch Holdenbuch, Basel 1624. —Grota, G., Seven 
letters on tiio recent politics of Switzerland, London, 1847. — Gueratd, Polyptvque dTroiinon, 
Pans, 1844, 3 vols. — Gullllmann de Prtbourg, F., De rebus belrotlerum, 1608, 

Francois Omllmann (or more properly Vuilloniainj, a dJstingnisbed snvont, was born at 
Homont, a canton of Fribourg. He taugbt at Solothurn, afterw'ards became professor of 
history at Fribouig and bistorlograpbcr to the emperor Rudolf IT. His death U variously 
placed at 1613 and 1633. Besides numcrons poems bo has left us valuable historical works. 

Gut, Der Oborfall in Nidwoldon, Staaz, 1863,—Quye, P, H., Pie Schweiz In ihrer 
politl&chen EntwlcUelung nls li'Oderatlv-Staat, ^un, 1877. 


Haller, C, L, von, Ocscbicbto der Wirhungon und Folgen dos bsteTroichiscbeu Feldzugs 
In del Schweiz, Weimar, 1801; Illstoiro de la udforme protestnoto dnus la Suisse occidentale, 
Lftuaanno, 1838. 

Charm Louia von Haller, grandson of the great Albert von Hnller, wag born at Born in 
1708 and died at Soloth\itn May 17,1854. lu 1800 ho was elected membec of the two councils 
and was ejected from both in 1831 when it became known tlmt be bad embraced Catholicism, 
Ho sojourned for a tlmo In France, but returned in 18S0to Solothurn, where he died at an 
advanced age. 

Haller, C. L. do, Helvetischen AiidrIcd. —^Heer, J., Jabrbueb dos Historic-Vereins des 
Cantons Glarus $ Heft, 18G5.—Hegel, O., Stadtohroniken, Lcipsio, 1862-64,19 vols ; Bciiptores 
rorum Gormanioaruin, Munich, 1885. 

Charles Hegel, an eminent German historinn, eon of tho celebrated philosopher, was born 
at Niircmburg June 7, 1818; since 1850 ho has been professor of history at the UnivorBlty of 
Erlangen. 

Helerli, J., Urgeschiebte der Schweiz, Bern, 1901. 

iTftcouc ITetei'K, Swiss litterataur, was born October 11,1858, at Herisan (Apponzell); be 
devotedhlmself to pedagogy and has made the whole of tho north of Europe the field of bis 
researches. 

Henne, A., Schwelzorchromck, St. Gallon, 1840.—Henna-am-Rhyn, 0., Qeschloble von 
St. Qallen, 1808; Qeschichte dca Schweizorvolkos, Lelpsic, 1805. 8 vols—Hermann le 
Paralytlque (monlc of Reicbeuftu), Cbronjcou de sex mtatibus muudi, Bfilo, 1530. 

Hetmann of Reiohenau, surnamed tho Paralytic on account of a contraction of tbe limbs, 
iv'os the son of a count of "Wobringen, horn in 1013. In spite of his physical afilicUon ho was 
possessed of unusual intelligence, nod ho became at an oaily ago the most learned rnan of his 
dny. Ho embraced the luonastio life. Ho became abbot of Reicbenau, where be died in 1064. 
He continued bis chronicle up to the day of his death, after which it was continued by Berthold 
de Constance. ‘ - tt 

Herminyard, A. L., Correapondanoe des Rdfonoatoure, Bale, 1646; Harlem, 1808.— 
Heusler, A., Der Baueiukrieg von 1653, m der LandaoUaft Basol. (Bfile,1864)i Verfassungs- 
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ce-icUiclite dor Stadt Basel. Btilo, 1860 . — Hidber, B„ Soliweizorlsclica Urkiindom-oglstGr, 

sSsa liiatorian, bom at Mels, November 28, 1817, iirofestJor of natural 

bi<!torv at tbo University of Bern, , 

Hilty, C., Vorloaungeii Ubor die Helvetili, Boru, 1878 ; Dio Biindos Vorfasaiiiig dor 
schweizerisclion Eidgenoasonscbaft. Bern, 3891. ^ ,, , , 

CAfirZea Htliy, Swiss jurisconsult, born at Wordonberg, February 28, 1838 ; callod in ]o7o 
to the obair of common (public)Ru(i federal In'vin the University of Bern. 

Hisely, J. J., Carfculairo do Hautcrestj aur I’origlno ot le devoloppmont dos liboittfs clos 
WaldstJ»tt, Uri. Sohwyz, efc Unterwaldeo. Lansaimo, 1839; Hisfcoire du comte do GrnyOio, 
Lausantie, 135S.—Hodler, Gcsohichta dos Swcizetvolkes, ncucio Zoil.,18b6.—Herzog, J., 
A Das Beferendum in der Sobwciz, BerJin, 1886 —Hottlnger. J. J., Das vl lodoi'orwncuoa 
der wissenscliaftlioben Bestrebungon in dor Bobweiz wlllireud der Mediations und Kobtaurationa. 
euoche I Vorlesnngen tlber die Gescbicbte doa Untergang^ dor alten Eidgenossenscbaft, ^Hidcb, 
18i4; VorlesuDgen liber don Diitergnng der scbwei'zoriacbon Bldgenossonacbaft, Zurich, 1800; 
aescbiobte der Eldgenossou, Zurich, 1825-1837, 2 vols, 

Jahonn Jacob JTodinyer, born iu 1788, professor of Greek at Zurich, must not bo con¬ 
founded with Jean Jacques Hottmgor, also a professor at Zurich, who died in 1810. 

Hug, ti., ami Stead, P., Tlio story of gwitzerlond, Now York, 1800.—Hutton, U. von, 
(Euvrea completes, Berlin, 1822-1825, 6 vola. 

Imbot J. (Bourenrd Lon) Die Jesulton iu Luzern.—lalrla, Dora d’, Switzerland, Loudon, 
1858, 2 vola. 


JaJin, H. A., Cbtonlk dasCantous Bern, Born, 1857; DerKeltischo AltorthuuiderBohwoiz, 
Bern, i860. 

Albert JaM, Swiss historian nnd nrcUtcologist, professor at Boru, foiuiorly socrotary 
of the departmout ol tbo interior, was born at Born, October 0,1811 

Johannefl Vitodurani, Chronicon, Zurich, 1856.—Jovius, P., HWborInj sul ton\i)orl», Billo, 
1607, 2 vols.—Juilien, Histoiro do Geneve, I860.—Juaeie, Joaone do, Lovam do calvluismo, 
lOOo. 

A rollgioua abbess of tbo convent of St. Claire, wbenco she was driven in 1605, together 
ivItU tbo other mombera of tbo community, to sock refuge at Annecy, wboro abo later bocanio 
abbess. She Uas pictured for us in all its crudity tbo coniHet of popular passions In tbo most 
primitive style, ana in language, which is iu itsolf an index to tbo comedy, tbo tragedy, and tbo 
ovecwbolmingly gross superstition of her day aud generation. 

Juatlnger, C., Bernctchtonlk, Bern, 1871. 

EoUer, A,, Dio UrcbllcU polUlschen Frogon bol der Bldg. BimdesrovlBion von 1871,— 
KUngenbergor, Cbrouik, Qotba, 1801.—Hdnigshofen, J. von, Clironiquo belveilquo,—KSiilga, 
hoven, von Strasbourg, J. T., CUronicum latiuum, Strnsbarg, 1078. 

Jacques Twinger Kbnigsftoven, bettor Imowii under tbo name of Twinger, a colcbratcd 
cbronicict of the 14tU ceutury, was born at Strasbuig ju 1846, of rich and uilUieutlal pavcnli 
At the ago of tbirty-slv bo changed bis condition of citizen for tbo ecclesiastical state and died 
in 1420. aged seventy-four years. 

Hoppi J. E., Urkunden zur Qcscbiolite dor BidgonSssibcbcn Bundu, 18D5, Goboblcbto dor 
BidgcuO^sisclion Bnnde, Loipsic nnd Berlin, 1844-62, 11 vols. 

Lsharpe, F. C., Momolres, Bern, 1864.—Liebenau, T. von, Blicke in die GoBchlcbto 
Eiigelpargs. 1870; Die Solilachl boi Scmpacli, Luxern, 1888; Indlcatour do I'lilstoiro suissu, 
1870, Die Bocks von Zurich, Stnnz., 1870.—Lavater, J, 0., Lottor to tbo French Dirocloiy. 
London, 1709. —Liltolf, Dio Glaubonsbotcn der Scbwclz, Luzern, 1071. 


Mallei, J., ConsidorntioDS sur la lldvolution, Biusseb, 1708 — Mallet-Dupan, J 
olres h'U’toriquQs et lltteraires, Gonova, 1779-1783, 6 vols —Mallet, P. II., Illsloiro cloa Suiasoa 
Qu Holvetieng, Genova, 1803, 4 vols. 

Henri Mallet, an eniinent historian, was liotn at Gonova in 1730, of a family roinarlc. 
able for the number of great men it has produced. He held the position ot protsssov of Watovy 
in several universities, ami was a meinbet of the aoadomioa of Upsala, Lyons, Cassol, aud the 
Celtic Academy. He died of a pialytio stioke lu the city of bis birth, Fcbniniy 8, 1807. 

Marsaiiohe, L., La Confddemtion llelvdtiquo, Nonohatcl, 1890.—Matile, G. A., lloiiumonts 
de rtiistoire do Neucbuiel, Masco bi&tonqne, 3 vols.—May do E-omammotier, E., Ilibtoiro 
miiitairo dos SuUscs, Bern, 1772, 3 vols. 

^ l^omainmorier was bom at Born in 1734, and became known to tho world chiefly 

through tho inilitary history. Tins, tlioagh a somewhat mediocre production as a litwavv work, 
conbaiiis important facts not to be found clsewhoro. 

KcOracken, W. D., Rise of tho Swiss RepubUo, Now York, 1901.—M5moivos et 
DooutH^ts, publids par la Soui4t6 da la Suisso romando, Lausnntic.—Moyer von Knonau 
Gerolcl, Eidg. Abscluodo ; St. Gallisoho GeschichtsquoUen, St. Gall, 1870-81, 5 vols.; Dio Saga 
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Wi\ der Befreiime der WtildstiUto, Bftle, ISTS.—Meyer, II,, I5io Denaie \md Bractealen 5n 
(ier Scliwelz, Ziiricli, 1858-60, Qe&cljiclito der Xl® iiiid XXl° Legion, Mitthelliiiigen do 
ZUiich, Zurich, 1853. —Meyer, 3., Qeschiclitc des schweiz. Bundesreolits, Zurich, 184y-l'<52, 
2 vols.—Meyer von Hnonau, Ludwig, Unodbuch der (icscbichto der acliweizctliichen Ekl- 
genosisenscLaft, Zurich, 1843, 2 vols. 

Louis Mey&v I'oii Knonau was tom at Zvmcli September 12, 1769. Ho studied history, 
law, and philology at Hallo, where lio became on ordent disciple of Professor Wolf He filled 
various diplomatic ofHces with fimness and intelllgonce, retired to private life in 1830, and died 
September G, 1841. IIis history of tho confedeialion Is one of Ilia most accurato and complete 
at the disposition of the student. His son, Oorold, born JIarch 2, 1804, followed in Ids father’s 
footsteps and devoted himself to public llfo. *rbe govornment courided to bis ctuo tha 
archives of Zurich and charged him with the pablication of the documents of the federal diet. 
He died Novemhor 1,1858. 

Miles, II., Chronik, St. Oall., 1902 —Mohr, T. von. Die Begesten der Benedictlner-Abtel 
Einsiedcln, Chur ^ 1848.—Mommsen, T., Itbmiscbo Qcschicbte, Berlin, 1M5, 5 vols., Inscrip- 
tioucs Oontedcrationia helvetiom, Mitt. d. anllq. Qes., Zurich, vols. 10 and 15, 

Theodor Mommam, an omiaent historian, was born Nov. 30,1817, at Garding, Schleswig, of 
a Danish family. Ho was displaced in 1832 from tho oliair of law at Lcipsio for partisanship 
in political events, but was immediately called to that of the University of Zuiloh. During the 
I’ranoo-PrHssiaii War he was among tho bitterest, enemies of Prance. 

Dfatmard, Q., Histoire do la OonMcWration snisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 5 vols. 

Charles ilfonnard was born in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865. His chief labour was the 
oontmuafcioQ of the history of Switzerland by J. von Muller. His clnssio stylo is apt to strike us 
of to-day as too stilted, but it is easily overlooked m tho appreciation duo to bis solid merit, his 
simple modesty, his generous and liberal spirit. 

Moot', Thcodoco, HiatonsoU'ChTonologlscbct Wegweiset Ohur,. 1873; Wegweiset duich 
da CuiTfttien, 1873.—Morel, G,, M4molres cb dooumonts do la Soo, d’liisfcoire de la Siiisso 
Tomaude; Die HegeBton der BoQodlotiDor.Abtei Binstodeln. — Morell, D., Dio helvetische 
Oesollsohaft.—Morin, A., Frdcis do I’lilstoire politique de la Suisse, Genova and Paris, 
1856-75. —MUller, J, von, Der Golst der Almen oder die EloUeitsbcstrobungen in der Soliwoiz 
vor der Uelvetlschetv IlevoUtUon, Zurich, 1874, Qeschlchte der schwelzorlBchen Eidgetiosseti- 
scliaft, ia4I-18-i7, 7vols.; Tndlcntourd’antlquIWssuisses, 1875; SchweizergescLlchlo,lausanno, 
1795-1801,11 vols,; Dor QosobiobtonScbwelzeriBcbeT Kidgonassonscbalt, Liepslc and Zurich, 
1805-16, 5 vols. —M(lUer*rr(edberg’, Schsvoizerlscbe Annalen, 1880, 6 vols. —Muralt, 0., 
Scbwolzorgcschlchte init durchgauzlgor QuellODangabo, Bern, 1865 

Naylor, F. H.. HIstorv of Helvetia, London, 1801, 2 vols.—Nlsard, M.. ^Itu(le.s sur la 
rcnnissanco, Paris, 1865 — Nusoheler, A., Dio Siecbonliiiuscr in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1860. 

Oohs, Gosclilchto der Stadt nnd Landscliaft Basel, Dflle, 1796-1832, 8 vols. — Oohsenbeln, 
Die Kvlegsgidndo «ud Krlegsbildec dca Burgundcikriegcs. 1876.— Oe, Dio AnfUnee dor 
sohweizeuschen Eldgenossonschaft, Zurich, 1891. —OechsU, W., Lslirbuchfllrdon QesclncbtS' 
nntorrlcht, Ziiiich, i885; Quellenbnch star SchweizergescbScble, Zurich, 1886; Dio Anfhnge 
dor schweizorlschcn Eidgenosseiischaft, Zurich, 1891. 

Willtam OechsH, born Octobor 0, 1861, at Illcsbach, waa destined by his family to the 
mlnlatry; Wt ho deserted theology for history, and after exhaustive study at Hoidelberg, 
Herlm, and Pans, lie was called in 1887 to tho ptofcBsorship of Bwigg history in tho Zurich 
Polytechiiical Institute. 

Orelll, A. von, Das Staatsrccht dor scUweizerlschon Eidgonossenschaft, Fribourg, 1885. 

Plerrefleur, P. do, Mdmoircs. 

The Memoirs of Pieros de Fterrefleur, grand banneret of Orbe, present an accurate picture 
of the progress of the Reformation. Modestly nnd without recrimination, though hhuBelf nn 
nrdeiit Catholic, lie endeavours accurately to reproduce day by day tho scones wbioli pass before 
Ills eyes—truth without passion, airapliclty without grossness his chief object. Moderation is 
the keynote of this recital from the Ups of ihopiouBnnd honoutahlo knight of Orbo, Unfovtun. 
ntely, tho original cUroniclQ having been lost, wo are obliged to contont ourselves with extracts. 

Peyssonel, C. C., de, Dlsconrs sur I’nUlonco do la Franco aveo les Sulsses et loa Grisons, 
Paris, 1700.,— 0., Saramlnng kleiner Schrlfteu, Zurich, 1806.—Plrhhelmer, W., 

Tli&toria belli Suitensis sive Helvotici, Tiguri, 1736. —Planta, P. C von, Die Bchwolz ia ihrer 
Entwicklung 7,nm EinhcUsstaato. —Pnpikofor, Qcschkhto des TUurgauB, Bischoffzell, 1880, — 
Pury, 8. de, Chronique des chnnoines de Neuclifitol, Neuchdtol, 1830, 

Rahn, J. N., Geschiohto der bildenden Klinsto in dor Schweiz, Zurich, 1876. — Rambert, 
E., Les Alps .suisses, Geneva, 1875. 

Eugene Ramheyt, born in 1880, first- turned hia studies in the direcllou of theology, but at 
twenty-four he was appointed to tho chair of French literature at Lausanne, which he 
occupied until the Confederation called him to tho Polylechnical School. Hie Bojourn at 
Zurich lusted tweuty^ono years, when, in 1881, he returned to hin own canton. He was nol 
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lone, howover, to breatlie liia imliro air. lila laborious career being suddenly cut short in 1830, 
His works are uumetous and varied, but all era remarkable for great power, authority, fliicl 

*^**”Raucli®nateIn, H., Der Foldaug Ctesara Rog®** Helvetier, Zurich, 1883 —Relatio 
OonBictus Iiaupanala. —Roportorium der Absebiede dor EidgenOaslschon ingsat/.ungen, 
1803-1848, a vols. (Additional reports of the old federal diets). — RlUlet, A , Los OrigiucB do 
lo Oonfeddration auisse, Genova, 1868 —Roohholz, EldgenSssischo Llcdotchronilc, Born, 1835. 

— Rodt, E von. Die FoldzQge der SchAveizor gegoo Kan dau Kiihnen. Oescbiclito des born- 
ischen KrieESWosons, Schaffhausen, 1848-1844,3 vols. — Roget. Amddfio, Los SuisHos ot Geneve, 
Geneva 1804; Hlstoirodu peupio do Geneve, Genova, 1870-83, 7 vols,—RossoljV., Ilistoiro 
httdrairo do la Suisse romando, Berh, 1887-01,2 vols,—Rovsrea, P. do, Mdmoiros, Born. — 
Ruchat, A., Hlstoira do la R4formatlon on Suisse, Lausanne, 1727-28. 

Abraham JRuehal, the father of Swiss (Ftonch) history, was born in 1078 of a poftsaut 
fflially. Educated in Germany and Holland, be returned to Switzerland to become professor of 
history at the University of Lausonne. The Jlialoire de la Hefomatwi en Snme was but a 
part of a projected gouotal history of Switzerland which was never completed. Itnohat says 
of his labours: “ 1 have been tempted nine times to give up the entorpriso uud live in ponce; 
hut the desito to serve my country lies evor reinvested me with courage. I seek not glory, 
but truth and the public good. I bavo always endeavoured to write ns though some day 1 woro 
to he called to account for the products of my pen.” 

Sarnen, Livre blauo do Sarnen, In Les Originea do la Confdddration auisBO, by A. HUHot, 
Genova, 18G8 — SohlUlng, D (the youugoi), Luzerner Cbronik, Luzern, 1802. — Sohrelber, II, 
I/irltl GlaroonuB, Pribourg, 1878 —Schuler, M., Geschiebte des Landes Qlatua; Thaton \uul 
Bitten der Bidgenosaeu, Zurich, 1856, 7 vole. — SeorStam E., QalOrle suiB.so, Biographies Na* 
tionalcs, Lausanne, 1874. — Saehausen, B., Scbwelzer Polltik wtihrend dos clroisslgjllhilgou 
Kriegos. Halle, 1882. — Segeafler, P. von, EldgcnSssicbe Absebiede, Slants uud Bocbtsgoschicme 
von Luzern, Lucerne, 1839-1850,17 vols — Wmmler, J., Vom Beglmont dor IDbllchon Bldgon. 
osaoESohaft, Zurich, 1676. — Steiger, R. do, Coup d’<cll g6n4ral sur I'histoiro railUair© des SuIb* 
SOS, Lausanne, 1866. — Steinauer, Gcschicblo dos Frolstaatos Schwyz, Einsiedoln, 1801,— 
StetUer, M., Annalea oder Boachrelbang der vomohmeton Qeschichion, Bern, 1030, 2 vols. — 
Studer, K , TUl^Eulenspiogel im Lande dos Tell, Zurich, 1600 — Striokler, J., Lohrbuch dor 
Schwolzorgesohlcbto, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung der bolvotischon Ropublik, Frnuonfolil, 
1890; Dio Quellon zut Reformatioosgoscblchte, 1884. —*Stumpf, J., Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 
1547. 

Tageblatt der Qesetze uud Dekrete der geaetzgebenden R&the der Helvetisoiren Re< 
publlk, Bern, 1600, 6 vols. —TlUier, J. A von. Gescbichle der Eidgenosson wdhrond dor 
Zelt des aogoucissouon FortschrlUs, Bern, 1863-1855. 8 vols.; Gesohichto der Eidgonossoasohafe 
wahrend der sogeuauateuRostauraiionsopoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, 8vols,; Gesohichto dor Eul- 
genosserv wfthrend dor Herrschaft der Vermittlung^snkto, Zurich, 1845-1840, 3 vols,* Gofichiclito 
dca Freistaatos Born, Bern, 1838-1839, 6 vols.; Qescblchte der holvetlBchou Ropublik, Born, 
1843, 8 vols. —Tschudl, A., Chronicon Holvetlcum, Basel, 1784-1730, 2 vols. 

Tbo most complete ot the early Swiss cbtODiclos aud tho basis of Mtlllor’s history. 

Vaucher, P., Esquissos d'hisloire Suisse, Lausanuo, 1883. — Vleuaseus, A., History of 
Switzerland, Loudon, 1840.— Viticeut, J, M., Slate and Federal Govornmont of Switzorlainl 
Baltimore, 1891.—Vifloher, 'W., Qescbicbto dot Scliwivbtschen SttidtebUndo, QOtiugon, isoi! 

— Vita S. Gain, Translated by A. PoUbast in Die Gcscbichtscbreihur dor cloutschon Vorzolt 
Vol. 1, Berlin, 1857. —V3geji, Vatcrlfladisclio Geschfehto, Zurich, 1072.—Vogolln, A. niul 
Bacber, Qoschlchto dor schwoizerischen EWgonossonschnfl, Zurich, 1854, 4 vols, — Vulllo- 
mln, L , Histoiro do la Coufddfiration suisso, liousanno, 1876-1876, 3 vols, 

Vulliemin was tho founder of tho d'Atsfoirc de'la Suisse romande, togotlior 
with Felix Cliavonnes tho poet and F. do Qingins tbo historian. Imnginntlvo, ardent patriotic 
vanously gifted, Vuliiomin devoted nil his tolent to bia country’s use, and merits tho oturnal 
gratitude of Switzerland. 


Watten^l,Qo3chichtoaorStadtundLBndachnftDern,SchnfIliauaoii, 1807-1873. S vola — 
Weldmann, rather, Gescblchte dor Landsebaft St. Galioa, St. Qnll, 1884. — Wild, K.. AuszUgo 
aua handBcbnft ichon chroniken und aus dou Ratbsprotokolleu dor Stadt und Republik St, G&. 
a Switzerland, London. 1833. — Wlntherlhur, Morf 

1878.~Wirlh,8tatistik dor Schweiz, Zurich, 1871-76, 8 vols. 

Geschichto der Ilistorlographla 

in tier Schueis, Zurich 1895.^Indicateurd'Iii8foiro deSolouro, Bolothurn 1800, ^ 

born at Zurich March 31&t, 1810, is tho son of tho burgo- 
and L iSiviJ Iiu- ‘ ^ 1 ®appointed pre.sident of the Soo{4li d’hisloire siiissc in 1864 
and urns cr»all> recognised as among tbo most learned of the historians of tho century 
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Zellwegar, J, K., Qoscblclite dcJ AppenBcllischen Volbes, Tro^eu, 1830 ; ClironologiscLe 
Uebersiclit der ScliweizergescWchto, Znrich, ISffi'; Oescliiclito dcr diplomatischen verliJiltnisso 
der Scbweiz mlt Fiankreicb, Beta, 1848.—Zachokko^ J. H., Hlidoito de la latte dea cautona 
d^mocratiqucs, Qonova and Paria 1823; Hlstor/ of tha Invasion of Switzorliind by Iho FrencL, 
truusliited by J, Aiken, London, 1803. 



A OHKOKOLO&IOAL SUMMAE.T 0? THE HISTOEY OF 

SWITZERLAm) 


Before tite Roman Conquest 

Before 3000 n.C. (Stone Age ) The lake-dwollera, the earliest people of which traces remain 
in what is now Switwrland, live in primitive huts huilt on piles in the shallow 
wateia of vniioua lakes. Thev do not know the use of metnl; use stone axe-heads, 
fixed in slag's horn and wood hafts, flmt aiTow-hcads, etc. 

3000-1000 n.c. {Bronze Age.) The lakcnien lentn to manipulate raotalj advance in skill and 
mental cultiu'oj niakc aitisticnlly shaped bionze spear-heads, swords, etc. 

1000-100 D c. (Iron Age.) The lakcmen suhstitute iron for bronze and achieve gi’eater 
beauty and pcifoction of workmanship. Then’ weapons and implomenla become 
gradually identical with those of historic times. In tneir later days they como into 
contact with Gauls and Romans 

107 D.c. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then Inlmhiting Switzerland, led by 
the clan of the Tigutinl and undei command of their cliicf Diviko, joined tho 
Ciinhrl and Teutones in a raid into southern Gaul. The allies defeat the Romans, 
under the consul Luems Cassius, at Agcn, nml overrun Gaul. 

102 D.c. Tlie barbarians arc defeated by tlic Romnna under tlie consul Marius near Aqxito 
Sextins and one elan of the Helvetians, that of tlie Toygeni, is annihilated. 

101 DC. Another division of the invading barbarians is cut to pieces by tho forces of 
Marius and hia colleague Catullus, near VercolH. The Helvetian clan of tho Tiguiini 
alone cscajics. 

CO DO. Tlie Helvetians prepare for a second migration Into Gaul. A powerful chief, Orge- 
totlx, piotuisea to secure free passage through the lands of tho AUobroges and 
JEdui Ho is accused of treason and dies, by suicide or murder. 

53 DC. The Helvetians, accompanied by the Boii and neighboring tubes, begin tlio maroh, 
Julius Ccpsor checks the Helvetians at the Rhone, and destroys the Tigurini at 
tho Aiav (Sadne). At Bibracto Cscsar defeats tlie Helvetians. Their remnants 
roturn homo. 


Under Rosian Dominion 

67 B.o. Caisar's lieutenant, Sergius Galba, subdues the Helvetian Veragri and Seduni. 

Helvetia is made a Roman province. 

62 n.c. The Helvetians take part in the revolt of Vorcingctoiix. 

43 DC. Romans settle nt Noviodimum (Hyon) and in vniious other parts of Helvetia. 

27 D.c. Helvetia is made part of Delgica, one of tho provinces of Gnul, niid comes moio 
diiectly under Roman control. 

15 B.c. niiiGtia (the Gnsons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and Tiheiius Ncio 
and made a Roman pi-ovincc. 

A.D. 09 Aiihis Cccciiin lays waste Helvetia and massacres large nuniberH of the inhahitaula. 
Claudius Cornis, a Helvetian deputy, by his eloquence saves the people from com¬ 
plete destruction. Aventicuin (Avciiehcs) becomes a Roman city of iinportaiioo. 
Roman civilisation mokes much progic&s m Helvetia, especially in the western por¬ 
tion. Under tlie Romans militaiy roads and foitrcsacB are huilt. 


Fno.\i TUB Oeuman Invasions TimouQn tub Cabi.ovingians 

2C0 Hordes of Aianmiini devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy Aventicuin 
300 diristinnity niakes some converts in Switzerland. 

305 Alamnnni again oveiTiin Switzerland. 

400 Tlio Alain.inin conquer eastern Switzerland. 

Rurgundians mareh toward tlie Rhine and approach Switzerland. 

^ the^Ilomanr"^ ^ western Switzerland, receiving "Sabaudia” (Savoy) from 
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406 The Franks subjugate tlie Aiamanni, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 

493 Tlic Goths conquer Rhajtin. 

COO King Gondebaud rules in Burgundy. Ilia laws become pait of Swiss institutions. 

624 The FrankSj under Clodomir, eoq>tuTe Geneva, 

634 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland into their 
po^Yer. 

636 Rhfctia ia given up to the Franks by Ihc Gotlis, 

570 The Langobardi invade soutbem Switzerland. 

674 The I<Vanki8h king Gontran cheeks the incursions of the Langobardi. 

CIO The Culdoc monks, led by Cedumbanus and Callus, spread Christianity in Switzci' 
land 

CS7 The Cailovingians begin tbeir rule over the Franks. They foster religious establish¬ 
ments in Switzerland. 

7C8 Charlemagne ascends the Frankish throne. He gives an impetus to religion, educa¬ 
tion, and industi'y in Switzeilandi founds scliocils aud clmiclics and increases their 
■wealth. 

774 The Flanks gain possession of the Italian valleys of Switzeiland till then held by 
the Langobardi. 

S43 By the Treaty of Vevdum ■western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to Lothair, eastern 
or German Switzeiland (Alamnnnin) with Rliaitia. to Ludwig the Gorman Feudal¬ 
ism is becoming well established m Switzerland. Tlie church owns large estates 
and the bishops are powerful. Arts and ecichcgs progiess in the monasteries of 
St. Gall, Eeieliennu, and PirtfTcrs. 

■853 Ludwig the Gcnnan founds tlie FrauinUnstci at Zurich, 


TrjrE OP BtmooHDiAN and Alajiannun Bui^ehb 

'8S8 Eudolf I ia orowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over western 
Switzerland. 

•S17 Count Buikimrd of ItluEtia u mode duke of Alnmannia (Swabia). IIo rules over 
eastern Switzerland. 

'010 Burkliard I, duke of Alamannia, defeats Budolf II of Upper Burpindy at Winterthur. 

020 Alamaunia is foimally incorporated with Goimany. Lastciu SwitzeTlaivd thus be¬ 
comes a part of Germany. 

022 Eudolf II of Upper Buigttndy marries OmkJiarJ’s daughter Bertha who brings to 
Diuguntly the upper Anigau. ^ 

030 Eudoli It acquues Arclafc (Cisjmnno Burgundy) ns the result of n raid into Italy 
Avitli Hugo of Provence. Thus the kuigdoiw of Buigundy is leumtcd and Switzer¬ 
land, tts an important part of this kingdom, attorns prominence. 

D37 Eudolf II of Duigundy dies. Good Queen Bertha, his ■widow, rules bencAcently os 
regent foi her son Com ad. 

•940 Conrad is placed under tho miavdlnnsliip of Otto I of Germony. Beginning of Ger¬ 
man influence in western Switzerland. 

950 C<mvad defeats the Huugotians that invodo Swllzeilaud. 

002 Queen Bertha founds a religious house at Payerne. (Traditionol.) 

090 Ekkehaid II of St, Gall, Uie most famous man of Icamiiig of his time, dies. 

892 Tho serfs rise against the nobles of Aargmi and Tliui-gau. 

993 Eudolf III of Burgundy. Bwitzetland is turned over more tind more to the clergy 
and the groat nobles. . , , 4 ., 

1016 Eudolf III abdicates in favor of Henry II of Geimnny, Henry is opposed by the nobles 
of Burgundy in several battles in Switzerland. 

1022 Tlio distinguislied scholar Holker HI of St. Gall di®. 


FKOit TUB Union of Switzeuland under rms Gerjian- EuPEnona to the Founding 

OF THE Swiss Confederation 


1032 

1033 
1038 


1045 


Conrad II of Germany defeats the Burgundians at Morat and Neuoliatel. 

Ho is crowned king of Burgundy and thus adds western Switzerland to Germany. 

Bureundv, Alamannia, and Hhietia fall to Henry HI. All Switzerland ia heieby re¬ 
united os unit of Germany. St Gall ia a leader m lenrmng. The abbeys of Zurich, 
Ehemau, and Einsiedelu and the bishopries of Coiic, Constance, and Bflle attain 

Heniv m of Germany by assiiming the ero-wn of Lombardy aecurea poaseBsion of all 
the teiiitoiics of Switzeiland not alicady within Iiia dominions (Italian Switzer¬ 
land). He is frequently nt Bflle and Solothiirn, Ho liolda imperJal diets at Zurich 
and lavishes gifts on her religions foundations. 
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1057 Eudolf of Rlieinfclden begins his rulo ns duke of Alaniannin and governor of Bur* 

cundy, thus controlling all Switmland. _• t ii 

1077 Rudolf is elected king by the opponents of Henry IV. Switzerland is drawn into the 
struggle between IleiiiT IV and Pope Gregory yiL . . .. 

1080 Rudolf is slain and liia army defeated at Werabuig. The Guelf-^tlhnngcn faction 
wars against IVedciick of Hohenstnufen for the possession of Alainaimin. Many 
inonaateiies, castles, and towns are dcstioyed in Switzer^nd. . „ , 

1000 Bertliold II of ZUhringen inherits the possessions of the Rheinfeldcns m awitzoiiand. 
1007 Bcrthold II Hurrcndcra his elmms to the dukedom of Alainannuu He reeeivos ns 
TceojiipensG the imperial bailiwick of Zuiicli, and is made duke of that poition of 
AlnmnTini'a lying in what is now Switzeilnnd. , , tt ti- 

1114 The people of Scliwyz resist the encroachments of the monks of Einsiedcln, Henry V 
decides in favour of Emsicdoln. 

1127 Conrad ot Zhbriiigcn is ereated Tetior of BwigvmAy by tVi® Uitba.\Y. Moat 

of the territories comprising moilcin Switzerland are now under the rule of tlio house 
of Zilhnngen. Tliis family goveins benevolently throughout the century, 

1140 Arnold of Brescia finds asylum at Ziiricb. 

1144 In the quanel of Einsiedcln and Sehwyz, Conrad IH decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 
1140 Bernard of Clairvaux prcaelies the crusade at Zurich, Many Swiss join the crusade. 
1152 The Waldatiltte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of Constance. 

1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Anrgau and in tlio forest 
states the house of Hapsburg gains in wealth and power. 

1177 Bcrthold IV ot Zilhnngen founds the ficc city of Pribourg. 

1180 Bertliold V. succeeds. Ho develops the policy of walling in strong cities to ofisot the 

E ower of tliQ nobles. He fortifies Burgdovf, Moudon, Yveidon, Ltiupen, and SchnfT- 
ausen. 

1100 DexthoUl V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avcnchcs and in the Grindelwald. 

1101 Bcrthold V founds the city of Bern 
1208 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland. 

1211 Betthold V is defeated by Count Thomas of Savoy, who seizes Moudon. 

1215 Dominicans begin to enter Switzerland. 

1218 Bcrthold V dies childless. 'With him the house of Zhhringcn and the rcotorato ol 
Burgundy ends. Switzerland reverts to Germany, Bern, SoloLliiirn, Zurich, and 
other towns become immediately dependent on the erapeior, and gain In freedom, 
Many nobles become subject to the empire alone and increase in power. Tho 
houses of Savoy, Kyburg (Inheritoi’s of the lands of the ZUhringons), and Ilahs' 
burg become most pronunent. Religious oiders fiourisli. 

1231 The people of Url obtain their first charter from ICing Henry, which nominally places 
them directly under the empire. 

1240 The community of Sehwyz is given a charter from the empire by Fredeiiok 11. Savoy 
extends her dominion to include Vaud and other portions of Soulhei-n Switzerland. ‘ 
1245*1250 The people of Switzerland take sides in the struggle between Guelfs and Gliibol- 
lines. Riaings occur in the WaWsiattc against tho house of Ilabsbuig wliicli has 
gained authority in middle and eastern Switzerland. Tho expulsion of opiirossivo 
bailifTs (referred to this period by modern investigators fioni its former position 
in 1307-08). 

1250 Lucerne enters into alliance tvitli Sehwyz and Obwalden. 

1254 The antiqm confederaiio, the earliest league of the ’Wnldstatto, is formed {uncer¬ 
tain date). ' 

1255 Tiorro of Savoy is acknowledged suzernin of Bern; later of Morat and Bfilc. 

12 C4 Picne of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of tho house 
of IlnbabuTg is founded through the inheritance of tho possessions of the Kyburcs. 
12G0 Zurich with the aid of Rudolf of Habsburg defeats Ulrich of Regonsburc. Rudolf 
gains in iiifluciico with several Swiss towns. 

1207 Pierre of Savoy defeats an army sent against him by Rudolf of Hababurg at Lbwen- 
burg. Peace between Hftbsburg and Savoy. 

1273 Ri^olf of Habsburg besieges Bale. Ho is clioacii emperor of Germany. Bale submits 
T^ ««dolf inheriU the possessions of his cousins in the WaidstUttc. 
iS5 S’*?®!! 'w consewated emperor by Pope Gicgory at Lausanne. 

1277 Rudolf acquires Fnbourg. He now holds in Switzerland teiritoriea eniiivalent to 
modern canons of Aar, Ziig, Thurgau, Born, and Lucerne, tlie towns of Sursce, 
W^aStte ^ Winterthur, the convent of SUckingen, and tho wnrdonship of the 

1238 Rudolf twico uiisucoesafully hesieges Bern. 

«.nbuamdo at tho Sohosalmldc and Earn ia 

1201 The men of Uri, Sehwyz, and Untcrwnldcn (the throe Wnlclatiltto) form the Ever. 
Insling Lenguo (Liciyo Bund), for the defence of their common rights and interests. 
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Tlio WaldatHtto form a terapornry alliance with Zurich In the struggle for the 
imperial throne between Adolf of iTassan and Albert, duke ot Austria, the con- 
federntcB ivith Zinicli and lifile aide against Albert War ensues Tlio terntories 
of the bishop of Constance and the abbot of St. Gall are laid waste, 

1292 Tho Austrians defeat the men of Zurich before VVintorthui Zurich is forced to make 
pence with Albeit and her alliance with tlie forest states is annulled, 

1294 The first Laiidegemcmdc of which record remains is held in Schwyz. 

1207 Adolf of Nassau os king of Oemiany conOrms the chatter of 1240 to Schwyz and 

the same charter to Uri. 

1208 The Bernese defeat the Austrian noblca at Dombflhl. Albert, duke of Austria, ascends 

the Gorman thioue and atiengtbens the power of Austria in Switzerland. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Weiner StaufTachor of Schwyz, Walter PUrst of Uri, and Arnold of the Mclehthai 

in Untenvalden, with thirty companions take nn oath on the Elltli to free the 
country from oppressors, Willlnni Tell shoots tho Austrian bailiff Gessler. (These 
events arc now regarded as legendary.) 

1308 The expulsion of tho bailiffs (This event some historians now regard as merely 

tiaditionni and refer it to the pciiod 1245-60.) King Albert is murdered. Bern 
concludes a league with Solothuin. 

1309 Henry Vin confirms the charters of Schwyz and Uri, and grants liberties to Unter- 

wniden, placing all three under direct imperial iurisdiction. The confederates renew 
their alliance with Zuricli. 

1314 The men of Schwyz capture the abbey of Emsicdeln because of a quarrel over pnature 
land. Ficdcrick of Austria places tho Waldstllttc under tho ban of the empire. 
The WnldstHttc conclude allinmos with Glaius, Uracin, Art, and Interlaken. Louis 
of Bavaria, rival of Frederick for the German throne, dBclarcs the ban removed. 
Tlio confoderatos taka Iiis side in tho strugelo for the throne. 

1816 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of FredorT^, moves against the WalclstHt'tc The 
Swiss vanquish tho Austrians at Morgnrten. Leopold is slain. The three forest 
districts renow' the Eveilnsting League of 1291. 

131C Louis of Bavaria recognises the now league, declares the political rights of the house 
of Austria forfeit in the forest districts, and confirms their several charters. 

1318 Truce witli Austria. The Habsburgs surrender all jurisdiction over the WnldstHtto, 
hut tlicir rizhts iiiciety as landowners ore recognized. Risings against Austria 
in western Switzerland. Leopold besieges the free town of Solothurn, but soon 
withdraws. (Traditional rescue of the Auslrinns at the bridge by the men of 
Solothuin) 

1323 Born and other Buiguiidmn towns enter into an alliance with the forest districts 
for protection against Austria and tho aristocracy. 

1328 Lucerne icvolts from Austria, 

1332 Lucerne (foui th of tlic “old" places) joins the league. 

1330 Civic revolution in Zurich places Rudolf Drun at the head of tho city government and 
gives power to tho craft-guilds. 

1330 The Derncao with men from the forest districts defeat tho nobles at Lnupen. 

1350 Mosancie of Austrian conopirators at Zurich. The men of Zurich destroy the castle 

of Rappcrsclnvyl, Zuiich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 

1351 Zurich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters the league. 

First regulations as to the aid that the confederatea owe to each other, first federal 
lights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence. Duke Albert of 
Austria unsuccessfully besieges Zurich. 

1352 Zug and Glarus (sixth and seventh of the “old" places) enter the league. The duke 

of Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the pence of Brandenburg, Zug 
and Glarus are ogain brought Into subjection to Austria. 


TiiE Conpedbuation op thb Eight Old Places 

1363 Bem (completing tho eight" old places") enters the league, adding greatly to its 

sticngth. 

1364 Zuricli is besieged by tho foices of Austria and tlie empire. 

1365 Pence is declared at Regensbmg (Ratisbon). . ... 

1301 Clinrles IV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful union for the 

preservation of the pdblic peace {J^dfiiedAntMrhmdung)* 

1304 Zug 13 freed from Austrian rule by the men of Seliwyz. 

1307 The Gotteshauabund (league of God's house) is formed in the Engadme. 
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1308 The Pcflee of Thorbcrg adjusts matters between Austria and the confederates. Zug 
reioins the lensue as n peimanent inemher. _ „ 

1370 The Parson’s Ordinance {PfaffcPWef) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 
provides for the preservation of peace among the confederntes. ^ . ,, 

1375 Eneueimnd de Coney to nasort ck^s to lands in Aargau invades Switzcviaud Nvitk a 
horde of iiiegulnrs in the Giiglerkrieg, or English War. De Coucy is loiucd in tJic 
Entlehueh and nt FrcihrunneP. , . ^ , ,, * 4.1 

1382 Eudolf of Kyburg, of the Hnbslmrg lino, is defeated by Bern and Solollun-n, in tlio 

13S4 Bern and Sdotimrn take Thun, Bnrgdoif, and other places from Rudolf of Kyhuig, 
Tlie Kybnrgs me forced to accept citizenship in Bern. 

1385 The Swiss cities join the league of the south Gernmn towns. The luon of Liiccmo 
demolish Rotenhurg, the lesidenee of the Austrian haililT. 

1380 The forest districts come to the aid of JjUceine ngnmal Austria. Th& Swiss defeat 
the Austrians in spite of gi'cot odds in tho battle of Seinpach (Arnold Winkelricfu • 

138S The men of Gkrus aided by a few from Sehwyz defeat the Auatuana at Nlltels. 
Glarus is delivered from Austria. 

1389 The confederates aie eeciued in then contpiests by a sei'cn years’ truce with Austiia. 
Glnnia poi xnanontly rejoins the league. 

1303 SoliSno’s attempt to deliver Ziineh to Austria fails. By the Senipach Oidinanco 
(&’cmpacJier Bi'lef) tlic confederates are dinwn closer logelhor by provision for an 

ai my and for tho preservation of order. 

ISO-l The truce with Austria is prolonged for tw’cnty ytars. The Swiss Confedevacy 19 
recognised and political dependence on Habsburg is practically nt an ond, Tho 
country hereafter is commonly known aa Dtc Schiccls (Switzorlaud). 

1303 Formation of tho Upper (Grey) League in the western Grisons. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1492 Revolt of tho people of Appenzcll and St. Gall against the abbot of St. Gall. 

1403 The Anpenzolleis defeat tho abbot’s forces nt VogeUnscck. 

1405 Tlie abbot’s tioops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in tlio battle of 
the Rlieinthal or Stoss 

1403 The Appenzellots are beaten at Bregenz. 

1411 Appenzcll is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save Bern), 

1412 The truce of the league with Austria is prolonged for fifty years. During the first 

half of the century the league increases its tcrritoiy, not giving poliLieal rights, 
however, to the acquired lands. 

1414 The council of Constance is convened. Switzciland is visited by great numbers of 

ocGlesiaatics and groat nobles. 

1415 Duko Frederick of Austria helps John XXIII escape fioin Constance. Tho emperor 

Sigisniund iilaces Fredoiick under the ban. By Slgismund’s oidoi the confederatos 
eoiiquoT tlie Austrian Aargau. Bein receives the lion’s share. The first common 
baihwieks (Frde AiiUcr) are established. Uprising of the Valaia against tho baron 
von Rnron, a dpipotic ruler. 

141Q Lucerne, Uri, and Untenvalden form an nlliancc With Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Vnlaia take the Vftl d'Ossola fioin Savoy. 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquiie tciutory to the soutli of the Alps 
receive a check in their defeat by the hlilancsc at Arbedo. 

142.4 The Grey League is formally lencwcd, 

1430 The league of the Ten Juiisdictions is foimcd in the eastern Grisons. Cenilicting 
claims over the territories left by Frederick, count of Toggenbmg, cause dissension 
between Zurich and iSchwyz. The other confetlcvntea lake sides with Schwysi 
1410 Tile men of Zuneli invade Schwyz but me compelled to letrcnt. Felix Ililimiicilin, 
luinianist, furthers the new lonining at Zuiich. 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists fwleial jurisdiction. Civil war (the Old 

Zurich Wav) breaks out 

1443 The Zurich tioops arc defeated at Snnkt Jacob on tho Silil. Stllssi, the biugoniaatcr 

of Zuiich is slain. ® 

1444 Zurich is hesieped by the confctlcr.atc8. Cliailoa VII of Franco sends to her aid 

M ild bunds of the Ainingnacs under command of the dauphin Louis. They slauRhlcv 
1 T. * cotifeilcrates.wlM) make a heroic defence at Rnnkl Jacob on the Bus bcfoie Bftlc. 
11-0 ^° 5 *^hided. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance witli Aiisti in, 

J4.->- Xhe Suiss Longue concludes treaty of friendship with France. A new class of allies, 
n'o rri^"f nc.cociftte districts (ZvgicanMe OrU), begins to gathci round the league. 

14d 8 The league forms an allmncc with Bappeiaehwyl. Sigiamund, duke of Austria^, inU 
by its loss declares war. ' 


irritated 
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14C0 The confederates ovcrnin tlie Austrian Thurgau. This results in the second accession 
of common haiUv.iek8. The nit of printing is estaWished at Bale. Founding of the 
Univeiaity of Bale. Jlaterlnl and aiiistie culture floiinslieg. 

1401 Sigisnmntl gives up Tliuigau which comes undoi the piotcetion of the confederate? 

1403 The confedciatea lencw tho Frencli ticnty with Louis XI. 

HG7 2uiieh pujohases Winteithiir from SIgIsmund. The league makes a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with Philip the Good, duko of Buigundy. 

1403 The Swiss lay siege to Waldehut, Sigwmuud buys ikom off. 

1400 Sigiaraiind obtains tlie protection and financial aid of Choiles the Bold of Burgundy. 
He gives as security Alsace, the Waldsliut, and the Black Foiest. The Qllianco 
of Charles with Sigisnmnd violates the tieaty of 1407 and iticcnsca the Swiss. 
Cliarlea the Bold commits the mortgaged lands to Peter von Hagenbach, ns vogl. 
His seventy is complained of by the Swiss 

1470 Louis XI of Fiance makes a treaty with the Swiss to secure their ncutiallty. 

1471 The thiee leagues of the Gilsons eonfiim nn earlier alliance. 

1473 Sigisniund bet-Oines the ally of Louis, who aims to leeoneile Sigismund and the Swiss 

and turn them against Chailca tlic Bold. 

1474 The confedeiates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold for the wrongs 

done by Hagenbach to their fi lends in Alsace. As the result of tho efforts of 
Louis XI, tlio Eveilasting Coinpaet {Biclgc Sichliinff) is signed at Constance. By 
it SigisiTnind icnounces all Austrian claims on the land? of the confederates and 
they agieo to support him. The freeilom of the Swiss Confcdeiation from the 
Habsburcs is now formally established. The Swiss and Sigismund join n league 
of tho Alsatian and Hhine cities. Hagenbach is put to death with the connivance 
of Bein. The confederates at the instance of Sigismund declare war against Cliarles. 
Bern takes tho lead in westward aggression Il6ricourt is taken by the con- 
federates 

1475 Furthci successes of tho Swiss. Bern captures a!.\ty towns In Vnud, fighting against 

Savoy, which has joined Charles Ibc Bold. Bern and Upper Valais fonn an alliance 
mid the latter prevents the passage of tho Milanese troops of Savoy, The emperor 
and Louis desert tho confcdeiatcs. 

1470 Chailcs tho Bold captuiea Grniison and has the ganieoii executed by two of tboir 
own comrades Tho Swiss gain a glorious victoiy in the battle of Qranson and retake 
tlio town Ricli spoils and revenge, diaries besieges ^lorut. In the battle of 
Moiat the Swiss decisively defeat The Burgundians By intervention of Louis XI 
aw ananaomenb is made with Savoy by which for the first time rioncivweaking 
distiicts become connected with the eoiifcdoration. Savoy loses Fribourg, Gronson, 
Jlornt, Oibe, Eehallcns, and Aiglo. Bern profits most, 

1477 The Swiss and the troops of Rend, duke of uiriatne, defeat Charles the Bold at the 

battle of Nancy. The foundation of Swiss nationalitv is flimly laid by these vic¬ 
tories, and the fame of Swiss arms Is ivoild-wide; but internal jeolousiea arise. 
Riots in vaiioua states. Tlio band of tbo Mad Life. Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Fil* 
bomg, and Solothurn foim a separate league and a perpetual treaty {Burgrechl). 

1478 The men of Zurich, Liiceino, Uri, and Schwya defeat tlie Milanese at the battle 

of Qiormco. Switzerland expands toward tho south. 

1480 Fiibourg and Solotliuin seek admission to the lc,ague. This demand is opposed by 

tlio lurnl niembcra and supported by the towns belonging to the separate league of 
tlio Biirgiccht. 

1481 Tho Compact of Stanz {Sianzer Verkomuis) pievcnts disruption. Nicholas von dor 

Flulie aids to an understanding Fiibouig ami Solothurn <tlie ninth and tentli mem- 
bers) are admitted to the confederation. The separate league of the towns is dis¬ 
solved. Dangerous societies oie forbidden. The compact concentrates tho govern¬ 
ment of the confederation. 

1489 Hans Waldniniin, burgomnslor of Zuiich, attempts to subordinate tho peasants. He 

is overtliiown and executed. 

1400 Insurrection against the fedcia] government in St Gall is put do^7n. 

1490 The Swiss I'cfuso to obey the imperial clinmber, objecting to taxation without repre¬ 

sentation, Tiicy ipfuso to join the Swabian League. 

1497 Tlie confederate.s conclude a perpetual league with tlie Grey Longue of the Grisons. 

1408 Tho confcdeiatcs concliule a peipetiial league iritli the League of God’s House [Gottes- 

lianslund) of tho Grisons. . ^ ir • 

1409 Tlie Swiss go to the support of their allies in the Qiiaons against the cnipeior Maxi¬ 

milian and the Swnbinu League. Successes of the Swiss at Trieaen, at Bruderliolz 
near BAle, ab Calven, at Scbwadeiloo, and at Frasfcenz The Swiss Confederation 
by the peace of Bfllo secures fieedom from Geruiau imperial regulations and rmea 
to the rank of an allied state of the empire, having practical independence. 'iDie 
Swiss establish theii rights in the Thurgau. Tlie league of Ten Juiisdictions in tUu 
Orisons confirms nn alliance vvith tlie Swiss League. 
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1500 Swiq9 niercenaiics engaged by Louis Bforza. aun-endcr Novaia to the rrcncli ratlior than 

fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII. By the help of the Swiss Milan 
liGcomea a property of Prance. The practice of Swiss serving in foreign niinics 
has now become frct|uent. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTHUY 

1501 Bhlc and Sohaffhausen (the eleventh and twelfUi meinlers) are ndmitted to the 

confederation. 

1510 Selunner, bishop of Sitten, induces Swiss troops to aid in tlio expulsion of the Froneli 
from Italy. 

1512 The Swiss con<iuer Milan and drive the Preneh out of Italy; declare hlaxlmiliaii diiko 
of Milan. In rotiim the eonfederatea receive Ticino and the Grisona Icnguca got 
tho Valtelliiia, Clevca, and Bonaio. 


TuE CONFEDEnATlOM OF TniIlTEEIf fiXATES 

1513 Appenzoll is admitted to the confcdernlion, thua completing the confederation of Tliir« 
teen States. The Sryi'^s defeat the French at Novaia. 

1S15 Francis I tlefeala the Swiss at Mai^nano, bienking the Swiss powo in northern Italy. 
1510 The Swiss League conoludea a ticoty of Perpetual Peace with Prniiee. Hans Holbein 
at BElIe wins great reputation aa a painter. His work marks the further advance of 
humanism in Switzerland. 

1619 Ulrich (Huldrcich) ZwingU preaches the Reformation at Zurich. 

1521 Twelve sUtes the eonfcdciation (Zurich being restrained by Zwingli) conoludo 

an alUanco with France. 

1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to picach unauthorised doctrines. 

1523 ZwingUla tQac!vm| is sanctioned by the council at two '‘disputations" at Ziulcli. 

Zimeh pusliss forwaid the work of the Reformation, but is not Bupported by llio 
other coiifedavates. Tho first ccclesitistles arc publicly mairied. 

1524 Under ZwuigU'8 leadetwhip Zurich dissolves tho monasteries. 'Die forest states nrevnil 

on the diet U Lucerne to pronounce for the old faith. Rciigious riots occur ju tho 
iti^Sorn Sw?tzalnnd**^ IHingcn is burned down. The Reformation piogrcsscs 

1625 The map is discontmued at Zurich. The tompoui rights of the Gvossmtlnstcr aio 

turned ovei to the state. The Carolmum, n school for liumanlsts, founded by 
i’ n ^ cultui'e. XauBrtniic concludes an nlllaneo 

® and Bern, ^lo disorders caused by the anabaptists are checked. 
The Swiss meicenaiiea arc defeated with the French at Pavjn. 

1626 The dispHtatioii at Badon, Lck, and Fuber, representing tlio Cariiollos, decides iu favour 

Fribourg^ executions follow. Goiieva forma nlliaucoa vUli Rem and 

1327 Evangelical coburghership of Zuricli and Constance v 

15.10 Genoa with confederate aid seciiics freedom fiom. Savoy 

lo31 Second war of Kappel. The Cntiiohc mcmlieis nf th« <-• ^ 

Near Knppcl the men of Zurich L dSed 

Kappel. The Rcfoimation in Switzcilniid is coiisiderobl? e],ecS"' CaSa 
1 w 1 CathQlica and JanSS ^ ® icactioii. 

bale begins to pie.aeh the Rcfoimation m Genova ^ 
ir?? Reformation IS successfully planted in Geneva by Fare! 

153C Bom ecmquci^ Vaad nnd Lausanne and tnkea them from ^nvr.^ m- 

*8 publlslicd ' 8lvm comes to 

I.)3S By iniluence of the papal party Chlvin is kdod fiom Genova 
1541 Calvin returns to Geneva and there estahli«iliPB n ii« 

rimu, He enters upon a harsh lule imSninp S go'’®''«ment, the conslsto- 
1548 Constance is captured by the Austijuns in «»/. “nd ejceoiitiiig liis opponents. 

tho Siiisg Coifcderalion. Smikaldcn nndm cut off Horn 
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1549 Calvin's theological disputes with the Zmich leformcis are portly settled by the Com¬ 
promise of Zuiich (Oonsensm Tigurinus). 

1663 Michael Ser\’etus is burned nt the slake at Geneva at the instance of Calvin. 

1665 Calvin expels from Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty tind leplaces them 
by; foreigners. The city gains the name of the “Protestant Pome.'' Evangelicals 
dri^’ca out of Locnino take refuge in Zurich. 

1659 Calvin founds the University of Geneva. 

1604 Calvin dies. Thfiodoro do Biizc succeeds him ns head of the church. Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy, supported by the Catholic members of the league, demands 
back the diatricta acizad by Bern in 153C. The Treaty of Lausanne restoros several 
of them. The counter-Peformation (Catholic reaction) makes itself strongly felt 
in Switzerland. It is furthered by Carlo Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, and at 
Lucerne by Ludwig Pfyffer, the "Swiss king." 

1505 Tlic Catholic states of Switzerland ally themselves with Pope Plus 

1660 The'second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union between the Calvinists 

and the Zurich refonners. 

1574 Tlic Catlrolic reaction advances by the eslablisbincnt of the Jesuits at Lucerne. 

1580 A papal nuncio comes to Lueemc. Borromeo founds at Milan the " Collegium Helvcti- 

cum ” for the education of Smss priests. 

1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland fov the Catholic reaction. 

1682 Tile Piotestanta object to the intioductlon of the Gregoiian calendar. 

1580 The Golden or Borroracan League for support of Catholicism is formed by the seven 
Catholic members of the confederation (Uil, ScliTV'yz, Untcnvaldcn, Lucerne, Zug, 
Preibmg, Solothiini). 

1088 The icformcd states form a separate league with Strasbiirg. 

1097 Awenzell is divided into two paita, "Innei Rhodes," Catholic, and “Outer Rhodes," 
Protestant. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 Tho Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the Escalade ”). 

1020 Maaaaci'O of Proteatanta in the Valtellma. The valley la won for the Catholica. Tho 
Swiss Confederation lemalns noiuiiiallv neutiol m the Thirty Years' War, but various 
inciubci'A become involved from timo to time. 

1022 The Anatiiaus oonquer the Ih-Ullgau. 

1024 French tioopa tako tho Valtcllinu. 

1029 Tho Valtellma is taken by the imperial tioopa. 

1032 The Baden Comprouiiso adjusts the leligioiia atatua of tho "common bailiwicks." 

1035 'rhe French onco more capture tho ValtcUino. 

Ctfewrgn SentAsoVi with Vitw ol lV»o Spjcnuvwh. Yrovioh vit oi tho 

1030 Tlio ind^endonco of the Gnsons is established. 

1048 By tliQ Tieaty of Westphalia the Swiss Confederation is formally seporated from Ger¬ 
many and recognized ns ind^endenfc. Religions divisions continue to cripples tho 
energy of tho eonfedeiation. Poveity, ft icsult of the Thirty Years’ War, causes dis¬ 
content. 

1053 The Peasants’ War breaks out in Bern, Solotliurn, Lucerne, and Dfllo because of the 
oppiosaion of tho govcining class. The peasants form a league of Sumiswald, They 
are defeated at Wolilenseiiwyl. 

1064 Tlie Piotestant Swiss intercede for the Wnldensos. They win the friendship of Oliver 
Cromwell, who pays great lionor to their envoys, 

1055 Piotestant fugitives from Scinvyz find refuge in Zurich. 

1660 The flvst Villracigcn War results. Christophcc Pfyltev of Lucerne with a body of 
Catliolies defeats the Protestants at Villmergen. A treaty is concluded which pro¬ 
vides for tho individual sovcieignty of each member of tlie confederation in religious 
matters. 

1003 The confederation makes a treaty with Louis XIV of France, by winch Protestant 
Swiss meicenaries are taken into tho king's pay. 

1008 As the lesult of encroachments by Louis in tho Franche-Comtd the confederates provide 
fov joint action against outside enemies by putting into execution tbe agreement 
kiiown na tho Defonsionale. Picnch Frotestont refugees find sheitor in Switzerland. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1707 Pierre Fatio at the head of a committee of the council at Geneva demands a more 
liberal govemment. 

1712 Tho abbot of St. Gall by his oppiesaions rouses tho people of Toggenburg to inaur- 
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reelion- The second Villmergcn War (or war of Toggenhurg) between Catholics 
and Protestants from these tioublea. The Catholics are dcleatcd at YiUmergen. 
The Treaty of Anrau assnrea the “common haiUwieks” leligious libcity and gives 
ad\antngeg to the Protestants. 

1715 The Catholic iiicmhers of the confederation by the Truckli Bund agree to put Prance 
in the position of guamntor of the confederation. A period of decline, The con¬ 
federation has little unity. Unsatisfactory iclations of the clasaes, 

1723 The conspiracy of Davel to ficc Vaud from the oppvcs.sion of Bein is cnishod. 

1720 The "Haricn" (hard ones) opponents of the govcinment, and the "Linden" (soft 
ones) nt 2iig struggle for aiipiemacy. 

1732 The ‘'Haiten" gam a victory over the “Linden” in the Outer llliodes of ApponzclL 
1737 The dcmocriita win a victory for Ubcval government in Geneva. 

1744 Deinunda for a moie liberal government nic made in Bcin. 

1740 Hontzi’s eonsspiiflcy attempts in vain to oveithrow the oligaichy at Bern. 

1748 Discontents of the common people cause disoidcr in Ncuchhtcl. 

1755 Popular npiisings in the Leventma arc crushed by the government of Uvi. 

1702 The Helvetic Society ia founded nnd fosters aspirations for libeity. Rousseau, then a 
citizen of Geneva, publishes the ConUal Social, These books are publicly burned 
by order of the city government. The popular party wins in the Outer Rliodes of 
Appenzell. 

1704 The ‘•Harton” are victorious in Zug. 

17G8 Armed intervention of France, Zuiicli, and Bern in Geneva to suppress popular revolts 
of the “natives” Disordeis oeeui in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

1770 The “natives" use m icvolt in Geneva. 

1777 All of the thiitcen states of the confederation join in making a new allinnee with 
France. Political disturbancca ocein in Zuiicb. 

1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Society arc forbidden 

1781 Anarchy in Geneva. Pastor Waser is executed nt Zurich for opposition to iho city 

govcinment. France, Bern, and Sardinia Intcivcnc. Emigration from Geneva. 
Insurrection at FriLourg under Chenaux. 

1784 Joseph Suter, a popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 

1780 Tlio French Revolution begins to find sympntlilzcra in Switzerland, 

1700 Exiles from Yaud and Fribourg orgawise the Helvetic Club at Pans to spread tho now 
ideas in Suit/erland The club stirs up risings in the western part of the con¬ 
federation Lower Valais ilscs against the oppressive rule of the upper ilistriota. 

1792 Porrentriiy defies the prince bishop of Bflle, wItJi tlie help of tho French drives out tlie 

imperial troop.s, forms tho Raurnclan Republic This afterword becomes tho Fieneh 
department of Jfont Terrible Geneva is saved from France by n foiee from Zurich 
and Dorn, ilassacro of the Swiss guords at tho Tuilerles by tlio Paris mob. Tho diet 
of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss icgiments. 

1793 A reign, of terror begins in. Genevo. heeausc of uptislug at tho “ natives.” 

1794 The revolutionaiy party assumes control in Geneva. Ai rests nnd muvdois. Demands 

for greater freedom are made at StUfa in tho territory of Zurich, 

1705 A reaction sots in in Geneva, The insunection at SUlfa is suppressed 

1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bnilimeks of the Valtellma with the Cisalnino 
Republic. La Hnrpo calls on the Directoiy to piotcct the llboities of Vaud nuainst 
rbo oppression of Bern. ® 


The Helvetic Repddwo 

1798 French troops in response occupy ilttllmuscn, Bienne, nnd part of the lands of tlio 
pnnce-bisliop of Bnlc. Insurgents open the piison of Chillon, Another Fionch nrmv 
enters A and and the Lemanic Republic ia procluimed theio. The French occunv 
liibourg andSolothiiiii; defeat the IJeincsc after fierce fighting at Neueiicok taE 
Beni, the st.onghold of the anstocal.c party, and pillage the LasiS ^i^Revo^ 
lution tmiinplis over the Confederation. By oidei of the Directory, tlio Helvetm 
Rc-public, unc and md.yisible, is proclaimed. Peter Ochs of Baio siipplics a con 
stitution len of the Urn teen members of the old confederation accept the new 
government ’J^en .vlhicc “cantons,” oi administrative districts, mo cimtc S 
ioroH districts rebel. Tbcir resistance, headed by Alois Reding of Ll vvvz ia mi? 
in f H Schmicllegi, llorgarte.i, and at RoUienthurm S 

1709 Zurioh. the forest cantoms and Rhietia become tho Beene of the strurrnlo of tlin Ann 
ttKius and Russians against the French in the wau of the CoalitiSm 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1802 Strife between the centintiata and the federalists. Bonaparte withdraws the Trencli 
troops, TJie Helvetian government is driven fiom Bern, Bonaparte convenes 
Swiss statesmen at Pans m the consitUa, «nd nets as mediator, The Frickthnl, the 
last Austrian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic Republic by 
Bonaparte. 


The Conpedehation ok NI^•ETEE^ Cantoks 

1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made tlic constitution of “ Switzerland.” Tills name 

for the drat time ia used as the official name of the country. The thirteen, meinbera 
of the old confederation aie set up again and six new cantons arc added. There 
are to be no moie privileged classes or subject lands. Switzerland enjoys ten 
years of peace and piospeiity 

1804 Insurrection breaks out at Hoigen in the conton Zurich. 

1806 Neuclihlel is given to Marshal Berthicr. 

1810 Vnlnis, wliicli has been a separate republic, is made into the French department of 
the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is founded, Fcstalozzi and 
Fcllenberg work onfc an educational system. 

1813 Austrian and Itusaian troops, supported by tho renctionory party, enter Switzerland, 

tho diet abolishes the constitution of 1803. 

1814 "The long diet" at Zurich attempts to adjust party differences. Bern heads a party 

anxious to restore tho old order. Zurich and the majority stand out for the nine¬ 
teen cantons of Napoleon. The allies cuter Switzerland. 


Tirs Lbaqub op Twenty.two States 

1816 Tho Swiss diet accepts tho dcoisiona of the coogreas of Vienna and a new constitution, 

tho Federal Pact, is adopted. Tho leaguo of States is made to include 

twcntvrtwo members. Tlio sovereign rights of each canton arc recognised. Tho 
federal diet oxcrciaos supremo aoveroignty only iu purely national concemsK The 
great powers at tlio congress of Vienna guoiantee the neutrality of SwitzorUnd. 
Switzerland is freed from subserviency to France. Now aristoeiacies niako them* 
solves felt. 

1817 Switzerland becomes a party to tho Holy Alliance. 

1810 Tho Helvetic Society again takes up noUtical reforms. 

1823 Freedom of the picas la restricted under inlliicncc of the gieat powers. Intellectual 
reaction and ultinmontanism become noticeable and cause disaensions. 

1830 Tho July revolution in Paiis finds an echo In Switzerland. Twelve cantons reform 

their constitutions in a democratic sense. Popiiiai demonstrations at tho asaonibly 
of Ustor. 

1831 The aristocracy of Beim submits to liberal reforms. 

1832 Tho cantons Zune]i, Bern, Lucerne, Solothurn, St. Gall, Aargau, and Thiivgau agree 

to united action looking towaid leform {Blebencr Concordat). They aio opposed 
by the reactionary cantons, Uri, Schwyz, XJntenvaldcn, Valais, and Neuchfitel, 
wliich form the league of Snnicn (Siirncr Bund). 

1833 Bilio is divided into a rural (Basclland) and an urban (Baselatadt) hnlf-canton hecniise 

of tho desire of tho lural population for proportional rcpieaontation in the Diet, 

1834 Political refugees to Switzerland Jiicrcasc to Buch on extent that nicoaures aro taken 

by the diet to prevent abuse of the piivilege of asylum. 

1835 Religious tumuUs in Aargau. 

1836 Difficulties with Franco over taiiff regulations. Heligioua tumults in tho Bernese 

Juin 

1838 The Society of the Gliltli is founded at Geneva.^ 

1830 Ronctioii in Ziuieh ngninst radicals and freethinkers. {Strauss’ Life of Jesus). 

1840 Clericals icvolt against the radicals in Aargau. 

1841 Tlicy are put down. Eight monasteriea in Aaigau arc auppreBsed. The quarrel pro¬ 

vokes disputes in the diet. 

1843 TIic diet effects n coiiipiomise in the religious quarrel in Aargnu, by which four instead 

of eight of the monasteries are suppressed. The seven Catholic cantons, Uri, Seuwyz, 
TJnterwalden, Lucerne, Ziig, Fribourg, and Valais, hereupon form a separate league, 
tho Sondcibiind. _ 

1844 Tho Sonderbund declaies for the reopening of all the inonaatcriea in Aargau. Tlie 

n, w. — von. XVII. v 
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elerienla in Lucerne, the Vorort. give high porta to Jeauita, Parties of free-Iancea 

1845 Tlie^Sck^^n ^Luccrn^fa Renewed, but is nnsueeesafu!. The radicals gain contiol m 
Zurich. , ~ 

1^4? S WW., t,.3 „e now 

ie3Qfve3Ti?evL^7,l%?^^^^ exprt tlie'^Josiiits. The attempt 

to enforce the clecrre leads to the Sonderbund War. Hns is quickly ended by the 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gialikon, largely because of the good 
geocralsliip of Lufour. 


SwiTZEnbAKD AS A Feddhai. State 


1849 A new constitution U accepted by the majority of the cantons. Switzerland bccoinea 
a federal state {Uitudmiaal). A central government is organised consisting of 
a council of atates {Standcralh), u national coimeil (mUonal Bath) and a federal 
council or executive {Btmdesrath). German, French, and Italian arc recogniaed ns 
national languages. Bern is chosen the national capital. , , 

1855 The federal polytechnic scliool is opened at Zurich. ImprovoDicnts in the cauca- 
tional system are introduced. , , , , , « 

1860 A royalist conspiracy m KeHcb.1tel ia put down and causes a dispute between Svritzcr- 
land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Lcuchfitel. 

1857 NcuchCltci is definitely ceded to Switzcilnnd _ 

1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preserve neutrality in the Italian 
War and puta nn end to foieign cnlUtmcnls.. 

1800 The Swiss government protests against the cession of Nice and Savoy to I'lnnco. 

1801 French troops occupy the Voll& dc Dnppcs , 

]8C2 The question of tho frontiers in the vali-e de Dappes is arranged with Franco by 

mutual cession of territory. , 

1804 The convention of Geneva introduces hiimnnitnvian reforms m warfare. Election riots 

at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 

1805 Ifitornotlonal social science congress meets nt Bern. 

1809 Bcstrlctions ou religious liberty of Jesuits, etc., are removed. An attempt is mndo 
to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but falls. 

1807 An international corgross of workmen is held at Lausanne. 

1800 The construction of the St. Gottliard tunnel is decided upon. 

1871 Switzerland shelters French refugees of the Franco Gcrmnn War though insisting 

on the mnintenanoo of neutrality. The growth in power of the "old Catlioliea^' 
causes disturbances in western Switzerland (the struggle against UUraniontanlam). 
The Alabama Arbitration Coinnilsinon meets in Geneva. 

1872 An ottempt nt revision of the constitution is defeated by a sraoll majority. 

1873 Abbe ireriiiillod, appointed by the pope “ apostolic vionr ’’ of Geneva, is banisiicd fi on\ 

Switzerland The see of Bishop Lachal of Bfllc is suppressed by several cantons 
because ho Upholds the doctrine of popal infallibility. 


SWITZBIILAXD UNDER THE CONSTITDTION Oli* 1874: 

1874 A new constitution, n revision of that of 1848, ia accepted by the people. The refer¬ 
endum hereby becomes a part of tbc machinery of tho federnl govcimiiwifc as it 
had already been part of that of most of the coutons. The new constitution iii- 
creases centralisation in tlic govcmmeiit Tho iiitermitionai postal congress mcots 
at Bern and lays the foundotion for the international postal union 

1876 Iteligious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A law regulating Uie working hours in factories la passed, marking im advance in 

labour legislation. 

1878 James Fazy, noted atatesman, dies. 

1879 Legislation puts nn end to dissensions ov'cr the fiiiancieiing of the St, Gottliard 

railway. 

1882 The St Gottliard railway is opened 

1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne. 

1884 Bishop Lachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino An iiitcinatioiial conference is held 

at Bern to secure the protection of copyright. 

1887 Alcohol U made a state tnonopoiv 

l.SSa The creation of a see jit Lugano cxcitea the opposition of tlio radicals. An important 
law for llie protection of patents is pa'saed. 
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1880 Bismarek’s spy Wolilgeinutli Is expelled. Germany protests. Difllcultics nrisiiiG out 
of tlio Swjsa custoin of granting political asylum are settled. 

1890 Boligioua riot at Ticiuo. The principal eompiilsory insurance ngainst sickness and 

accident is accepted by popular vote 

1891 The federal constitution ia aTnended so that fifty thousand citizens by the " initiative ” 

can compel the fedeial autlioritiea to prepare and submit to the people any reform 
in tlie constitution demanded by the petltionera. The establishment of a state 
or federal bank la approved by the people. The purchase of the Central Haihvay by 
the eonfodoiiition is rejected by popular vote. 

1893 The killing of animala in Jewish fashion ia prohibited by exercise of the initiative 

1894 All attempt by the initiative to secure the adoption for the government of a socialist 

scheme to pvovido employment fails. 

1890 A National cxlnbition is held at Geneva. Labour riots directed against the employment 
of Italians causo innny of those to leave 2uiiclu The eightcciitli international con- 
gichs on copyriglit meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in Germany 
and Great Biitain. 

1897 The national council adopts a hill authorising the confederation to purchase tlic 

five principal railroads when the tcims of tlic concessions expire. The proposals 
of the goveinment ns to a federal bank are rejected by the people An international 
congiess for tlio piotcction of labour is held at Zurich. It votes in favour of tho 
prombition of Sunday labour except under special conditions, for the restriction of 
uiihealtliful trades and nigliMvoik, for the betterment of the conditionB of eniploy- 
mont for woincu and for a working day of eight hours by legal enactment. 

1898 TTic government authorises the conslruetion of the Simplon tunnel. The people vote 

for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a sot of federal codes. 
The principle of the puichaso by the confcdciatwn of the principal railroads is ap- 

f iovod by popular vote The empress Elizabeth of Austria is assassinated by an 
talian anarcliiei in Geneva. Expulsion of anarchists follows. 

1800 Tlio scliomo for tho establishment of the “double initiative” is launched. The law 
for the oompnlsory insurance of working men against sickness and accident is 
passed by tho legislature. 

1000 Tins piopoanl, however, is rejected by the people by a largo majority. The pro- 
posiils for proportionol representatiou in the national council and for the election 
of tho federal council by the people (tho “double initiative”) arc rejected by 
popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


1001 On representation of tho Turkish govcininent the federal council suppresses publica¬ 
tions of tlio party of Young Turkey criticising tlic sultan for the Armenian mas¬ 
sacres. Public opinion candcmning tho action of the council os n violation of the 
right of asylum finds expression in ninny places. Anti-Russmn demonstrations aro 
iiiado at Geneva and Bern by socialists. Tlic socialist movement gains in strengtii. 

1902 Diificultioa with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at Geneva of on 

niLiclo reflecting on tho muideicd king Humbert causes the temporary withdrawal 
of the dijilomatic representatives of the two countries. A general strike in Geneva 
leads to disturbaixccs vrhicU are put dowiv by troops. The federal couneil iasues a 
decree suppicssing such religious congiegatioiis or orders db have not been author¬ 
ised by law. The ladical democintic majority in tlic national council is consider¬ 
ably strengthened. 

1903 A now protective tariff is adopted by popular vote. The Zionist congress at Bflle votes 

to iuYcatigate Great Britain’s offer of land in East Africa for Jowish colonisation 
1004 Arbitintion treaty concluded with Great Biibiin, and new oommorcinl treaties arranged 
witli Gormiuiy and Italy. Construction of tho Simplon tanael liindeicd by discovoty 
of hot springs. 

1905 Tlie nortli ami south lieadings of the Simplon tunnel meet on Febiuaiy 24tli. Aibitrn- 

tion tieuties ratifictl with Fiimco, Aiistrio, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway 

1906 Official inauguiation of the Simplon tunnel hy the piosidcub am] the king of Italy, 

1907 Th^govcumieiit petitioned to oondnet a plebiscite proJiibitmg the mile of nbsinthe (Feb). 

PioposaU to build eleotric loilwayup the Matteiboin j and goneral inilway activity. 
Strikes nt Vevoy, involving the cnlhiig out of the militia; agreement anived at in 
April. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 

Bv DB. A. S. RAPPOPORT 

Author of “ Ruggian History,'*" The Curse of the Romanovs," &o. &o. 


“ Russia evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 
that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his reason 
had hopelessly gone adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
German poet-philosopher is true enough. What Nietzsche, however, did not 
know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as far as 
general civilisation, intellectual culture, development are concerned, of 
Russia fls a whole. Only a small minority, the so-called intelligmiia, has 
evolved intellectually, not Russia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between Russia and the rest of Europe. 

There is a vast gulf, ever broadening, between the Russian intelligentia 
and the Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to be 

limited to a select few. The bulk of the people has not onlv failM to advance 
from a state in which it was surprised by Jenghiz Khan, but it has actually 
retrograded to a more savage condition. Revolutions have passed over their 
heads without in the least affecting them, “The Russian masses,” says 
I^roy-Beaulieu (The Bmpire of the Czars), “have not felt the breath of 
either the Renaissance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution, All that has 
been done in Europe or America for the last four centuries, since the time of 
Columbus and Luther, Washington and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is con¬ 
cerned, non-existent.” 

The people never think, or at least have not yet left that crude state of 
barbarism which precedes the dawn of civilisation; the first rays of thought 
have scarcely tinted with orient hues the dark horizon of ignorance and super¬ 
stition of the Russian population; the great events have failed to_ stir its 
mental inertia. I am, however, far from maintaining that the fault lies with 
the nature and national character of the people. The rich nature, the subtle 
spirit of the Slav, his power of adaptation and imitation make him not only 
accessible to western civilisation and culture but also capable of producing 
something which bears the impress of the peculiarity of the Slavonic genius. 
The intelligentia is now giving ample proof corroborating this statement. 
The Russian intelligentia has passed the phases of growing and changing and 
doubting and has reached a condition of maturity, asserting its manhood and 
right. Before examining the intellectual development of the Russian intel¬ 
ligentia and the point it has reached, as compared with western Europe, we 
must try to find out the causes that first produced that gulf between the few 
and the many, and the circumstances that were instrumental in widening it. 
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Ifc ia a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old woncl. there 
was a time, at the beginning of the eleventh century, when the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman conquerors were on the same level of 
civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor¬ 
man invasion and very frequent were the relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth centuiT, 
Kiev was known to the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Many a ja/rl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia. On the road along which the commercial connection lietweeii the 
East Sea and Ryzautium developed were situated the towns of Smolensk, 
Tsheini'mv, Pereiaalavl (oil V. der Bruggen, Wic llxLssland Europaisch 
^VuTdo^'^, 22). When the Norman princes, the varangians as they wore 
called bjTthe Slavonic nations, conquered those towns and subdued one tribe 
aftor the other, the existing civilisation developed rapidly under the pro¬ 
tection of the new rulew. Forth from Byzantium and Grooco, from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the descendants of Rurik kept 
up a oouuQotion, western iufiuence came to the north. Learned monks came 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and wore instrumental in spreading the languages, ciistoinH and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the hniati (princes) of Kiev build olmychos 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which Vladimir compelled his nobles and boyar,s to send their ohil- 
dron. Tho commercial relations with the west and the south were very vivid 
and frequent, and on tho market places of Kiev and Novgorod motley crowds 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, and 
Jews were to be seen. 


The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pene¬ 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes. Yet the Normans, os the propaga¬ 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tribes, 
much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Conqueror 
amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in England. Had the Tatar invasion 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development of 
Russia would have followed the same lines as that of western Europe. The 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe, so eagerly 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have continued 
and brought the Slav countries m increasingly closer contact with the west 
and under the influence of all the currents that were destined to traverse 
Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of learning wliich shed 
their light upon the dark medieval age (and only a few rays of wliich found 
their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later period) would have 
made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen The 
Mongolian invasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and brought it 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, which was in a nascent 
state, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe were cut off. 
ihe wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated between 
Europe and Asia, earned away and destroyed every vestige of western 
influence. Kiev, Moscow Tver, Riazan, Tshernigov, and Smolensk were 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhere in 
the heart of China or in the centre of Asia sent down Ins generals and lax 
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I-Iundred3 of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed with the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civilisation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one; Mon¬ 
golism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a Russian 
would care to admit or western Europeans have realised. Greater and 
greater became the gulf between the Russian and the Romance and Teutonic 
worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia might liave 
been saved, when the dawn of better and happier days broke in, by another 
power: the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing to circum¬ 
stances, this in many respects civilising agent powerless. 

In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted 
that it had all the education in its hands. In Russia, liowever, the case was 
different. Eroin the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
ever since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Whilst the enthusiastic 
.adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of Byzan¬ 
tium, the mass of tho people, although nominally Christian, remained heathen 
in reality and has lemained so up to the present. Tliis was due to tw'o rea¬ 
sons. Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worship with its asceticism. 
Asceticism and raonasticism, a retirement from the world, became the Chris¬ 
tian ideal. This ideal was too higli, too unattainable and too foreign for 
reality and for daily life, whilst on the otlier hand the perfect Christians 
considered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous, Tims the clergy 
sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the ma.ss, whilst accepting 
the oeremouies of Byzantium, had learned nothing of the ethical teachings of 
Ohristiauity. The gulf between clergy and people wtis also due to^ another 
reason: The first mombens of the clergy wore weeks, monks coming from 
Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprehensible to tho Slavs. The Rus¬ 
sian bishops, who gradually took the place of the learned eastern monks, and 
who could oommuuicate with the people, were still too ignorant themselves. 
And then suddenly tho Tatar invasion came. Coimection with Byzantium 
iras out off. Tho iaBux of the Greek clergy .isd Byzantine Icaming had 
ceased too early, before the Russians had had time to acquiro some amount 
of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the intellectual development of the 
mass took place very slowly, the intellectual level of the clergy sank rapidly. 
The consequence was that when fcho Russian clergy met the people they were 
both on the same intellectual level, tho priests had nothing to teach and bad 
no prestige. This also explains, psychologically, the origin of so many reli¬ 
gious sects in Russia. Having no respect and no admiration for the ignorant 
priest, addicted to drink, the peasant goes his own way when he suddenly 
feels a craving for religious ideals. 

Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Rii^ia from Europe and whilst 
the latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly 
bub gradually the times of light and learning, Russia stood still. The Europe 
of the Renaissance was not a creatio ex nxhilo. It was the result of a slow 
process of development. The barbarians who had built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Hellas and Rome, had taken over the classical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman Empire. ^ Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conquerors had iio understanding for 
the value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds 
of intellectual culture were lost. But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
iind the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasures which they 
had relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, and blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Grajco-Roman, Romance, and Teu¬ 
tonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Spain, 
scholasticism, Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the discovery of 
new worlds, the spread of commerce, scientific inventions and discoveries, 
stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulses in every new direc¬ 
tion— all these new and stirring events were so many phases through which 
European society and European life passed before they reached the stjite of 
modem development. Many were the streams and cross-currents that tra¬ 
versed Europe separately before they united and continued the more rapid 
advance of a new life and civilisation. All this was lacking in Russia. Russia 
missed during its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None of 
the forces which, although invisible, were steadily furrowing the European 
soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh air and new light, were at work in 
Russia. The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period of 
constant change, of mingled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceaseless 
blending of the old and the new, unnoticed at the time but clearly distin¬ 
guished from the distance of later ages, was lacking in Russia. There was 
no pope, no powerful ohurch, and consequently no Reformation and no spirit 
of indrividualiam —no feudalism, no knights, no Crusades and no acciuaintanco 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widening of the mental 
horizon of the people. There were no learned monks copying Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modern thought. 
There was even no language in which the treasures of the ancient world could 
be communicated to the Slavs. Pew people could write, few even count 
properly. 

^ There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institu¬ 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos¬ 
cow under Alexia, but here only a foreign language or two were tauglit. Its 
aim. was to tram translatoi's for the government. There was no art, nor 
technical science. There were no medical men. Tlie two or three foreign 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. 

Towwds the cud of the seveuteetvth eewtury thewfove Iwl 
lutely no culture of her own._ All that the Normans had established had been 
wiped out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a strug¬ 
gle extending over three centuries themrdomof Moscow had thrown off the 
shykies of the Great Rhan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the fouu- 
dations of the great empire of Russia, it had only established, on the ruins of 
the old Mongolian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in its essence 

with the reft o^EmopT and had little or nothing in common 

inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically,^a descendant of Mongo princes. Ivan IV married a Mongolia! 
prince.^, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They hacractul 
ally taken oyer the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was ijf this barren 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. WJmt Wned? 

Peter was undoubtedly great and deaervea this title. He was one of thn 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro¬ 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from the 
inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only liad an eye for the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In Fi’ance, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre¬ 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual will. The former was natural, the latter artificial. An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and imperceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowed and fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change w'hich seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls forth reac¬ 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have seen above, a time of transi¬ 
tion from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the Renais¬ 
sance had dawned upon mediajval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, jienetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro¬ 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Notso in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuriesand catch up with Europe. 
He established a fleet without Russian saUors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary schools. 
He began a race with Europe but bis people could not follow him. He bor¬ 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, he crushed the spirit of independence and intro¬ 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanism. The bulk of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. Tlie consequence was tlrnt they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass—a gulf which was but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia—suddenly widened con¬ 
siderably. TIius the origin of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought in Russia'spast, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought 
about these effects. 

Thei’e is, however, yet another factor—a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant mass, will also throw some light upon the intellectual devel¬ 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain the i-easons which compelled it to 
choose certain channels by which it sends forth the currents of its thoughts. 
This factor is the despotic government of the czam. If Russia's unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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state of intelloctual development in that countrjj tho autociatic government 
of the Reformer's successors has done its very best to prosevvo tins oouclition. 

Tho continuous policy of the Russian govornmont to civilise by nienns of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that nob Russia bub 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually, and, on the otlier, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual productions of these few. 
Even during the reign of Peter I or Gathoviuo II, wliou the spirit of civilisa¬ 
tion began to move its wings, independent thought has had to sustain a fierce 
struggle against authority. In tho most civilised countries of western Europo 
ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses the stream of intellectual 
evolution i narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical higota, false patriots, literary 
Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in tho mantles of philosophers, do 
their best to put fetters on. the independent thought of man, to nip tho ireo 
and natural intoUcctual development iu tho very bud by forcing it under the 
iron grip of tradition and authority. In western Euiope, however, tho re- 
actionaiy tenclenoioa of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions, and will 
lead thought for a wliile into a side channel, but cannot stop the triumphant 
inarch onwards. Not so in Russia. 


^ In the empire of the czar thought was, and still is to a certain extent, a 
crime, &nd every menns is employed to keep it within the boundaries pre¬ 
scribed by the governing power. To overstep these boundarie.s, to develop 
itself freely, was to declare war against authority, to revolt. The history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with tho revolu¬ 
tionary movement. If, whilst working on tho construction of the tomplo with 
the right hand, tho left has to wield the sword j^ainst a sudden attack of Lho 
onouiy, the edidoo can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his Fttiura of 
Science^ that the great creations oi thought appear in troublous liinos, ancl 
that noithor material ease nor oven liberty contributes niuch to the originality 
and the energy of intelleotiial dovolopmont. On the contrary tho work of 
inma would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be too much 
at us ease. Thank God i exclaims tho Breton philosopher, tliat day is still 
tar distant, lho custotnaty atate of Athens, he condtiiica, wijs one ot terror *, 
the security of the individual was threatened at every moment, to-day an 
oxiie, to-nimrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a stato Phidias pro¬ 
duced the Propylifia statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his saln-cs. 
Hanto would never have composed his cantos in an afcmosphoro of studious 
case, Ihe sacking of Rom© did not diaturb the brush of Michael Angelo. 
In a Word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears, and it is in Uio midst 
ot struggle in the atmosphere of sorrow and suftering that humanity dcvQloT )9 
Itself, that tl^ human mmd displays the most energy and activity in all direc¬ 
tions. but Renan was an individualist, and aristocratic in his toachiiiffs Lo 
Eeeins to havo in view only the individual, nay tho genius, SufforinK and 
oppression, physical intellectual and moral, a™ schools whore tlm strong 

tniimphant. hut where the weaker are 
destroyed. What is true for the ffite, for the very limited number of « o 
ohoseu fe'f. does not hold good for humanity at largo, which is not stroiit' 

“Hr*” ~,"cs '7- 
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was lulled to sleep by the wbiaperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
ot vodici. '■ 

Had not tho populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Russian, 
thought ? A toiTible destiny awaited him who dared to step beyond the line 
traced by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperial ukase. “The history of Russian thinkeis," says Alex¬ 
ander Herzen (Russland'a SociaU Zustwnde, page 13G), ‘‘is a long list of 
martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom the hand of tho imperial 
govemmeiit had spared died m the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrying to quit life before they could bear fruit. A 
Pushkin and a Lermontov fell in the prime of youth, one thirty-eight and 

other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatwral state of society. 
Russia s Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia in his 
thirty-fifth year, Kolzov, tho Russian Burns, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
died in_ misery, the latter at the age of thii’ty-eight. Czernoovski was torn 
from his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Dobrolubov sang his swan¬ 
song in his twenty-fifth year. Chaadaov, the friend of SchelHng, was 
declared mad hy order of the government. 

If such measures have kept the people in a state of ignorance and still 
lowered the already low level of civilisation, the autocratic rule has further, 
as it was unable to crush it, caused the intelligentia to tuni its thought 
into a certain direction. 

If we follow tho development of the Russian intelligentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life have been and still are, at the 
present time at least, oonvocgitig into one centre, swelling the stream, that is 
already running higli, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, 
through many ohauiiels, all over Europe. This oontre is literature. Since the 
foundation ot the Aoadeiny of Science by Peter the Great Russian achieve¬ 
ments in the domains of science, technical education, art, sculpture, muBio, 
painting,^ history and philosophy have been very small. 

In science and art (ho Russians have produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original Keudelcov, Lobatshevaki, Pitogov, Botkin, Soloviev are 
a fow scientific names of some eminence but they are few as compaa'ed with 
Europe and Amorioa. Many others, who are known to the western world 
as Russians, are in reality Germans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. Ama.sowski was an Armenian, and 
Antokolski and Mundoleov wore Jews. 

Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer. 
Since the foundcation of the Univereity of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the pliilosophy of Germany, France, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out their own philosophical sys¬ 
tems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, teclmicians, artists and even musi¬ 
cians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian philosophers 
borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This is, however, 
not the case with Russian literature, Russia has quickened her development 
in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries. Rapidly she has lived 
through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and reflection which 
liave filled long periods in other people's lives. The peaks of Russian creative 
power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and Turgeniev, of Lermon¬ 
tov, Dostoiovski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights of literary western 
Europe. 

Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the intelligentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes 
it from European literature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking 
a moral aspect. Russian literature on the "whole has not entered tho sphere 
of artistic mterest, it has always been a pulpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Merejkovski and Andreev, the 
Russian author is not practising art for art's sake (I'art jiouv I'art) but is 
pursuing_a goal, is accomplishing a task. 

The Russian literature is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigh or an 
admonition^ Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Balzao: 
^'They love art more than men—they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of lovo for the beautiful.” This is just what the Russian 
modern author is not doing, The intellectual and instructive moments pre¬ 
dominate over the emotional and artistic. 

This state of Rus.sia’s intellectual development is explained by what lias 
been stated above. It is dne to tho sudden introduction of wostorn manners 
and civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the ono hand, 
and the social and political state of the country on the other. AVlieii Potor 
had suddenly launched Russia—which was floating like some big ^ hulk 
between Asia and Europe—towards the west, the few who helped him in 
this endeavour came under tho complete influence of western thought and 
manners. St. Petersburg soon became a Versailles in miniature. Voltaiio, 
Diderot, and tho cuoyolopaedists governed and shaped Russian thought and 
Russian society. But not only Eranoe—Germaiw too, and England, Byron 
and his individualism, had gained groat sway in Russia. The iudopondenco 
of Russian thought and its intellectual development only dates from about 
1840. When it awoke at that time, when it became conscious of itsolf, it 
felt that it had a great work, a great mission to fulfil. SiuToundcd on ono 
side by a people that were ignorant, ready to sink lower and lower; opposed, 
on the other, hy a government that did its best to oheok individualism and 
indepoudence in every possible way—the Russian intelligontin felt its great 
responsibility. 

Surrounded by a population whose mental development was on a vory low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of 
art or science, whilst the Russian author had no time simply to admire tho 
beautiful in nature but was compelled to look round and try what good ho 
could do. Thus Russian genius concentrated itself in literature as the host 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer becamo 
an apostle. He was not anxious to be artistic, to shape his style and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Russian life as he possibly could, 
to show the evil and to suggest the remedy. 

Such, in broad lines, was, and still is, tho state which the few, whom wo 
termed the Russian intelligentia, have reached. In a moment of strength tho 
Russian genius has attained itself, with self-assorting individuality. Its task 
is great, its obstacles are manifold, but it fights valiantly and moves on 
steadily. This only applies to the few. When the day of political freedom 
Avill dawn for Russia, then and then only the great evolution and tho intol- 
leotual development of Russia itself, of the Russian people as a whole, will 
begin. On the day when civil and religious despotism, that ovorywhoro 
crushes individuality, will cease, then the genius of the Russian pooplo will 
its pinions, and the niasses too will awake from their inertia to now 
lito, like the gradual unfolding of spring into summer, 



CHAPTEE I 

LAND AND PEOPLE AND EAELY HISTORY 

[To 106i A.D.] 

EXTENT, CONPIGURATION, AND CLIMATE 

To arrive at a just appreciation of Russia’s genius we must have a knowl¬ 
edge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples that inhabit her, and the history 
through which she has passed. Let us begin with nature, soil^ and climate, 

The first fact that strikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vast- 
ness.‘ Its colossal dimensions ave so out of proportion to the smallneBs of 
the greatest among European states, that, to bring them within the sphere 
of human imagination, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scien¬ 
tists of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia’s dominion is greater than the entire surface of the moon at its full. 

The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits; its vast plains 
stretch toward the heart of the old continent, os far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia; they arc stopped between the Black and the Caspian sens by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of Mont 
Blanc. 

In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe; in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia; in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest in the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion: the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnieper, the 
Don, the Volga, in Europe. The central artery of Russia is the Volga —a 
river that, in its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, numbered 129,000,- 
000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million, 

* According to recent computations the Ruesian Empire covers an area of 8,660,000 square 
miles — about one sutU of the land surface of the globe. 
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Europe is distinguisliecl from other regions of the globe bjr two characteris¬ 
tics which make her the home of civilisation: her land is cut into by the seas — 
"cut into bits/' as Montesquieu says; she is, according to Humboldt, "an 
articulated peninsula " ; her other distinctive advantage is a temperate 
climate which, in great measiim the result of her configuration, is duplicated 
nowhere under the same latitude. Russia alone, adhering solidly to Asia 
by her longest dimension, bordered on the north and northwest by icy seas 
which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is one of the 
most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 

She is deprived of the even, temperate climate due to Europe's articulated 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 


temperature varies. 

The isotliennal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they 
sink southward: so that the greater part of Russia is included in January in 
the frigid, in July in the torrid zone. Her veiy vastness condemns her to 
extremes. The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or basins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summeis so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that moderate the climate of the rest of 
Euro[)e — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. The long Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula, stretching between Russia and the Atlantic, deflects h’ora. 
her coasts the great warm current flowing from the New World to the Old. 
In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is tlie polar snows of 
Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the piedominating 
mfluence over Russia. The Ural range, by its insignificant elevation and its 
peroendicularity to the equator, is l)ut an inconsiderable barrier to these 
influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude of Pau and 
Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart against the winds 
of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, leaves her open to 
all the atmospheric currents — from the parching breath of the central Asian 
deserts to the winds of the polar region. 

This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and laid up for it in 
the store-houses of the Alps. The ocean breezes reach her only when empty 
ot refreshing vapours; those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her conmies. The fui'bher the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
ram. At Kazan the ramfall is but half that of Paris. Hence tho Jack, over 

an enormous southern region, of the two principal elements of fertility_ 

warmth and moisture, hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un-Euroijoan 
steppes ill the southeast of the empire. 


THE SIMILAIIITY OP EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 

'^ 1 ,. I ^ ^ Asiatic —that we oaii shelve lier 

among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Far from it- 

S stnicture ^ European. But in all physical cssentialg 

n the southeast there ,s no natural barrior between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geographers have in turn taken the Don, the Volga, the Ural, 
or again the depression of the Obi, as boundaries. Desert steppes stretcli 
from the centre of the old continent into Russia by the door left open between 
the Ural chain and the Caspian. From the lower course of the Don to the 
Aral Sea, all these low steppes on both banl^ of the Volga and the Ural rivers 
form the bed of an old, dried>np sea, whose borders we can still trace, and whose 
remnants constitute the great salt lakes known as the Caspian and the Aral 
seas. By a hydrographical accident which has had an enormous influence 
upon the character and destinies of the people, it is into one of these clo-sed 
Asiatic seas that the Volga, tlie great artery of Russia, empties, after turning 
its back upon Europe almost from its very source. 

To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitude 52® to the uninhabitable 
polar regions, the longest meridional chain of mountains of the old continent 
forms a wall between Russia and Asia. The Russians in olden clays called it 
the “belt of stone,” or "belt of the world”; but, despite the name, the Ural 
indicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to mark its recommencement, 
almost unaltered, ou the European ^ope. Descending gradually by ter¬ 
races on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a plateau crowned 
with a line of slight elevations. It presents principally low ridges covered 
with forests, like those of the Vasges and the Jum. So greatly depressed is 
the centre that along the principal passes between Russia and Siberia (from 
Perm to lekateriuburg, for example) the eye lool^ in vain for the summits; 
in constructing a railroad through the pass the engineers had no long tunnels 
to build, no groat difficulties to surmount. At this high altitude, where the 
plains are snow-bound durmg six or seven months, no peak attains the limit 
of eternal snow-s, no valley embosoms a glacier. 

In reality the Ural separates neither the climates, nor the fauna and flora. 
Extending almost perpendicularly from north to south, the polar winds blow 
almost Ofjually unmudered along both sides; on both, the vegetation is the 
same. It is not till the heart of Siberia is reached—the upper Yenisei and Lake 
Baikal — that one finds a different soil, a new flora and fauna. The upheaval 
of the Ural failed to wipe out the resemblance and the unity of the two regions 
it divides. lustead of a wall between the Russias, it is merely a store-house 
of mineral wealth. In the rocks, of eruptive or metamorpuic origin, are 
veins of metals not found hi the regular strata of tho great plains. It no 
more separates one from the other than does the river of the same name; 
ancl when one day Siberia shall boast a denser population, the Ural will be 
regarded as tlie axis, the backbone of the two great halves of the empire. 

THE DUALISM OF NORTH AND SOUTH 

Unity in immensity is Russia’s chief characteristic. From the huge wall 
of the Caucasus to the Baltic this empire, in itself greater than all the rest of 
Europe, in its numerous provinces presents perhaps less variety of climate 
than west European countries whose area is ten or twelve times less. This i? 
on account of the flat uniformity. And yet, underlying this homogeneity of 
climate and configuration, nature has marked with special characteristics and 
a distinct individuality a number of regions which, divided into two groups, 
embrace all European Russia. Equally flat, with a climate nearly equally 
extreme, these two great zones, notwitlistauding their similarity, present a 
remarkable contrast in soil, vegetation, moisture, and most other physical 
and economic conditions. One is the forest region, the other the woodless 
zone of the steppes; tliey divide the empire into almost equal halves. 

H. W. — VOL. XYII. Q 
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Erom the opposition, from the natural dualism of the steppe and the forest, 
has sprung the historical antagonism and the now-ended strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary nortli and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Tatar; between the Muscovite 
state laid in the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of the steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by cutting, still remains the 
more extensive. Occupying the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev. 

Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and perman¬ 
ence of the frost. On both sides of the Ural, in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains (toundras), perpetually frost-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is possible, no pasturage but 
lichens is to be obtained, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
fishing are the sole occupations of the few inhabitants who make their 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 

The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White 
Sea to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, and peaty, intersected 
by arid sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, scarcely attain 
the height of one thousand feet. This region is rich in springs and is the 
source of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land prevents the rivers 
from assuming a distinctly marked coui-se, and as no ridge intervenes, their 
waters at the thaw run together and form enormous swamps; or, travelling 
slowly down undefined slopes, form at the bottom vast lakes like the Ladoga, 
a veritable inland sea, or strings of wretched little pools, like the cloven hun¬ 
dred lakes in the government of Ai'changel. 

The population, though scattered over wide expanses, and averaging le.ss 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a 
sufficient nourishment. Wheat will not thrive; barley, rye, and flax alone 
flourish. A multitude of small industries eke out the livelihood for which 
agriculture is insufficient. 

The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely perceptible, 
having, so & speak, reached the point of saturation. Russia can hope for an 
increase of wealth and population in this desolate northland only upon the 
introduction into it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Moscow and tlie 
Ural regions. 

Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurmountaljle 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that Europe 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in her fairest colonies, while other 
continents, for analogous reasons, labour under much the same disadvantages 
as Russia. The climate of the northern portion of the United States greatly 
resembles that of south Russia, while New York, Pennsylvania, ancl the New 
England states pass through the same extremes of temperature as llie .stoppos 
of the Black Sea. 


TUP, SOIL OF THB BLACK LANDS AND THE STEPPES 

The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in 
the world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, tlie 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the steppes 
c f 1 They derive their mim (tchernomm) tom a stratum 

01 black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five feet, con¬ 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substances It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
black paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated cluimg many cen¬ 
turies. 

The ichernoziom circles like a belt acro&s European Russia, from Podolia 
and Kiev on the southwest beyond ICazan in the northeast; after the inter¬ 
ruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of Tobolsk. 
The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
i-s to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
black soil, _a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon, As a consequence 
of its fertility this portion of Ruasia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways nre constructed and as agriculture gains upon the sur¬ 
rounding steppes. 

Between the Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wlierein the dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover¬ 
ing over half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
soil, destined to as many different ends. 

Tlie sandy, stony, saline steppes will forever bo unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
Lands and the Black Sea and tlie sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege¬ 
table mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The grass, 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees. 

The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — diminishes day by day, and will soon disappear before tlie agri¬ 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ulcraine has almost lost its wild beauty; 
Gogol's steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory— 
lost ill the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due as well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers. The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to experience alter¬ 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse of the empire. 

Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula¬ 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of the tall 
stcppe-gras.ses and tlie clung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that would not suffice for a dense population. The 
introduction of railroads and the opening of coal mines will, however, remedy 
little by little these evils, by supplying fuel and restoring the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to tlie estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders tlie position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Europe. 

The Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These saline stepi^s sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Ca.spian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet beloiv the Black Sea’s surface, Tliis 
region is of all European Ru.ssia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand squpe 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage; and is therefore ovemm with nomad Asiatic tribes, 
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We cannot consider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely different aspect, and avo as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the empire southwards — 
dense and vigorous, not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive^ and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks in 
vain over her wide plains, from the shore.*? of the ice-bound north to the Black 
Sea— the vine, which on the banks of the Don finds bub n precarious exist¬ 
ence; the mulberry-ti'ee; tl\e olive. Few are the fruits that cannot prosper 
In the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above tlie sea, or in Trans¬ 
caucasia where, not content with having 
introduced successfully the cultivation of 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian 
inercliants are anxious to establish tea 
plantations. 

DIVERSITY OF RACES 

The number of diverse races is ac¬ 
counted for by the configuration of Rus¬ 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to oast 
and west, Russia has been open always 
to invasion—she has been the great high¬ 
way of emigration from Asia into Europe', 
The strata of human alluvions have no¬ 
where been more numerous, more mingled, 
more broken orinhannonious than on this 
flat bed, where each wave, puslied by the 
one behind it, encountered no obstacle 
other than the wave which had preceded. 
Even since historical times it ia (.lillicull 
to enumerate the peoples who have fol¬ 
lowed one anotiier upon Russian soli — 
who have there formed empires more or 
less durable: Scythian, Sarinabian, Goth, 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Chazar, 
Petcheneg. Lithuanian, Mongol, Tatar; 
without counting the previous migrations 
ot tne oeits ana leutones, or of peoples whose very names have perLshed 
but among whom even the most obscure liave left upon the population some 
nnpr^ioii whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. 

mule the configuration of Russia has left her open to every invader the 
structure of her sou forbade the development of the invaders into organised 
nations independent of one another. Instead of being the consequence 
of sloiy deyelopmcnt by physical causes, this multiplicity of races and 
tribes IS an historical heritage. Without considering the glacial regions of 
the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, or the sandy and saliiio 
steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this comnlnxitv 
of races and tribes, far from being a result of adaptation to tlio soiF— far 
^om being m harmony with physical conditions, is directly opposed to them 
Far from having a tendency tu race diversion, the natural conditions maS 

aatrLSar' 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between tlie glacial ocean and the 

Black Sea, between tlie Baltic and the TJral, there is not a single mountain_ 

not a single dividing line. Over tliis even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed together, 
having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Tlius, while 
custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were yet 
obliged to live side by side: to invade one another, to mingle one with another 
without loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together Without con¬ 
founding their waters. Exliausted in the effort to spread over too large 
expanses, or broken up into fragments, all these races liave the more easily 
submitted to the domination of one rule; and under this domination they 
have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. From this fusion, begun 
centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite sovereignty, have 
sprung the Russian people—that mass of about 129,000,000 souls, which, 
compaied with other peoples, resembles the sea devouring its own shores, a 
sea dotted with islands which it swallows one by one. 

Out of the seeming chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
principal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews 
in the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, 
the eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provinces and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the lower 
Volga, the Circassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole babel 
of tlie Caucasus — all the races and tribes which have invaded Russia in 
the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these three 
races. As far back as history goes, are to be found upon Russian soil, under 
one name or anotiier, representatives of all these three groups; and their 
fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics, or their respective original dominions. 

The Finnish tribe seems in olden times to have occupied the most exten¬ 
sive territory in what is to-day called Ru&sia. It is manifestly foreign to 
Aryan or European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Germans and 
Slavs, most of the Euvopeau peoples have sprung. Ethnological classifi¬ 
cations usually place the Finns in a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 

The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Urnl-AItaic group; whicli, on the other hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
Altaic group is far from presenting the same homogencousness as the Aiyan 
or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches is far 
less fundamental than between Latin and German; it is probably far more 
] emote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Celt 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between 
the Indo-European and the Semite. 


The Finns 

The Finnish race, which outside of Hungry is ahnost entirely com¬ 
prised within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different tribes. To the Hungarian Lamily in the north belongs 
the only Finnish people which ever played an important r61e in Europe, 
or arrived at a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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the northwest we find the Finns properly so called; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they designate themselves, constituting 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a love 
of country, a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escaped 
the slow absorption by which their kindred have been swallowed up. They 
form five-sixths of the population of the grand duchy of Finland — a popu¬ 
lation almost wholly rural. A Swedish element mingled with German and 
Russian is predominant in the cities. , . . 

St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, built in the midst of Finnish territory; 
the immediate surroundings only are russified, and that quite recently: 

even half a century ago Russian was 
not understood in the hamlets lying at 
the very gates of the capital. To this 
Finnish branch belong the Livs, a tribe 
pearly extinct, which has given its name 
to Livonia; also the Lapps—the Inst, 
physically the ugliest, morally the least 
developed, of all the branches of this 
tribe. 

The race is almost infinitely sub¬ 
divided ; its members _ profess all the 
religions from Shamanism to Moham¬ 
medanism, from Greek orthodoxy to 
Lutheranism. They are nomadic, like 
the Lapp; pastoral, like the Bashkir; 
sedentary and agricultural like tlio 
Esth and the Finn. Tliey have adopted 
the customs and spoken the language 
of each and all, have been ruled by 
peoples of different origins, have been 
russified after having been partially 
tatarised — all these influences contrib¬ 
uting to break up the race into insig¬ 
nificant fragments. As numerous as 
their Hungarian kindred, the Finns of 
the Russian Empire are far from bc- 
{Rugaisn) jng able to claim an equal political sig¬ 

nificance. 

Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediable 
cause of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and disruption, 
hampered by the thankless soil upon which they dwell, the Finns have been 
unable to achieve an original development; as compensation, they have 
everywhere manifested a singular facility of assimilation with more developed 
races with which they have come in contact; they allowed themselves easily 
to be overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable 
to originate: if they possessed no blood-ties with Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion is the best proof. 
Tlie majority have long been Christians; and it is principally Christianity 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimilation 
into civilised Europe. ^ Prom Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they 
have accepted with docility the three principal historical forms of Christianity; 
me most modern, Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
n-sthonic tribes than among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, 
it must be admitted that certain Finns—the Suomi of Finland like the 
Magyars of Hungary — have brought their agglutinate languages to a 
perfection which for power, harmony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our most complex; flexional languages. If it is true that 
the Finns are related to the Mongols, they liave certainly the virtues of that 
race, which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess 
the same stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that 
to every country and every state winch has felt their influence the Finns 
have communicated a singular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTHIBUTION OF HELIGIONS 

The Finn has become Christian; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few excep¬ 
tions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different destinies 
of these three groups — particularly the neighbouring Finns and Tatars. 
It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; it is 
religion which has made that existence impossible for the other. Islam 
1ms given the Tatar a liigher and more precocious civilisation; it has inspired 
him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and to found 
powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a brilliant past, 
while exposing him to a future full of difficulties: while saving him from 
absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside the gate of modem 
civilisation. 

It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, 
to which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any 
case the title is not applicable to the true Russians, who have at most but 
a drop or two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the 
Spaniards have of Moorish or Arab. 

At the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of 
the Finnish element, another process has for centuries been going on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elimmation of the Tatar and Moslem ele¬ 
ments which Russia found herself unable to assimilate. After their sub¬ 
mission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwilling to become the 
subjects of the infidels whose masters they had b^een. Before the progress 
of Christianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still dominated 
by the law of the prophet. After the destruction of the IChanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Crimea and the neighbour¬ 
ing straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as Little 
Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catlierine II tliey took tlielr 
way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish, brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the Cau¬ 
casus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began again on an enor¬ 
mous scale, together with that of the Circe^iana.^ In the Crimea the Tatar 
population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherine II, is to¬ 
day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia. The introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 drove 
them out in large numbers. By defeat and voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant groups in a country where, fomerly, 
they reigned for centuries — in some parts of which even they were the sole 
inhabitants.^ 
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THE SLAVS 

As to the Slavs who form the nucleus of the Russian population, it is 
gentlfy thaT aey migrated to RusBia “rghbo^hcod 

of the Carpathian Mountains. The armahste of the^xtW^ 

beginning of the seventh centuries, spealcmg of the Slavs, whom t ey ca oa 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the end of the fifth century, , 

two branches of them: the Ants, living from the Danube to the mout^^ 

A of the Dnieper; and the Slava, properly so named, ^ 

I the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vistula, and on the 

/ \ richt bank of the Dniester. In this, their statement agrees 

i1 1 dornandes,^ the historian of the Goths. Some Ihissian scholju's suppofe 

scorning to the Danube the Slays lived 

» Carpathians, whence they invaded the 

empire. These encroachments, begin- 
r back as the third century, resulted 
in the penetration of the Slavs into 
southern Austria and the Balkan pen¬ 
insula. Byzantine annalists of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, Procopius 
and the emperor Maurice, who had to 
fight the Slavs in person, speak of 
them as being ever on the move; 
"They live in woods and on the banks 
vers, in small hamlets, and are always 
f to change their abode." At the sanie 
these Byzantine annalists describe this 
le asexceedmgly fond of liberty. "Prom 
emotest period," says Procopius,» the 
5 were known to live as democracies; 
discussed their wants in popular assem- 
or foltanotcs ” “ The Slavs ^ are fond of 
ty ” writes the emperor Maurice®; “ they 
ot bear unlimited nilers, and arc not 
Y brought to submission.” The same 
jage is used also by the emperor Leo./ 
B Slavs,” says he, “are a free people, 
strongly opposed to any subjection.’’ If the 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the in- 
A FiNNign coBTCTME vasiOD of the Slavs into the limits of the 

empire during the second part of the seventh 
century, it is because their migration took at this time another direction: 
from the Carpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the Dnieper. 

Durmg the nuith century, tlie time of the founding of the first principali¬ 
ties, the Dnieper, with its numerous affluents on both sides, formed the 
limit of the Slavonic settlements to the cast. This barrier was broken only 
by the Viatitchi, stretching as far to the north^st as the source of the Oka. 
On the north the Slavs reached the great Valdai plateau from which Russia’s 
largest rivers descend, and the soutliern part of the great lake region, tliafc of 
Ilmen.® 


There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius. It was the 
Slavs who opened the way to the west by two great movements which inau¬ 
gurated the modern era—the Renaissance and the Reformation; by the 
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discovery of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty of 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, John 
Huss, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
most nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can cite a 
long list of men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. Ragusa 
alone could furnish an entire gallery of men talented alone all lines. There 
where remoteness from the west and foreign oppression Rave made study 
impossible and prevented single names from becoming widely known, the 
people have manifested their genius in songs which lack none of the qualities 
inherent in the most splendkl poetry of the west. In that popular impersonal 
literature which wo admire so frankly 
in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads 
of Scotland and Germany, the Slav, 
far from yielding the palm to the 
Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 
both. Nothing more truly poetical 
exists than the pesmes of Serviaor the 
doumas of Little Russia; for, by a sort 
of natural compensation, it is among 
the Slavs least initiated into western 
culture that popular poetry has flow¬ 
ered most freely. 

In temperament and character the 
Slavs present an ensemble of defects 
and qualities wliich unite them more 
nearly with the Latins and Celts than 
with their neighbours the Germans. 

They are characterised by a vivacity, a 
warmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex¬ 
uberance not always found to the same 
degree among even the peoples of the 
south. Among the Slava of purer blood 
these characteristics have marked their 
political life with a mobile, inconstant, 
and anarchical spirit which has ren¬ 
dered extremely difficult their nationd 
existence and which, taken with their a wowan qv Yakutsk 

geographical position, has been the 

great obstacle in the way of their civilisation. The distinguishing faculty of 
the race is a certain flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
which render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts of 
diverse ieleas; the imitative faculty of the Slavs is well known. This gift is 
Gverywliero distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike 
to Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of their historical 
progress and of their geographical position. But lately entered in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
they have always gone to school to the others; instead of living by their own 
invention, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, havuig been for them tlie most useful as well as the most 
widely exercised. 

In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome; m the east, under 
that of Byzantium: hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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common origin and tlie affinity of their languagcd, they are, however, separated 
by the very elements of civilisation — I'eligion, writing, and calendar; therein 
lies the secret of the moral and material strife between Russia and Poland — 
a strife wliich, after having nearly annihilated the one, actually cost the other 
its life; as tliouglr from the Carpatliian to the Ural, on those vast even plains, 
there was not room at one time for two separate states. 

In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, appears a strange 
group, incontestably of Indo-European origin yet isolated amidst the peoples 
of Eurqre; harking back to the Slavs, yet foiiuing a parallel branch rather 
than offshoot — the Letto-Lithiianian group. Shut away in the north by 
marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, tlie Lithuanian group long 
reinainod closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last of all 
the peoples of Europe to accept Cliristianity, its language even to-day is the 
nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention among 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who each in turn obtained a footing 
among them and left an influence on their religion, they found themselves 
divided into Protestants, C.atholics, and Orthodox. 

Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced ou both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians, their brothci’s by race and 
language, still number in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls, Catlio- 
lics for the most part;^ they formed the majority of the population of Yilna 
and Kovjio. In Prussia some two hundred thousand Lithuanians constitute 
the TCpresentatives of the ancient popvilation of oriental Prussia, whose name 
is derived from a people of that race which kept its language intact up to tho 
seventeenth century. 

_ The second existing group of this family, tlie Letts, crossed probably 
with Pinna, number more than a million souls; they inhabit chiefly Courland, 
Vitetesk and Livonia; but, converted, subjected, and made slaves of by the 
still live under the dominion of the German bai’ons 
of the Baltic provinces, with whom they Imvc nothing in common but their 
religion -- Lutheranism, Like^ the Finnish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Litliuaniaiis, scanty in number and widely scattered, are incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races, by the assimilation of the ruder by the more civilised, was formed a 
newpeople a homogeneous nation. In fact, contrary to popular piujudice 

there is in Russia something more than an intermixture of diverse races_ 

there IS what we to-day call a “nationality” —ns united, as compact, and 
as self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstanding all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent mass, no political conglomeration or 
mosaic of peoples, bhe resembles France in her national unity ratlier than 
lurkcy or Austria. 


If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it be to one of those ancient 
pavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edged with a 

of ^ sort of belt 

It is m the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity which is so mueli 
more marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe- 
^ ^ M ^ language presents fewer dialects 

nUwHi ° "^^stern languages. The cities all look 

alike, the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life. The 
nation resembles the country, having the same unity, almost the same 
monotony as the plains which it peoples. ^ 
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The Great Russians and the Lillie Russians 

There are, Jiowever, two principal types, almost two peoples, speaking two 
dialects and wholly separated from each other: the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their quiJities and in their defects they represent in 
Russia the eternal contrast oi north and south. Their history is no less diver¬ 
sified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the second at 
Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, these 
two unequal halves of the nation do not precisely correspond to the two great 
physical zones of Russia. This is clue partly to nature, partly to history, 
whicli has hindered the development of the one and fostered that of the other. 
The southern steppes, open to every invasion, long aite.sted the expansion of 
the Little Russians, who for centuries were shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, 
the Bug, and the Dniester; wlnle the Great Russians spread freely in the north 
and east and established themselves in the enoimoiis basin of the Volga; 
masters of nearly all the forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took 
possession of tlie Black Belt and the steppes along tiic Volga and the Don. 

The WJute Russian inhabits Mohilev, Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy and 
unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have been 
classed under the name Western Russians. Subjected at an early elate by 
Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, Wlfite Russia was with 
tlie greater part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for centuries the 
object of strife between that nation and tlie Muscovite czars, from the effects 
of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes this is perlmps 
the purest in blood; but thanlcs to the sterility of the soil and the remoteness 
of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced in civilisation. 

The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Finnish blood has left its traces in 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took the 
title "Sovereign of nJJ the Rusai/is" Jong before AJe.xj5, fatJjer of Peter the 
Great, justified this title by the annexation of tire Ukraine. Hence Great 
Russia, under the name Mu.scovite, has been considered by certain foreigners 
the true, the only Russia. This i.s an error; since the Great Russian, the pro¬ 
duct of the colonization of central Russia by the western Russians before the 
invasion of the Tatars, antedates the state and even the village of Moscow. 
If tlierefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is impossible to cut 
the tics that bind it to the great Slav repwblic of the world whose name is still 
the active symbol of liberty — Novgorod. 

Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian 
has been the coloniser of the race. His whole hhtory has been one long strug¬ 
gle against Asia; his conquests liave contributed to the aggrandisement of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar khans, he never forgot under Asiatic 
domination, his European orimn; and in the farthest limits of Muscovy the 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 

Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the popula¬ 
tions assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper to the 
Ural, the Great Russian lost sometluug of his independence, his pride, his 
individuality; but he gained in stability aiid solidity. . 

In spite of the obvious evidences of his mixed blood, the Great Russian 
is in perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior chamctenstics 
which distinguish it—his stature, his complexion, the coloui' of his hair and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skin is white, his eyes are very often blue; his 
hair is usually blond, light chestnut, or red. The lon^ heavy beard so dear to 
the heart of the moujik and which all the persecutions of Peter the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense -mth, is in itself a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the Chinese, or the Japanese. 

The Little Russians dwelling in the south have brown or darJc chestnut 
hair, and are of purer race, dwelling nearer to the Occident; they pride them¬ 
selves upon their comparatively unmixed blood, their more temperate climate, 
their less dreary land; they are a more imaginative, more dreamy, more 
poetic people than their neighboui-s of the north. It Is in Little Russia that 
the Zaparogians belong, the most celebrated of those Cossack tribes which in 
the Ukraine or the southern steppes played so important a r61c between the 
Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ever remain in Russia 
the synonym of freedom and independence. Even to-day the Zaparogian, 
with his liberal or democialic tradition, remains the more or less conscious 
and avowed ideal of the majority of the Little Russians. Another reason, in 
the history of the Ukraine, which makes for democratic instincts in the Little 
Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a great part of the 
higher classes among the Poles and Great Russians. From thi.s double motive 
the Little Russian is perhaps more susceptible to political aspirations, more 
accessible to revolutionary seduction than his brother of Great Russia. 

Of the Cossacks of to-clay only those of the Black Sea transplanted to tho 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus arc Little Russivnns; the 
Cossacks of the Don and the Ural arc Great Ru^ians.l* 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION 

It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately correct picture of the 
life of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outlines, .^long the widely 
scattered tribes there was hardly move than one element tending towards 
union — that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on 
their borders and wedged in between them, must of itself have produced con¬ 
siderable modifications in their mode of life. 

The entire social organisation of the early Slavs, like that of all other 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, was based upon kinsliip or descent from a 
commop aiicestor.o ^ Even m the Varangian period we can discover traces of 
this primeval oi’ganisafcion in clans among a few tribes. In time of peace 
these cla^ were in the habit of meeting together in order to discuss common 
affairs. The chronicler ^ uses the expression " came together when he wants 
to speak of decisions taken in common. This practice seems to have boon 
known to all Slavonic peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these folkmolcs 
were known under the name of velcM, and they remained to the cad of their 
existence a necessary part of the political institutions, not only in the northern 
city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all the principalities 
oi KiLssia, with the exception of one of the latest founded, Moscow 

j^iong these tribes we also find native princes or clan chieftains (kniaz) 
and it is also certain that as early an the ninth century there were among the 
Ru.<;sian Slavs private owners of tracts of land who occupied an advaiiialeous 
position as compared with the great bulk of the members of the commimUy 
and from whom the alter nobles (boifars) were descended. But on the whole 
the village community formed the nucleus of the entire political and economic 
orgamsation of the eastern or Russian Slavs. It was a world complete in 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community waa the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
among its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
assembly of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
things pertaining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory reports of the Byzantine writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a popular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all things in common, and that has 
many petty princes at its head. 

It IS self-evident that a government adapted to the requirements of a 
viiJage community must assume a different character as soon as the settle¬ 
ment gains ill extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogonitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
Tchernigov, Vishgorod, and Yititchev; in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate anil an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper imdorstauding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities. 
These latter he calls now civitates, now urbes, witliout indicating that there 
is any distinction of moaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude tliat both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as follows: 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space siirroimcled by 
a palisade or earthworks. Thus there were wooden and earthen cities built 
for protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natuml protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open south. Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circular 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to be distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, so 
that they could also seiwe for protective purposes. TJiey were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough organisation 
of social and political life, for which the village community did indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, in the long run, was found to be inadequate. The 
questions of general interest to the city weiu settled in the first place by 
the vetch6, whicli greatly resembled the village gathering of the family elders. 

But the need of a power which should decide all questions that might 
arise while the vctch^ was in abeyance, was more pressing in the cities, and 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
hniazes or princes, who wore elective and whose dignity was nei ther hereditary 
nor lifelong. The prince did not even have a permanent military following; 
his dignity was of a purely personal nature. It^ is certain that not he but 
the vetch^ had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessed. What strikes 
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us most is the absence of a military organisation. In times of danger, those 
who could defend tliemselves took up arms, the remainder fled to places of 
safety. 

Nor can we diseem with certainty any social differentiation into classes. 
On the other hand we know that a thriving trade was being carried on in 
the ninth century along the route which led from the gulf of Finland through 
Lake Ilmen to the Dvina and down the Dnieper to the Black Sea and thence 
to Greece. The oldest wooden cities lay along the famous route of the Varan¬ 
gians to the Greek Empire, along which, amidst many dangers, the raw 
products of the north were exchanged for the finished commodities of the 

south. It is owing to these dangem that 
the tmder had also to be a warrior, and it 
is into those ancient trade relations — 
peaceful intercourse enforced by warlike 
means ■— that we are to look for the most 
important arms of the old Hussion state. 
Wlio discovered this trade I’outo? We see 
no compelling reason to deny the honour 
to the Slavs, although it is established 
beyond doubt that even before the middle 
of the ninth century tlie Northmen roaclicd 
Byzantium along this route. On the other 
hand, the marauding and trading expedi¬ 
tions which were carried on by llussians 
in the tenth century and earlier to tlic sea 
of Azov, the Caspian, and further still to 
the Caucasus and the shoios of Persia, 
emanated from Scandinavians, and not 
from Slavs. 

EEniGION 

The religious conceptions of the Rus¬ 
sian Slavs were but little developed. All 
other Aryan i^eoples, iucludiug tliewostcrn 
Slavs, excel them in this respect. Thei'O 
was neither a cli&tincl priestly class, nor 
wore there images of the gods, nor wero 
theic distinct typos of gods. TJie Arabian 
travellci-s ahnost unanimously ascribe sun 
u f ii. -.1 'vomliip to the eastern Slavs, and Byzantine 

writers befcre the nmth century tell of a belief in a supreme being who rules 
the universe. It is nowgenei-ally accepted that this .supreme god was called 
hi.aiog and was a personification of heaven and light, while sim and fire 
were regarded as his children. Perun, die thunder god, and VclesTod o^ 
heuls, both mentioned by tlie oldest ehrenider, must be brought in relation 

by the'''™av8^fram *-"'0 gods wei'G taken over 

? 1 ’ -.I foiest it was filled with nn mate bchiKs wliicli miisl lie 
P opituHed mill sacrifices since they had relations to human beii ss Xer 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on tlio 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded by a feast and games in honour 
of the dead. But burial also was common.? 

We find the Hiissian Slavs about the inidtlle of the ninth century solit 
up into numerous trihe.s, settled on the soil and engaged chiefly in huntine 
and agriculture. A continental people, everywhere confining itself to the 
inland country, leaving the Bea-bonlem to non-Slavonic tribes. Politicallv 
they wcie in the midst of the transition from the clan organisation to the 
village community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the uiroads from north soutli and 
east, of populations who lived by plunder.® The primitive condition of 
their political organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and 
cantons, the endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up 
defenceless to every invader. While the Blavs of the south paid tribute 
to the Chazars, the Slavs of Ilmen, exliaiisted by internecine conflicts decided 
to call in the Varangians. “Let us seek,” they said, “ a prince who will govern 
us and reason with us justlj;. Then,” continues Nestor,A " the Tchud the 
Slavs (of Novgorod), the Kvivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the 
Varangian princes: 'Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 
but it lacks order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us/ ” 


THE VAEANQIAN PERIOD (802-1054 A.B.) 

To the elements tliat have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
mocloin Russia and afl'octed the Slavs in a greater or less degree, n new one 
must now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inliabitants of 
Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe under the name 
of Northmen or Normans, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
directed to the shores of the Baltic, and atislrvegr —the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the countiy of the Finns and 
Slavs on the gulf of Finland and further inland. Gardar was the name tliey 
gave to the Slavo-Fiimish settlements, Holmgardar was their name for Nov- 
gorofl, Kaemmgardar for Kiev. Mikligardar, for Constantinople, shows that 
the Normans first learned to know tliat city through the eastern Slavs. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandinavians by a name given to them 
by the Finns — Hus. Tlie Scandinavians who sent their surphis of fighting 
men to Hussia and were destined to found the Hussinn state, lived — as we 
learn from the form of the names that have come down to us — in Upland, 
Sbclcrmanland, and Oslergdtland, that is, on the east coast of Sweden 
north of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the Scandinavian north, 
men who were bound to mili tary chiefs by n vow of fidelity were called vaeringr 
(pi. vaeringjar, 0. Sw. Waning), a name changed by the eastern Slavs into 
variag. It was these Russo-Vai’angians who founded the state of Old Russia.? 

At tho call of the Slavs of Novgorod and theiv allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor (Scand. Hnirekr, Sikniutr, Tlioi-wardr), 
gathered together their kindred and aimed followers, or dmjim, and estab¬ 
lished tliemselvps on the northern frontiers of the Slavs; Sineus to the north- 
cast, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake Ladoga 
near the Volkliov River, where he founded tlie city of Ladoga; and Trevor 
to the northwest, at Izborek, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is usually 
assigned as the date in which the Voi’angians settled in Russia, and it is the 
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official year for the foimding of the Russian empire; but it is more probable 
that they had come before that date. 

Shortly after their settlement the two younger brothers died and Ruiilc 
became sole chief of all the Varangirui bands in northern Russia and assumed 
the title of grand-prince. He now became so powerful that he was able to 
subject Novgorod, which he made the capital of an empire stietching fiom 
the lakes in the north to the sources of the Dnieper in the south.® _ Ihe 
country drained by that river was also occupied by Varangians, but mcle- 
neiideiitly of Rurik. Two cliiefs by the name of Askold and Dir (boand. pos- 
kaldr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chazars and ruled over the ^lians, 
the most civilized tribe of the eastern Slavs. In 865 they led against Byzan¬ 
tium an expedition, which consisted of at least two hundred ships, and accoul- 
ing to Venetian accounts of three hundred and sixty ships, to which 
would correspond an army of about fourteen thousand warriors. A tempe-st 
arose and destroyetl tho fleet in the sea of Mai-mora. The barbarians attri¬ 
buted their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is reported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This expedition has a two-fold importance; 
(1) it gives us the jiTsi certain date in Russian history; and (2) it mbroduced 
the seeds of Christianity into Russia. In^ the following year, 866, the patri¬ 
arch Photius established a bishopric at Kiev. ... • r,» ^ ^ 

After tho death of his brothers Rurik reigned till his death in 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand. Ingvarr), but by the oldest menibor 
of his family Oleg (Scand. Hclge). In 882 he set out from Novgorod witli an 
army composed of Varangians and the subject^ Slavo-Pinnish tribes y- 
Tohud^ Merians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivitchi — sailed down the 
upper Dnieper, took Smolensk, freed the Radimichi and the Severians frorn 
the yoke of the Chazai's and incorporated them in his empire, and finally 
reached Kiev. Askold and Dir were then got rid of by an act of treachery, 
and Kiev was made tiie capital of an empire embracing nearly all the 
eastern Slavs. 


Tlie Treaty wUh Constantinople 

But Kiev was only one of the stages In the southward progress of tho 
Varangians. The great city of the east, Constantinople, was the glittering 
prize that dazzled tlieir eyes and was ever regarded as the goal of their ambi¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in 907, Oleg s.ailed with a fleet of two thousand boats 
and eighty thousand men, and reached the gates of Constantinople. Tho 
frightened emperor was obliged to pay a large ransom for the city and to 
agree to a treaty of free commercial intercourse between the Russians and 
the Greeks. A particular district in the suburbs of the city was assigned 
as the place of residence for Russian traders, but the city itself could be 
visited % no more than fifty Russians simultaneously, who were to be unarmed 
and accompanied by an imperial officer.?® 

Oleg’s Varangian guard, who seem to have been also liis council, were 
parties with him to this treaty, for their assent appears to have been requisite 
to give validity to an agreement affecting the amount of their gains as con¬ 
querors. These warriors swore to the treaty by their gods Perun and Volos, 
and by their arms, placed before them on the ground: their shields, their 
riiig-s, their naked swords, the things they loved and honoured most. The 
gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, to enjoy there an 
uncontested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, unanimously 
conferred upon him by the admiration of his Slavonic subjects. 
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The First Wntien Document of Russian History (911 A.D.) 

Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constanti¬ 
nople to renew the treaty of alliance and commerce between the two empires. 
This treaty, preserved m the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first written 
monument of Russian history, for all previous treaties were verbal. It is of 
value, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was negoti¬ 
ated. 

Here follow some of the ai^ticles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople and of Kiev respectively: 

II. "If ti Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a 
Greek, and it bo not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, 
and justice be done. 

III. " If a Russian kill a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
shall lie put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If 
the murderer talce to flight and be domiciliated, the poi'tion of his fortune, 
which belongs to him according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to 
the deceased; and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of 
the estate wlrich, by law, should belong to him. 

IV. "Ho who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, 
shall pay three litres of gold, according to the Russian law. If he have not 
that sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injured all he 
has, to the garment he has on. 

V. "If n Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, 
and he be taken in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall bo 
had for avenging his death. But if the proprietor can seize him, bind him, 
and bring him to the judge, he slmll take back the things stolen, and the thief 
shall pay him the triple of their value. 

X. "If a Russian in the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin¬ 
ions of that prince, shall happen to die without Imving disposed of his goods, 
and has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
Russia to his heirs; and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they shall 
be hi like manner remitted to the legatee.” 

The names of Oleg’s ambassaclora who negotiated this treaty of peace, show 
that all of them were Northmen. Ei’om this we may conclude that the govern¬ 
ment of the country was as yet wholly in the hands of the conquerors. 


THE REIGN OP IGOR 

Igor, the son of Riirik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 
Olga (Helga), was nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg in 913. 
He ascended the throne under trying circumstances, for the death of the victor 
revived the courage of the vanquished and the Dvevlians raised the standard 
of revolt against Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished them by 
augmenting their tribute. Tlie Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern side of 
the Dnieper, contended longer for their liberty against the voyevod Svenekl, 
whom Igor had despatched against them. One of their principal towns 
held out a siege of three years. At last they too were subdued and made 
tributary. 

Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbeis and tlieir thirst 
for pillage, showed themselves on the frontiers of Russia: _ these were the 
Petchenegs, famous in the Russian, Byzantine, and Hungarian annals, from 
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the tenth to the twelfth century. They were a nomad people, of the Turco¬ 
man stock, whose only wealth consisted in their lances, bows and arrows, their 
flocks and herds, and their swift horses, which they managed with astonishing 
address. The only objects of their clesires were fat pastures for their cattle, 
and rich neighbours to plunder. Having come from the cast they established 
themselves along the northcra shores of tlie Black Sea. Thenceforth occu¬ 
pying the ground between the Greek and the Russian empires, subsidised by 
the one for its defence, and courted by the other from commercial motives — 
for the cataracts of the Dnieper and the mouths of the Danube were in the 
hands of those marauders — the Pctclienegs were enabled for more than two 
hundred years to indulge tlieir ruling propensity at the expense of their neigh¬ 
bours. Having concluded a treaty with Igor, they remamed for five years 
without molesting Russia; nt least Nestor does not speak of any war with 
them until 920, nor had tradition afforded him any clue to the result of that 
campaign. 

The reign of Igor was hardly distinguished by any important event until 
the year O-tl, when, in imitation of his guardian, he engaged in an expedition 
against Constantinople, If the chroniclers do not exaggerate, Igor entered 
the Bkek Sea with ten thousand barks, each carrying forty men. The imperial 
troops being at a distance, he had time to overrun and mvage Pajihlagonia, 
Pontua, and Bithynia. ^ Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of tlic ferocity 
displayed by the Russians on this occasion; nothing to which they could 
apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of destruction, and their pris¬ 
oners were invariably ma^acred in the most atrocious manner — cnicific(l, 
impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as butts for the 
archers. At last the Greek fleet encountered the Russian as it rode at anchor 
n^ear Pharos, prepa-red for battle and confident of victory. But the terrible 
Greek fire laimched against the invaders struck them witli siicli dismay tlmt 
they flea in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor. Descending there to pilkgo, 
tliey were again routed by the land forces, and escaped by night in their barKs, 
to lose many of them in anotlier severe naval defeat. By tlie confession of 
the Ru.$sian chronicles, Igor scarcely took back with him a third pari: of hi.s 
army. ^ 


Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revenge 
them._ In 944 he collected new forces [which included a largo number of 
bcandniavians collected for this special purpose by Igor’s recruiting agoiitsl, 
took the Pe^henegs into his pay, exacting hostages for their fidelity, and again 
set out for Greece. But scarcely liad he reached the mouths of tfic Danube 
when he was met by ambassadors from the emjjeror Romanus, with an offer 
to pay him the same tribute ns had been exacted by Oleg. Igor halted and 

^ whose opinions on the maticr arc 

thus leported by No-stor;^ If Ciesar makes such proposali?/’ said thoy, "is 

precious stuffs, without fighting? Can wo 
tell ^ ho Will be the victor, and who the vanquished? And can we guess wlmt 

denths^nf ^ ground tliat is under our feet, but the 

(leptlig of the waters, where all men I'un the same rislcs." 

In acconUmcc with these views Igor granted pence to the empire on the 

yciij- he concliulecl wllh tho^emporor a 
tieaty, whicli was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg.^ Of the fifty 


of Ilussian Christians to Iwk « / of impananco is that it nmlceH meiillou 

co.dud« tuat 
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names attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are Slavonic 
the rest Norman. ’ 

Igo]', being now advanced in years, was naturally desirous of repose, but 
the insatiable cupidity of his comrades in anns forced him to go to war. From 
the complaints of Iiis warriors it appeal's that the Russian, like the Gorman 
princes, furnished their faithful band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro¬ 
visions. “ We are naked," Igor’s companions and guards said to him, " while 
the companions of Svenelcl have beautiful arms and fine clothing. Come with 
us and levy contributions, that we may be in plenty with thee." It was cus¬ 
tomary with the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, with an 
army, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and received 
their tributes. When the prince’s magazine was empty, and the annual con¬ 
tributions were not sulficicnt, it became necessary to find new enemies to sub¬ 
ject to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had submitted. To 
the latter expedient Igor now resorted against tlie Drevlians. Marching into 
their country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, besides suffering his 
guards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success in this rapacious 
foray tempted him to his destruction. After quitting the country of hia 
oppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might yet be squeezed 
out of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, probably because 
lie did not wish to let his voyevods or Iieutenant.s share tlie fruit of his con¬ 
templated extortions, and went back with a small force among the Drevlians, 
who, driven to extremity, massacred him and the wliole of liis guard near 
their town of Iskorost.^ 


THE REGENCY OP OLGA 

Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
then of tender age, Her (kat care was to revenge herself ui^on the Drevlians. 
In Nestor’s narrative it is hnpossible to separate tlie historical part from the 
epic. The Russian chi’onicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
deputations to Olga to api}ease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
how she caused their death by treacheiy, some being biu’ied alive, while 
others were stifled in a bath-house; Jiow she besieged their city of Iskorost 
and offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
three sparrows for each house; how she attached lighted low to the birds and 
then sent them off to the wooden city, wlicre tlie barns aiul the thatched roofs 
were immediately set on fiie; how, finally, she ma^acred part of the inhab¬ 
itants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 

But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
house of Riirik to adopt Chnstiamty.<^ Wc have seen before how Christian¬ 
ity was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
converts to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
treaty between Oleg and the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
community at Kiev Irut it was to Constantinople that Olga went to be bap¬ 
tized in the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assumed the 
Christian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus¬ 
sian church. On lier return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 
had by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail¬ 
ing. He dreaded the ridicule of the fierce warriore whom he liad gathered 
about himself. And no doubt the religion of Chr^t was little in consonance 
with the martial character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
Nestor gives the following embellished account of Olga’s conversion.“ 
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Nestor Tells of the Baptism of Olga 

In the yefiv 948 Olga went to the Greeks and came to Tsargorod (Constan¬ 
tinople). At that tune the empeiw was ZimischUis,^ and Olga catne to him^ 
nii(l seeing that she was of beautiful visage and prudent mind, the emperor 
admired her intelligence as he conversed with her and said to her: “Thou art 
worthy to reign witli us in this city.” When she lieard these words she said to 
the emperor: “I am a heathen, if you wish me to he baptised, baptise me 
yourself; otherwise I will not be baptised.” So the emperor and patriarch 
baptised her. When she was enlightened she rejoiced in body and soul, and 
the patriarch insti-ucted her in the faith and said to her: “Blessed art lliou 

among Russian women, for thou 
hast loved light and cast away 
clarlcness; the sons of Russia sliall 
bless thee unto the last generation 
of thy descendants.” And at her 
baptism she was given the name of 
Helena, who was in ancient times 
empress and mother of Constantino 
the Great. And the patriarch 
blessed Olga and let her go. 

After the baptism the emperor 
Sent for her and said to her; 
tvill take thee for my wife.” 

She answered: “ How canst thou 
wish to talce me for thy wife wlion 
thou thyself hast baptised mo and 
called me daughter'? for with the 
Christians thi.? is unlawful and thou 
Ihy.self knowost it.” 

And the ompei-or said: ''Tlroii 
hast deceived me, Olga,” and ho 
gave her many pre.senls of gold aiuf 
silver, uad silk and vases and let her 
depart, calling her daiiglitcr. 

SJie returned to her home, going 
,, . , , , . first to the patriarch to a.sk his 

blG.-r‘^ing on her hoii.se and saymg unto him: My people are heathen and my 
son, too; may God preserve me from harm!” ^ 

_ And the patriarch .said; ”My faitliful daughter, thou hast been baptised 
in Christ, thou hast put on Chnst, Christ shaJl preserve tliee as He preserved 
Enoch m the first ages, and Noah in the Ark, as He preserved Abraham fi-nni 
Abiinelech, Lot from the Sodomites, Moses from Pharaoh, David from Saul 
the tluee young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; thm 
lUoi preserve thee from the enemy and his snaresl” Thus the patriarch 
blc&sed her and she returned in peace to her own land and came to Kiev. 

son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly tried to induce 
1 ’ fie would not listen to her, for if any one then wiRhocl 

to be baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at lum. And Okn 
often said, Uy son I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if tliou knewas'L ft 
thou too wouldst rejoice.” But he paid no heed to hei^ saying: “IIo^ 

[' Acwttdlftg to anothe? Ms., Comtanttne, sou of Lev,] 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my dronima (folloivcrs, men-at-arms) 
would mock at me” She said: “If thou art baptised, all will do likewise/' 
but he would not listen to his mother and persisted in the heathen customs, 
not knowing^ that who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into mis¬ 
fortune, for it is written, He that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
let him die the death.’ And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loved her son Sviatoslav, and said: “ God’s will be donel If God wills 
to have mercy on xny race and on the Russian land. He will put it into 
their hearts to turn to God, even as He did unto me.” And having thus 
said, she prayecl for her son and for the people night and day, and she brought 
up her son until he was grown to be a man.A 


SVIATOSLAV; THE VICTORY OP NORTH OVER SOUTH 

Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only 
till 972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Cliazam, and he iucorporatetl 
the Viatitchi in the empire—tlui.s destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the cast, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 96S he 
marched — at the instigation of the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
means — with an army of sixty thousand men against the Bulgarians of 
the Danube, conquered Pcreiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 
Durostorus (the modern Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new empire on the ruins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached him of a raid of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and cliildren who were Doleaguered in that to^vn. Leav¬ 
ing garrisons in the conquered towns he hurried back by forced marches 
and drove tlie Potchoneg^ back into the steppe. He divided his Russian 
dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, the land 
of the Drevlians to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he himself went 
back to Bulgaria, for "Perciaslavl is dear to him, where all good thirds meet, 
fine stuffs, wne, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and liorses from Bohemia 
and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from Russia.” 

In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Lille Burpas), 
liis barbarian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, ravaged 
Macedonia, and scattered in all directions, while the emperor JohnTzimiskes 
was making extensive preparations for their annihilaUon. Thus the year 
971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was almost 
annihilated at Peroiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only a 
small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav exhibited 
a tremendous energy. By recalling his roving bands he soon found himself 
at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. Twelve 
times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but finally their lack 
of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the Russian.'?, 
and they wore forced back upon Dreter. For three months they held the 
town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger am! 
numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
tliroiigh the Greek lines. The battle is described in great detail by tho 
Byzantine historians, in whom SviatoslaY's bmvery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 
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back into Diirostonis. Surrounded on nil sides, Sviatoslav sued for peace, 
and Tziiniskes granted an honourable retreat to a foe so gallant and withal 
dangerous. Ho renewed with him the old treaties, undertook to supply 
his army with provisions on its retreat, and also to_ mduce the Pctchenegs 
to cranfc a free passage into Russia. But at the rapids of the Dnieper these 
sons of the steppe sunirised Sviatoslav and killed him, aiul only a small 
remnant of his force, leil by the voyevod Svenedl, reached Ipev^ _ 
Sviatoslav’s overthrow was, after all, a fortunate event for the Russian 
empire Kiev was already a sufficiently eccentric capital; had bviatoslav 
e.stablished the seat of government on the Danube, his successor would have 
gone still further; and Rurik, instead of being the founder of a mighty empire, 
would ha-s'c been nothing more than the principal leader of one of those 

vast but transient irruptions of the 
A northern barbarians, which often ravaged 

world without leaving behind any pci^ 
manent trace of their passage. But in the 
« emperoi’ Tzimiskes, Sviatoslav met 

with a hero as iiertinacious as himself, and 
^ talent, and the Russians, 

r- JY driven back within the limits of Russia, 

u J'' were compelled to establish themselves 

/ff'’w Sviatoslav’s death seems to have loft 

^ ^IrA ' perceptible influence on tlic destinies 

w of Russia, for his three young sons were in 

the iindisDuted nos.^ossion of authoritv 




\ ^'0 perceptible influence on the destinies 

w of Russia, for his three young sons were in 

■ the undisputed pos-sossion of authority 

while he and his warriors were fighting for 
^ ^ empire in the Balkan peninsula. 

\p H., ' But his division of Russia among his sons, 

^ w I as if it were his private estate, soon showed 

^its mischievous effects. In 977 civil war 
VLAursira I broke out bctw'eon lavopolk, who was at 

(Died 1013) Kiev, and Oleg, who was in the Drevliau 

country. The latter was defeated hi bat¬ 
tle, and in his flight mot death by the breaking clown of a bridge thronged 
with fiigUivcs. His territory ivas tliereupon annexed by laropolk to liis own 
dominions. 


VLAursira I 
(Died 1013) 


Vladimir, prince of Novgorod, the youngest of the three brothers, now 
became alarmed for his own safety and fled across the sea to seek refuge 
among tlie Scandinavian Varangians. After two years he returned with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expelled from Novgorod the voyevocls 
whom laropolk had installed there during his alosence, and led his army 
against Kiev. On liis march he conquered Polotsk on the Dvina, an inde¬ 
pendent Varangian principality, killing its prince by the name of Ilogvolod 
(Scaiid. Raiigvaldr) and forcing his daughter Rogneda to marry him. laro¬ 
polk, betrayed by his chief men, surrendered Kiev without offering any resist¬ 
ance and filially delivered his own person into the hands of Vladimir, by 
whose order he was put to death. Vladimir now became sole ruler of Russia. 


The victory of Vladimir over laropolk was achieved with the aid of 
Northmen and Novgorodians. It was, therefore, a victory of the Russian 
nortii over the Russian south, of Novgorod, wliere paganism was still 
unshaken, over Kiev, which w’as permeated with Christian elements. Vladi¬ 
mir was brought up in Novgorod, and during his two years’ stay in Sweden 
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he must have become still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on his tlirone at 
luev than no tried ^ roatore the heathen worship to mote than its pristine 
^rength among the Russian Slava. Statues of the gods were erected: Perun, 
Dashbog, binbog, Simavgla, Mokosh. — all of them, with the exception of 
lerun, Icnoivn to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Cliristi^s, a father and his son, who resisted this blood- 
tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian martyrs 
on Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs had 
oi iginally no representations of the gods, and that it was tlieir Norse princes 
who introduccfl them — at any rate there is no mention of images before 
the arrival of tlie latter; while the mode of worship introduced by Vladimir 
bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is evident that 
he was making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism of hia sub¬ 
jects a systematic character which would enable it to resist the growing 
new religion. 


But the circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His 
Norse auxiliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged 
to dismiss. According to northern sagas he was even involved in a war 
with Swflden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
coininerfiial intGrcoui'se with Byzantium, and the reports that reached him 
of its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbarian. But if ho was to accept the religion of the Cssam, he was 
clotorminod to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror,? a In what follows 
wo give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 


Nestor’s account of vladimir’s conversion 

la the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
towii^ and said to {hem: “Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised theii* laws; after them 
came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all otlier laws, but 
praising their own, and tiiey spoke at great length, from the creation of the 
world, of tho history of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another ■world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die sliall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall burn in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer?” 

the lioyars and elders answered, “Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, but on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to test 
this matter deeply, .send some of thy men to study their various faiths and sec 
how each one serves God.” And the speech pleased the prince and all the 
people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told to go first to the 
Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw infamous 
doings, and how the people woi’shipped in their mosques, and they returned 
to their own countiy. And Vladimir said to them: "Go now to tho Ger¬ 
mans, and observe in the same manner, and afterwards go to the Greeks.” 
They came to the Germans, and after having watched their church services, 
they went on to Tsargoracl (Constantinople) and came to the emperor; the 
emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told him all that had 
happened. When he had heard it, he was glad and did them great honour 
from that day. The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: " There have 
come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church and thy clergy, 
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and array tliysolf in thy episcopal robes tliat they may see the glory of our 
God." "When the patriarch heard this, he called together his clergy and they 
celebrated tlie service as for a great festival, and tliey burned incense and the 
choir? sang. And the emperor went -with the Russians into the church and 
they ivere placed in a spacious part so that they might see the beauty of the 
church and hear the singing; then they explained to them the archiopiscopal 
service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine office. They were filled 
with wonderment and greatly admired and praised the service. And the 
emperors Basil and Constantine called them and said, “Return now to your 
country.-" And they bade them farewell, giving them great gifts and showing 
them honour. 

Wien tliey retui-necl to their own country, the prince assembled the 
boyars and elders and said to them: “ These are tlie men whom wc have sent; 
they have returned, let us listen to what they have seen." And he said: 
“ Speak before the droujina.” And they said; “ First wc went to the 
Bulgarians and we observed liow they rvorship in their temples, they stand 
without girdles, they ait down and look about them as though they wci’e 
possessed by the demon, and there is no gladness amongst them, but only 
son’ow and a great stench; their religion is not a good one. We thon went 
to the Germans, and we saw many seiviccs celebrated in their temples, but 
we saiv no beauty there. Then we came to the Greeks, and they took us 
where they worship their God, and we no longer know whetlier we were in 
heaven or on earth, for there Is nothing like it on earth, nor such beauty, and 
we know not how to tell of it; wc only know that it is there, that God dwells 
ninong men, and their service surpasses that of any other land. Wo can 
nper forget its beauty, for as every man when he lias tasted sweetness cannot 
ofteuwarcls endure bitterness, so can we no longer dwell hem." The boyars 
answered; /'If the Greek i-eligion wem evil, then thy grandmother Olga, 
who was whser than all men, would not have adopted it." And Vladimir 
replied: "Where then shall we be baptised?" They answered: "Wioro 
thou wilt.” And the year passed by. 

In the year 988 Vladimir inarched with his troops against Kherson, a 
Greek towm. and the inhabitants shut themselves up in the town. »So Vlndi- 
mir established himself on the otlier side of the town, in the bay at an arrow’s 
throw from the town. And the people of Kherson fought liard against him 
mit he blockaded the town and tliey were exhausted, and Vladimir said to 
them: If you do not surrender I will stay three year.y if necDs.sarv." But 
they would not listen to him. 


1 hi9 men in battle array and commanded tbcin to 

build a trench towards tlie town. And a man of Kherson, by name Anas- 
tasius, threw out an arrow, on which he had inscribed: “To the east of thee 
lie springs, the waters of which come into the town through pines; die them 
and thou shalt intercept the water." When Vladimir heard this ho looked 
up to heaven and said: “If this comes to pass I will be baptised " Hn 
commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and lie cut off the watci-, and 
the people, exhausted by thirst, surrendered. 

rr.r« ?n RnclrovJina entered into the town. And he sent messon- 
frfj? and Constantine, saying: “Behold I have conquered your 

^ maiden sister; if you wilfnot 
TlTr ^ your capital even as I have clone with this town." 

griGVed when this message was brought to them and sent 
back the following answer: “It is not m^t to give a Clndstian mSHi 
raariiage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what thou 
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askest, and tlic kingdom of heaven besides, and tliou shalt be of the same 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baptised we cannot give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Wadimir said to the emperors messengeis, "Tell 
your emperor thus: I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
to me by the men whom wo have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to Vladimir saying: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered: “ Let tltein come with your sister to baptise me.” When 
the emperors Iieai-d this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
priests; and she did not want to go and said: “I am going like a slave to the 
heathen, it would be better foi* me to die.” But her brothers persuaded hei} 
saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest thou not how much Irarin the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? And now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded.her with difficulty. So she look ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 

when she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
into the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s 
eyes were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And tho czarina ‘ went unto him saying: “If thou desirest to be delivered 
horn this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not bo cured.” When Vladimir hoard this he said: “If this is accom¬ 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is gieat:” and he was baptised. The 
teishop of IGierson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
together with the czarina’s pnests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him. 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly ho was healed, he glorified 
God, saying: “Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina 
saw it, many were also baptised. Vladimir was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, which is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 

their market, , , . , , , , 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
had been baptised the priests expoimded to liim the Christian faith. After 
tliis Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of ICherson 
took the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well os the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, ancl this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com¬ 
manded all the idols to be overthrown, some to be chopped in pieces, others cast 
into the flames. Then Vladimir had the following proclamation made through¬ 
out the town. “Wiosoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or 
does not come to the river to be baptised, will be as an alien to me. ’ When 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully, saying: If this faith 
were not good, the prince and the boyars would not have adopted it. ine 
next day Vladimir came with the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
tho banks of the Dnieper, and an innumerable multitude of people u-ere 
assembled and they went into the ivatei', some up to tneir npeks, otnei's to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banks, men held their children 
in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 

P In tho original Nestor alwoya culla tliua the sister of tie omporora,] 
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the wavers. And there was joy in heaven and on earth to see so many souls 
saved ^When they were baptised the people returned to their honics and 
Vladimir reiolced that he and his people Icnew God. ordered that chmehes 
and priests should be established in all the towns, and p f 

be baptised throughout all the towns and villages' then bo sent fm the chil¬ 
dren of the chief lamilics and had them instructed in book learning. Thus 
was Vladimir enlightened with his .sons and Ins people, for he had twelve 
sons. iVnd he henceforth lived in the Christian faith.ft 


The Death o} Vladimir the Christian 

The chronicler then goes on to describe the changes wrought in Vladimir _s 
character by his conveision: how this prince, who had hitherto been an ori¬ 
ental voluptuary and maintained in several places numerous harems with 
hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband of Ins Christian 
wife; and how he who had murdered hi.s brother (whose wife he appijopnatcd) 
and the father and brother of another of his wives, now became fearful of 
punishing offenders and criminals lest he commit a sin, so that it became the 
(Uity of his priosts to admonish him to enforce justice and punish the gmlty. 
All this, whether true or false, shows in what deep veneration tlio founcior of 
Russian Christianity was lield by subsequent generations. 

On the other hand, hi.s acceptance of Cliristiamty does not seeni io have 
diminished Ids love of war, which in those days, surrounded ns tlie agricultural 
Russians were by seml-nomadic and marauding tribes, was inclceci a Bocial 
necessity. Throughout his reign he was engaged in suppressing mvolts, 
reconquering territory lost during the reign of the weak layopolk — Galicia 
or Red Russia had then been lost to Poland — and punishing Lithuanians, 
Volga Bidgarlana, and PetcUenegs. To ficcure the sjuthern frontier Against 
these Ifl.st, he erected a line of fortifications at strategical points and trans¬ 
planted a large number of colonists from the north to the borders of the 
steppe.^ 

Vladimir died in 1015> leaving a large numl)cr of heirs by his uunicroua 
wives. Prom the division that he made amoi^ them of his statas wo learn 
what WAS the extent of Russia at that epoch. To laroslav he gave Novgorod; 
to Iriaslav, Polotsk; to Boris, Rostov; to Gleb, Murom—these last two prin- 
cipalitie.s being in the Finn country; to Sviatoslav, the country of the Drov- 
lians; to Vsevolod, Vladiraii’ in Volhynia; to Mstislav, Tmoutarakan‘; to 
his nephew Sviatopolk, the son of his brother and victim laropoJk, the prin¬ 
cipality of Toiirov, in the country of Minsk, founded by a Varangian named 
Tour, who, like Askold and Rogvolod, was not of the blood of princes.?' 

This division of the territories of the state among the heirs of the prince 
was ill entire accord with the ideas of the Norse conquerors, wlio regarded 
their conquests as their private property. It was, moreover, dictated by the 
economic conditions of the time. Money being but rarely employed and all 
payments being made in service and in kind, it was indispensable, in making 
provision for the members of the ruline house, to supply them with territories 
and .subjects The immense extent of Russia, the lack of adequate means of 
communication, and its subdivision among a lai'ge number of tribes without 
any national colie.sion, were further reasons for the introduction of this system 
of governniGiit.® 

[* An nntiqiinnnn in(|Uir>’ inMitiitert by Cntberino in 1704 rasnlted in proving that Tmoii* 
taraltan ivas sitiialccl on tlio isle of Tnimn, forming a key to tbo confliionco of fcbo sen of Azov 
with iho Black Sea 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY lAROSLAV (1010 A.D.) 

Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between AHaclimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
lier husband was forced to live witli the former, she being already pregnant — 
was at Kiev when the news of Yladimir's death arrived. He had long indulgefl 
in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured in its formation by 
the increasing imbecility of Ins father, whose death now ripened it into action. 
His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing the sole monarchy, by 
obtaining the grand princedom fimt, and then by artifice or treachery to put 
his brothers out of the way, so that he might thus reorganise under the one 
head the divided and independent governments. The moment liad now 
arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into execution. His brother 
Boris, who was employed with the army against the Petchenegs, was the 
first object of his hate and fear, because his good qualities had so strongly 
recommended him, tliat he was the most popular of the brothers, and the 
most likely to gain the ascendency through tlie will of the people. There 
was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable rival, and Sviatopolk 
did not hesitate to adopt it. Wlien the intelligence of his father’s decease 
reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved properly upon the elder 
brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the soldiery to assist in placing 
him upon it. This noble insensibility to the general wish alienated his troops, 
and exposed him to the designs of his treacherous rival. The assassins who 
wero commissioned to despatch him found easy access to his tent, and having 
first slain a faithful Russian who threw himself before the person of his master, 
they soon effected their horrible purpose. 

Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb %vas informed by letter that 
his fatlior was ill, and desired his return. On his way he was so injured by a 
fall from his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this 
state he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, 
tempted probably by the reward, were carried into effect by liis own cook, 
who stabbed him with a knife in tne breast. Both Gteb and Boris were after¬ 
wards sainted, which appears to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their ill-used princes. These villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to Hungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, and put him to death. 

The way to tlie throne was now tolerably well cleared. Sviatopolk I 
found no further difficulty in assuming the government of Kiev, and calling 
in such of the tributary provhices as his recent excesses either ten’ified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remained to be subjugated. 

laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by tlie cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehending that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 
would spread into his own principality, determbied to advance upon Kiev and 
malco war on the usurping fratricide. Tlie Novgorodians, to whom he was 
greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of his sway, entered so warmly 
into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without much cost 
of lilood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the duke of Poland. 
At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects of a disastrous 
and straggling campaign in Germany which had considerably I'educed her 
power, ancl curtailed her means of satisfying the ambition of her r^tless 
ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekindled the ardour of the 
who, animated as much by the desire of recovering those provinces which 
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Vladimir had formerly wrested from Miccelsas, as by the prospect of ulterior 
aggrancliscraent, readily fell into the proposals of the exiled prince to make 
an attempt for his restoration to the throne. Boleslav at the head of a pow¬ 
erful force, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the move¬ 
ments of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepared for battle, 
The army of Boleslav lay at the opposite side. For some time the invader 
hesitated to ford the river under the fire of the Russian soldiers; and might, 
probably, liave returned as he came, lutd not a petty occurrence excited his 
impetuosity, and urged him forward. A Russian soldier one day, while both 

airnies lay inactive within sight of each 
other, stood upon the bank of the 
river, and with gesticulations and bold 
language mimideed the corpulent size 
and gait of the Polish duke. This in¬ 
sult roused the spirit of Boleslav, who, 
plunging into the water, and calling on 
his men to follow, landed iu the face 
of the Ruiaians at the head of Ins in¬ 
trepid troops. A long and well-con¬ 
tested action took place, and tardily 
closed in favour of the Poles, wlio, 
flushed with victory, pursued the fugi¬ 
tives to the walls of the capital. 
Sviatopolk was now reinstated in his 
throne, and Inroslav, clishearteiied by 
defeat, made his way to Novgorocl, 
where, doubtful even of the fidelity of 
his own people, lie prepared to cross 
the Baltic in order to get beyond the 
reach of his brotlicr. The Novgoro- 
dians, however, were faithful, and 
proved their attachment to liis person 
by taking dowm the rigging of the 
vessels which had been got In readi¬ 
ness for his departure, and by levying 
contributions amongst themselves for 
the p\irpose of enabling him to procure auxiliary troops to assist in the 
recovery of the gi’and principality. 

In the meantime, Bviatopolk was unconsciously facilitating liis own 
downfall. After the Poles bad helped him to re-establish himself, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base de-simi 
to remove them. He instigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to conspn-o 
against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their security 
Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into execution* 
and, disgusted at a design so cruel and treacherous, he resolved to take ample 
revenge. ihe capital was plundered of its accumulated wealth bv the 
mcGnsed PoIe.s who, but for the moderation of their leader, would have 
buined it to ashes; and, loaded with treasures, they rotuviied towards the 
Russian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole trans- 
aetiun to the discredit of his ahy, wid thus to rouse the courage of his fol- 
owers, who were ensdy pei-suaded to take the field against Boleslav. The 
Irelligerents on the banks of the Bug before the Poles had passed ihe 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the discomfiture of 
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Sviatopolk, who now reUirnetl with broken fortunes to the capital which 
he had so lately entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the oppor¬ 
tunity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s troops were 
so reduced by his late disastei-s, that he was forced to seek assistance from 
the Petcheiiega, the hereditary enemies of tlie country; and they, tempted 
by hopes of booty, flocked to his standard to resist the approach of laroslav. 
The armies met on a plain near* the place where Boris had been assassinated 
by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was fortunate, for 
laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, employed all 
his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of the cause in 
which thcy_ wore engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of a brother's 
blood. ITis oration, concluding with a feivent prayer to the Almiglity to 
nerve his arm, and direct his sword, so that he might be made the instru¬ 
ment of reparation in so just a fight, wought powerfully upon the assembled 
army, and excited them to an unexampled display of bravery. The advantage 
of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the courage exhibited by 
the Novgorodians, that after a desperate battle, which lasted throughout 
the whole day. they succeeded in putting the enemy completel)^ to flight. 
Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a wretched condition on the 
road. 

The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated tlie sole dominion in liimself. 
His first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed laws of 
their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect of 
procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the peaceful 
arts and commercial iutei’ests of the place upon a sure and solid foundation. 
Ho at once evinced a capacity for legislation beyond the abilities of his most 
distinguished predecossom^ and set aljout the labours of improvement in so 
vigorous n temper, and with so much aptitude for his objects, that the hap¬ 
piest results sprang up under his administration in all parts of the empire. 

But it was not in the destiny of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, 
the seventii son of Vladimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossoges, discontented with the enlarged authority tlmt the grand prince¬ 
dom vested in the hands of laroslav, transmitted to him a petition praying 
of him to cede to him a part of the fraternal appanage which he governed, 
laroslav partially assented to the request, by granting to his brother the small 
ievritovy of Murom. This grant was insumcient to satisfy Mstislav, who 
immediately equipped an anny and proceeded to ^vage an offensive war against 
tlie monarch. In this war the invader was successful, but he was not ungen¬ 
erous in his triumph; for when he hod vanquished the grand prince, he 
restored to liim so laigo a portion of hia possessions that the empire became 
equally divided between them. In this league of amity the^ brothers^ con¬ 
tinued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of the life of Mstislav; 
and at his death the colossal empire, with all its appanages, reverted to the 

hands of laroslav. . , . .i 

It Is in this pact of his reign, and in this memorable period m the annals 
of the nation, that wc find the first development of justice in Russimi legis¬ 
lation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of piibhc 
affairs. Althougli laroslav's career commence with war, and although he 
extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, even 
penetrated into Byzantium, yet it was not by war that the glory of his name 
or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars could hardly 
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claim tlxe merits of conquests; and in some instances they terminated in sudi 
vague conclusions, tlmt they resembled drawn battles on which much treasure 
had been lavished in vain. In Greece he was i*oiitecl He was driven before 
the soldiers of Sviatopolk, and forced to surrender at his own gates to the 
victorious Mstislav. His utmost successes amounted to preservation against 
aggression; and so indiffeient was he to the barbarian mode of elevating 
the empire by wanton and hazardous expeditions into the neighbouring 
countries, that on most of those occasions he entrusted the cominand of hi?3 
array to his lieutenants. It is necessary to explain that part of his character^ 
111 order that the loftiness of his nature may be the more clearly understood. 

At this period the Russian Empire comprehended those enormous tracts 
that lie between the Volga and the lower Danube, and stretch from tho 
Black Sea to the Baltic. Tins accumulation of territory was not the work 
of a progressive political system; it was not acconqilished by the growth 
of a powerful government or by the ])erseveriiig pursuit of co-operating 
interests, and the increasing circles of acquisition were in a constant state 
of dismemberment, separation, and recall. The surface of the land from 
the days of Riirik was overrun by revolutions. The marauder, legalised 
by his tribe, haunted the forcst and devastated the populous places, carrying 
away with liiin plunder, or usurping authority wherever he remained. The 
feudal system, introduced by the Scandinavians as a provision for trouble¬ 
some IcaderSj was carried to excess. The nominal head was disavowed and 
resisted at will; and the subordinate governments made war upon each other, 
or joined in schemes of rapine, with impunity. Tlie maintenance of each 
fief seemed to depend upon civil war; and tlic office of the graml priiice was 
not so much to govern the dominions he possessed, as to Keep, if he could, 
the dominion he was called upon to govern. 

Russia, combining these gigantic outlines of territory, was now, for tho 
second time, united under one liead; but, for tlie fiist time, under a head 
that could discern her necessities, and provide for them. Her civilisation 
was in progress, but it wanted the unpetus of knowledge, and the control of 
}aw. The reign oi the sword had done its work: what u'asrequii’fiiJ wasihe 
reign of justice and wisdom to iinjirove and consolidate the triumphs and 
acejuiaitions of the barbarian era. In laroslav, Russia found a prince wlxose 
genius was adapted to her critical circumstances. He effectually raised her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a time amongst the family of European 
states. He made her church independent, incraased the privileges of the 
ixiople, facilitated the means of instruction, and elevated her national dignity 
by contracting domestic alliances with the most powerful countries. 
sister was queen of Poland, liis tJiree daughters-in-law were Gi’eek, German, 
and Eiiglisn princesses; and the queens of Norway, Hungary, and France 
were his daughters. But these were the least memoraljle evidences of liis 
greatnes. 9 . He gave Russia a code of laws, which was more valuable to her 
than the higliest connections, or the most aiubitiouB accessions of dominion. 

lABOSLAV’s CODE OP LAW.S 

This code must be judged in reference to the times in whicli it was enacted 
and in coinpan.soii with the formless mass of confused precedents it super¬ 
seded. The existence of commercial cities in Russia so far back a.s the 
invasion of Riirik, may be accepted us presumptive proof that there were 
not waiUing some regulations to render individuals amenable to the common 
good. But these were merely the nidc pmeepts of the hunting and agrlcul- 
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tural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of the 
commercial comrauiiiiy. When the Scatidinaviatis subjugated the aborigines 
the languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater confusiwi by 
admixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a forcible inter¬ 
mixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious union of both, 
It is to bo o})sorved, too, that none of the nations tliat made up the populatiori 
possessed written laws; so that whatever notions of legislation they enter¬ 
tained, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of capricious opinion, and 
were always subject to the interpretation of the strong over the weak. Where 
there were no records there was but little responsibility, and even that little 
was diminished by the character of llie rulers and the lawlessness of the ruled. 
The exclusive atteuUou of the princes being of noc^ily conftned to the most 
effectual methoda of preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging then* domain.?, 
and of exacting tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude 
usages that prevailed should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquir¬ 
ing shape and consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, 
dark, and indecisive. 

It was this matter of iucoiigruitics that laroslav cast out; supplying its 
place with a scries of written laws, in wlxich some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like mariners at sea without a compass, wero tossed about in a 
tumult of uiicortainty and perplexity. Had laroslav been a mere sokUer, 
like the majority of his predecessoi's, he would have employed his talents in 
the field, and directed the enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and dcsoiaUng ambition. But his policy was in advance 
of the heathen age: it restrained Boundless licentiousness, created immunities, 
protected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted punishments, estab¬ 
lished safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded and confinned tliose 
distinctions of ranks in which a community on a large scale recognises the 
elements of its permanency. He had the magnanimity to forego vulgar 
conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient habits. The 
people, probably fatigued wim the tcaUessuesa. of theh mode of lUe, and 
yearning after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary by the 
rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitude. 

A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the gi’and prince, and the 
actual slate of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the mur¬ 
derer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where there 
are no friends to take their vengeance in kind. In the event of there being 
no relatives to take the revenge into their own hands, tlie law goes on to enact 
that the assassin shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, according 
to the i-ank of his victim. Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or thane of the 
jji’iiice, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty grivnas;‘ for a 
])age of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a merchant, for the sword- 
bearer of a boyar, and for every free Russian, without distinction of origin, 
iorby grivnas; for a woman, half the \vs\Kd hue: no fine ior killing a. slave; 
but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to the master: for a 
serf belonging to a boyar or free Russian, five grivnas to the owner; for the 
superintendent of a village, an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas, 
for a female servant, six grivnas to the master, and twelve to the state. 


‘ A copper coin, of tUo vhIuo, ns near 


as wecflii asoertiuii, of aljout 4jJ, of Euglisb money. 
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Prom these penalites a correct estimate may be formed of the principles 
upon -which the social fabric was erected. In all these provisions the rich 
were favoured above the poor, the strong above the weak. The life of a 
■n'oman, because her utility in a barbarous community was rated according 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man’s, to be proportioned 
according to her station. The murtler of a slave was not visited with any 
penalty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privilege to kill a 
slave at pleasure. Slavery -was carried to extremity in Russia. Prisoners of 
war and their posterity were condemned to perpetual slavery; the poverty of 
the soil, and the oppression of its lords, forced many to sell their freedom for 
limited periods; insolvent debtors became slav^ by law; and all freemen 
who married slaves unconditionally, participated in their servitude. 

Yet, degrading as these institutions must be considered, it appears that 
the rights of the person were scrupulously maintained. Tluis this code 
enumerates penalties for striking a blow, describes the different degrees of 
the offence, and regulates the responsibility accordingly. The distinctions 
drawn between the different modes of striking are singular, and help to show 
that, ill as the Russians could appi‘eciate public liberty, they had a jealous 
sense of that individual respect which, in modem Europe, is called the point 
of honour. The penalty lor striking a blow with the scabbmd or handle of a 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or goblet, was twelve grivnas — equal to the 
fine formurclering an artisan oraschoolmaster. If the blow was struck with 
a club, which, we presume, was considered a plebeian weapon, the penalty 
WAS only three grivnas. But tlie most characteristic penalty was that of 
twelve grivnas for pulling a man by the beard, or knocking out a tooth. The 
origin of this law may be easily traced to the Goths and Germans, wlio were 
rigid in the preservation of their hair, to which they attached extraordinary 
importance. In the same spirit was the enactment that prohibited the making 
use of a horse witliout the permission of the owner, and that visited with 
imprisonment for life the crime of hoi-se-stealing. This legal protection of 
the horse is still preserved in the Saxon laws. 

The prevailing tendency of the code was to secure to each man his lawful 
property, and to arm him with the means of protection. Yet it must be 
remarked as a strange inconsistency, in the midst of this anxiety to erect 
safeguards around property, that fraudulent debtors were granted a direct 
escape from liability to consequences. It was enacted, that if one man lent 
money to another, and the latter denied the loan, the ordeal should not apply; 
the oath of the defendant being deemed a sufficient release from the debt. 
This law was the more unaccountable in a country where the legal interest of 
money was forty per cent., — a circumstance calculated to inci'caso the 
motives to dishonesty. 

i^other enactment makes a distinction between the Varangians and Slavs 
which illustrates the fact that tlie latter had always been more advanced in 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegian or a Varanfijaii 
was compelled to take an oath where such a teat was required, but a Slavonian 
was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the concliision may be safely 
ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed the final appeal when a 
deiend.'int in a cause acquitted himself in the fimt instance by a solemn oath 
were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who wore satisfied with a public exami- 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical te.st. 
siifiicient, however, for the great uses of historical inqiiii-y, to Icnow that a 

nff by law 
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One of the most important declarations of the code was that wliich divided 
the population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves 
Of tliese three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who 
were fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
citizens, the farmers, the landholdei’s, and hired servants. They were sub¬ 
classified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
equivalent to that of a tribune. The civil magistracy, thus created, had a 
separate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
equality witli the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under 
a nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exliibited these municipal 
franchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
which, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified according 
to their relative importance, or the eireumstances under which their charters 
were granted. The chief of the Novgorodian republic was a prince of the 
blood; the title of his office was that of Namestnick. He took no share in the 
deliberations of the people, nor does it appear that he even possessed a veto 
upon their decisions. His oath of instalment bound him as the slave rather 
than the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern agreeably to the 
constitution as he foimd it; to appoint none but Novgorodian magistrates in 
the provuiGGS, and even those to be previousljr approved of by tire Posadnick 
or mayor; to respect strictly the exclusive righte possessed by the citizens 
sitting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own taxes, and of 
carrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict liis boyars from 
acquiring lauded pronerty within the villages dependent on Novgorod, and to 
oblige them to travel at their private cost: to discourage immigration; and 
never to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A princedom, accepted 
on such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a sceptre, as the munic¬ 
ipal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly proved. The first officer 
was the Posadnick, or mayor, chosen by election for a limited time; the next 
was the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular check upon the prince and 
mayor; and tlie rest of the functionaries consisted of the senate, the city 
assembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective. By the electoral system, 
the people preserved a constant guard over the fidelity of their representatives 
in the senate and their officers of justice; so that, while the three grades 
propounded by law were kept widely apart, and socially distinguished, the 
prerogatives of each were rigidly protected against innovation from the other 
tv^o. All that this little republic required to render its security perfect was 
liberty. It was based upon a system of slavery, and sustained its dominion 
more by fear than righteousness. Nor was it independent of control, although 
all its domestic concerns were unintenaiptedly transacted within its own con¬ 
fines. It was an appanage of the grand pjincedom; but on account of its 
fortunate geographical po.sition on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which were distant from the capital — ft circumstoce that delegated to Nov¬ 
gorod the defence of those remote boundaries — it acquired a degree of polit¬ 
ical importance that preserved it for four centurite against the cupidity of the 
succession of desjiots that occupied the throne, Tlie removal of the seat of 
empire from Kiev to Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre 
nearer to Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
altogether. 

One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
been made towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
how much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed form, 
in which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were coni- 

II TV. — VOL. XYII. I 
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binedi It made the prince the heir-at-law of every freeman who died without 
male issue, with the exception of the boyars and officers of the royal guard. 
By this regulation the prerogative of the crown was rendered paramount, 
while the hereditaiy rights of property were pmssived unconditionally to the 
families of the nobles alone. A class of rich patricians was thus formed and 
protected, to represent, by virtue of birth, the interests of property; wliile 
commerce and popular privileges were fully represented in tlic assembly of 
the elected senators. The checks and balances of this system were pretty 
equal; so that, if the constitution of which these outlines were the elements, 
had been allowed to accumulate strength and to become consolidated by time, 
it would at last have resolved iteelf into a liberal and powerful form; the semi- 
savage usages with which it was encrusted would have dropped away, and 
wiser institutiona have grown up in their stead. 

So clearly were the popular benefits of the laws defined, that the code 
regulated tlie maximum demand which the proprietor of the soil might exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforced taxation, nor recognised corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pecuniary mulct admitted any dis¬ 
tinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, who formed the aristocracy 
and the democracy. The prince neither possessed revenue nor levied taxes, 
He subsisted on the fines he imposed for infractions of law, on the trilxitcs ho 
received from his estates, on the voluntary offerings of the people, and the 
produce of such property as had fallen to the private title of the sovereignty. 
Even the tribute was not compulsory; it was ratlier a right derived from pre¬ 
scription, The only dependence of the lords of fiefs was in that they wore 
compelled to render juilitary service when required to the grand prince; and 
it was expected that they should come numerously attended, well armed, and 
provisioned. The tribute was the mark of conquest, and was not cousiclored 
to imply taxation. 

But wliile the monarchical principle was thus kept within prescribed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not sufficiently curbed: over both there was 
a check, but the hands of the prince were bound too tightly. His dominion 
was despotic, because he was surrounded by men devoted to his will; but the 
dominion of the people was boundless, because opinion was only in its rickety 
infancy, and the resistance to the offending prince lay in the demonstration of 
physical superiority instead of moral combination. They never hesitated to 
avail themselves of their numerical advantage. They even carried it to ex¬ 
travagance and licentiousness; and so much did they exult in their sircngtli, 
that tliey regulated the houm at which the govei-eign was permitted to enjoy 
relaxation, punished the obnoxious heads of the church by summary eject¬ 
ment, and in several instances, taking the charter of law into their own keep¬ 
ing, deposed their princes. The checlcs, themfore, established in laroslavts 
wise convention between the government and the constituency were over¬ 
borne by the rudeness of the times. 

That the period had arrived when laws were necessary to the settlement 
of the empire was sufficiently testified by the circumstances, external and 
domestic, in which the people were placed. The adoption of Christianity 
had partially appeased the old passion for aggre^ion against Constantinople, 
which, having now become the meti’opolis of their religion, was regarded 
with some degree of I'eneration by the Russians. A war of plundering Byzan¬ 
tium, therefore, coukl not be entertained with any prospect of success. The 
extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to be coveted beyond the 
frontiers, which spread to the east, north and south as far os even the wild 
grasp of the lawless tribes of the foi-ests could embrace. To the west the 
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Hussians Imd ceased to look for prey, since Boleslav, by liis easy conquest 
of Kiev, had doraonsLrated the stiengfcli of Poland. Having acquired ns 
much as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves ivith ruthless feuds at home, tliej'' came at length 
to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions acquired 
at so much cost, and so often I'isked by civil broils. Tliis was the time for a 
code of laws. But unfortunately there still existed too many remains of the 
barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraints a matter easy of 
accomplishment. The jealousy of Greek superiority sundved the admis¬ 
sion of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired the petty 
chiefs; and liopeless dreams of larger dominion wberesvith to bribe tlie dis* 
contented, and provide for the hirelings of the state, still troubled the repose 
of the sovereign. The throne stood in a plain surrounded by forests, from 
whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclalined sav¬ 
ages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious violence 
the dawning institutions of civilisation. In such a jjosiiion, it was not only 
impossible to ndvauce steadily, but to maintain the ground already gained’. 


laroslav Dies (105J^ A.h.) 


Could the character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virtues died 
with him. Nor, elevated as he wa.s in moral dignity above the spirit of 
his countrymen, can it bo said that he was free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of bis best measures.^ One of bis earliest eiTors was 
the resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who liad no .sooner ascended 
tile tiii’one of the republican city, than, under the pretext of Bceking satis¬ 
faction for tho death of a Russian who liad been killed in Greece, he carried 
arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of tliis wild attempt was abun¬ 
dantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men wei'e sacrificed on tho 
Grecian plains, and their chief lumted back disgracefully to his own terri¬ 
tories. let this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning tho empire. Before liis death he divided the lyhole 
of Russia amongst liis sons, making, however, the yoimgei' son-s subordinate 
to the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce 
the others to obedience by force of arms whenever tliey exhibited a dis¬ 
position to dispute his authority. 

This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on. his death-bed, 
w'as considered by laroslav to jircsent a sufficient .security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession. But he did not calculate 
upon the ungovernable lust for power, tlie jealousy of younger brotliers, 
and the passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the 
amiable confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent 
impetuosity of the barbaiian nature. 

With the death of laroslav, and the division of the empire, a new period 
of darkness and misrule began. The cliaractei- of the legislator, which influ¬ 
enced hia own time, was speedily absorbed in the general confusion. Iaro.-3- 
lav’s name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did not 
awe the multitrules that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement to 
revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much as lie had done for 
the exLensioa of Christianity, lie had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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of tile people. He was an able theologian, and well acquainted with the 
church ordinances, agenda, and other books of the Greek religion, many of 
which he caused to he translated into the Russian language, and distributed 
ill copies over tlie country. So stiting an interest did he take in the culti- 
■\'ation of the doctrines of the church, tliat he established a metropolitan at 
Kiev, in order to relieve the Russian people and their priests from the incon¬ 
veniences of attending the josidence of the ecclesiastical head at Constanti¬ 
nople, and also with a desii-e to provide for the more prompt and certain 
dissemination of the jirinciplos of faitli. But the value of all these exertions 
expired with their author. He did much to raise the fame and consolidate 
the resources of the empire; but the last act of his political career, by wliicli 
lie cut away the cord that bound the I’ods, had the effect of neuti'alising 
all the benefits he meditated to accomplish, as well as those tliat he actually 
effecterl, for his country. His rcigii was followed by a period of savage 
anarchy that miglit be saitl to have resolved the half-civilised world into 
its original elements,^ 





CHAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OP THE PRINCIPALITIES 
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THE CHAHACTEn OF THE TRINCIPALITIES 

The period extending from the year of laroslav^s death (1054) to the 
year of the appearance of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous 
and confused epochs m the Iiistory of Russia. As tlie Scandinavian custom 
of partition continued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unity, 
the national territory was constantly divided. 

The princely anarchy of Oriental Europe lintls a parallel in the feudal 
anarchy of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for lliis period sixty-four 
principalities which enjoyed a more or less piotracted existence; two hundred 
and nuieiy-tlireG princes who during these two centuries contended over 
Kiev and other Russian domains; eighty-thrcc civil wars in which the entire 
country wa.s concerned. Foreign wars helped to augment the enormous 
mass of historical facts. The chronicles mention that the Polovtsi alone 
were engaged in eighteen campaigns, while these barbarians invaded Christian 
territory forty-six times. 

The ancient names of the Slav tribc.s have entirely disappeared, or are 
preserved only in the names of towns — as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes in Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Seversk. Tlie ele¬ 
ments in the composition of Russia were tlius lather principalities than peoples. 
No more is said of the Krivitchi or of the Drevlians; we hear only of Smolensk 
or of Volhinia. These little states were dismembered at each new division 
among the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, to be again 
divided into appanages. In spite of all these vicis.situdes, however, some 
among them, had an uninterrupted existence due to certain topographical 
and etlmographical conditions. Setting a^kle the distant principality of 
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Tmoutorakan, established almost at the foot of the Caucasus in the rnidst of 
Turkish and Circassian tribes and counting eight different princes, the lollow- 
Ing are, from the eleventh to the thirteenth ceiitui'ies, the principal divisions 

of Russia: . , . i ^ x x • 

(1) The principality of Smolenslc, which occupied the important terri¬ 
tory which is in a manner the central point of the orographic system of Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, where the three greatest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, liavc tlieir rise. Hence the political 

importance of Smolensk, which is 
attested bv the many wars under¬ 
taken against her; hence also her 
commercial prosperity. Id is no¬ 
ticeable that all her towns were 
built on some one of the three riv¬ 
ers; all the commerce of ancient 
Russia thus passed through her 
bounds. Besides Smolensk it is 
necessary to cite Moahaisk, Yiasma, 
awl Toropets, the capital of a sec- 
oiuUiry principality, the domain of 
two famous princes — Mstislav the 
Brave and Ivislislav the Bold. 

(2) The principalitj^ of Kiev, 
which was Bus —Russia in the strict 
sense of the term. Its situation on 
the Dnieper, the proximity of Greece, 
tlio fertility of its Black Lands, 
long assured to tliia state tlie su¬ 
premacy over all other Russian 
principalities. To the soutli it was 
bordered by the Nomad tribes of 
the slcppe. Against the imoads of 
these tribes the princes of Kiev were 
obliged to construct frontier for- 
treascs; though frequently they 
ceded them lands and Look them 
into their pay, constituting them 
into veritable military colonies. The 
principality of Pereiaslavl was a 
dependency of Kiev; Vishgorod, Biclgomd, Tripoli, and Torlshok were at 
different timea constitii^d into appanages for princes of the same family, 

(3) The two principalities of Tchemigov with Slarodub ancl Liibetz 
and of Novgorod-hjevcr.sk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, udiicli extended 
along the tributaries (lowing into the Dnieper from the left —the Soi and 
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yever.sk, they were coa.selessly occupied with wai^s against their dangerous 
rivals on the south, tlio Polovtsi. It is the exploits of a prince of Seversk 
against these barbarians which foim the subject of a chanson de gesle — The 
&ong of Igor. 

(4) The duijlcx principality of Riazan and Murom, another stale whose 
existence was maintained at the expense of ceaisclcss war against the nomads. 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Perelaslavl-Riazansld. on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at the junction of the MosWa with the Oka; and Pronsk, 
on the Pronia. Tlie upper Don bounded it on the wc&t. This principality 
was established in the midst of Finnish tribes — the Muroraians and the 
Heshtseraks. The warlike cliaracter nnd the rude and coarse liabits attrib¬ 
uted to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from the 
assimilation of the aborigines by the Russian race than from the continuous 
brutal strife of the inhabitants with the nomads. 

(5) The principalities of Suzdal —’ with their metropolitan towns of 
Tver/Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Vladimir on the Kliasma; of laroslavl 
and Pcreia-slavl-Zaliesski •—wliich were eatablLslied on the Volga and the 
Oka, ill tho densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnisli tribes — 
Mouroinians, Merians, Vesse.s, and Tcherimisses. Though situated at the 
extreme limit of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless exer¬ 
cised great influence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing Nov¬ 
gorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, the con¬ 
sequence of a double economical dependence; then victoriously intervening 
ill the guaiTcls of the Russia of tlie Dneiper. The Suzdalians were of the 
same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. Tho character¬ 
istics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these two peoples. 
That which differentiated them from thc^ Kievans and tlie Novgorod-^v- 
erskans, who, like themselves, were occupied in the great struggle against 
the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, sometimes mingling 
their blood with that of their enemies, became fu.$ecl with Turlcish tribes, 
nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of the Oka and the 
Volga united with Finnish tribe.?, agricultural and essentially sedentary. 
This difference between tho two foreign elements which entered into the 
blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that marked difference in 
character between the two branches of the Russian race. During the period 
from the eleventh to tlie tliirteenth centuries, as colonization advanped, 
from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the Volga, the divisions of Little 
Russia and Great Russia were formed. 

(6) The principalities of Kiev. Tchernigov, Novgorod-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders 
of the steppe with its devastating liordes —- constituting its frontier states. 
On the confines of the northwest, opposite the Litliuanians, the Letts and 
the Tchucls, the same r61e devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupy¬ 
ing the basin of the Dvina, and on the republican principalities of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ilmen and Peipus. The principality of Minsk 
was attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper 
and, owing to that circumstance, its posseseiou was frequently disputed by 
the grand princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, 
and Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals of- 
individual states. 

.Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory 
formed by the Pripet and its tributaries — Volhinia, with Vladimir in Volhinia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublin, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) 
in the basins of the San, the Dniestei-, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or 
Red Russia, whose ancient inhabitante,^ the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, ioundecl 
by Vladimirko about 1<144; Peremishl; Terebovlia, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two princi¬ 
palities di.stinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced civilisation. 
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In the epic songs Galicia, the land of the hero Dvorik Stepanovitch, is a 
country of fabulous wealth. T/ic Ifarrative of the Expedition of /^or gives 
an exalted idea of the power of its princes; “laroslav Osmomysl of Galicia, 
cries the poet addressing one of them, “high art thou seated upon thy 
golden throne 1 With tny iron regiments thou guavclest the Carpathian 
mountains, thou shuttest the gates of the Danube, thou barrest the way 
to the king of Hungary; at will thou openest the gates of Kiev, and thino 
arrows reach far into the distance.'* 

THE UNITY OF THE PHINCIPALITIES 

The disposition of these fifteen or sixteen principalities confirms what 
has been previously stated concerning the essential unity of the configuration 
of the Russian soil. None of the river-basins forms a closed or isolated 
region; no line of heights establishes between tliem barriers or political 
frontiers. The greater number of the Russian principalities belonged to 
the basin of the Dnieper, but pushed their limits everywhere beyond. Kiev, 
with Pereiaslavl, Is the only one strictly confined within it; but Volhima 
puts the basin of the Dnieper in communication with those of the Bug in 
the south and of the Vistula; Polotsk connects it with the basins of_ tho 
Nicmen and the Dvina, Novgorod-Seversk with that of the Don, Tchernigov 
and Smolensk with that of the Volga. Between these principalities, water* 
courses everywhere establish communications. Russia, though divided into 
appanages, was already making toward a great united empire. The lack 
of cohesion among nearly all the states and their frequent dismembennentsj 
prevented their becoming actual nationalities. The pnncipalities of Smol¬ 
ensk, of Tchernigov, of Riazaii never possessed that definite historical existeiicG 
so characteristic of the duchy of Brittany or tlie county of Toulouse in France, 
the duchies of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavai-ia in Geimany. 

The interests of the princes and their ambition to provide an appanage 
for each of their children, necessitated at tho death of cveiy sovereign a frcSi 
diatribution of Russian territory. Yet a certain cohesion was evident in tho 
midst of these vicissitudes. There was visible a unity of race and language, 
the more marked, notwithstanding differences of dialect, in that the Russian 
Slavs, excepting in the southwest, were surrounded everywhere by entirely 
dissimilar peoples — Lithuanians, Tcliuds, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; the Russians were differentiated from, nearly 
all their neighbours in that, in contradistinction to the Slavs of tlie west, the 
Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they represented a distinct form of Christianity, 
acknowledging no tie with Rome and rejecting Latin as the church language. 

There was also a unity of historical development, since h itherio the Russian 
Slavs had all followed the same destiny, had equally accepted Greek civilisa¬ 
tion, submitted to Varangian conquest, and pursued in common certain gj’eat 
enterprises, such as the expeditions against Byzantiimi and the wars with the 
nomads. There was taally political unity, as among all — in Galicia as in 
Novgorod, by the Dnieper as in the forests of Suzdal — the same family sat 
upon all the thi*ones. All the Russian princes were descended from Rurik 
from St. Vladimir, and from laroslav the Great, The civil wars which deso¬ 
lated the country affirmed anew this unity. No state in Russia could regard 
the rest as outsiders, when the princes of Tchernigov and Suzdal were seen to 
take Up arm.? solely to decide which among them was the eldest — which held 
the right to tho title of grand prince and to the throne of Kiev. There were 
descendants of Rank who governed successively the most distant states in 
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Russia^ and who, having reigned at Traoutarakan on the straits of lenikale, 
at Novgorod the Great, at Toropetz in the country of Smolensk, feighed by 
obtaining reeognition of their right to reign over Kiev.^’ 


THE THEORY OP SUCCESSION 

If the question be ashed why the Russian state continued undivided 
throughout the two hundied years of the Varangian period, our answer is 
that it was due solely to the fact that 
during the greater part of this period 
the grand princes left one son and 
heir. Whenever the case was other¬ 
wise, as after the death of Sviatoslav 
and Vladimir, the brothers straightway 
entered upon a struggle for mastery 
that did not terminate until all but 
one were destroyed. That one then 
became undisputed master, for no one 
dared dispute the possession of power 
with the descendants of Rurik. 

The theory of succession in the Rurik 
family was as follows: the grand prince 
of Kiev was lord paramount of Russia. 

He disposed of all vacant principalities, 
and was supreme judge and general; but 
each of his brothers had, according to 
his seniority, the right of succession to 
the throne. The death of every elder 
brother brought the youMer ones a 
step nearer to that ^al. The order of 
advance was from Smolensk to Perei- 
aslavl, from Pereiaslavl to Tchernigov, 
from Tchernigov to Kiev. _ But none 
could attain to the highest dignity, save 
him whose father had held it before him. 

Sons of a father who had died before 
reaching the goal were excluded from 
Kiev and were confined to the posses¬ 
sions in their hands at the time of their 
father’s death. The technical Russian 

term for those membeis of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dignity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate history 
of Russia during the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
contributed to the same end. Tlie power of the grand prince was nob so pre¬ 
dominant as to enable him to enforce hia will and put down disobedience. 
His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, and was respected 
by the princes only when it was to their advantage. To maintain himself he 
had to resort to the expedient of making coalitions with some of the princes 
against the others, and the sword was the final arbiter between the grand 
prince and his nominal vassals.® Accordingly the rvhole of Russia was always 
divided in its support of the claims of this or that candidate. The civil wars 
which ensued were after all but family quarrels.® 
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C31VII, "Wars 

laroslav left five sons. To Iziaslav, the oldest, he gave ICev; to Svia¬ 
toslav Tchernigov; to Vsevolod, Pereiaslavl; to Viatcheslav, Smolensk; ana 
to Igor, Vladimir in Volhinia. The order in which they are given here repre¬ 
sents the order of their respective dignities and their position in the hue ot 
succession, IVo of the brothers did not long survive their fathep in lU5b 
Viatcheslav died, and Igor, in accordance with the law of sucession, moved 
to Smolensk, where he too died in lOSO. 

About this time a new wave of migration set m from Asia towards tne 
Bonth-Russian steppe— the Turkish tribe of the Polovtsi, In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Pereiaslavl concluded peace with them by bribing them to retire into tne 
steppe. In 1061 he suffered a defeat at their hands, but they did not follow up 

their success and again retired into 
the steppe. The civil wars, how¬ 
ever, Which soon broke out, were 
to bring tliein back ns an ever- 
menacing plague to the Russian 
population. 

Among the minor princes, wlio 
were excluded from the succession, 
was Vseslav of Polotsk, a descend¬ 
ant of St. Vladimir. He had helped 
ids uncles in a war against the 
Torks, a tribe kindred to the Po¬ 
lovtsi, and expected amvard in an 
accession of territoryBeing dis¬ 
appointed, he determined to help 
himself. First he ravaged tlie ter¬ 
ritory of Pskov, but bemg unable 
to take that city, he invaded tlie 
territory of Novgorod, and it 
seems that for a while ho was 
master of the city, pis bold 
procedui’e compelled his uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, though beaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expelled from the north. The uncles 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposed to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of his personal security and liberty, wliich they confirmed 
by an oath upon the cross. But when he had reached the vicinity of »Smo- 
lensk, beyond the Dnieper, he was surprised, captured, and brought to Kiev, 
where he was imprisoned. At this juncture the Polovtsi made another 
of their raids and defeated the united force.? of the brothers, so that Sviatoslav 
wns obliged to take refuge at Tchernigov. while Iziaslav and Vsevolod fled 
to Kiev. There they intended to await tne nomad hordes behind the walls 
of the cities, sacrificing the open country to the invaders. But the citizens 
of Kiev thought differently. At a stoimy meeting of the mtcJie it was decided 
to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lend them against the enemy 
they liberated Vseslav from his confinement and made him their prince (1068). 
Iziaslav wns obliged to flee to Poland, where he found a champion in Boleslav 
the Bold. Menaced in front by the Poles, and suspicious of his uncles in his 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to flee to Polotsk, leaving the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069). The events of two generations previous, 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopollc, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and committed many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered in their vanous quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fighting and negotiations, Polotsk 
was finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established^ when 
the two brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second time, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while Vsevolod advanced to the principality of Tcher- 
nigov. 

Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with his treasure into Poland, but Boleslav w^as unwilling to renew his 
former adventure. The Geiinan king Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mainz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably di-sposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplislied nothing. Iziaslav also entered into negotia¬ 
tions with pope Gregoiy VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The pope 
hoped to be able to annex Russia to the western church, and even went so far 
as to gi’ant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see. 

But memiwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 

f raud prince, Boleslav now lent troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
'sevolod marched against him with an army of his own, vet they soon came 
to terms. Iziaslav was to be reinstated ^rand ])rince for the third time, 
while Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, m return for which he was secured 
in the succession. Tiius laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with them the 
hope of a reunited church. 

However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give up his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it i-equired three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monomakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, fii'st 
distinguished himself, though not in a glorious manner. Ho was tlie first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quairel tlio Polovtsi, with whose aid he 
ravaged the city and principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died in 1101 as prince 
of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him in the traditions of the people, 
bv whom he was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells how he accom¬ 
plished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and how he could 
hear at Kiev the ringing of the church bells at Polotsk, 

Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, 
and there seemed nothing left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity 
of the grand prince soon brought on new dissensions among the members of 
the house of Rurik. Viatchealav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their uncle refused to provide with appanages. They therefore 
tried to gain their rights by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily 
got hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself in that city he 
fled to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented. There he was 
soon joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appanages 
wore divided among the spn.s of Iziaslav and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at fii'st had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated in a decisive battle fought^ near that 
city on the third of October, 1078. Both the grand prince Iziaslav and 
Boris fell, and Oleg was obliged to fleo once more to Tmoutorakan, 
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Vsevolod 

Iziaslav was succeeded by Vsevolod, whose I'eigu (1078-1093) was even 
more unfortunate than his brothei‘’s bad been. He too favoured his own sons 
and those of Iziaslav at the expense of his other nephews and in consequence 
the sons of Sviatoslav and Igor and of his nephew Rostislav waged against 
him unremitting warfare with the aid of the Polovtsi and Chazars, who wasted 
the 001111117 . Vsevolod’s attempt iii 1084 to conquer Tinoiitorakan, the 
breeding-place of revolts, failed miserably. Finally even laropollc, the son of 
Iziaslav, wlio had received so many favoum from his uncle, revolted against 
Kim and was assassinated during the wav. In. those days of turmoil and con¬ 
fusion, even old Vseslav ventured forth once moi-c from Polotsk and plimclemd 
Smolensk. The grand prince was ill mo-st of the time at Kiev and the conduct 
0 ! his affaiYs lay In the hands ot lus sou. Yladiuiir Monomakh. 


who 


SvicAopolk 

Vsevolod died April 13th, 1093, leaving two sons, Vladimir Moiiomakh, 
0 held Tcheriiigovj and Rostislav, who hold Pereiaslavl. He was succcedecl 

by Sviatopolk, the second son of Izi¬ 
aslav, wlio was the I’ightful successor 
after the death of his brother laropolk, 
who, it will be remembered, was as¬ 
sassinated. Monoinakh could easily 
'have made liimself grand prince, for 
he was the most popular of the princes 
and gained gi’cat fame in his cam¬ 
paigns against the Polovtsi, whom he 
defeated twelve times during the reign 
of his father; but ho was anxious to 
avoid violating the law of succession 
and thus inviting civil war. 

Sviatopolk’s reign began with a vio¬ 
lation of the law of nations by impris¬ 
oning ambassadors of the Polovtsi, wlio 
had come to negotiate a treaty with 
him. Ill i-etaliatlon tho nomads in¬ 
vaded the country, and with so great a 
force thatnadiiiiir and Rostislav, who 
had come to the aid of the grand prince, 
advised him to purchase poaco from 
the enemy. He paid no heed to them, 
but the event soon justified the pru- 
their counsel. In the battle of 
^■ipolo, fought on May 23rcl, 1093, the 
X, ^ , . Russians sustained a disastrous defeat. 

Kostislav was drowned, while Sviatopolk and Vladiuiir saved themselves by 
night, the next year's campaign against tho Polovtsi was equally disas¬ 
trous, and vSv^atopolk reUwned to Kiev wlU\ bi\t two eempanloris. Tovtehesk 
was comi^lled to capitulate, and the nomads returned to the sLepiic rich wi tli 
booty mid prisouer.s Sviatopolk now bought peace and took to wife a dauffli- 
ter of the Polovtman klian. They i-eturncd, however, the same year luader 
the leadership of Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, who luicl stayed till now m Tinouto- 
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rakan and thought tlie moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tcliernigov, which had been tlie original seat of liis father as the second 
sou of laroslav, and which was held by Mononiakh, who was tlie son of laro- 
slav’s tim’d son. 

Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and would not be treated as such. Wlien he 
appeared before Tcliernigov, Wonomakh had only a small band with liiin, and 
after a siege of eight days was compelled to evacuate the city and retire to 
Pcreiaslavl, where he had to defend himself during the next three years 
against continual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combined campaign of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden cap¬ 
ture of Smolensk by hia brother David, gave the occasion for a general war 
that lasted two years and covei-ed the whole tciritory of Russia, from Novgorod 
to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one son of Mono- 
inalch fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive reverse at the 
hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at Lubetz, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Tchernigov, for the settlement of all existing disputes. The result of 
its deliberations was that tlie grand prince was to retain Kiev and Turov, 
while to Vladimir were assigned Pcreiaslavl, Smolensk, and Rostov; Novgorod 
to his son Mstislav, and Tcliernigov with aU its dependencies to the sons of 
Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. The latter thus gained possession 
of the greater part of Russia. There still remained to be satisfied the three 
Isgoi, Voloclar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, and David, son of ^or. Of 
the former two, Volodar received Peremishl, Vassilko received Terebovl, 
while Vladimir in Volhmia was given to David. Polotsk remained in the 
hands of Vseslav. 

The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities. Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Daiuibian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. He had 
begun making extensive preparations, and had taken into his pay several 
nomad hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassilko’s plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a conspiracy 
between Mouomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded in inoculating the ^raiul 
prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured to Kiev to 
attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, thrown into chains, 
flr.aggcd to Bielgorocl, and blinded in an unspeakably cruel manner. The 
horror of the bloody deed resounded throughout Russia. Monomakli united 
hi,s forctis with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and marched 
upon Kiev. The grand pnnee tried to clear himself of blame and throw the 
guilt upon David, and peace was arranged tlirough tlie mediation of the 
metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh's mother. 

The grand pi’ince took upon liim.5elf the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on VassiIIco, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to flee 
to Poland (1099). The gi'and prince annexed David's territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by Volo- 
dar, he formed an alliance with Kolomon, king of Hungary. The alliances now 
assumed a most unexpected and distorted chm*acter. David united with the 
Rosiislavi tchi and wi tn Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi; and at Peremishl defeated 
the grand prince and his allies. The wai-, the horrors of which were increased 
])y repeated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out ivithout end or aim, 
when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress of the princes, which 
mot in August, 1100, at Uvelitehi, on Kievan territory. The result of its 
deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhinia were left to David, the 
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greater part of the principality being transferred to laroslav^ gon of Sviato- 
polk; while the Rostislavitchi were to remain in the imdiminished possession 
of their territories. . ^ 

Thus order was restored for some time, but the direction of anairs really 
passed out of the hands of the grand prince into tho^ of Monomakh. Under his 
leadership the Russian princes were now united against the Polovtsi, and there 
ensued a series of campaigns of which no clear account has come down to us. 
The Russians generally had the upper hand, but for a long time the balance 
wavered, and the enemy seemed so dangerous to the princes that, following 
the example of Sviatopolk, they entered into matrimonial alliances with him. 
Tims Monomakh, as well as the two sons of Sviatoslav, David and Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year 1111 witnessed a decisive cam¬ 
paign, in which Monomakh is again seen at the head of the Russian princes. 
After crossing the Dnieper and tlie Vorskla, the Russians pressed on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two Polovtsian cities were taken, and 
one was reduced to ashes; the Don was crossed, and on March 24th and 26th 
a great battle was fought. The Russians were on the Sula, the last tributary 
of the Don before reaching the sea' of Azov, in a most unfavourable position 
and surrounded from all sides by the Polovtsi.^ But the scales were turned 
when the drujinas of David and Monomakh, which had been kept all tho time 
in the rear, made a terrific onset on the exliausted enemy, who fled in panic. 
According to tradition, angels preceded the Russians and smote the Polovtsi 
with blindness. 


Vladimir Monmnalch A.D.) 

After a reign filled with civil war and misfortune Sviatopolk died (April 
16th, 1113), and nil eyes turned toward Monomakh. Legally, however, 
the throne belonged to his cousin Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, and Monomakh 
seemed at first resolved to recognise his suiierior right. But the Kievans 
Ti'fiTfi determmei] to accept no one but MonomnJfb, and an uprising of 
which was directed primarily against the Jews, whom Sviatopolk had 
employed for fiscal purpo.ses, but which threatened to assume larger dimen¬ 
sions, induced him to yield to the universal demand. Thus the race of 
Sviatoslav — othenvise called the Olgovitchi — was excluded, and Mono- 
inakli succeeded in bringing a large part of Russia under hia house. During 
his reign he continued the wars against the Polovtsi, ns well as against tlie 
Finns in the north and en.st, and tlic Poles in the west. The steppe was 
cleared so thoroughly that tradition, with its customary exaggeration, says 
that he forced the Polovtsi back into tlie Caucasus. 

His relations with the Byzantine Empire have not yet been sufficiently 
cleared up. He himself wa.s tlie sou of a Byzantine princess, and his dauglitor 
Marla was married to Leo, son of the unfortunate emperor Romanus Diogenes, 
who was blinded in 1071 and banished to an island. Leo then made an 
attempt at revolt against Alexius Comiienus, but wa,s poisoned in 1116. 
Yladimir now espoused the cause of Leo^s son Basil and sent an army to the 
Danube, which^ returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under tlie influence of Moscow, the emperor 
Alexius Comiienus, in order to put an end to the devastation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Ylacliinir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
through Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vladi- 
mir’s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts loll us nothing 
of all this, and it is inhci'eiitly improbable that Byzantium would licsLow 
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upon the Russian grand prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the otlier hand, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Tlirace, a grand¬ 
daughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of Romanus. 

But the greater portion of Monomakh's military activity fell in the 
reigns of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-first year when he be¬ 
came grand prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far as it could 
be avoided, emplojdng force only when requisite to maintain his position 
as overlord of Russia, As far as circuni.stanccs peimitted, he was a prince 
of peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especially the laws relating to usury and to the half-free (zakit'pi). 
Russia liad suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids of tlie 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. Being 
unable to maintain themselves on Iheii* wa.sted lands, they went to live in 
large numbers on the estates of tlie rich, who .sought to reduce them to abso¬ 
lute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious vate.s and soon sank 
into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, Monomakh 
reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent., and decreed 
that one who liad paid one year’s interest according to tlie old rate, was 
thereby ab.solved from his debt. He also ordered the exjnilsion of tlie Jews 
from the whole of Russia.* But the problem of the zakuvi could not be 
solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations adopted 
they were to be regarded as fiee men who had become bound to the soil by 
contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and weie not sub¬ 
ject to the Diostor’s jurisdiction. A half-free man lost his freedom only 
when ho attempted to escape from his master. It was also fixed what pay¬ 
ments and services be was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 

Monomakh died in 1125, at the riiie age of seventy-three. He has left 
us a curious paper of instructions to liis sons, which dates from 1117, and 
in which he gives them mucli sound advice, enforced by e.xamples from 
his own Ufe.^ 


The " Justnwiion” of Vladimir Mornmakh 

The grand prince begins by saying timt his giaiidfatlier laro.slav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Cliristian name of Vasili, and his father 
and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really through 
his mother the grandson of the Greek em|>eror Ctonstantine Alonomachus, or 
because even in his tenderest youth he displayed remarkable warlike valour. 
"M I draw near to tlie grave^ wites lie, "I give thanks to the Most High 
for the increase of my days. His hand lias led me to a venerable age. And 
you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this wi’itine, observe the rules 
set forth in it. Wien your heart does not approve them, do not condemn mj 
intentions, but only say: The old man’s mind was already weakened.” 
Plaving described in their chief features, and for the gi’eatcr part in the words 
of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the goodness of the Creator, 
Vladimir continues; 

“0 my children! give praise to God and love also mankind. Neither 
fa.sting, nor solitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 

[* They wore during tlio Middle Ages the ropresentntive.s of tlio laoney-power throughout 
Eiiiope—a foreign olement in tho “natuTol econoioy” of that time Henco the universal 
hatred against them,] 
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not the pootj feed them; and lemember that every possession is God's, and 
only confided to you for a time. Do not hide your riches in the bowels of the 
earth: this is against tlie law of Clu’istianity. Be fathers to orphans; judge 
the widows yourselves: do not let tlie strong destroy the weak. Do not slay 
either the righteous or the guilty: the life and soul of the Christian are sacred. 
Do not call upon the name of God in vain; ratify your oath by kissing the 
cross, and do not transgress it. My brothers said to me; Let us drive out the 
sons of Rostislav and take their possessions, otherwise thou art no ally of 
ours! But I answered: I cannot forget that I kissed the cross. J turned 
to the Psalter and read with compimotion: ‘Wliy art thou so vexed, 0 my 
soul? 0 put thy trust in God, for I will yet thank him. Fret not thyself 
because of the ungodly: neither be thou envious against the evil doors.' Do 
not forsake the sick and do not fear to look upon the dead: for wc shall all 
die; receive the blessing of the clergy lovingly; do not withdraw yourselves 
from them; clo good unto them, for they shall pray to the Most High for you. 

"Do not have any pride either in your mind or heart, and think: we are 
but mortal; to-day we live, to-morrow we are in the grave. Fear every lie, 
drunkenness and fornication, equally pernicious for the body and the soul. 
Esteem old people as fathers, love the young as brothers. In your household 
see carefully to everything youx’selves, do not depend either on your pages or 
bailiffs, that your guests may not blame either your liouso or your dinner. 
Be active in war. serve as an example to your captains—it is no time then 
to think of feasting and luxury. AVhen you have set the night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddenly, therofore do not lay aside your arms 
where you may meet danger; and get to horse early. When you travel in 
your dominion.?, do not let the princely pages be a cause of offence to tho 
inhabitants, but wherever you stop give youi* host food and drink. Above 
all, respect your guests and do them iionoiir, both the distinguished and the 
supplicants, both merchant and ambassador: if you cannot give them presents, 
at any rate regale them with food and drink, for guests spread good and evil 
report.? of us in foreign land.?. Greet every man when he passes by. Love 
your wives, but do not let them have an authority over you. Everything 
good that you learn, you must remember; what you do not know, learn. 
My father, sitting at home, spoke five language?, foi* which those of other 
lands praised him. Idlenes.? is the mother of vices; beware of it. A man 
shorild ever be occupied; when you are on the road, on horseback, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in itUe thoughts repeat prayers by heart — 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all, ‘Lord have mercy!' Never sleep 
witliout bowing yourself down to the earth; and if you feel unwell, bow down 
to the earth three times. Let not the sun find you in your bed! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God: so did my father; so did all good 
men. When the sun shone on them, they praised God joyfully and said: 
‘Lighten mine eyes, Chi-ist God, and give me Thy beauteous light.’ Then 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; and 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also the beasts 
and birds should rest at midday. 

"Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page; 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter I knew no rG.?t. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself sujDor- 
vised the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables, 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons." Enumerating his military exploits, 
vlndimir thus writes: "My campaigns were in all eighty-three; tho other 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a liundred of their chief princes an(l 
let them go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starting early from Tclier- 
nigov, I was at Kiev with iny parents before vespers. We loved the chase, 
and often trapped and caught beasts with your grandfather. How many 
times have I fallen from my horsel Twice I broke my head, injured my amis 
and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. But the 
Lord preserved me, And yon, my children, fear neither death nor combats, 
nor wild beasts, but show yourselves men in evciy circumstance sent from 
God. If Providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father nor his 
brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 

If it had not been for this wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the beauty of 'Vladimii'’s soul; lie did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian princes has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to iufringc the law of nations and perfidiotisly slay the Polovtsian 
pz'inces, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, “The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churches), the Russians thought that the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to Gocl.^^ 

The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of Bnzdal 

In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, 
the over-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
cluratioii of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to tlie grand princedom declined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nuUity. vYith this constant change of mera, the devastation 
and barbarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so tliat it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suffice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 

We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitclii. He succeeded 
m bringing the greater part of Russia under his sons. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Rus.sia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk and 
Smolensk; laropolk held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Toui'ov; Iiiri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, lilurom, Riazan, erst¬ 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and in the extreme southeast, 
Tinoutorakan. With union among tlic descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, south Russia might have been able to maintain 
its ascendancy notwithstanaing its unfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
but these conditions did not exist. Monomakh's first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, maintain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and naming him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luri Dol- 
gomki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitclii, who were delighted at the 

n. v. — voi.. xvir. K 
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sight of quarrels among the descendanta of Monomalch. One of the Olgo- 
vitchi, Vsevolod by name, raised himself to the grand princedom by iitilising 
these quarrels (1139-1146). But immedi<ately after liis death his brother 
was overthrown, and Iziaslav, sou of Mstislav, became grand prince (1146- 
1154). Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoruki, and only maintained him¬ 
self by making one of his uncles wie nominal ruler. n ^ i. tt* 

After his death the turbulence and contusion increased still further. Ills 

brother Rostislav of Smolensk was 

expelled after one week’s reign by 
the prince of Tchernigov, who was 
expelled in Iiis turn by luri Dol¬ 
goruki. The latter miglit have 
glared the same fate, for a confed¬ 
eration of the princes of (Smolensk, 
Tchernigov, and Volhinia had al- 
i-eady been formed against him, 

but for his timely death (1157). 

One of the confederates ruled for 
eight months, and then ho had to 
make room for hia successor^ who 
ruled four months. In the eighty- 
tluw years tliat elapsed between 
the death of luri and the capture 
of Kiev by the Mongols, tho gov¬ 
ernment changed hands thirty 
times. How much the importance 
of Kiev and tlie dignity of the 
grand princedom liad declined at 
tliis period, we can estimate from 
the refusal of Andrew of Suzdal, 
son of luri Dolgoruki, to take the 
throne, though ho came next in the 
line of succession. He rightly com¬ 
prehended that the future belonged 
to the Russian north, rather than 
to the south, and it was his con¬ 
stant endeavour to consolidate hi-s 
power in that quarter; and when 
one of those powerless grand 
princes, Mstislav Iziaslavitch, at¬ 
tempted to strengthen himself by 
foiToingan alliance with Novgorod, 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven princes against him. AJter a 
three days' siege Kiev was taken by assault and plundered for two days (March, 
1169), and Andrew's brother Gleb was then installed as grand princo of Kiev. 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes: 

(1) Its geograptncal position exposed it to the constant inroads of iho 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is tnie, existed from remotest times, 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian jn'inces them¬ 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of tlieso nomads, 
Torks, Beieiidians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, meddlecl 
in Russian affairs, and contributed to the barbarising of the country. (2) 
Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new following from 
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his own principality. These foreign elements contributed ever anew to the 
unsettling of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots in the soil, and of a burgher class. The estab¬ 
lishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) The trade 
with Greece had greatly declined owing to the increasing dangers of the 
journey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire army. 

But while the south was decaying, a new centre was forming in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, tlie princi¬ 
pality of Suzdal-Ro.stov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Merians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of hia warriora. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history 
of the region is not known to us, but we know that laroslav founded the 
city of laroslavl, that it was temporarily united to Novgorod, and that after 
the death of Sviatoslav 11.(1076) it was merged in the principality of Peieia- 
slavl. Vladimir Monomakh founded Vladimir on the ICliosma, a tributary 
of the Oka, and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lubetz assigned 
the entire territory to Monomakh’s sons, and luri Dolgoruki became the first 
independent prince of Rostov. Although this prince always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made rapid progress during his reim. 
We Imow that three cities were founded by him, and the chronicle also 
attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his capital. 
When he became grand prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole country upon 
hia sou Vaaailko, while he gave Vishgorofl, to the north of Kiev, to his elaest 
son Andrew. 

But the latter had no liking for the south, and fled from Vishgorod with 
a miracle-working image of the Virgin,^ which he deposited in a church that 
he built at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bogolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of hia father, in 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Andrew, who was also 
pined by tboee of his lather’s lohowera who had hod Irom Kiev. But it 
is moat characteristic of the and hia far-sighted policy that he made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor did he establish himself at Rostov or Suzdal 
but stayed at Vladimir, wliere there were no old families nor refractory 
citizens to deal with. His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his father, 
he expelled from his dominions ojid made himself sole ruler. In 1169 he 
gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand prince. 
To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed to sub¬ 
ject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed against 
it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by cutting off its 
supply of com, in compelling it to acquiesce in hia supremacy and to accept 
the prince that he chose for it. 

This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance 
of making the clergy subservient to his wilh He tried to make his capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a metro¬ 
politan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the determined refusal 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, yet he succeeded in obtaining the important 
concession that in future the i^ssian metropolitan was to be appointed 
only with the assent of the grand prince. 

His despotic and cruel rule finally made him hated by his nobles, and he 
was assassinated on June 29bh, 1175, at Bogolubovo. After a period of 
confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prince. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 
and even the Olgovitchi of Tchemigov, recognised his supremacy. In the 
west and south, however, Roman Mstislavitch of Volhinia, who conquered 
Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offered a successful resistance. But 
after the death of the latter in battle with the Poles in 1205, Vsevolod con¬ 
quered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchemigov, giving them 
Kiev in exchange. This pmce, like his predecessor, attained his object 
by diplomacy rather than iy the sword, and at his death in 1212 he was the 
most powerful prince in Russia. 

His death was followed by a civil war between his two sons Constantine 
and luri. The latter, though the younger, was nominated by Vsevolod 
as his successor, but in 1217 he was beaten by Constantine and his allies — 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to resign the throne. But Con¬ 
stantine died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturbed till 1237. He fought with 
success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-Novgorod (1221). 
But his power never became as great as had been that of his father, and he 
exerted no influence in southern Russia, which was devastated by Petchenegs 
from^the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from the west. All south 
Russia now lay exliausted before the impending irruption of the Tatars.® 






CHAPTER HI 

THE TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 

[1235-1403 a.d.3 

In the thirteenth century the steppes of central Asia sent fortli a new 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity.’ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. 
It defmitmly hrolce the hoiid between western ana ea^teni Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Litliuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the principality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, threw off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, by turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another invasion from the steppe. 

The cradle of tlie Mongolian race was in all probability the country lying 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the appearance of Jenghiz 
Khan the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, which were governed 
by tlieir elders and lived in mutual enmity. An unpleasing description of 
the exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a contem¬ 
porary of Jenghiz Khan, and also by Mussulman writers; 

“Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, 
their eyes have no upper iash^, their beard and moustaches are of scanty 
growth, theii’ general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sover¬ 
eign, Temuchin (Jenghiz Klian) is of enormous stature, witli broad forehead 
and long beard, and distinguished for his valour. They reckon the year 

[' TUs 53, of course, meant only Jn a UmUed sense. The migrtiDon of peoples Still con* 
tiniies with unabirtocl force, hut its centre bus mored from Asia to Europe. Thence it mores 
in a twofold direction : on the one band, from western Earopo to America and Anslralia; and 
on the other hand, from eastern Europe to the remotest conflncB of Asia,] 
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accordmg to the growtli of grass. Wlien one of them is asksd for his age, he 
replies — so many grasses. When asked for the number of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are born to the saddle 
and grow up on horseback. They learn to fight almost by instinct, for they 
hunt the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only cavalry, of 
which they can raise several hundred thousand. They hardly ever resort to 
writing, but all, from the commander-in-chief to the commander of ten, give 
their orders in pemon. When they want to take a big town, they first attack 
the small places in the viemity, take all the inhabitants prisoners, and di’ive 
them foi’ward to the attack. For this purpose a command is issued that 
every man on horseback should capture ten prisoners, and when this number 
is completed they axe compelled to collect a certain amouirt of grass or wood, 
earth or atones. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
become exliausted. Having reached the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses. lu a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 
of thousands: hence they are invariably successful. When they capture a 
city they kill all without spai-ing either young or old, the beautiful or the 
ugly, rich or poor, those who submit or those who resist. No person, how¬ 
ever (distinguished, escapes tliis um-evokable penalty of death. The spoil 
is divided in proportionate shares among high and low. This people Iiave 
no need of baggage or proidsion wagons; their herds of sheep, cows, horse.?, 
and other animals follow them on their marches, and they eat moat and 
nothing else. Their horses do not laiow barley, but they tear up the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the roots. As to their faith, the Tatai’s 
worship the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anything as 
forbidden, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is imlmown to 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it does not 
know its father." 

Similar descriptions are met with in the narratives of Europeans who 
knew the Mongols in the days of their power. 


3'ENQBn XHAH; THE TATiOl INVASION 

It was among this rude nomad people that Jenghia Khan was born in 1102. 
Ihe son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the mouths of the Onon and the 
ingoua, amuents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from tho focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was originally very small. The first 
torty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding peoples; 

/^i A ^ captivity with the NyhcliA or 

CMrch^ (the Manchurian rulers of northern Oilna known under the name 
of the dynasty of Km), during which time he became acquainted with Chinese 
customs and manners,^ and also with the weakness of the rulers of Cliina 
Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himself emperor 

princes, which wag held at the sources o? Uio 

“ By thus taking the imperial title," says V. P. Vasiliev, ‘^he gave perfect 

^ f ® others 

tteS offL uL pretensions to independent existence 

tneiepy oiiend the will of heaven and invite chastisement" Hia rucoprcipci 

by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely mditary organisation adopted by him, and by the fact that he travn 
p aces in his service to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they might 
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be/ Jenghiz lOian'a conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 lie devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongolia) and in 1210 he commenced a war 
with the NyCiche, ruling in northern China. The war dragged on. and mean¬ 
while the shah of Khuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan by 
slaying^ the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China^ the 
Mongolian khan marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the shah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongolian troops 
directed their way to the west, doubled the southern shore of tlie Caspian Sea, 
crossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of tlie Polovtsi. 

The leaders of these troops were Chdp6 and Subutai Baliadar. The 
Polovtsi applied for lielp to the Eussian prince Mstislav Mstislaviteh, and he 
called together the princes of southern Russia, amongst whom the most impor¬ 
tant were Mstislav EomanovHch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitch of 
Tehernigov, The armies of the princes moved to the help of tire Polovtsi, 
and althougli the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, "God has permitted us 
to come on our steeds witli our slaves against the accursed Polovtsi; come 
and make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,^’ the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekatermoslav. The Russian princes, who did not act in unison, were beaten 
(1223), and many wore killed, amongst others Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Russia, but turned back and were soon forgotten.® 
Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jen^iz Khan, who, having defini¬ 
tively subdued Tangut and northern China, died in 1227. He had during 
his lifetime divided his possessions amongst his four sons: to the descendants 
of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Kiptchak (that is the steppe extend¬ 
ing from central Asia into southern Russia); to Jagatai, Turkestan; to 
Okkodai (Ogdai) China; to TuU, the nomad camps adjoining the share of 
Okkodai. Over these princes was to be exalted the ^reat khan, chosen in a 
solemn assembly of all the princes. In 1228 Okkodai was proclaimed great 
khan. 

At fii’st the question of succession,^ then the final consolidation of the 
empii’e in northern China, and then again the commencement of the war with 
the south kept the princes around the great khan, and it was only in 1235 that 
Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, son of Tuli, 
and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands; to theh number was 
added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all thej^ con¬ 
quered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of Riazan. 
Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their possessions 


A modern army Inevitably loses in nujnbeis and its difllcultles increHso aa U advancca 
from its base of opeintions into tlio enemy's country. The very reverse was the sUuatloa of 
the Tatars. They needed no base of operatioDB, for they took along -with them their flocks, 
thoir tents, and all their belongings, and while their flocke fed upon the grassy steppes, they 
in turn fed upon their flooks. And the nomodic and predatory tribes whom they encountered 
on their march led the same Idnd of life as themselves, and were easily induced to join in the 
certain expectation of plunder, Thus the tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force. 
Tn fact, the Tatars can hardly be styled an army, but a people in motion. “] 

[* At first tho Bussians had only very vague notions aa to who this terrible enemy was. 
The old chronicler remarks briefly: “For our ains unknown people have appwred. No one 
knows who they are or whence they have come, or to what race and faith they belong, They 
aro commonly called Tatars, but some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenega. Who they 
really are Is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in books. Some of 
these “ wIrq men deeply read in books " supposed them to be the idolatrous Moabites who had 
In Old Testament times harassed God's chosen people; whilst others thought that they must be 
the descendants of the men whom Gideon had driven out, of vvhoni a reversi^ saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter daye and conquer the whole earth, from the 
East oven unto tho Euphrates, and from the Tigris even unto the Black Sea.o] 
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both in lands and in men; the courageons rcsistanee of the Riazan princes 
proved unsiiceessfulj chiefly because the princes of northern Russia did not 
\nhte, but decided on defending themselves separately. After the devasta¬ 
tion of Riazan and the slaughter other princes (1237), followed that of feuzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatam marched to Vladimir, whore they slow the 
family of the grand prince, while he himself was defeated and killed on the 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently^ going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marelies. On their wav back, KozelsU 
detained them for a long time, but it was finally taken and pillaged. 

The tactics of the Tatai-s in this war consisted in first encompassing each 
region as himtci’s do, and then joming forces at one centre, thus devastating 
all. Ill the years 1239-1240 tlic Tatars ravaged southern Russia, and in 
1210 they took and laid waste Kiev. All Europe trembled at the hor¬ 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor Frederick II called for a general 
arming, but his calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hun¬ 
gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish princes at Liegnitz in Silesia; 
and it was only the courageous defence of Ohniitz in Moravia, by the Czech 
voyevode laroslav, and the gathering of armies under the command of iho 
Czech Icing and the didces of Austria and Cariiithia, that finally caused the 
Tatars to turn back. They then founded their chief dwelling place on the 
Volga, where near the present to^vn of Tsareva (government of Astrakhan) 
tliey establishetl a wintering place for tlie horde—Sarai. Tlierc the Russian 
princes began to arrive with tribute. At fiist, however, they wore^ obliged 
to go to the great khan in Mongolia; for the first klians, Okkodai, Kniuk, and 
Mangku, were lawfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their authoritj^ 
over all the empire of Jeiighiz lOian: and it was only from the time of Kulfiai 
(1260), who arbitrarily took possession of the throne and removed the seat 
of government to Cliina, that the bond was definitively severed. 


INFLUENCES OP TATAR DOMINATION 

The domination of the Tatars over Russia is regarded by historians from 
various points of view; some (such as Karamzin and especially N. I. Kosto¬ 
marov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in the clcvelopmoiit of 
Russian life. S. M. Soloviov, on tlie contrary, is of the opinion that the 
influence of the Tatars was not greater than that of the Polovtsi. Both 
these opinions are extreme: it is sen.soless to deny the influence of the Tatars, 
for the rea.son that Russia was long associated with them, and that, since 
in her iiitercour.se with the east, Moscow employed Talar services, much 
that was eastern entered into the administration, notably the financial .sys¬ 
tem; traces of eastern custom may also be found in the military organisation. 
These are direct consequences; the indirect ones are hardly less important, 
because a considerable share in the intermption of civilisation and the rougli- 
cning of the manners and customs of the people may be ascribed to the 
separation of eastern RuB.sia from western. On the other hand, it is impos¬ 
sible to regard the corporal punislmienfcs as entirely Tatar, for they were 
blown in Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of church statutes; 
they were knov’ii also in the west, and are to be met with in places which 
were but little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. Tlio opinion that 
the autocratic po>Yer had its origin in tlie domination of the Tatars must, 
it would seem, be entirely rejected, especially when we call to mind the con¬ 
stant preaching of the clergy, and the fact that John the Terrible directly 
appeals to the authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman emperors. 
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Civilisation and letters wei-e almost unknown to the Tatars. Tlie writers 
in their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they 
had conquered, as were also the aitists who embellished the 'wintering places 
of their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in tliis respect they kept to the very end tho customs 
of the Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they showed tliem&elves 
dwf'llers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. Cniel 
and eonr.se though they were, they pos.sessed, however, some good qualities. 
They were temperate in their lives, and their cupidity wa.s not so great as 
that of other Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit in trade — 
in general, with them, violence predominated over deceit.^ 

Throughout all of theii* conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon 
a principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complete ascen¬ 
dency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood m the w'ay 
of their projects, and afforded a means of defence to the people; they destroyeci 
the population wherever tliey went, in order that the remnant which sur¬ 
vived should feel the more surely the weight of their pow'er; and, at length, 
as their advance became the moi-e safe and certain, they relaxcrl sliglitly 
in their cruelties,^ enrolling under their standard tlie slaves they captured, 
thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of Russia 
rendered it an unsuitable place for then* location. As they could not remain 
upon the soil which they had vanquished, they cstablisbed themselve.? on 
the frontiers to watch over their new pos^ssions, leaving nominal Russian 
princes to fight for them against the invading tribes that continually rushed 
in. Those veiy invasions served also to strengthen the Tatoi' yoke, by 
weakening the resisting power of the natives.<^ 

In conquering Russia thev had no wish to take possession of the soil, 
or to take into their own hands the local administration. Wlmt they wanted 
was not land, of which they had enough and to spare, but movable property 
which they enjoy without giving up their pastoral, nomadic life. 
They applied, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supplies 
as they had used in other countries. As soon as tlieir authorityliad been 
formally aclaiowledged they sent officials into tlie country to number the 
inhabitants and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the popu¬ 
lation. Tliis was a severe burden for the people, not only on account of 
the sum demanded, but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. 
The exactions and cruelty of the tax-gatherem led to local insurrections, 
and the insurrectionists were of couise always severely punished. But thei-e 
was never any general military occupation nor any wholesale confiscations 
of land, and the existing political organisation was left undisturbed. Tlie 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly unknown 
to the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to 
Tatarise their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance 
from the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people. The van¬ 
quished were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, 
their courts of justice, and all their other matitutions. 

The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy 
which the conquerors adopted towards tiie Russian church. For more than 
half a century after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture 
of Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaisni or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianity was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be elected near his domicile, and one 
of his successors, Khubilai, was in the habit of publicly taking part in the 
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Easter festivals. In 12G1 the khan of the Golden Horde allowed the Hns- 
sians to found a bishopric in his capita^ and several members of his family 
adoi^ted Christianity. One of them even founded a monastery, and became 
a saint of the Russian jAiuTchl The orthodox clergy were exempted from 
the poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was expressly declared 
that if anyone committed blasphemy against the faith of tlio Russians he 
should be put to death. Some timo afterwards the Golden Horde was con¬ 
verted to Islam, but the khans did not on that account change thoir policy. 

They continued to favour the clergy, 
j and their piotection was long remem¬ 
bered. Many generations later, when 

t the property of the church was tlii'cat- 

ened by the autocratic power, refrac¬ 
tory ecclesiastics contrasted the policy 
of the orthodox sovereign with that 
of the "godless Tatars,” much to the 
advantage of the latter. 

At first tliere was and could bo 
very little mutual confidence between 
the conquerors and tho conquered. 
The princes anxiously looked for an 
opportunity of thi’owing off the gall¬ 
ing yoke, and tho people chafed 
under the exactions and cruelty of 
the tribute collectors, whilst the khans 
took precautions to prevent insui*- 
rection, and threatened to devastate 
the country if their authority was 
not respected. But in tho course of 
time this mutual disiruvSt and hos¬ 
tility greatly lessened. Tire princes 
gradually perceived that all cat- 
tempts at resistance would be fruit¬ 
less, and became reconciled to thoir 
new position. Instead of seeking to 
tIu*ow off the khan's authority, they 
|_ sought to gain his favour, in tho 

. ^ „ nope of thereby forwarding their per- 

A Female samoyed soji^l interests. For thi.^ pur[ioso 

... , X . .. . ■theypmdfrequentvisits to the Tatar 

chief, made rich presents to his wives and courtiers, received from him cliar- 
ters confirming tlieir authority, and sometimes even married members of 
his family. Some of them used the favour thus acquired for extending their 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of their own race, and 
did npt hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance, Tho khans 
m their turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, entrusted them with 
the task of collecting tlie tribute, recalled their own officials who wore a 

n^' abstained from all interference in the internal 

affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly paid. The princes 
acted, m short, as the khan's ifeutenanfa, and became to n erta n eS 
tatamed. Some of them carried this policy so tar that they were i enrobed 

beyond measure the Tatars and their lariffuaee 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kind.''^ ^ ’ 
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ALEXANDBB NEVSKl 

The recognition of Tatar sovereignty was complete in the homage and 
tribute they demanded and received. Every prince was forced to solicit 
his investiture from the klian of ICiptchak; and even when laroslav was 
established as grand prince over the rest, Batu cunningly allowed seveml 
rivals to put in their claims to tliat authority, and obliged them to wait so 
long for nis decision that the order of succession remained unsettled. This 
state of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of famines 
which followed the destructive march of the Tatars, plimged the country into 
n condition of abject wretchedness. 

During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
the otlier, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
portions of the northwestern division of Russia; and the Swedes, and Danes, 
and Livonian knights of the sword proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
descent ujion Novgorod. Alexander, however, who had succeeded his father 
in that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
any assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of the 
intruders, and giving them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a decisive 
victory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any future 
attempf^j and returned in triumph to Novgorod. So signal was the over- 
tlirow of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of Nevski, 
in commemoration of the achievement. 

Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
Nevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home. The army was 
warmly attached to him, for his personal intrepidity was no less remarkable 
than his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
young a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their municipal 
privileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted the extension 
of Alexander's power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse his advantages, 
they remonstrated against ms proceedings, and at last broke out into open 
rebellion. The proud spint of the young prince was justly offended at the 
impetuous revolt of his subjects, and he retired at once from the city, going 
over to his father at Vladirnir, to request the aid of a sufficient force to restore 
order. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, was unwilling 
to interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, conferring upon 
Alexander the inferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he .sent another of his sons, 
at the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected province. 

The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
induced to speculate upon, the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
witliin the boundary, and the new prince, an inexperienced young man, made 
choice of such measures as clearly proved him to be imfit for his office. The 
people became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that Alexander was the 
only man who could relieve them in their difficulty, petitioned him to return; 
but he indignantly rejected the request. A second embassy, headed by the 
archbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander Nevski once more placed 
himself at the head of the array, and obtained a second victory over the 
invaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations under which he laid his 
subjects by resuming, at their own instance, the reins of government, and by 
freeing them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he now pushed on to 
Livonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple alliance of Geraians, 
Danes, and Tchucls, on the borders of Lake Peipus. 'Ihis exploit, which the 
youthful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread liis name through every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden iiorde, 
wliere it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new dawn of hope broke over 
Russia, and nothing but the disheartening feuds of the chiefs chocked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his successes 
was calculated to create. Alexander wag adapted to the occasion; and if 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their low ani¬ 
mosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common cause, Alex¬ 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterprise. But it required an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances to awaken the Russian princes to a full sense of their degrada¬ 
tion, and to inspire tliem with resolution to set about tlic rescue of tlicir 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander’s example was useless. 
He covrld do no more than demonstrate the possibility of improvement within 
the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose I’eign^ appears to have 
passed uninarked l;y any events of importance, tlie Ichan iiivilccl or rntlicr 
summoned Alexairder to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
for the grand princedom had aheady brought forward tlicir petitions: some 
were lingering in person at the court; others were represented by ambas¬ 
sadors bearing rich tributes; and all were in a state of consiclernblo anxiety 
pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone was silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an honour 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable maim, but ho attended 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nomination that could l\ardly increase 
his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and tlic general 
candour and fearlessness of his mamiem gained him at once the conridonco 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, although 
he liacl heard much iu his favour, report had fallen short of his distinguished 
merits. 

Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Alex¬ 
ander’s appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to keep the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so that 
the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, timt he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he oiitored upon 
his new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before boon 
displayed by hia precleceasors. 

The first act of the grand prince was an expedition against Sweden, under¬ 
taken with two objects: ^(1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2) to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
upon the rew'ards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. The 
triumj)hant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoner, and returned home laden with 
spoils. 

These successes and the skilful policy of .the grand prince made iho most 
favourable iinpression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever disscu- 
sions arose amongst the princes, eitlicr referred the adjustment of their dificr- 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominions and annexed them to the 
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grand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
as evidences of the cunning displayed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
Greek religion. \VliiIe Alexander was at the height of his prosperity, tlie 
prince of Kiev, affected by some sudden admiration of the Roman Catholic 
ritual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness's 
supremacy over the churches of his principality. AnotJier prince, his brother- 
in-law, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to Tatars 
and Russians. The klian, irritated by proceedings so directly at variance 
with his will, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their tei-ri- 
tories to the grand prince, who, according to some writers, was even assisted 
by the Tatars in seizmg upon them. 

The tribute which had been originally imposed upon tlie Russians by their 
conquerors had always been levied by the princes, the khan being satisfied to 
receive it at their hands. As the power of Alexander increased, the khan 
gradually recalled this system of delegation, and adopted a more strict and 
jealou.s mode of collection. The first contribution was raised upon the princes, 
as tribute money, and they were left to procure it amongst their subjects as 
well as they could. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on persons and 
property. In order to ensure the regularity of its i)ayment, and protect the 
khan against evasions, Tatar officers were appointed in every district to attend 
exclusively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this tax, wliich was 
imposed without distinction upon every Russian, and rated accordmg to his 
means, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one instance, were 
attempted to be taxed in later times; but the klian who sought to enforce it 
was obliged to yield to the double argument of long-established usage and 
weighty presents from the wealthy monks. 

The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode in wliich it 
was enforced through foreign collectors, of the nation of their oppressors 
enhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers. 
They were treated with unreserved displeasure. It was with great difficulty 
they could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in. 
some phees, particularly the cities where the population was irioj^e compact, 
and the communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
received with execration. This i-esistance on the one hand no doubt produced 
increased severity on the other; and as the levy advanced, the people became 
less cautious in the exhibition of their feelings, and the collectors more vigorous 
and despotic. Novgorod, which had always been the rallying point for the 
assertion of freedom in Russia, took tlie lead in this revolt against the khan’s 
authority. The Novgorodlans, to a man, refused to pay the tax, and even 
threatened to wi'eak their vengeance upon the officers who W’ere appointed 
to collect it. The prince of Novgorod, one of Alexanclei’s sons, urged to 
extremities by his republican advisers, sanctioned these declarations of inde¬ 
pendence, and openly signified his determination to prevent the exactions of 
80 ignominious a tribute within the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex¬ 
ander, perceiving, in this dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious 
calamity to the empire at large, and knowing well that neither the Noygoro- 
dians, nor any other fraction of the Russian people, were in a condition to 
resist the powerful armies of the khan, should he be provoked to compel 
compliance at the point of the sword, undertook in person to appease the 
growing tumult, and presenting himself in the city, rebuked the inhabitants for 
having perilled the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished 
rash advisers of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar officers. Still the Novgorodlans were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal pressure of the tax, getting forth 
that it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, it should at all events be adjusted 
proportionately to the means of individuals. fhis difhculty Alexander 

was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, he willingly accepted, as it 
afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might liave otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion.^^ 

Death of Alexander Nevski' Appreciation of His Character 

In 1262, distm'bances arose in the countiy of Rostov, wliere the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute; a coun¬ 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the enraged 
inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced Mohammedanism 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizens 
worse tlian the Tatars themselves. Naturally sucli an occurrence could 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar regiments were already 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to avert this calamity 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the horde; he was 
evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian Wav which was then 
greatly occupying the khan BergA But it was his lost work; he left tho 
horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on the 
w’ay oack to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; “having laboured 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov,^ for all the grand 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith." By preserv¬ 
ing Russia from calamities on the oast, and by his famous exploits for faith 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memory 
throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical personage 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this remem¬ 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of hla exploits tlmt 
has come down to us. “ The grand prince Alexander laroslavitch," says tho 
autlior of the narrative, " conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhere 
conquered;” there came to Novgorod from tJie western countries a famous 
knight, who saw Alexander, and when he returned to his own land he said: 
“I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have I 
seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince among princes;" 
and a similar honourable mention was made of liim by the khan. When, 
after the death of his father, Alexander came to Vladimir, liis coming was 
terrible, and the news of it new oven to tho mouth of the Volga, and the 
iluscovite women began to frighten their children, saying ■. " Bo quiot, 
the grand duke Alexander is coming!” It happened once that ambassadors 
were sent to him from great Rome by the pope, who had commanded them 
to speak to Alexander as follows: ‘^We have heard of thee, 0 Prince, that 
thou art lioiiourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, therefore 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that tliou 
inayest hearken to their teaching." Alexander, having taken counsel with 
his wise men, mota down and described to the pope all that had taken place 
b’oin the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and added: 

All this is well known unto us, but we cannot accept your teachings.” 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold and 
silver to the horde to ransom prisonei's. The metropolitan Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Alexander, which he thus announced 
to the people: “My beloved children! learn that the sun of the land of 
Russia has set;” and all the people cried out in reply; “Then we perishl”® 

“It was as vassal and agent of the khan,” says Brueckner,“thatAlex¬ 
ander broke the resistance of Novgorod and compelled it to pay tribute. 
On the one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the 
revolts of the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan 
and acting like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious combi¬ 
nation of egotism and patriotism. We are not in the possession of sufficient 
evidence to form a just estimate of the measure of his services or of his 
opportunistic policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that 
unfortunate and disgraceful period of Russian history.” ^ 

The Grand Princedom 

With the death of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests 
of the princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which 
had gradually grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the internal 
disorders of Russia. Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had thrown off the 
rule of the khan of Kiptenak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern prov¬ 
inces, and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute 
in many districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the govern¬ 
ment of the first conqueror. This strife between the ruling powers pro¬ 
duced much treachery amongst the Russian princes, who generally allied 
themselves to the chief who happened at the moment to obtain the ascen¬ 
dency, and who thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplish¬ 
ment of their own individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength; 
for whenever a prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly 
tor the assistance which procured him the end he had w view, that the gain 
in such a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss. The grand prince¬ 
dom was the prize for which they all struggled; and in the contentions which 
marked the struggle, almost every inferior princroality became more enfeebled 
than before. 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the enemies 
of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and brilliancy, 
than his measure.? of domestic improvement were distinguished by prudence 
and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the Teutonic 
knights severally gave way before him: he enlarged the bounds of his terri¬ 
tory, inspired his army with a fresh spirit of activity, rebuilt several Russian 
cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and founded 
others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might have 
redeemed her fallen fortunes; but the unnatural hostility of the feudal princes 
to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues elevated him 
above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves upon insig¬ 
nificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, and deprived 
him of the power of rendering that service to his country which he was emi¬ 
nently qualified to confer. His fame was so universal, that his death gave 
opportunity to the display of a fresli burst of superstitious feelings, His 
approaching decease was said to have been notified to the metropolitan by 
a voice from Heaven; and as the body lay in the coffin, the dead man was 
said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of absolution was spoken 
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by the officiating clergyman. These miracles obtained Alexander a nieffie 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in honom* of his real morUs tliiiu his 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centurioF? 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter [, and his 
relies were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary cor(;nipiiio,s of 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards instituted in his imiiU', 
which r.'inlca amongst its members some of the monavchs of Euvoi^o. TIiorc 
facts connected with the mputation of Alexander NcvsJci in Russia aro 

memorable, as proofs of the veneration iu 
which he was held.^^ 

The khfttts eennmllcd a sgvlous fault 
in preserving a grand priiice; it wji.h a .still 
more striking one, and n fionRO(|ii(meo of 
tiie first, to place iu his hands a ROYm-idgnty 
disproportionecl to those by whicli ho 
surrounded, to select him for too long a iimo 
from the same branch, and to give liim 
armies to establish liiinsolf, and the luoiuis 
of seducing even tliomsclvo.y by tlio most 
costly presents. Tlic coiisequonce of this 
was, that the appannged princes dared not 
eater so readify into a contest with the 
gi-ancl princes, vvlio were already more pow¬ 
erful than themselves, and wore .so formid¬ 
ably supported. Not daring to oonlond 
with them, they turned thoir arms imniiiHt 
e.ach other, and thus enlmnccd by Lhoir own 
wcaknc.ss the strength of the grand iirimiON. 

Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a cou- 
tury poslcnor to the Talar invasion, (ho 
power of the grand princes was doiffitfnl; 
but then, nmulsi the crowd of proUaulorH 
to the grand princedom, two rival hrmudu'R 
made themselves couspicuoiiR, and lUo 
other pnneos of tho blood roHigiu'd to 
t ienaan arena, in ^Yhich the 3wuitiuo.RR of 
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Ncvsld], who (lied in Ja03 luul wns succccctlod by his son Inri, tlio fnmous 
rival of Uio dVci' pinccs,^ 

luri iniirriotl, ni 1313, tlio aisLcr of Uabck Khan. li was then that, after 
having excilod Lho haired of tlu? Novgorodiana, in persisting to subdue them 
by moans of the Talarfl, Michael of TVer drew down upon his head all the 
wrath of Usbok, by dofoaiing Iiiri, iml taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
khan's sister, and Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
Moscow in possession of the gjund princedom. 

For Uskde, after having preferred and supported tho rights of Michael 
of Tvcir to the grand ]n‘incijr;ility, had ehanged his mind in favour of luri of 
Moscow, who liud become hw brotlicr-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, however, 
reinained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the prisoner of 
hlicluud, expired at Tver. luri llien hastened to the horde, and accused 
Michael of liaving iioisonod the princess. The oltcndcd pride of Usbek lent 
its(5lf to tliis base calumny; ho cntrustcil the investigation of the affair to 
Kavadgi; appeanid to tlio siunnion.s; the vanquished passed sentence on his 
vanquisher, whom lie cavwed U> be pul to death; and the infamous luri of 
Moscow was aiipoinlod grand prince in tho place of his murdered rival U320). 
His triumph was short: being accused of wilhliolding lho tribute clue to tho 
klum, he journeyed to the lumlo, and wns assnssinalcd by tho son of Ins victim, 
wlio was himself immediately executed by Usbek. TJiis vengeance restored 
the grand jirhudnality to the branch of Tver, in the person of Pnneo Alexander 
Micliaors second sou. It roinahicd in it for three years; but then, in 1328, 
tliis iiuuinmu caused all tlio Tatars at Tver to be massacred. To the brother 
of luri, Ivan 1, surnumed Kalita,* prince of Moscow, Usbek immediately 
gave Vladimir and Novgorod, the double possession of which always distin¬ 
guished tho grand princedom. This concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 
a mass, tho "connection of which Tver, weakened as it wns, did but little 
diminwh. Cnnsuqiumlly, with this power, and tlic troops that Usbek added 
to it, Iviui spemlily comiwllod all the Uussian princes to combine, under his 
orders, against the iirinco of Tver; who, after having undergone various 
niiHlorluiioH, was oxecuU'd wiliihiB son at thciiordc. 

Here begin the two iiundrcd and sevontv ycara of tho reign of tho branch 
of Jrios(t()W. 'riiis first uiuoii of the llussians, under Ivan I, denominated 
Kalita, eoiisHtut<5S an epoch; it exhibits lho ascendancy of this second grand 
prince of Moscow over his subjccUs; an ascendancy the increase of which we 
shall witness imdor his snccossors; and for which, at the outset, this branch 
of the lUiriks wns indebted to the support they received from the Tatars. 
For as a word from tho khan decided tho possession of the throne, that one of 
tlio tivo rival braiiohe.s of Moscow and Tver wius sure to triumph which dis¬ 
played the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was not 
tliat of tiie [iriiuies of iVci' which thga acted. On the contrary they some¬ 
times solieilod the proLcolion of the khans, and sometimes fought against 
them; wo have even scon one of them ordering tho massaore of the Tatars iii 
his principality. , , ,, 

Tho princes of Mo.scow pursued a different system; they no doubt, 
detested tlio yoke of the khans ns much as their rivals did; but they were 
awaro tliai, IxToro they could cope with tho Tatars, the Russians must be 
united, and that it was iiiipossiblo to subject and unite tho latter without tlie 
aHsistance of the former. They therefore capousod the daughters oi the 
khans, manife-stod the utmost submission tc the horde, and appeared to bo 
wliolly devoted to its interests. 

* Or tlio Furso. 
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extension of liis power. 

The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove tlial l\m I, graml 
prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vcngeniice of his broLluu’- 
m-law Usbek, against was also entrusted, with tlm collecting of the 
tributes; which, liowever, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by tills example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the klinn, the MiiscoviLo 
grand princes first became tl^e collectoi-s, and finally the i)ossessoi'R, of (ho 
taxes throughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to [ill tlui 
rights of couquesb enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their dospotisin. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of jiDWin’ to 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so ivlioii 
to leudalism, and especialW to a feudalism of princes: these iuiposis iind 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have establishfid, and Ihcw 
were inherited by the grand princes. Aheady, in the first linlf of the four- 
tcentti century, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough lo purchiiw} 
entire domains and appanages,* the protection of Usbek Khan, and the lu-t!- 
ference of the pnmatc, who removed his residence from Vliidimiv lo Moswiw. 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the oiniiiro 

^ authority os collector for the Tatars that Ivan 
Kalita practised extortion upon his subjects. Wc see liiin requiring a tlnuhlo 
Novgorodians, under pietext tlial such was tlio will of Uii! 
Khan. Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired l)V the Tatiiv 
MHie, and agamat the Tatars with the money of tlic Ruasianfi’ inioxioatina' 
the in ana his courtiers with gold and aduVion in 

paramount, to bring nhont tlu Ih^ 
wW l/p drnvp appaiuiged princes agmnst his competilor, the prince of Tvor^ 

legislator; and if the princes resisted^amfd^^^^^^ and 
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on his lips; and the sliorirsighted Usbck, deceived by this ambitious monitor 
was impolitic onoiigh to discnibairass him of the most dangerous of his com¬ 
petitors, whom ho consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and 
his son were tlio most I’cmarlmblo victims of this atrocious policy. 

Moanwhilo, Litliiiania, wliich, from the period of the first overwhelming 
of lliissia by the Tatars, had emancipaled itself from its yoke had now 
become a conquering state. About 1320, Gcdimin, its leader, seized on the 
Unssian a]ipanagcs of the bouUi and west, which Imd long ceased to be depend¬ 
ent upon the grand jirincipalit;^ of Vladimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
sornctiniGs liithuanuin, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: driven to despair 
tlicir inlmbitanta emigrated; they formed the two military republics of the 
ZaparogiaiiH and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around thorn the imfoi-tunate 
of all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
head against Iho Turks and Tatars, between whom they wore situated; and 
thus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
common religioiij origin, and interest coiisjiircd to unite. 

The grand iirincipallLy was, on tlic other liand, repcopled by unfortunate 
fugitives froin the southern Uiissian provinces^ who sought refuge at Moscow. 
Tho empire, it is true, lost in extension; but it was thus rendered more pro¬ 
portionate to tho revived power of its grand prince, who had also fewer com¬ 
petitors in it: those who renmiuod could not, in point of resourceB, be com- 
parod with Llio grand principality. After all, it was mucli better that the latter 
should one day have to recover some provinces from a foreign foe, than from 
its tiomostio cnomio.s: it was suffering an external evil instead of an internal 
one, wludi is iho worst of all. 

riius, the maohiavoliism of Ivan prospered, It is true that, by the con¬ 
fidence with which he inspired tho horde, and tho terrible war which he waged 
against his khisnicu, ho rastoi-cd to Russia a tranquillity to which she hacl long 
been a stranger. A dawning of oidcr and justice reappeared under a sceptre 
acquired and preserved by such horriblo acts of injustice; the clcprcdatTons 
to which [UiHSia had boon n prey were mprossed; commerce again flourished; 
groat marts and now fairs were established, in which wore displayed the pro- 
' diudion.s of the Hast, of Orccco, and of Itoly; and the treasury of tho piunce 
was swelloil still further by tho profit arising from tlic customs.* 

fijuch were tho rapid ofTccts of the first stcjM which Ivan took to execute 
the system of concentration of pow'or; tliis great political impulse was so 
vigorously given, lliat it wag perpetuated in his son Simeon the Proud, to 
whom Ivaii left wlicrcwiUml to purchase the grand princedom from the 
horde, and in whom ho revived the direct succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, again.sl Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian princes. It 
is to lie remarked, tliat he was obliged to cede one half of the taxes to his 
brothers; l3ui,_ at the same time, ho reserved to himself the whole authority, 
which .soon gives to its possessor tho mastery of the revenue. 

Simeon having died without children, in 1363^ after a reign of twelve 
yeans, II, his brother, purchased the sovereignty with the wealth of 
Kalita. After tlio six years' reign of Ivan II, this syalem and this order 
of Huceossion wore, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, 
alien to tho branch of Moscow; but wo sliall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 

ngaiiiat tlio prlnco of Tvor and other princoa, that tlio khan Ittmocliately Bummoned thorn to 
iHo horde, la order to lojjtrnln, or get rid of them. — [800 Kni'amsiu ] 

‘800 Knmoiiovitcli (traiidatod by KararasiiiJ, doacrlbliiff tho great mart of Mologa, where 
Iho coitiniorco of Aala and of Eiiropo met In tlio soroutyInns of its Slavonian suburb; and 
ivhoro BQvon ihoiiaand two hundrod pounds' wolght of silver wore collected for the treasury 
of tho prinoo. 
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establish them as fixed principlea; that prince did not neglect to iiicreaao 
the wealth^ of his gi-andfather Ivan. The peoj^le liad given to Ivnn the 
surname of The Purse; as much, perhaps, witli allusion to his trensin'cs, 
as to the purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have boon 
always carried before him. At a later periodi, the constantly ])i'()grcsHivo 
I’iches of the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly from 
the crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to keep 
up a body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and 
their subjects.® 

This system of concentration of power which Ivan ICnlita commonoocl, 
by means of his wealth, by the union of the sceptic with tho tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful machia- 
velism against the princes holding appanages; finally, the fifty years’ roposo 
which, thanks to his policy, and to tlieir dissensions, tho Tatars permitted 
Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstances which enlitlo Ivan to bo con¬ 
sidered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among the most reinark- 
able grand princes of the third period. It was he who luul the sagacity on 
this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the jrath which led to mon¬ 
archical unity, and to point out its direction so clearly to his auccossore 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it as tho only safe roiul 
whioh it was then possible for Iluasia to follow. 

This concentration of power brought about great cliangos from 1320 
to 1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in ooncorL soliciUid from 
the horde tlie recall of the Tatai*^ governor. It was then that, moro firmly 
fixed, the throne of the grand princes became tlie rallying jDoint of tlio lliis- 
sians: along with the consciousnesa of their strength, it iuBpired Lhoni witli 
a public spirit which emboldened them. This good mulorslanding was, 
in reality, an effect of the ascendency which a direct ami susLainod buccob- 
sion, in a single brancli of the Ruril^, had already given to it over all the 
others. 


The I^rindph of Tfirecl 

In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligrince and 
cupidity, oftp the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and csnocially, tlu; 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow—> whose pmsonLs always sur¬ 
passed those of the other princes — all these motives had imluced ilm kliaiiB 
fn°fi . succession to the grand principality to dG.Hceiid regularly from 

Dmitri Donskof in^ig59%\tabMer^^ a Jcaty,Ta kbsmoifcou- 

Enjgliat, and ci£ tliftoijor wS tliov aavantago of tho oxHotloiirt hf tho 

auccessors; but, lu 1340 ohlldroii uf Ivan I n't Iiltt 

m«er of thu « rmo. I'lniwilf B.,lo 

«nd tbnt of bin ohlfieu ™ tbu ‘'i" 

Dmitri, ofthoNovsld hrancli who Al>rhujo 

Avas deposed In 130S by Mwat Khnn "l Nu.uuh Klian, 

Iv«n it Taktamuisch also lavrdJ 1 gmndaon of tvnn I, and Kon of 

Lastly, inu-Mahomet nomlnafed VnX nouulio] (113H0). 

.bin l„u, nl, 
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sentcd to roiiounco tlie mode of succession from brotlier to brother It 
was tliG most remarkablo among them, Vladimir the Brave, who was the 
first to sign this act. In several other conventions, Vladimir acknowlecleed 
liimseir the vassal and lieutenant^ not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his 
son, and oven of the son of Vosili, when ho was only five years of age. This 
example, set by a prince who, of all the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for Ins prudence and his valour, was followed by the others 
Tims, like the Capets, kings of Fi-ance, did Ivan I, and particularly Dmitri 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing 
wliilc they lived, their eldest sons to be mcognised as their successors. After¬ 
wards WG SCO Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and Vasili 
the Blind, Jiis grandsonjiuising up liia tottering throne, and preparing the 
autocracy of the fourth Hussian period, by associating with himself his next 
heir, the groat Ivan III. 

It is easy to conocivo the infallible effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand princes. In fact, the ideas of the father being trans¬ 
mitted to the sou liy education, their policy was more consistently followed 
up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could not fail 
to attach thomsolvcs more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, growing 
up amongst thorn, wouUl know only them, and would recompense their 
services in tho persons of their children; for the necessary consequence of 
the succession of power in tlic same branch, was tho succession of favours and 
dignities in tho same fainiliea. 

Even befoi'G Dmitri had cstablialicd the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantagcis which this order of succession held out to them. Here, ns else* 
whore, tlio fact procoded tlio law. Tliis wag tlie reason of their restoring 
the direct lino in tho gi'andson of Ivan Kalita; it was they who made him 
grand prince at tho ago of twelve year’s, and who subjected tlie other princes 
to him. Ill liko manner, about 1430, they maintained this order of succes¬ 
sion in Vasili the Blind. ^ Conlomporary annalists declare that these ancient 
boyars of the grand principality detesied the descent from brother to brother; 
for, ill tliat system, each jirinco of the lateral branch anived from his appan¬ 
age with otlior boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at tlic expense of the old. On the other hand, 
tho most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, 
an hereditary and more certain protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around tlio grand princes. In a very short time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled potty princes flattered their vanity, 
and complolcil their junction with the principal autliority, Tliis circum¬ 
stance explains tho last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his boyars, when he 
rei'-oinmended his son to their protection. “Under my reign,'' said he, 
“you wore not boyars, but really Eussian princes.” In fact (to cite only 
some examples), wo see that his armies were ns often commanded by boyars 
as by princc.s, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the 
blood, but n boyar of tho grand prince, who was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 

Nay, more, when tlic succession from father to son was once established, 
there wore, at Lho very beginning, two minorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which tlie boyare composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were tho equals, and even the superiors, 
of tho princes who held appanages. This will explain why^ in 1392, the 
boyava of Boris, the last princo of Suadal, gave up him and Ina appanage to 
Vaaili Dmitriovitoh of Moscow. Tlie motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the govorninont 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the phicci of the prince's. 

A very lemarkable circumstance, with respect to l^niitri Donskoi, is, 
on the one hand, the energy with which lie subdued those ]n‘inc('H, (ind, c)n 
the other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to ICariurmiii, 
it is more especially to then* pride and jealousy of the tyssintclisky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commune, a sort of civil and inilHavy tiibimc, 
elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that olUcc 
by Donalcoi. During the preceding icigii, another tyssiaLchsky of M()sc(nV; 
who claimed precedence of even the boyai-s of the grand prince, litul Ijccii 
murdered by them. 

When this hereditary protection afforded by tho griind ]5 i'1iu',ch of the 

Moscow brnncli was onccj fairly cis- 
tabliahcd, tho noldos of ('acli aj)- 
panage, who consUtutod its army, 
had Iheuccfortli an asyliun, and, ns 
it wci-o, a tribunal for redresH, to 
which they could app('al \vlionnv('r 
they wore dlssatislic'd with tludr 
prince. It was tliis which imuk' 
Tver fall before Ivan Kalita; hu' 
the sovereign ju’iiu’o of that first 
and last rival of Moscow having 
preferred to his boyars tlio 
of Pskov, wlio liad ileh'ndcd him, 
the fonner withdrew Lo Moscow. 

The power of Ivan iCaliLa lu'iiig 
once raised by tho Tatars’ aid, and 
by the ro-cstnblmliin('iit of Uio di¬ 
rect line of auec(',s.4ion, and tlioi*- 
oughly developed hy his son and 
grandson, fe’imonn the J^'ond and 
Dmitri Dohskoi, it followc'd, as a 
natural eonsctiurnea, [hat lu' who 

pWnwl, tho whole'ot“tlio n,™hii! ‘lliei" 





Dmitui Donikoi 


able - the attadment o the nnWei f “ T f™*' f” y"''.’ '""'void- 

""iiS? ... 

by denunciations to the horde- hut otiic’r ludiuis than 

Discord had createlVev™"^^ 

among themselves tliA To'+n, be hoped from tlmm? Divhh'd 

The joVneystoi^e Gold™loXwhW,'^. ‘'"'ii' 

tlie confidence that they might nfurp ^th 
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wiili envoys and leUora, whicli even they themselves well Imew would bo 
of no avail li was, then, obvious in Eussia, tliat the only protecting power 
was nt Moscow: Lo liavc incoureo to ils support was a matter of necessity. 
Tiic petty princes could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their independence; 
and thus all of them became vaasals to the grand prince Dmitri. 

Never did a groat man arise more opportunely than tliis Dmitri. It was a 
propitious circiunstancc, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen ycara subsequent to the first three of his 
reign: ^ this, in the firal place, allowed him time to extinguish tlie devasta¬ 
ting fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, and 
coiirpicror of all Lithuania, yolluiiia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of Taurida; 
secondly, to unite several principalities witli his throne; and lastly, to compel 
the other princes, and oven the prince of Tver, to aclmowleclge his paramount 
authority. 

The contest with the latter was terrible: four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by hia son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victoiious. In this obstinate 
conllicX, Moscow itself wiw twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
boon for its fitonc walla, tho recent work oi the first regency of the Muscovite 
boyars. Dut, at loiigth, Olgcrd died; and Dmitri, who, but three years before, 
could apiJoar only on his knees at tho horde, now dared to refuse the khaa his 
tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador wlio had been sent to 
claim it. 

Wo have scon that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity 
caused tho braucli of Tver to fall beneath that of Moscow; but times were 
ehangod. Tiio triple alliance of tho primate, the boyars, and the grand prince, 
iiad now res iored to tho Ilus-sians a confidence in their own strength: they had 
acquired bohlncss from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
L’om tho dissensions of the 'Patars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy in scarclr of plunder, were defeated; at lost the Tatars have nod 
before Iho Kussiansl they are become their slaves, the delusion of their invin- 
cMiiy id 21 c move} , . . 

Tho burst of fury which the Idian cxliibitcd on learning the murder of his 
repi'oseutaLivo, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all the 
Itufisiaii princes against the prince of Tver, He was compelled to submit to 
the grancl prince, and to Join with liim against the horde. 


The Battle of the Don or Kvlikovo (1380 A..D.) 

Russia now began lo fool that there wore tlirce tilings which were indis¬ 
pensably necessary to Iicr; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the suprenae power, and the union of all parlies against the 
Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely; for it 
happened simultaneously that tlie Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also disem¬ 
barrassed of hia civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all liis forces into 
Russia Lo re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand prince 
Dmitri confronting him on the Don. at the head of the combined Russian 
princes and an army of two hundred tliousand men. Dmitn put it to the 
choice of hia troops whether they would go to encounter the_ foe, wJio were 
encamped at no great distance on the opposite shorn of the river, or remain 
on this side and wait the attack? With one voice they declared for going 


‘From 1809 to 1380. 

[* 160,000 in Soloviov and RamDauu.J 
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over to the ^he in order to out off all horns 

across the nver. and then tume^^^ ,loapomle valour 

of escaping by The fight 

against a nJ-giana defended tliemselvos valiantly against the furious 
nf the Tatars- the hosts of combatants pressed in such miinljors to 
the feld of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under foot by f m 
+ mult of men and horses. The Tatars, contiimally relieved by fresh bodies 
S^okliers as any part -^vas fatigued by the conflict, seemed at length io mve 
v etorv on their side. Nothing but tlie impossibility of getting over the nvei, 
and the &'m persuasion that death would directly transport them fionUhn 
hands of the mfidcl enemy into the mansions of bhss, restrained the 
flom a general flight. Bht aJl at once, at the very moment when ^ S 
seemed to be lostj a detachment of tlie grand prmco s army, which bad 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unob¬ 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the latiirs, ai d threw 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the Rushiiius 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost thorn dear; 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was oecAipied eight 
days in burying tlio bodies of the dead Russians: those of the Tatiir.s ivnro kift 
uninterrecl upon the ground. It waa in memory of this aehicvoment that 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi.ff 


Significance of Bailie of Kulikovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle os that of Kuliimvo Imrl never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not soon the like of it for a long timo. 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of I'iiiropo at the 
beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time oi the gvi^al migration of 
nations, m those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic arniieH: 
such waa the battle of Chdlons-sur-Marnc, when the Homan general naved 
western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Touis, wlmro tlio 
Frankish leader saved western Europe from the Arabs (Barao(ms). W«ih(oi'U 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half reinaiiUMl long oimn 
to their attacks. Here, about the middle of tho ninth oonUiry, wiw 
formed an empire whicli should have served Eiiropo ns a bulwavlc ngaiiiHt 
Asia; in the thirteenth centuiy this bulwark was snniningly dtintroyed, but 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in tho distant northwest; 
thanks to tho preservation of these foundations, in a hiindrod and lifty yi'avs 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, consolidated — and tho vic-iovy 
of Kulikovo sGiTed as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of tlm triumpli 
of Eiu'ope over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in tlin liiHtory of 
eastern Emope as tlie victories of Chfi-lons and Tours have in that of wesLoni 
Europe. It also bears a like character witli them — that of a terrihli', bloody 
slaiighter, a desperate stru^c between Europe and Asia, which was (,o 
decide the great question in the liistory of humanity: which of Uicho two par ts 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of tliose victories wliich closely 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says tho tradition, tlio grand primse 
ordered a count to be made of those who \yei'o loft alive after tlie battle, 
the boyar Michael Aleksandrovitcli reported to him that there remained hi 
all forty thousand men, while more than four hundred thousaml lind lieou in 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept tlie latter hUUc- 
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ment literally, yet the ratio hei-e given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, thirteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitaa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
Ginbollishcd narratives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented on 
one hand as a great triumph and on the other as a woeful and lamerdable event 
There was great joy in Russia, says the chronicler, but there was also gi’eat 
grief over thosG slain by Mamai at the Don; the land of Russia was bereft of 
all voyevods (captains) and men and all lands of warriors, and therefore 
there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia. It was this depopu¬ 
lation through lo.s3of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph over the 
victors of Kulikovo.fl 


TIIR DESTRUCTION OP MOSCOW (1.382 A.D.) 

The immediate and inevitable consequence of the battle was a sensible 
reduction of the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars 
could not bo easily or speedily supplied: nor were the means of a fresh 
levy accessible. Those districla from which the ^rand m-my was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote prin¬ 
cipalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority 
or the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the URO^ of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
Those circumstances, wliioh did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temptation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the entei’prise. 
The preparations for it occupied them two years. In 1382, tlie hordes of the 
Don and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces 
witli success, penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously 
fortified by the boyars witli strong ramparts and iron gates; and Dmitri, 
trustinc with confidence to the invincibility of the fortifications, left the capital 
in the cliargo of one of liis generals, while lie imprudently went into the interior 
to recruit his army. His ab.scnoe in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inhabitants, particularly the clergy, who 
relied upon his energies oil tlic most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 
accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the approach 
of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an ineffectual show 
on the ramparts, and the Tatars, wlio might not otherwise liave gained their 
object, [iiovailcd upon the timidity of the Russians, who consented to capitu¬ 
late upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars obseived their pledge in this 
instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing themselves of 
the first opportunity to violate it. They no sooner entered Moscow than they 
gave it to the flames, and inas-sacred every living person they met in the 
fitreets. Having glutted their revenge with a terrible scene of slaughter 
and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having reduced the 
grand princedom once more, after their own fashion, to subjection. They 
did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they strengthened the 
moral power of Russia, by giving an mcrcased motive to co-operation, and 
by rendering the abhorrence of their yoke still more bitter than before. All 
they desired was the physical and visible evidence of superiority; either not 
heeding, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen progress of that strength 
which combined opinion acquire.9 under the pressure of blind tyi’anny. 

Dmitri, thus reduced to siibmissiou, was compelled once moi’e to per- 
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form the humiliating penance of begging his dignity at the Iiands of tho 
khan. Empire had just been witliiu his grasp; he had bound up tho shat¬ 
tered parts of the great mass; he had effected a union of sentimout, and a 
bond of co-operation; but in the effort to establish this desirable end, lie had 
exhausted the means by which alone it could be perpetuated, TIad the 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have elapsed befove they resumed 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbable but that a suflicicnt force could 
have been raised to repel them: but they appeared in ooiiHulcrahlo mimbfU’iS, 
animated by the wilcfest passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable to 
make head against their appmoch. The result was unavoidable; and the 
gi'ond prince, in suing to be reinstated on the throne from which lie was 
virtually expelled, merely acquiesced in a necessity which ho couhl not avert, 
But the destruction of Moscow had no effect upon tho groat principle 
that was now in course of development all over tho oiiipiro. Tho grand 
princedom was still the centre of all tlie Uussiaii operations: the pjraud jiriiico 
was still the acknowledged authority to which all tho auben'dmato ruh'VH 
deferred. TOile this paramount virtue of cohesion remainod iiiiinipainxl, 
the inclusions of tlie Tatars, liowever calamitous in ihoir jniSHing vinitatiouH, 
liacl no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of tho coiudry than Uuit 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the population, and of convincing 
the petty princes, if indeed any further evidence wci'o wauled, of llio dis- 
asti’oua impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 


THE DEATH OP DMITRI DONSKOi; 1113 1*1,ACK IN HISTORY 



they should be &ally driven out of Kussia. Ili.s roigh"’ of tw(‘utv-.s(*v('n 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to innny Jluctii- 
ations established two objects which were of the liighost la 

the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all tho iuijlodinumis 

iil ^ advanced, Dmitri conliiUK'd 

Ins erfoits to cieate an order of nobility — the boyars, wlio wniUrn'inl 

o^StiofllT^ surrounding his court on all (R'ciisioMs 

ha^ds ^hv y ^ coinmunication and control in Llu'ir 

Sf woJ of (wncentratioa were at all timoH facililalod. 

Hilfilmciit the gradual rodiiclioii of 
the power of the petty prmc^, and contributing mainly to tlie seciiritv of 
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Ills country; in tlio nltored aUto of society; aiul in the general submission 
of tho appaimgoa lo a ^^1*0110 which, at iho period of his accession, was 
sliaken to ila contro by I'obellion/i 

^ In L 389 Dmitri died at the omly ago of thirty-nine. Ilis grandfather, 
his nnole, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open 
(lecisivo struggle. Dmitri’s merit consisted in the fact that he understood 
iioAv to take atlvantnge of thwje means, understood how to develop the forces 
at hifl disposal and to mijiart to them the proper direction at the proper time. 
We do not intend to weigh the merits 01 Dmitri in comparison with those 
of ilia prcdcccsflpi’s; wc will only i-cmark that the application of forces is 
uaunlly more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that 
tJio I'Cign of Dinitj'j, crowded aa it waa from beginning to end with the events 
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of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
prcdocossoi's with their aparso inckleiits. Events like tho battle of ICulikovo 
make a powerful improssioa upon iho imagination of contemporaries and 
enduro long in tlio remembrance of their iteendants. It is tiierefore not 
surprising that the victor of Mmnai should have been given beside Alex- 
amlcr Novski so conspicuous a ploco amongst the princes of the new nortli- 
oastorn Russia. Tho best proof of tlio gmat importance attributed to Dmitri’s 
deeds by coiitcmjioraries is lo be found in tho existence of a separate narra¬ 
tive of tiio exploits of tills prince, n seimrato embellished biography. Dmitri’s 
appearance is thus described: “TIo was strong and valiant, and great and 
broad in body, broad shouldered and very heavy, his beard and hair were 
black, and very wonderful was his gaze.” In his biography the severity 
of his lifo is extolled, his avemion to pleasure, his piety, gentleness, his chas¬ 
tity both before and after marriage; among other things it is said: '^'Although 
he was not learned in books, yet ho had spiritual books in his heart.” The 
end of Dmitri is thus described: "lie fell ill and was in great pain, then 
it abated, but ho again fell into a great sickness and his groaning came to 
his heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul already drew near to 
death.” 

The important consequences of Lmitri’a activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which we meet with hithei-to unheard-of dispositioiift. 
The Moscow prince blesses his eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 
grand principality of Vladimir, which he calls his patcrinil inheriLanco. 
Donskoi hio longer fears any rivals to his son, either from Tver or Suzdal 
Besides Vasili, Dmitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con¬ 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantino having boon horn 
only four days before his father's death, and the grand prince conlulos his 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons* In this domain, that is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts ajppcrtaining to it, Donskoi hail 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of his father Ivan and of his iiuolo 
Simeon, while the third share was under the riilo of Vladimir AndreevUoh, 
to whom it now lemavned. Of his two shores the grand prince left one halt 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other half was divided in throe parts among tlio 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moseinv wiu'n 
divided among the four sons; iColomna went to Vasili, the oldest, Zveni- 
gorod to Iiu’i, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 


THE REION OF VASIU-DMWaiBVrrCH (1380-M2r) A.D.) 

Eh'orn the very commencement of his reign the young son of Donslcoi 
showed that ho would remain true to the traditions of his fathor ami granil- 
father. A year after tho khan's ambassador had placed him on ilio grand 
prince's throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and ihoi-c ]>urehMHed 
an iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which not Ion§ before, after many entreaties, had bnon ol)taino(l 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. Whon tlie latter liciird of VaHili's 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with loavH in his 
eyes; “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friendHi rcmmnbor youi 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to mol" Tho simior among 
his boyars was Vasili Rumianietz, who replied to the iirince* “Do not 
grieve, my lord pvlncel we are all faithful to thee and ready to lay down our 
heads and to shed our biood for thee,” Tims lie spoko to IiIh nrinoo, hut 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to glvo up lloriH Coii- 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from tbc horde, vUmi hr! hud rmiehnd 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Nijni the ambassador of Toktiiinisli mid 
his own boyars. At first Boris would not let thorn ontcr tlio town, ))uL 
Rnmianietz said to him: My lord prince, the klmii's amlnissiidoi and tho 
Muscovite boyars come here in order to confirm pcaco and establish ovor- 
iMting love, but thou wishfest to raise dissensions and war; let them oomo 
into the town; what can they do to thee? we are all with theo." But as hoou 
as the ambassador and boyars had mitered tho town, tliey ni-dorod tJu. I'wD 
the people, and announced to them that Nijiu already 
belonged to the pimce of Moscow. When Boris heard this lie sent for hm 

^ brothers, my bnlovotl dniiinal 

remember youi-oath on the cross, do not give me up to my cuZn n ^ 

same Ruimametz replied; “Lord prmcel do nk W i us 're J m 
longer thine, we are not with thee but ao-ainql +hnni* ’ nt. ■ ' ' f 
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pi'inco aiul rcccivctl back from him their patrimonial estates, but from genera¬ 
tion to goneration Ihoy romainccl dependents of Moscow and not independent 
rulors. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral importance of 
Moscow: on account of an expected invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), which 
IiowGVcr, ncvoi' took place, Vasili Dmitrievitcli ordered to bo transported 
from Vladimir to Moscow that famous ikon which Andrew had formerly 
taken from Kiev to hi?? beloved town of Vladimir; this ikon now served to 
consecrate the [n’c-omincnee of Moscow over all oilier Russian towns. 

Folloiving ill the slops of liia predecessors, Vasili Dinitrievitch oppressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Tivico ho cinUiavouved to wrest her Dvinsk colonics from her, taking advan¬ 
tage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed wliicli 
nreferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand Novgorod. 
Tlic people of Novgorod wci’O fortunate in defending their colonies, but they 
paid dijarly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory of Novgorod, and 
ordcr<^d some (^f the iuliabitants wlio had killed a partisan of his at Torzhok 
to bo strangled; bub worse than all, Novgorod itself could not get on without 
tile grand [n'inco and was obliged to turn to him for help when another grand 
prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 

At that i)()rl()d the liordo was so torn up with inward dissensions that 
Vasili luul not for some years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself 
as iiulo])f'iuk)nt; but in LiOS an unexpected attaek was madeonMoscowby 
the Tatar prince lOdigci, who like Mamai. without boi^ khan himself, made 
those who boro the Jiarnc of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thinking that the hordo had become weakened, did not take 
early meaaurofl against ins wily adversary, who deceived liim by his hyijocrisy 
and protended good-will. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, but pro¬ 
vided bfltter than his father for tho defence of Moscow by confiding it to his 
bravo undo, Prince Vladimir Andreovitch. Tho inhabitants themselves 
burned tlunr faubourg, and Edigci could not take the Kremlin, but the horde 
laid waste many Ruaaian towns and villages. Moscow now learned that 
although tho horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in servitude, yet 
it niiglit still make itself torriblc by sudden incursions, devastations, and 
capture of the inhabitanifi. Shortly thcreafterj in 1412, Vasili went to the 
hordo to do homage to tho now khan Djolalledm, bi'ouglit him ti’ibute, and 
made in'cscnts to tlic Tatar grandees, so that the khan confiimed ilie grand 
princijiality to the prince of Moscow, although ho had previously intended 
to bestow it upon tho exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. The power of the 
khans over Russia was now only hold by a thread; but for some time yet the 
Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to strengthen their own 
authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations under the shadow of 
its ancicuit might. Meanwhile they took mcf^ures of defence against the 
Tatar invasions, which might bo all the niorc annoying because they were 
directed from various sides anil from voi’ious fragments of the crumbling 
horde. In tho west tlic Ijithuanian power, wliLdi had sprung up under 
Gediiriin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost limits 
under Vitovt. . . , . , . . 

Hti’ietly speaking, tho supj'cmo authority oyei' Lithuania and the part oi 
Russia in subjection to it belonged to lagello, king of Poland; but Lithuan^ 
was govornctl independently in the quality of viceroy by ms cousm Vitovt, 
the son of that ICci.stut who had been strpgled by lagello. Vitovt, 
following the example of his predecessors, aimed at extending the Iron- 
tiers of Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and graclually 
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subiuKated one after another of them. Vasili Dmitrievitch was iniirriocl 
to ^taghter of Vitovt, Sophia; throughout Ins rcip, he liad to kcop up 
friendly relations with hia kinsman, and yet be on Ins giuud against the 
amSs designs of his falher-in-Iaw. fhe Muscovite prmco acted with 
gi-eat caution and prudence, giving way to his fathcr-in-law as fai as possible, 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. Ho did not hmdoa- yitovt 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly becauso the last prmco of Smolensk, Tun, was 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the mUabilauts thoinsolvcs pre¬ 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, ratlier than to thou* own prince. Whon liowovor 
Vitovt showed too plainly his iiitentiona of capturing Pskov and Novgorod, 
the Kcund prince of Moscow openly took up arms against his fatlior-in-Iaw 
and a war seemed imminent; but in 1407 the mailer was sctUctl between thorn, 
and a peace was concluded by which the river Ougra was iniidc a IjoiuuUivy 
between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian possessions. 

VASILI VASILIEVITCH (AFTEaWAUDB CALLED “tHE DLINd” Oil "THE DAlllC 

Vasili Dmitrievitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasilievilch, was 
a man of limited gifts and of weak mind and will, but capable of ovory viilfiiny 
and treachery. The members of the princely liouso had been lield in utlor 
Bubjection under Vaaili Dmitrievitch, but at his death Ihey raiscHl their 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasilicvilch, endeavoured to obtain tho 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily boyar, Ivan 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri and 
assuring the grand principality to Vasili Vasilicvilch. Wlien luri jiloaded 
his right of senvonty ns uncle, and in support of his claim cited pro.<«ideuts 
by which uncles had been prefei*recl, ns seniors in years ami birth, to Ihoir 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan tliat Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of Iho khan and that this will should bo lujld 
above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absohilo will of Llio khan 
pleased tho latter and Vasili Vasiliovitch remained grand prince, f^ome 
years later this same boyar, angered at Vasili bccmiso the latL<a' liad livst 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Marie Taroslavna, llui 
grancl-daughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpukhovski, himsolf incited 
luri to wrest the principality from his ncplicw. Tluis Riis.sia again l)C!oani(5 
the prey of civil wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, who 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again cxiicllod and soon after died. 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded poaoo witii Vasili, ami 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but ho was 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). Aflci' a few years th(j following 
events took place at the Golden Horde: the khan Din Makhinel was deprived 
of his throne and Bought the aid of tho gi'and prince of Moscow. Tiie grand 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of tho boundark's 
of the territory of Moscow. TJlu IVIakhmet and his partisans then oslabliBluMl 
themaelves on the banka of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid Iho foundit- 
UouB of a Tatar empire that duiing a wholo century brought dosolallon on 
Itusaia, Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himaclf on Die MusciovilrO 
pmeo for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took liim priHOiKU’. 
Vasih Vasilievitch oidy recovered hia liberty by paying an enormous i'ans()iT\. 
When he rctm-ned to his native land, he was against his will obliged lo lay upon 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tata's into his principality ami give 
riiem_ estates. M this awalcerwd dissatisfaction against him, of which llio 
Gahnian prince Dmitn Shemiaka, the brother of ICossoi, hastened to tako 
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aclvaiilnpio and joiniiig liimsolt to the pvincea of Tver and Mozhaisk, in U48 
10 ordorcif Vnsih to bo trciichoroMsIy soiiied at the monasteiy of Ti'itsa anH 
b mdod. Shomiaka took posseasioii of Uio grand principality and kcct the 
blind Viisili m conlincmout, but obsci-ving an agitation among the peoSe he 
yio dod to the request of Jonas, bishop of Uiazan, and gave vWi & liberty 
at the siuno tiino ma king linn swear that ho would not seek to regain the 
gmm prmcipahty. Vasih did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the portisans of 
tho hhnd iiniifio ngain raised Jiim lo the throne. 

It is rnniiirhiiblo that from Uiis period the reign of Vasili Yasilieviloh 
(‘iitnoly olianged in cluunctcr. Wiiiic ho had 
his eyesight, Vasili was a most inaignificantsov- 
ci’oigii, but from the Liiuo that ho lost his eyes, 
hivS reign beeomCvS dislinguishcd for its firmness, 
iiUcliigonco, and clocisioii. It ia ovident that 
ulevor and active men must have ruled in the 
name of the blind nnneo. Such were tlic boyars; 

Llio princes Palrikcev, lliapolovski, ICoshkin, 

PlcskLcluicv, Moroiiov, and tho famous voyc- 
vods, Slriga-OlmlenHld and Theodore Basaenolc, 
but above ail Iho metropolitan Jonas. 

Jofm Bcc-omcs Metropolitan 

Jonas Avas a native of Kostroma. Wlion he 
was made liisliop of Ilia^^an ho did not in any 
wise become a partisan of tho local vIcavs; his 
syinpathieH inclined to Moscow bocauso, in con¬ 
formity witli tlie conditions of that epoch, Jonas 
saw in Moscow alone tho coiitro of Ilussian uni¬ 
fication. In at the death of the metro¬ 
politan Piiotiu.s, Jonas was oiectocl metropoiitan, 
but tho patriarch of Constantinople hod already 
named the Greek Isidore tothatofiico. This 
Isidore had participated in the capacity of Rus¬ 
sian metropolitan, in tiio Florentine council ; 

Avliich had proclaimed the union of the Greek 
church wilii tho Roman, tho pope of Romo to 
bo tlio la^ad of tho Universal church. Isidore, 
tagotlu’v with i-ho patriarcli of Constantinople 

and tho Ilyzaiitino cmircz'or had suhmitlod to iJio poix>; for Isidore was at heart 
a Greek: all his aims wore directed to the salvation of his perishing country, 
ami like many otlior Greeks he hoped tlnougli tlie pope to arouse Europe 
again.st tlio Turks, It was those hopes tlmt had caused the Greelcs of that 
time to .sacrifice tlio independence of their cliurcli. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia loo was to servo as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but 
tlio union was roJocLod at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some 
years tlio ofiioo of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. IGev had 
its own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish 
to have anything to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having 
boon already namod metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow 
a pro-omiiiont importance and influonce, and finally, in l448ithi3 archbishop 
was raised to tho rank of metropolitan by an assembly of tho Russian bishops, 
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without regard to the patriarch. Tliis event was a docisivo lireiicli with 
the past, and from that time the castem-Russiau cliurcli ccoKod to dopoud 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and acquired full iudepciKhuion, I'hn 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, and this circimiRtiiuco [hdiuitively 
established that moral importance of Moscow, which luul boon ahnod for 
by the metropolitan Pctci*, which had been held up by Alexis, and v'liich 
had received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikon of the lUusseil 
Virgin from Vladimir. Piom that time tlic lliissian lorritorujH not yot 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their iudepondoucc from her — 
Tver, Riazaii, Novgorod— wore bound to hov more closely by spiritual 
bonds. 

When he liad for the third time ascended the throne of Mn-seoiv, tlio 
grand prince designated as eo-regeiit with liiinsolf Ids eldest son Ivan, who 
was thencefortli called grand prince like his father, as is shown by the treaticH 
of that period. It was from, that time that the political noLivity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and there is no doubt that whoii ho 
attained his majority it was he, and not lus blind father that directed tlio 
accomplishment of tho events which led to the stronglhoning of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had boon obliged to proiniHO oji Iim oath to 
desist from any further atlempis upon tho grand prijicl])ality, dhl not ('(‘aRo 
to show his enmity against Vasili the Dark, llic ck'rgy wrolo to Hhoiuialta 
a letter of admonishment, but he would not listen to Ihuir roinouHti-uiuioH, 
and the arirues of Moscow marched with the blessing of Jonas and iicwoui- 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in Galicia. Blminiaka was 
defeated and fled to Novgorod, where the inhabitnnhy gave liiui a ndugo 
and Galicia with its dependencies was again joined to Mo.scow. Slimnhilcii 
contuiuedto plot against V^ili, took UsUug, and cstablushcd hiuisoU tUerc; 
but the young prince Ivan Vasilicvitch drove him out, and Shomiakii again 
iiea to Novgorod.^ flic metropolitan Jonas i&^ucd an odic.i doolarinir Slio- 
miaka oxcominumcatcd from lUc church, forbidding ortliodox piirsojiH to 
him, and roproacUmc; the poo}>lo of Novgorod for hiwuig 
received him. It was thp decided at Moscow to put an ojul toHIiomiaka 

hLTlv^ BlKM.iiaka'H 

a pSsoneTfowHlissf^ Shemiaka s cook to pi-eparc and yorvo lo iiiiu 

Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an imsuciTHsful 

Jo“rbva 'I- molroixiliUu' 

Jonas, by a yeai, the latter having died on the 31al of Miireli, L'J(iL,/> 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
dentil of his brother luri, it was still vci-y iiiaignificant; and yet through Its 
resources the princes of Moscow managed to become the first hi eastern 
Tlussin and little bjy little to gather round them tlic whole of eastern Russia. 
The rise of the principality of Moscow is one of tiic most remarkable plie- 
noinena in the history of Russia. It is tlicrcfore not surprising that par¬ 
ticular {iLLcntioii should have been dhccted towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their united investigations the phenomenon becomes suf- 
ficieiiUy clear. 

In the thirteenth century, imder the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual stru^Ie amount the princes for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimh. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
lirinccs did not remain to live in Vladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, aud, if possible, secui-e them for 
their families. The struggle was for the preponderance of one family over 
another tlirougli the extension of its territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
iicriod, whoevor became prince of Kiev, removed to Kiev, and named some¬ 
one of his own family as ruler in his own principaiily, so that if Kiev were 
lost and it sliould pass into another family, he would not lose his own patri- 


mony. , . 1.1 ^ 

During the Tatar p(uiod wo note a new phenomenon: the princes did not 
merely HCiiaralc thoinseivcs from tlieir patrimonii lands, but even from 
their capiUilsj fur instance: laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma. 
Andrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pcroiaslavl, and so on. The power of a grand 
prince at that Lime was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other princes; 
as a testimony of their independence tlic otlicr princes, the elders of their 
families (such as lliu^Jun. 'iVor, otc.) began also to call themselves grand 
iirinccs, and the [iropoiuloranco of the grand prince of Vladimir little by 
little lost its sigiiiliciuicc. To all this there must yet bo added another special 
civcumsLauco, tliat in order for anyouo to unite Vladimir and its territory 
to his po.s.scssions and thus obtain the predominance, a xarhh or letter 
of tile khan was rciiuirod; no rights were nccessmy and a wicle fielcl was 
open for every guest. Thus there apiieaved a new basis for the right of 
succ(‘.s.sioii; the favour of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim oj 
all the princes, to keep it —a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art 
would l/o the head over all eastern Russia, and whoevor could maintain this 
position wiia bound to subordinate all the rest to hiin.-3elf. In consequence 
of tills, the first condition for success at tliat time was a dexterous tacttul- 
n(\ss, aud whoever possessed this quality must come out victor, iliis ciex- 
tcrousiu'.Hs was u peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and m it lay 
the chief cause of their success, Tliey liad neither power nor higher 
and all tlicir hopes wore founded on their own skill juid the favour ot the 
khan. They had no riclies, and their patoimoinal lands, poor and secluded, 
away from the great rivers which were then the chief means of communi¬ 
cation, did not yield them largo means. ^ 

But to ensure success with 8ie klian, his wife, and the prmces of hoide, 

money was iieccssary; so they became savuig and scmping, o^nc t 
capacities wore directed to the acquisition of ^am. Their qualities were 
neither brilliant nor atti-nctivc, but m their position it was only by ttese 
sober qualities that anything could be obtained. “ e 

(Nevski) pointed out to his successors that Uieir policy sj^ 
way when necessarj^ and to imit when uncei'tain. He who foil 

n. w.—VOX/ XVII. M 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of Tver), was a loser in the game. 

But while taking advantage of every means of influonce with the horde, 
the Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself. Ivan Uanilovitch managed to induce the met¬ 
ropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to reside 
in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only imwcr that 
embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advauiiigo to the Mus¬ 
covite princes. 

The metropolitan could exert his influence everywhere. Thus Thcogiiost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to ^Uoxiuuler 
Mikhailovitch, and St. Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it accepted 
a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most natural 
one: if tlie princes needed the authority of the chui’ch, the clergy — at tliat 
time the representatives of the most advanced ideas ooncorning ilm oWil 
order —sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for its 
purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that oiuj of tlie 
chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and policies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction tliat it was bound to dorivo nuitcrial 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the svstem of appanages prevailed, it was, on Die one luindi 
extremely difficult for the clergy to enjoy its possessions and pi’ivileg(iH in 
security, because the maintouanco of this security dc])cn[l('(l not on one, l)ut 
on many; while on the other hand, the princes of appanages infringed on 
clerical pnvile|Gs more frequently than the grand prince. Tlu^ diHiKU'sion 
of the monastic estates over several priucipaUtios still finiher contriliuteil 
to the dpire of the clergy for the abolition of the aj)panugo Bysiein, whicli 
uicreased the difficulties of managing those estates, teapocinlly in the ease 
of war amoug^ the princes of aj)|)anagcs, tlic clergy of one a))j)anago might 
easily be deprived of ite po^cssions iu another appanage, because at .such a 
time all means of injui’ing the enemy were consiclered perinissiblc. 

of the Muscovite princes a loading part al.so 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whoso activity wn.s principally displayid 

during the youth or minority of the grand princesd ^ i i j 
Such were the pnncipal causes of Iho the Moscow Drlncos; 

I M J-o the hiBlorians N. V, RUiukoviUih imi( 

b. M, boloviov) the contra! position of tlio principality of Moscow, lioth in tlio 



tlie ininclpiil elective offices oven tlie 

eace. TLus. In the treaties of tboSrt?2r««^ ?i‘® " cCrtnln InaojKiiul. 

ing parties confirming to tlio boynrs tbo riirht coutrart- 

service of another. Dissatlsfie/at TchewiLov m 
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southern Russia had hecomo tmnsfonnriX t 

at the expense of tbo nelghhomW princiimlitinS hy/rati U. pmw Inrg 

appanages began to ainiinish at thosaraetliia t&tKJ T I'l'liu-OH piisHCHHh 

becoming more unlimited, then tho dienitv of hiiSir 5? aovor,, gH s ]iou’Or ovov tlui pooplo U'AR 
power w’as favourahlo to thnt of ihiToJare «Sf, l»U>‘>rtanco. I'opnhvr 

could also act through these latter on tlio nr5ii..n tlirough tlui pi lmm on tho imoplo, 

rotnaiaed to the boyars but to obey their nrinco. or t?!f ®'Tpovt at Inst fulUnl thnm, Nothing 
golden mean to tnko, and in the faro of the ““ 

In a word absolute power was dovoloping Itself ” "o legal luoauB of opponltloii oxlstort. 
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senso that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers^ and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the surrounding principalities. But these 
causes aro evidontly secondary and would have no significance without the 
others: Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these advantages 
would belong to licr alone. It was much more important that a wise policy, 
by preserving Moscow from tlie atlaclcs of the Tatars, attracted thither an 
increased jiopulation and thus enriched the principality. A final important 
cause was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its dismemberment at the 
end of this period, of winch the princes of Moscow did not fail to take advan¬ 
tage for their own ends.^ 

THE INFIiUBNCH OP TATAR DOMINATION 

Karamzin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some re/IecLions on the consequences of the domination of these oar- 
barians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic power, 
he cannot prevonb himself from keenly regretting the liberty which this power 
had superseded. 

'‘There was a time,” he sivys, "when Russia, shaped and elevated by the' 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded ncitlicr in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on the 
ruins of the 'Wcsloi'ii Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were communicated 
to Russia by tlio Varangian or Nonnan princes, she took her place in the new 
political ayatom of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, and 
witli the remarkable advantage of being under the influence of Greece,^ the 
only one of all llic powers which had not been overthrown by the barbarians. 
Tins happy time for Rus-sia Is that of larodav the Great. Stiengthened by 
both Cliristianity and public order, she possessed a religious teaching, schools, 
laws, an important trade, a numerous army, a fleet, unity of power, and myil 
liberty. What was Europe at the beginning of the eleventh century? The 
tlicaLi’o of feudal tyriinny, of the weakness of sovereigns, of audacity amo^sb 
tile barons, of slavery in the peoples, of superstition and of ignorance. The 
genius of Alfred and Charlemagne shone through the darkne^, but soon faded 
away; tlicir memory only lias survived, their beneficent institutions, their 
genorous intentions, disappeared with them. ^ ^ 

“The shadow of barbarism, by veiling the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from its sight at the very time at which enlightenment was beginning to 
spread there; when the people began to shake off slaveiy, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee against oppressicm; when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time which 
saw the fouiKlation of universities, in wludi fine manners began to solten, 
etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder by the Mongols, 
was collecting all her forces merely that she might not perish. There wa^ then 
no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of the climate 
did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves m Russia as they had clone 
in China ami India. The khans wished to reign over Ru^ia only frera afar. 
But the envoys of the horde, representing the peison of the khan, did what 
they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol vagabonds, treated 
Rukians as vile slaves. WImt was the natural consequence 7 ^ Moral degrada¬ 
tion. Eoi'gotfcing national pride Russians learnt base cwnmg —the rusM 
and bravado of the weak. They deceived the Tatars, and one another th^ 
deceived still more. While ransoming themselves at the price of gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, they becniiio more greedy, mid loss sciisiUve 
to insults and to shame, exposed as they were to the violence ol f^ign tyrmUs. 
From the time of Vasili laroslaviteh dowiilo that of Ivan Kahla ((hatmobl 
iiTiVinnmr DPT inrl n Russia resembled a black forest rather than a state; iiiiglit 



whm tile stupor and the terror had censed, and law, winch is the Hotil of society, 
could at least be re-cstablishcd, it was then necessary to have rcoonrse to a 
severity unknown to the ancient Russians. Light peeiiniaiy lines had form¬ 
erly sufRced for the repression of theft, but already m the fourteenth century, 
thieves were hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day know no other blows 
than those he might receive in a private quarrel; under the yoke of the 
Mongols corporal punishment was mtvoducod. It may be that tlie in’esent 
character of the nation still offei-s traces which were iniprossed upon it liy the 
barbarity of the conqueror. It must be remarked also that, together with 
other noble qualities, valour and military courage grow visibly weaker. 
Formerly the princes had struck with the sword; during this jioriod they 
redressed their grievances by means only of baseness and coiuplaintH brought 
before the khans. If, after two centuries of such slayery, RuasiaiiH lun^e not 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patviotiHin, kd. tluiulc the 
influence of religion; it is religion which has maintainod them in Iho pohition 
of men and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard, and coii" 
science to be silenced. Humiliated ns Russians they again raised theinseha's 
under the name of Christians, and they loved their country as bohig a couiitj’y 
of true believers. 

The internal constitution of the stato wna changed; ovorything which 
was free, everything which was founded on ancient rigliLs, civd or political, 
became extinct. After having humbly cringed to the horde, tlio princes 
returned to their homes as terrible mastei-s, for they wore commanding in the 
name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be done either in the 
days of laroalav the Great or in those of Andrew and of Vnevolod TII, was 
accomplished noiselessly and without difliculty in tlic tinio of tho ]\IongolH, 
At Vladimir and everywhere else, except Novgorod and P.slcov, there was no 
longer heard the sound of tho vctchd bell, that manifcstiition of po])iil!ii’ sovit- 
eignty; a manifestation which was often tumultuous, but dear to the descend¬ 
ants of Slavo-Russians. This right of the ancient town.y was no longer known 
to the new towns, like Moscow and Tver, which becaiue imporlnnl during 
the Mongol dominion. Once only do the chrouiclcH make nicution of llui 
yetch6 of Moscow and they speak of it as an extraordinary ovemt— when 
the capital, threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by the sovereign, f()\ni(l 
Itself thrown on its own resources. Tlio towns hud lost tli (5 right of elcjctiiig 
their chiefs, who, by their importance and tlio splendour of th(‘ir el('(dive 
dignity, had given umbrage not only to Uic princely dignitaries but to the 
pnnees themselves,” 


Wallace's View 


means Tatarise tho oountry. 7'!io 
t Ts nevm settled in Ru^ia proper, and never amalgiuivatod witli the people. 

^ retained their semi-pagan, somi-Buddlii.stic religion, a (iortain 

Mblpqi ^1 w o’ became Chilians and were absorbed Ijy the Russian 

noblesse, but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tribes of the 
nortli. The lliissians remained Christiansi and the Tatars remained Moham¬ 
medans; and this difference of religion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. 

It nuislj however, ho ftclmittccl that the Tatar domination, though it had 
little innuohco on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting innufiiico on the political development of the nation. At the time of 
the conquest Ru.ssia was composed of a large number of independent princi¬ 
palities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik. As these principalities 
were not goograpliiciil or ctlinograiihical units, but mere artificial, arbitrarily 
defined diatricis, which were regularly subdivided or combined according to 
tho hereditary riglita of the princes, it is highly probable that they would in 
any case have been sooner or later united under one sceptic; but it is quite 
corkiin that the policy of the khans helped to accelerate this unification and 
to create the autocratic po\vcr which has since been wielded by the czars.c 


CHAPTER IV 

PROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAN TIIJO TlORKlJiL]'] 
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The grefxt rw^or who occupied Iho llnono o{ Morcow al Iho (\ud »f 
the rtfteontU century, wna richly omlowcd with uiidoTHtaiKlliig \ to hlH 
contomporarios ko appeared more lucky than nctlvo, hut nioaiiwltllu It 

threads of the foreign and domosUo rolathms. If IiIh contoiuporiirlcH 
did not always do justice to the great uiilficator of tho land of llnssla, 
neither ia posterity always jnst to him. Wo miiRb aliow that much 
had been prepared by his prodccossuis, and this was nlHo rocogiiiKod 
by coDtomporniloa; but it is novortlioloss imposBiblo not to tu!kno\rh 
edge that Ivan towers far above his prodoccBHors, both by Ids Holntlon 
of nucioiit prohleins—the uiiificnUon of llnssia (which ho Imd nliuost 
completed) and tho throwing off of tho Talar yoko—and tliu rulHing 
of new ones. The ability to take ndvantago of ciicuiiiatancoH places 
Ivan in the ranli of groat mon. If wo do not rccognlao hlu gr(*ni.n(‘RH, 
then wo must apply tho same Jiulgniont in part to Polar, who ^van 
largely only tho more dotorrolnod snccosBor of Ida brother, fatlior, 
and gtandfatUoc,— Bes'cuiiiev lliOMiN.e 


ACCESSION OP IVAN (HI) VASlIiIPiVITGIl 

The dynasty of the Musco-vHe princeg, -whieh commoncod in tho porson 
of Ivan Ivalita, and was preserved unbroken in the lineal deHcent, iviia fortu¬ 
nately strengthened by the accident of the longevity of his siuicossovs. Tlic 
reigns of Ivan, of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of ViihUI, and of 
Vasili the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years. During that Linio the people 
had become habituated to a right which saved them from the ooiiU’His of 
rival Gompetltora. So many protracted roigns had stamped the legitimate 
authority with an unquestioned ascendency, and with this growtli of time 
its powers inevitably increased. The majincrs of the Russians wore now 
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formed under a rule in which tho auccea^ion was fixed and immutable and 
under wliioh a progressive syelem of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangiblo form. The eliaos of antagonistic principles — of tLt 
misi-ulo whicJi is born of sliorfc-livcd theories, of constant interruption and 
unsettled govcrnmoiits — wna rapidly dissolving; the light of defined aclmin- 
istvation and rcgiilntctl jmwer was rising upon tlic empire; and tlie people 
who were now beginning to understand tlie benefits of constituted rights! 
were ready to aupj^ort their maintenance. 

Uiulor those auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by 
some liisLoriana, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 

It was not to bo exjrected that a liberal and enlightened government 
could at once spring from tho materials which were accumulated in seasons 
of antireliy, relieved only by intci-stitial gleams of peace. The natural issue 
of a power i)urchftfied by enoi'inoiis sacrifices, and reared up amidst diffi- 
Gultica, was unmitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in 
stornia. Its power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of 
tho s\vord, or procured by profligate bribery. It was not the growth of 
slciuly improvomont, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of 
the pcoplo. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyrann^, and open 
iimistico. The acts of outrage which tho grand princes committed in tfcir 
efforts to sustain their authority were acts of necessity. Tliey were placed 
in a situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious cuemios within; and they were compelled to vindicate their 
authority by tho foren of arms and the arts of perndy. Their whole career 
was a nuciuating war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than they subdued, and tho unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a inixficl policy of violonco and hypocrisy woa more the bond of an interest 
in common, than tho reasonable allegiance of a free people to a government 
of their own ohoico. 

Throughout tlio strugglo for the concentration of the supreme control 
in one head ilio church, m will already have been perceived, here a promi¬ 
nent part. The authority of tho clergy Imd gone on gradually assuming a 
more stern and arbitrai’y aspect, even while the political affairs of the country 
wore undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 
harmlc.H9 over tho church; and while tlie one was subjected to disasters that 
chocked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiling by the misfortunes that siurounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the people. 
In the early j)crioci.9 when Russia was merely the victim of her own dissen¬ 
sions, the churcli ^vns freely admitted as a raecliator^ partly in virtue of her 
office as tho tUspcnacr of charity and peace, and partly from the veneration 
in which religion and its ordinances wei'e held. When the Tatars invaded 
Russia, they perceived the mighty influence which the priests exercised oyer 
the passions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the wisdom of attaching 
to their cause an order of men who wielded so enormous a power, they 
increased Ihoir privileges, exonerated them from taxes, and placed^ such 
premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish habit, that the highest 
amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, embraced the clerical p^ 
fo.ssion, and added their i‘ich possessions to the revenues of the church. To 
such an extravagance was this estimation of the benefits of the cowl carried, 
that tho majority of the grand princes took vovra before their death, and died 
in the retired sanctuaries of the reli^ous houses. The monks of the Greek 
religion, loaded with the spoils of friends and enemies, lived in fortified dwel- 
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lings like the nobles of other lands, and wore defended by formidable rotiiuios. 
The T 3 rimate held a court superior in magnificence to that of the grand prince, 
and surrounded by boyars, guards, and all the luxuries of the cost, ho pos¬ 
sessed almost unliinited power over life and death; ho was the liim person 
who was consulted on all questions of difficulty, and, as a moans of exhibit¬ 
ing the supremacy of his station, he instituted public ccronionies, at which 
the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on^ which ho rode. This 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laifl, 
was greatly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions which flowed in upon 
it from all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bequeathed 
their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of propitiating the favour 
of Heaven and securing happiness in the next world. The corriip Lions of 
the church of Rome had already crept into the administration of the Greek 
faith. Tlie system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, where even 
the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the kingdom of heaven, had sot an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail tliomsolvcH. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion tliat the clemency of the Godhead could 
be purchased in a country where earthljr justice and exemptions from pun¬ 
ishments were sold for pecuniary considerations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek olcrgy did 
not produce the effect upon which tlicy calculated. The Tatars, accusloincd 
to rule people of different religions, and possessing within thomsclvos iio 
ecclesiastical foundations, for Iheii* wandering mode of life proveuied tlioir 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viowcfl witli comparativo 
indifference the .epreadiug; institutions and growing strength of tlio oluircli. 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantages they lieajied upon 
it, the policy of gaining oyer to their side a powerful body of auxiliarios. 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity slirunlc from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while Uie barbarous intolerance of llie Tatars fiirnlshod 
a fiu’ther motive to array the priasts against the cnomio.s of tluur roligion 
and their country. They know tliat in the grand princedom rosidinl the 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of the land; 
they saw that to aim that pow'er witii sufficient means it was nece.ssiiry to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, and to attract within the (iircle 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Rassiun prinoipalitie.s; they 
perceived in the civil coinniotion.s that oppressed the empire a oon.slant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated thoir onorgios and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand prince supremo. Moham¬ 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the pajjal cliiirch on tlie other: 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against both; aiicl they could only 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial hoiglit. Iloiieo, tlio 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consisttmey and 
perpetuity was calculated to promote the progressive ascension of the [)rinc(’ly 
authority; and thus by degrees, and the inevitable })rogresH of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the churcli hiioamo bleiid( 5 {l 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence, 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction, 

CHARiVCTBR AMD ATMS OP IVAN 

Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
tne clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended tlio 
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throne; in i4fi2, at Ihn age of twenty-two. He wag a man of great cunning 
and prudonco, and waa rcinarkablc for indomitable perseverance, which carried 
him triumphantly to the conchiaions of his designs in a spirit of utter indiffer- 
enco to the ruin or l)ad faitli that tracked his progrosa. 8uch a man alone, 
who was prepared to snerifieq the scruples of honour and the demands of 
justico, was lit to moot tho (liiriculties by wliicK the grand princedom was 
surrounded. He sa^v them all clearly, msolvcd upon the eourso he should 
take; and througlmut a long mign, in which the paramount ambition of 
rendering llussia indcponfhmt and the throne supreme was the leading 
featuvo of Ins policy, ho puraned Ins jilans with uiiclcviating consistency. 
But that policy ■was not to ho accom])li9hcd hy open and responsible acts. 
Tlio whole ehnractor of Ivan was tinged with tho duplicity of the ohurchraen 
■who hcild HO high a place in Ids counsels. His procecctinga were neither direct, 
nor at fu’st /iiiparenlly oondiwdvo to the interests of tho empii'c; but the 
great eaiiHo^ wiia R(;crctly advancing against all impediments, While he 
f()rhoro to risk his advantages, he left an opportimity for disunion amongst 
his cn{;mics, 1)^ which ho was certain to gam in the end. He never com- 
niitied himHcll to a position of tho security of which ho was not sure; and 
he carriocl this spirit of caution to such an cxti'cmily that many of the early 
years of hia reign iireaont a succession of timid and vacillating movements; 
that more nearly roscinblo tlio Bubtorfugca of n coward than the crafty artifices 
of a dofipoL. 

T’ho objects of wliicli lie never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert tho priuccdoiu at liome into an autocracy. So exten¬ 
sive a design could not liavo been effected by more force of arms, for he hnd 
BO many (loinestio and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many points of 
attack and (kifonco to cover, that it was impossible to conduct so wand 
a project liy military mean.s alone. That which ho could not effect, -tlierc- 
forc, by the sword, he cn<loavourcd to perform by diplomatic intrigue; and 
thus, between the eccnsioual victories of his armies, and the still more pow¬ 
erful influenco of his subtle })oHcy, ho reduced^ his foes, and raised hirnself 
to an omiiiouce to which nono of his most ambitious predecessors had aspired. 

The pownra against wliom Iio hnd to wngo tliis double war of arms and 
dildomacy wore the Talam and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; pd the 
iii(lopc;ndent republics of Novgorod, Viaika, and Pskov, and the princes of 
tho yoL un.s'otilod appanage.*? within. Tho moans he Imd at his command 
wore fully sullicient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who Gxlubited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have boon on.sily ronchorl through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but tho obstinate rej^ublics of the north were more ’difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon, their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by so fiercG a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, 
that the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovoi'oignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that ■which ■was but a vague and empty claim 
iniglit end in confirmed authority. It was better to peimit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their Lran.sforencc to the hands of those Tatars who wore loosened from the 
parent slock. . j 

IDs first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, accora- 
ing to tlie nature of their different tenure.*?, the rights of all his loes witruj} 
and without. He appeared ■to admit the justice of things as he found them: 
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betrayed his foreign enemies into a confidential reliance upon Iris ncquics- 
ceuce in then* exactions; and even yielded witlioui a miirmm’ to an abuse of 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but wliich ho was socrotly 
resolved to annihilate. This plausible conformity procured him iimo Lo 
prepare and matvire his designs; and so insidiously did lie pursue Ids pur¬ 
pose, that he extended that time by a sciwility which nearly forfeited tlio 
attachment of the people. Tlie immediate object of con.sidoratiou was obvi¬ 
ously the Golden Horde, because all Hie princes and ropnblit^s, and oven the 
Poles and Lithuanians, wei^e inlereslod in any movement that was enhuihitctl 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan’s policy was to nnilo ns many of his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to 8ii])duo them all Iry 
the aid of each other. Had bo ventured upon any less certain coursci, ho 
must have risked a amilar combination n^aiust himself. lie began by with¬ 
holding the ordinary tribute from tlie Idiaii, but without cxhiliitiiig any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, wliile ho acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succeeded in blimling the Tatar, who still 
believed that he held the gi-anri prince as a tril')utary, althougli li (5 tliil not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely dcceivc<l, not only pei'inittcd this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was furtlmr jwovailed iijmn to with¬ 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and tlio Tatar inoroliimta, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the naughty bearing of musters ovoii 
the avenues of the Kremlin.? 


IVAN VASILIEVITCH MARHIJCS TUB OllREIC PBINCESS 80PIITA (M72 A.D,) 



of the 

cow. The form of government of tliis cinpiro ami an vne oinward Huvrouiul- 
mgs of powCT were cveatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Bophia, 
(laughter of Thomas Palojologus, and niece of the last cmpciror of PviianUum 
who brought to Moscow the customs and traditions of the Pyuautine Jhimin'! 
Ivan had lost hia first wife in 1467, and two ycara later the (luostion aroHO of 
Greek princess. Thomas Palroologua had i’(d.ir(Hl witli 
Komethe idea of finding n bridegroom for lus dauglUcu' belongs 
n+ Vissarion, one of the mo.st sjcalous parlisaiiH of the union ami 

at that time cardinal. The cardmal and pope had natumlly in view Dm 
S champion agamst the then lorriblc Ihnks, and at tlio Hiuno 

Greeic hv?hfrf MoHcnw whh a 

she had refused because she did not wsh to outer the Latin oliureh. Ivan 

tL Me ani .nnS « > Moscow) lo sec 

that bnvarTinM?^ ^^hd rmuirod 

toi the bnde and earned on the nogoriations; rmally in June M7oT,„} h 

S7i“mSr lit him A 

holTgrat Nov^nS/ 'vas ftfterwarilH greeted with like 

putes^arose in Uie p-rnnrl^^^’^* Soplua wim drawing near Moseow, warm dis- 
tW VtS+L ^ council as to whcblior it could he allowed 

Tel"A \nt eveS' U'« Su 

enter by ami nl 

thing, not to®SW mtaesa itTfw’ f “ «« to hoar of mich a 

6, say mtness it, for he who shows honour and love to luiollier 
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On the tlay of the cnii-y the inornnge ceiomony took place (November 12V 
^ prasonted hia cradentials and entered into a controveray 

^Y^l tho^^ncL opolitan Philip who celled to his aid the scribe Nil™ S 
vitdi, TIig chronicler says that being in despair of getting tlie better of [he 

boedS^with hhn^^^'^ controversy, saying that he had no 

Tlio mairiagc of the soyoraign of Moscow with the Greek princess was an 
oyent of g'cai iinporLancc m Riisaian history. Properly speaking, an alliance 

+im “oveliy, and such marriages, excepting 

tlie first of thein — Umt of St. Vlndunir — had no important consequences 
an (dial god nothing c&scntinl m Russian life. But the mai'riage of Ivan 
with hophia wag conclnrlod under peculiar circumstances. In the first place 
ms liriclc (lid not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her marriage opened 
the way to intcrconrso between Muscovite Russia and the v^est. In the 8ccon(i 
place, tlie empire of Ryzaiitmra had ceased to exist, and the customs, political 
conooptious, llio inaiincrs and ceremonies of court life, deprived of their original 
soil, sought a fresh held and found it in a country of a like faith — Russia. 
As long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia adopted her entire 
^closiastical fiyst^n, yot in political rasixscts she had always remained purely 
luiHsinn, and the Groelca had no inclination to transform Russia intoa Byean- 
tium; now, howoyer, that Byzantium no longer existed, the idea arose that 
Greece ought to rc-iiicarnatc herself in Rusaa and that the Russian monarchy 
ought to 1)0 a continuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in the same 
(Icgreo as the Iluasian Church wag by order of succession bone of the bone 
and flcRh of the flesh of the Greek church. It happened ojmortunely that 
anstorn Ilussia had freed hemclf from the subjugation of the Tatars precisely 
jit the time when Byzantium was enslaved by the Turks, and there arose 
iiopo that the youthful Russian monarchy, strengthened and consolidated, 
would become the chief mover in the liberation of Greece. 

_ 'Hie marriage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
ggjnucation 01 a transfer of the herccfitary rights of tiie (ieseenefante 0 / 

1 ahrologus to the ruling liouso of Russia. It is true that Sophia had brotkrs 
who had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of tliem, Manuel, 
had flubmiiicd to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visited 
Moscow, ljut had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
hcroditary rights^ first to the French king Cliarics VIII, and afterwards to 
the Spnnisli Ferdinand the Catholic. But m the wes of the orthodox a trans¬ 
fer of th(j rights of the Byzantine monarchg to Catholic kings could not be 
regarded as lawful; and such being the case a far greater nght was repre¬ 
sented by Sophia, who had remained faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
of an orthodox sovereign, wlio must become and did become the mother an(i 
aucostresa of hig gucecssors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaches 
of the ]mpq ami his partisans, who had been gim% mistaken in counting on 
her mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine union. 


TUB GROWTH OP A’OTOCRA.Cy 

The fir.gb visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
hri’solf ns a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle, 
the arms of the eastern Roman Bmpim, which thenceforth became the arms 
of Russia. From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
Byzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded dur- 
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iiiff the entire reign of Ivan Vftsilievitch and continued after his death. In 
thi court househfld the higli-aoimding title of omr was introduced anil the 
custom of kissing the monarch’s hand. Court ranks were ostiibliahed also; 
master of the stables, master of the horse, and chamborhuns (the latlor, how¬ 
ever, appeared only attheendotlvan’sioign). Theimiiorlanee of tlielioyavs 
as the highest class of society fell before an autocratic soyeroigii; all beoaiiio 
equal, all alike were his slaves. Tlie honourable appellation of boyar was be¬ 
stowed by the grand prince as a rewoi’cl for semccs; besides^ liio_ boyars Liicre 
was also created a somewhat lower rank—that of the lokoluitchi ^ the coin- 
menceinent of the Russian hierarchy of ranks. To tlio time of Ivan Vasilic- 
vitoh may also be abtributecl the establishment of bureaus with 

their secretaries and clerks, But most important and cssoiUial of all was 
the change in the dignity attaching to the grand prince, stvoi^sly to be felt 
and clearly visible in the actions of the dellborato Ivan_ Viisiliovitcli; tlio 
grand prince had become an autocratic sovereign. Jilvon in his prodoocssors 
do we notice an approximation to this, hut tlie first nutnorat in the full S(U)ko 
of the word was Ivan Vasiliovitch. and he became so especially after his mar¬ 
riage to Sophia. From that time all his activity was consifitenlly and imsworv- 
ingly consecrated to the strengthening of monarchy and autocracy.^ 


SUBJUGATION OP TUB llEPUimiCS 

From the beginning of Ivan’s reign there was no chango in political 
policy; the old system of the gradual annihilation of the iiulcpoiuloiit r(^i)ub- 
tican communities and appanaged princes contiimcd, as well as IIkj old. 
waiting policy in regard to the Tatars, which was based on tlio cxjdoitaLioii 
of their internecine quarrels. Vasili had already prci)Jiro(l to doal tlio lliuil 
blow to Novgorod, but had been prevented by tho interforonco of ArohliiHliop 
Jonas; and tiie inhabitants, remembering this, were in oxpootation of fresh 
action on the part of Moscow and sought support from other quarterH. Such 
support could at that time be afforded them only by the. priuco oC 
Lithuania, but it was difficult for llic people of Novgorod to cniciv into rela¬ 
tions with him, because such relations would have tho significatinii of a 1 ) 0 - 
trayal of orthodoxy. This being well uiulevatood at Mohc.ow, Iho rulers 
there hastened to forestall the danger: the grniul prince wrote a letlor to 
Archbishop Jonas, declaring to him that tlic Lithuaniuii nietropolitaii Clj’egoi'y 
was a disciple of Isidore and a defender of tho “ unia,” and lliat rdation.s with 
him must not be entered into. In order to support the right on his Hide, 
the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejoclod the solici¬ 
tations of the people of Pskov who wished to have a soiiaiuLo bishop; the 
grand prince himself left unheeded the insults shown to men of Mo.scow in 
Novgorod, and even the infringement of his ancient princoly rights. Ocon- 
m a war with Kazan, he only exchanged eiubasHios with Novgoroil. 

Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which won lio-slilc to Moscow bcoauie 
more and more rampant; the leadcra of this party wovo tho BoroLski, tho 
children of the dead burgomaster (posadnich). They woro iiioiLcd liy their 
mother Martha, who a.s an “honourable widow” enjoyed groat CBteoui; tho 
Boretski wore wealthy and had gi’cat influenco in the vetchfi. At their inali- 
gation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, princo of Kiev, waa 
inyitecl to come from Lithuania to Novgorod. Previously tho LltluianiarL 
princes that had been called upon to seive Novgorod had lived iogotlior 

' From 6kolo, about, around—poraoM about tlio ozar. 
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with tlie Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already different 
and tliG Litluuininn party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas 
died and the question was raised in the vetchd of having the archbishop 
nominated in Lithuania; tliis time, however, tlie archbishop TheophiliS 
was clioscn and his partisans stood out for liis consecration in Moscow and 
wore succcssfid, so that a consent to liis passing through was obtained from 
the grand prince. An ambassador coming from Pskov with the news that 
ilio grand prince called the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro¬ 
posals of mediation, again gave pi-epoudcrancc to the Lithuanian party. 
The vetchd assembled, and people in it began to ciy out: “We are free meri 
of great Novjgoi’od and Uio grand pihice of Mascow does us many wrongs 
and much injustice; wo oi-c for llic king of Poland;” with the help of the 
“wicked pcasania of tho vetchd” they gained the victory, and an embassy 
was sent to Oasimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission 
of Novgorod to him. Olclkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged 
the provinces of Novgorod in various wavs. The grand prince still wished 
to try peaceful inoasuros and sent his ambassador to Novgorod with an ex- 
iKji'tation, and the motropolilan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
tho failure of this ombasay the grand princo assembled liis council (doma) 
and proposed tho quc.stion: Sim we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
winter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
difficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent. 
In July, 1471, the grand prince liimsclf with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
and accompanied by Ins brothel's, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
joined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to 
the expedition, Ecforc startinc, the grand princo went to pray in the cathedral 
of Moscow, and chroniclers likon this expedition to tliat of Gideon against 
the Midiaiiitos and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 

After the battle at Takorost, Prince ICIiolmski, a voyevocl of Ivan, deci¬ 
sively dcfoatecl the people of Novgorod at the river Sholon (July 14th, 1476?) 
and the anino day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince Vasili 
Shuieki, who was in tiio service of Novgoroci, at the river Siiiienga, and subju¬ 
gated all the Dvinsk territories; “everywhere the Lord God helped the grand 
princo to dofond his rights.” Nothing remained for Novgorod but to sub¬ 
mit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not come to her defence. 
Ivan, coining after hia armies, first had Borefaki and three other prisoners 
put to death, tlicn ho relented, accepted the petition of Theophiliis wnicli was 
supported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a ransom of 15,500 roubles 
from No'N'^gorod, and concluded a treaty by which the inhabitants were 
bound not to be subject to Lithuania and to have theii’ archbishop nominated 
at Mo.scow. 

In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru¬ 
ary, 1*170. Received with honours and gifts by great Novgorod and her 
dignitaries, tho grand prince administered justice as of old. The Slavnovsld 
and Nildtinsld appeared mth a complaint against the honourable burgo¬ 
master ('posadnieJeJf Vasili Annonin, and nineteen other boyars who had 
attacked anti robbed them; a similar complaint was brought the boyam 
Ponarin against othei' boyars who hod made incursions into their lands and 
robbed tlicm; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in Nov¬ 
gorod. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, observing 
in his j udgniunt all the ancient foims. and iequiring that witli his commissaries 
there should also bo sent commissaries from Novgorod; it was also then that 
ho allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in ancient times, a treaty 
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with Sweden. In 1477 complainants from Novgorod caino Lo Moscow; “ Such 
a thing,” says the chronicio, “ had never happened before since the beginning 
of Novgorod and since it began to have grand pria(;(}s from the hoiiso of 
Rvnik.” Their coming was quite comprehensible; the sinallcu' folic wore 
persuaded that it was only by appealing to the tribunal of the grand prince 
that they could obtain redress against the greater, and tliorefore they had 
recourse to him. Such a result having boon attained, it only remained to 
await tile first pretext in order to put an cud to the indciieiuleiuui of Nov¬ 
gorod. The occasion soon presenled itself; in 1477 the envoys from die 
bishop and from all Nov^rod, Nazar of Podvoiski and ZacluiriiiH, the seerc- 
-iaiy of the voteVA, caM tvan. wid lua sou, young Ivan, gnspodd uud not 
lords,^ as had always been previously done, and the grand pr'inco sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Novgorod to demand the confirmation of this tithn Tumults, 
brawls, and even murder took place in Novgorod, and tlio ambassiulor ivaa 
sent awa}^ with an insulting message. Tlicn Ivan assembled his troop.s to 
go against Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordtu’od his 
brothers to assemble, and sending before Jiim the Talar ])rinco, Daniar Kiwi- 
movitch, he set out himself. The people of Novgorod Iw'.gau lo lu^gotialo 
while the grand prince was still on the way; they had oven tried to do so 
before, but Ivan, pvooerly calculating that a satisfactory rj'siilt could only 
be obtained by a warlike demonstration, avoided nogotiations. Aiil)o(j(Mn- 
ber, 1477. and the beginning of January. 1478, pos-sod in nogotiatioiw; liiuilly 
Novgorod submitted when her defouder, Prince Vasili SluuHld, l)ciit his 
knee ^ before Ivan and refused to soive Novgorod any longiu-. Novgorod 
submitted to the "entire will” of Ivan; the vciohn was aboliHlunl and its 
great bell taken to Moscow to ring with other bells; estates wcu'i? taken from 
the monasteries, and allotted to the grand [jriucc, the first (ixamplo of fcnuai- 
Jarisation • till then the princes had not possessed estates in Novgoi’od, Wlioii 
he left, Ivan took with him the boyare and Martha BuretHki, who is said to 
have died at Starltza. 


It la refjorted that in 1479 Novgorod again tried to enter Into velatlnns 
Tj advantage of threatening danger from the Gohloii 

Horde, re-established the ancient form of government, and that tlio griuid 
prmce came to the town, ordered the gates to be ojicmHl, fvustvtiLeil Iho 
attempt at the very beginning, and took away many of the inhaliitaulH with 
liiin. Ihis account is canfirniccl by the fact that other chronicles spinilc of the 
arrival of the grand prince nt Novgorod, and of the impriHonmenl of lire 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their mdojiendcnco was a Innivv blow lo 
t le peoplcj and as a consolation legends wore composed of the foollslme.ss of 
sent from Moscow, Sergius by mime, and of Hh! Hume that 
S die gjYmd^priMe’^^ Barlhobmew of KUouUnski and burned the feet 

Viatka, whose inhabitants refused to help the Moacow troouH iu the war 

definitively subdued in 1489. TlKMiolioy of the 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provinces and of seudiaff others to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatkiu ^ 

enc^ bTtS and tlicrcby preserved a shiidow of iiulepoiid- 

S.’ + oil ® Pin^ce kept a zealous watch over all that wa.s done tlun-e and 
did not allow any aspirations to greater independence. AlLhmm c( 'uti c 
that the mhabitante might ask for any prince they wished, 1 e Xl ui miS 
of any wilful change of princes, and strongly toot the pu L f P I K av 
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OospoJd, pluial of ^8pa<2ui 
Lltomlly “bent Ids forehead." 
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Obolenski, who had had a qinarrcl with Pskov and whom the people wished 
to get nd of; it was only the desire to have done witli Novgorod thU jnduced 
i]m giWKl princG to give way to Pskov and give them a new Ueuten™ 
Pi’inco Vasili fehiiiski (Id^). When, later, Ivan named his son Vasili grand 
pnuee of Novgorod and Pskov, the iuiiabitauts sent an envoy begging that 
they might bo so.paraied, but the grand prince replied wratliiulfy that he 
would give tlic pi’incipality to wliomsoever he liked; Pskov also endeavoured 
in vain to got its province separated from the rule of the bishop of Novgorod. 

Powarcls the ajRmnagcd princes Ivan pursued the same policy as towards 
the townships. Vasili, })rince of Riazan, had already been taken by Vasili 
the Dark to bo educated in Moscow; in 1464 ho was sent back to Riazan 
rcturiioti to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Riazan. ^ IIo died in 1483, leaving two sons: Ivan and Theodore. Ivan as 
grand in’inno, concluded a treaty with Moscow by wliioli he was placed on a 
level with the l)rothor of the grand prince of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
In 1406 a treaty was concluded between the brothers, by which the younger 
was bound, in case he were to die childlc&s, to Ica^'c his share to his elder 
Iji’other; but Prince Theodore survived liis brother and bequeathed hia share 
to_ the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Riazjui, died, leaving a young son under the guardianship of his mother and 
grandmotiier, wJio were entirely subservient to thepi-ince of Moscow, 

Since 14(5 L the prince of Tver, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan's brother- 
in-law. 'When ho came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
although Michael helped Ivan against Novgorod, yet in their mutual relations 
tlie signs that usually preceded the fall of a sopai'ate principality might be 
observed. In 1470 eortain boyais of TVor went over to Moscow. In 1484 
it bocaniG known iu Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a treaty 
with Casimir and imirricd his granddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay wnsto 
the distihds around Tver; Miclinel hrmwned to apj^ease him and concluded a 
new treaty with him, liy wliicli the prince of Tver was i^laced on a level with 
the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and bound himself not to 
appeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the departure of the 
boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by nis policy; in 
the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver wore injured they could not 
obtain justice, but if those of Moscowwere injured, Ivan rigorously demanded 
sati.sfiiciion. Michael entered into relations with Casimir, hut the envoy was 
seized, and Ivan sent his troops to Tver; the town surrendered, and Michael 
fled to Lithuania. In 1463 the prince.s of lai'oslav ceded their domain to the 
Museoviio monarch, and in 1474 the princes of Rostov, who ruled over 
only half of Rostov, for tlie other lialf had already been acquired by Kalita, 
sold their half to the grand prince. Equally slowly and gi'adually did the 
grand prince also crush the appanaged princes of Moscow; all these princes 
were his brothers, with the exception of Michael Andreevitcli Vereiski (the 
.son of Andrew Dinitricvltch, brother of Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael 
Ivan concluded several treaties that gradually cut down his rights; finally 
the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, after his death, Eelozero to the grand 
j^vince. There was no pretext for this annexation, but one was soon found; 
desiring to make a present to his daughtei-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion 
of the birth of his grandson Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to 
hia first wife, Ivan learned tJiat the grand princess Sopiiia had given away 
much to her niece, who was married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


Dnughtor of Stephen, Qospodin of Moldavia, married to Ivan’s son Ivan. 
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irriiatecl grand prince tlien ordered Vasili to be seized, but lie fled to LiLhu- 
ania* -vvliereupon Ivan took A^eia from Michael and only roLunicd it to him 
as apossessioii for life. Michael Antheeviteh died in 1485, leaving his iloinaina 
by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also litLlo by 
little, for one reason or another^ wei'e joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving iiny teslainentary 
disposition of his territory; the grajid prince took possession of it; the 
brothers were angered, but satisfying them with some provinces, the graiul 
prince concluded a treaty with two of them^ Andrew of Uglitcli mid Boris of 
Volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. 

Ill 1480 the younger brothers again insc against the elder, mid Prince 
Obolenski Liko went from Moscow to enter the service of Boris; Ivan, ])rob- 
ably learning of hia brother’s inlations with the people of Novgorod, oKlored 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris. Tlio princes wc-iit to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Litliunnia, and entered into relations with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had rc'jc'cLoil 
negotiations, but seeing Casiinir’s inaction, they asked for the intercession 
of their motlier, but Ivan refused them; they also sought support in l^slcov, 
but were unsuccesefid. The invasion of Ahmed induced Iviui to make ptnico 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a part of tlie appaniigo of luriov, 
Andrew the younger died in 1481, leaving his domain to the grand prince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who luul in soino thgrco roBtraiiuxi 
tlie dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1480 Ivan bound his brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inhcrilanco iu regard to appjiiiages. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and llirown into prison, whore lie died in Ui)4’‘ 
his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, leaving his 
domains to his sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in l.5(Jd J{4t hw 
part by will to the grand prince, whom he calls ''goasudar" ' (suvoreigii or 


THE FINAL OVEHTHROW OP THE TATAU8 



lu r ici “ X r wua i/uu .mupjy miu BUCIW lueui 01 the MOSCOW prinocs, to 
the fuiaiment of winch all their desires had long been directoil, and for which 
they had been gradual y premring the meaiia. Such an event cannot bo 
explained by one merely accidenUil circuinsUuicc, although it is impoHsiblo 
T 1"^® oflierhusband upon ilio Tatar kluin must 

that there is some truth m the traditions relating to ihis subject. But in any 
was a merely accessory one, for it is known that hint 
before this the expession: May the Lord cause the horde to ijcrisli,” was to 
be met with in the wills of the Moscow princes; the same cx *^ 10 ^ als 
occurs in the estament of Vasili the Dark. The Moscow princes IJaifprepared 
or this by taking into their service Tatar princes, iu whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tato. Aid in this wSc lre<f lonte^ 

Vasilievitch rcinaiiied true to the (l('UlK'i"ito 


[‘ A tlUo bom© by the ttuBsiau ompororH.] 
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At the time when Ivan VnaiUevitcli Iwcan In rMon Tn». i, t 
longer coustilulocl im undivided kingdom; proviousl/it had teen 
divided and thon agniii reunited but at this period it was def.nitiverSS 
iilo tlireo o iiof hordas; tiie Golden, the Kasanese, and the Crimean at the 
head of tlia last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was M Girah 

Ivan s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
piutonder against Gio oilier. Of tlie principal Tatar hordes, the nearTst and 
weakest was the Kimn horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
bring under hia mnuonco. In 1467 tbe vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
t/. I’y “t the Tatar princes fmmireasj to come to 

Jv.i/an, but tlio kluiii Ibvahini met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
croasnig iho rivoi'j aftor insignificant mutual devastations in 1460 a ffreat 
army was sent agninst Ktmn composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troops, under tho loadcrslup of Constantino Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
nglit up to tlic (own, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done 
Ill the summer of tlio same year, two of tho grand prince's brothers. luri and 
Andrew the Ihg, niarchcd against Kazan, besi^ed the town, and Ibrahim 
luiatcned ip conclude peace ‘^at tho entire will of the grand prince and his 
voyevods, and liberated tlic priaonera that had been taken during the pre- 
cetlmg forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the Knza- 
iiesQ array mado a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge this, (i-oops were sent from Moscow under tlie leadeiship of tlie voye- 
yod Viisih Obrazets, while from the other side came the men of Viatka and 
Ustiug iiucl boaiegoa Kamii, Ibrahim again concluded peace “according to 
tho will of tho grand prmco.” At tho death of Ibrahim disturbances arose 
in Kazan; ono of his sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, became 
Khan, and Muhainmod Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to Moscow and 
asked for help against his brotlicr. 

In 1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Haniel TCholmski, Iho town was taken, Alegam made prisoner, andMuhammed 
Ainm osUiblisliocl on iho tlirono of Kazan; he was so entirely subject to Mos¬ 
cow that ho aslcod the grand prince's ])ermi8sion to marry, and even paid a 
certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of ICazan, dissatisfied with 
Miilnimmcd Amin, called in the Nogaians; the Moscow troops came to the aid 
of the klmii, but hardly had they been dismissed before the Nogaian prince 
Mainiik ciuno to Kaziui, and the khan fled to Moscow. Mainuk, fearing 
treason, seized tho very persons who had called for him, and in general began 
to act arbifci’ai’ily. When lio went to attack tlie princes of Aisk, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kazan shut the gates against him and sent to Moscow to ask for 
another khan, only not Muhamiiied Amin. Ivan sent them Mulmmmed’s 
brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. 
In 1502, at tho complaint of the people of Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed 
and banished to Bclozero, Muhmnmed Amin again returned, but he was 
already dissatisfied with Moscow, and in this attitude he was supported by 
his tri/e, (he widow of Alo^am. In 150!?, under the that the grand 

prince Imd not satisfied his complaints, Muliammed Amin plundered some 
Russian merchants that had come to &e fair and marched against Nijni- 
Novgorod; Ivan died soon after, before he was able to revenge himself. 

Tlie extension of the Russian possessions in the east was accomplished in 
another way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territory of Perm 
—' which was numbered amongst the Novgorodiau iwssessions — and its prince 
was taken prisoner; but until 1505 native princes were left to reign there, 
fttid it was only in tliat year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Penn as 
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lieutenant. The continufil incursions of tlie Voguls obliged Ivan to send 
troops to the Ugrian territory and Prince Kurbski even crossed the tfml. 
While leaving there native princes, Ivan ncverLlicless included the lands of 
Perm and Ugria in his title. AVith^thc Golden Horde Ivan did not liogin 
war although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctually. 
Ivan’s enemy, the grand prince of Lithuania, incited the Tatars against Mos¬ 
cow, and in 1471 Casimir called upon Ahmud to rise against tho^ grand prince 
of Moscow; Ahmud however toolc a whole year to as,scinblo his troops, and 
meanwhile during the migration of the Tatars from Sarai, which took place 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In J 472 Ahmed 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on meeting the grand 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided nob to go 
further. 

After this, until 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remained 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was established with the Crimean horde. 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his son Nordovlat succeeded him, but ho was 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girai, and sought a refuge with Casimir. Ivan 
hastened to enter into relations with Mengli Girai through the intermediation 
of a Jew of Feodosia, named ICokos; Mengli Girai, witliout brcalchig with 
Casimir, hastened to affirm these relations, which, however, were not very 
profitable, on account of the disturbances in tlic Crimea: tno overthrow of 
Mengli Girai, by Aidar, the taking of Feodosia by tlioTiirlw, and the conse¬ 
quent destruction of the power of the Genoese in the Crimea; the oapturo of 
Mengli Girai and liis liberation on the condition of liis becoming a Turkish 
tributary; the devastation of the Crimea by the son of Ahmed, ami the rise 
of the czarevitch Zenebek to the supremo power. It was only in 1^70 that 
Mengli Girai finally established himself in tnc Crimea and that his con.stant 
relations with Moscow commenced.^ 

In 1480 the khan of the Golden Horde, Ahmed, incited by Casimir of Litliu- 
ania, prepared to march against Russia. It is reported that al)out that Lime 
Ivan refused to pay tribute, and that Sopliia pcrsuadeil Ivan not to go out 
to meet the Tatar envoys under the pretext of illness, and also l)y lior cun¬ 
ning managed to destroy the hospice of thoTatare in the Kroinliu; it is said 
that she wrote to the wife of the khan tolling her that she had had a vision 
in which she had been commanded to build a church upon tlie very same site, 
and that tlie wife of the klian, wJio was bribed witli pro.ycnl.s, managed to 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there wa.s no rosling j)la (!0 to 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may bo, it is certain that Ivan 
ceased to pay tribute. "When he heard of Ahmed's coming Ivan took up his 
position on the banks of the Oka, whore he remained oucainped from .Tuly 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was hei'o oceupiod, 
passed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the fJgra, but hero 
he also found the passages occupied. The two armies remained in thiy j)osi- 
tion unUl Nc^ember, and in the camp of the grand prince councils woro hold 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proi)OHiug to 
offer a ransom, wMe the other was for fighting; the famou.s letter of Avch- 
bisnop Vassam of Moscow was written in the lalto spirit. TJie grand j)riiit‘o 
was sometimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with the 
metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatais greatly Huffored, 
le grand piince commanded the Russians to fall bank on ICi’Gineiiota, and 

hv Zoiionek, Hod to SIoscow iind ^v()ro aotnliiod 
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mcaiiwliilG tlio Tatars flcd.^ Soon after his return to Sarai, Ahmed was killed 
by Ivnk, prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Gircai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Alimccl, with whom he was constantly at war. 

Tlio relations with the Crimea, wliich were of importance in the strug¬ 
gle against the Golden llordo, were also of importance in the conflict with 
Lithuania, niul tlicrefore Ivan constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own iuberests. Of coiu*se many presents had to be given 
to tliG Tatars of the Crinion, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep wore given to the envoys he required the skins to be returned; 
but ho spent lus wealth all tho more willingly for this object, because Lithu¬ 
ania on jicr sido also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a regular auction 
wont on ill tho Crimea. The conquost of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary for the llussiana to enter into relations with them for commercial 
reasons. 


AVPAinS OP LITHUANIA 

Tho friendahip of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with tlio Tatars, was of still greater importance in his dealings with 
Lithuania: Cnainiir, occupied with matters in the west, principally the estab- 
lishinontof hiason on the throne of Bo)iemin,ha(.Unci ted both the inhabitants 
of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on his side had 
instigatod Mengli Girai against Lithuania and carried pn relations with Casi- 
mir's enemy, tlio king of Hungary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. The quarrels of 
tho border princes serving in flio various armies, and their passing into the 
Bei'vico of tlio Muscovite sovereign, served as the cliief pretext for dissatis¬ 
faction. Tlio grand prince of Moscow, taking advantage of the fact that 
in tlio treaty concluded between Vnsili Vasilievitcli and Casimir, the 
subject of the princc.s luwl been treated very vaguely, began to receive 
those that passed into his service. Tliua he I'eceivcd together with their 
domains Prince I. M. VorotinsJei, Prince I.^ V. Bielsin, mid Prince D. Th. 
Vorotinski. Tho complaints at their desertions, the quarrels of the border 
princesj and in gonoral, tho frontier disagreements, were a continual suWeet 
of friction, which occasionally v^ont as far as slight skirmishes. In U92 Cfasi- 
mir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Poland took 
as king liis other son John. Ivan again roused Mengli Girai against Lithu- 
ani.'i and sent dotacliinents of his troops to lay w^te the frontiers. Propo¬ 
sitions of peace wore sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a marriage with 
one of tho daugliters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow it was insisted 
tliat tho nogotiniions for peace should precede those for marriage. Mean¬ 
while more princes passed into the Russian service: two more princes Voro¬ 
tinski, Prince Mezetski and Prince Viazeinski; the frontier incursions also 
continued. Finiilly in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors to open negoti¬ 
ations both for peace and for the marriage. Tlie treaty concluded by them 
recognised the passing of the princes into Ivan’s service, and what was of 
oven greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign of all 
Ivan then gave his consent to the niajrria^ of his daughter Helen with the 
grand prince of Lithuania, Alexander, stipulating however that a promise 
in writing sliould be given that Helen would not be constrained to change 
her religion. When all this wag concluded, in 1495 Ivan pent Helen to Lithu¬ 
ania, giving her detailed instructions. At the celebration of the marriage 

‘ Soloviov'» deolalvoly confutes tbo stoV Hiat tlio cause of Alimed'a retreat was tiie destnio- 
ioii of Saral b/ Nordoviat, 
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ceremony the Russian ambassador insisted tlmt the ceremony slioukl also be 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it was 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance. Alexander refnsed 
to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyar.s from Moscow who woro 
with Helen were soon sent bade, and finally Alexander censed to give Ivan the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grow, so that Ivan wrote 
to Mengli Girai: " If Alexander imlces i)eace with you now, let us Iciiow if ho 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princes 
passed into the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Priiice 
Simon Bielsld, who asserted that pei’sccutions against orthodoxy had com- 
menced in Lithuania, and accused tho bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-oi)- 
erating with the Latina; Prince Simon Ivanovitclx (son of Ivan of Mozhaisk) 
witli Tchernigov, and Prince Vasili Ivaiiovitcli (a grandson of Sheniiaka) 
with Novgorod Severski also came over (1490). Ivan sent Alexander a 
declaration of war; which began with incursions of the vassal ])rinoes, and 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholinski, wlio led tho troops of 
Tver and Moscow, wid the vassal Tatars and ptiucca, met the Lltluuuhau 
hetman Prince Constantine, defeated him, and took him prisoner; on the 
other hand the grand prince’s son, Prince Dmitri IvanovitcJi, was uiiahio to 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action procooded 
very feebly, Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with great 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, wlio sent his son.s 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, m spite of tempting oifors from 
Alexander, 


Stephen 9 f Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and nbaudonmont 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace witli Alexander; liis enmity however flid not oxprcKs 
itself in any important act. Far more important was tlio liolp given to 
Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plottonbcrg. Notwitbstiuiding tho 
truce which had been concluded, tho continual collisions botwoou tlio Ijivon- 
lans and the inhabitants of Pskov did not ceaso. To avenge one of these 
inclusions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia wlio laid waste tlio 
land, captured towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was con¬ 
cluded (1482) which was extended in 1493, but Uic Germans burned a corinin 
Russian in Eeval, and in answer to Russian complaints they replied tliat tlicy 
would have burned the grand prince himself. Tlits, it is supposed, oxiilains 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close tlioir 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reason was tho treatj^ 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of tho Ilansa, who had asked 


luanisii King tooK possession of Sweden he gave nothing to lUissia. Such 
liemg the relations between Russia and Livonia, it was quito natural that the 
grand master Plettpberg should hasten to coucliulo an alliance with 
Uthuama (toOl). He defeated the Russians near Izborsk, but did not 


a battle toolc place near Lake Smolin, but it was not decisive (1502). Mean- 
udiile Alexander began neptiations for peace, partly through his Inothcrs 

vtVliq n V the tlii’ODo of Poland) and 

V aclislav, and partly through embassies. Finally, in 1503, a treaty cori- 

cluded by which Ruspa kept all her acquisitions and Ivan was granted tho 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded witlfLivonia 
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Rclaiiqiia with llio German Empire began under Ivan. They commenced 
with Uio vjsit oUho kmglR Pojjpel to Moscow; his narratives regaled RuSa 
to Germany and ho came aa ambassador in 1489. Negotiations were oneiied 
tor the marriage of ojio of the gnmd prbice's daughters with Maximilian, the 

son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. The hope that it 
mig(iC 1)0 poftsih/o to incite the emperor against the Polish king was also frus¬ 
trated, for Maximilian, who had pmUmsiona to the throne of Ilungarv made 
peace with Vladislav. 


las'l’ vioAus 01? ivAK; iNimmi'ANCB i/Brr to ins sons 

^ TJig last yoai’fl of Ivan’s life were darkened by dissensions and intrigues 
111 Ills family. In 1490 died Ivan tho Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed 
08 lu.s co-rulei. Two parties were then formed at tho court; the boyars wished 
to see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Plelen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and bophia doaignedlier son Vasili (born in 1479) to be heir. Aplot 
was Jaid iigiiiust Dmihi; tJie sovereign hoard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to bo executed, and was greatly angered witli Sophia, because he had been 
told that sho Imd called in somemra to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
gi'andson crowned his successor (1498); but soon Sophia again triumphed: 
ft coiispiz'ftoy Wfts discovered in which wore invoived tiie princes Patruc^iev 
and Uinpolovski; Vrinco Simon Riapolovsld was beheaded and the Patrikeieva 
wcio forced to take holy oidcrs. It was supposed that the plot had been 
directed ngaiiLst Sopliia. From tho fiist Ivan did not " rejoice in his grand¬ 
son,” and proclaimed Vasili grand prince of Novgorod and Pskov, and in 
1502 ho had Diniti'i placed under arrest and deefored Vasili his successor. 
The ambassadors to tho various courts were given orders to explain these 
occurroncos. 

Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1605, leaving a will and testament by 
which he bequeathed sixty-six of tho most important towns to Vasili, and 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew); Mos¬ 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-tiiirds and the others one- 
tliivcl in all, I)ui tho cider was to have a simre even in this third; the younger 
lu’oLhcrs were commanded to esteem tlio elder as a father and to leave him 
their inlicritanco in the event of their dying childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the apponaged princes I In the treaty 
concluded between tho brothers Vasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother “ lord,” and binds himself to liold his principality “ hon¬ 
ourably and strictly.” 


Al’l’RECIATIONS OP IVAN YASILIBVITCH 

“ He sits at home and sleeps, and hia dominions augment, while I fight 
every day and yet can liardly tlefend my frontiers.” Such were the words, 
it is said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently characterised his daugh¬ 
ter’s father-in-law, the grand prince Ivan Vasilievitch. 

The observation is a remai’kable one, for it represents the first and most 
sftiicnt feature in the policy of tho famous Russian monarch, who in liimself 
concludes one period of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia pas-ses out of its condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia, independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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because it had, so to say, grown impoi-ceptibly. It would seem that all ai ound 
it as if submitting to some fatal influence, hastened to yicld io this ncwd)orn 
nower, while Russia herself did not hasten to announce hcisell, Imt only mani¬ 
fested herself at the last moment when everything was almady [)i*ei)arcd for 
this manifestation, and when it only remained to gather the fully ripened 


S. M. Soloviov compares Ivan to the foi’tunato heir of a long line of 
careful merchants who, havmg amassed a considerable oai)ital, provided their 
heir with the means for carrying on vast enterprises. N. Kosiomarov’sc 
judgment is still more severe; he denies any merit in Ivan, judgOH his activ¬ 
ity by the requirements of other times and circumstances, and does not 
recognise in him and his descendants anything beyond ihoir own ambitious 
and self-interested motives. Such views wore probably called fortli as a con¬ 
tradiction to Karamzin, who on his part, canned away by his dislike of the 
violence which—according to him—characterised the rofonn of Peter, phiced 
Ivan above Peter. The question "liithuania or Moscow” was raised with 
entire firmness and determination by Ivan, for by the dofeneo of Helen’s 
orthodoxy and by receiving into his service the Litliiuinian princes who 
expatriated themselves because of the persecution of orthodoxy, ho bocanie 
the protector of the Greek church in Litlmania and thus strove to gain 
influence in its internal affairs. The secular policy of llunsia \yas tluis inarked 
out; it was also marked out by his insistonco on t)io recognition of liis title 
grand prince of all Russia and by his demand for the restoration of Kiev; 
intercourse with the west also begins with him.^» 

In war Ivan showed a caution which his enemies called cowardice. As 


behoved a prince, be conducted everything of importance himself. Ho 
exacted strict obedience, and was indefatigable in studying tlio thnuglits and 
private circumstances or all important men in bis kingdom, and ovou in for¬ 
eign lands, The whole court and people trembled bciore liis Hpirit and will; 
sliy women are said to have fainted before his angry and licry loo):; Ruldoin, 
if ever, did a petitioner dare to approach his throne, and none of tlie nobles at 
the princely table ventured to say a word to another, or to leave his place, if 
the ruler, overcome by eating or drinking, happened to fall iisk'op and remainod 
60 for many hours. All the guests sat there dumb until Ivan awoke and gave 
them further orders, either to amuse or to leave bun. 

He vvas by no means prodigal of the life of his warriors; in fact, lie 
expected to gain more from the mistakes of his cuemioa than oLIku’.s do from 
battles; and he knew how to incite his enemies into committing miatakps, as 
well as to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom as 
much at heart as his absolute power. TIo boldly projected many fai’-sooing 
plans, and sought with indefatigable zeal to realise them. After he had 
broken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and rogardod 
his own will as the supremo command. We find no trace of his liaviug been 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting public audience 
days for tlie hearing of tlieir requests and complainLy. 

Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger aud pre¬ 
vailed, and officials abused their power unpunished, for complaiimiiis and 
helpers were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people ilirough the 
st’^dy o£ science was nob a part of his xjlans, perhaps because ho may have 
thought that it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves thiiu over a 
free-tlimking and enlightened people. He must not bo denied tlio merit of 
hamg raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially Italian, 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had inoro to do with this 
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than artisUc sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortilied gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro¬ 
tection against dornestio and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts he 
especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the for¬ 
mer lie desired io terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread the renown 
of his power and glory. Ills greatest services to the Russian state include, 
besides the i-egulation of the law code, the increase of the state revenues, 
partly through the conejuest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system of taxation, _ so that the government could collect a treasure for 
unforesoon oinergencics and would become less dependent upon chance. 

Thus there can bo no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranks high and belongs 
to tlie number of those regents who decide the fate of their people and land 
for many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity: but 
neither can it be denied that hie gi'eatness and fame lose much when we come 
to oonsidor him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his unlim¬ 
ited pride, Ilia contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as modern 
writers assert, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it cannot 
bo denied that ho contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and wise 
moderation. When in tho early days of his youth he seized the reins of gov¬ 
ernment, ho found mucii tlmt had been prepared towards the future great¬ 
ness of Russia; but Ru-ssia wna still in a chaotic condition, and its forces were 
scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they required an awakening and 
regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan's work. Owing to the unfor¬ 
tunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of Russia for many 
centuries, by destroying all unity hi course of time, sowing the seeds of dis¬ 
cord, aiul making the Russian state an easy prey to its onemies, the idea of a 
common fatherland had quite disappeared; and the internal disseneiona 
among the princes, ns well as the despotic pressure of tlie foreign barbarians, 
had so deranged and disjointed it, that the praiseworthy attempts of individ- 
uaf graucf princes coaler meet with no brilliant success, and it seemeef as il' 
Russia were fated to play a deeply subordinate part in the hierarchy of states. 

Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan's proceedings in this respect were certainly of a Machia- 
veliiui nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their independ¬ 
ence, and that by keeping his conquests to himself and not sharing thern with 
liis brothers ana the other princes, and by taking his brother's inheritance 
and giving none to liis other brothel's, he first began to consider himself as 
autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the princes for 
a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency and subordi¬ 
nation. 

We do not Inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of 
his end deserve our approval; we will only remark that great conquerors 
and founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states. 'The r^ort to violent mpsures is 
often their liighesfc duty, if they are to pei^ist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves. Erom a political point of view, Ivan s 
harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the more so when 
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we consider that he lived at a time when evolutions of ovory kind were tak-^ 
ine Dlace in the states and their institutioiis, m the modes of thinking and m 
the religion of men, in the ai*ts and sciences, the new forms often seeking to 
suDDlant the old in a violent manner; and when this change also began m 
Russia where intellectual enlightenment was so rare, we should not be mir^ 
prised to see the forces of bruinlity often gaining the upper hand over the 

forces of reason. ^ , . , , , . . j „ 

We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points of 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of succession and by 
the incorporation of the independent principalities with the grand prinoipah 
ifcy the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to exLencl its 
bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful nobles and of 
princes who claimed equal rank with the grand prince subnuis to iho 
restraints of a common obedience; when no more dangora threaton Russia 
from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system of taxa¬ 
tion, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; and finally wlicn 
science and art, the administration of justice, personal sid'oty on fclio roads 
and in the towns, besides other blessings of peace and order, also begin to 
attract attention, protection, and cultivation in Russia.<^ 


ACCESSION OP VASILI IVANOVITCU (1D05 A.J>.) 

Vasili Ivanovitch succeeded his father, and continued his policy l)oth in 
forei^jn and domestic affaii's. He endeavoured to exlond ilio frontiers of tho 
Rusaian monarchy on tlie Lithuanian side, destroyed the iiulopomlcnco of 
the last appanagecl princes and the last republican iownshii), Pskov, and 
strove to keep Kazan in subjection. 

In his personal character Vasili resembled his father in his siorner aspoot. 
He let his nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die "dcstiUito” in prison; over 
his brothers ho maintained a strict surveillanco, not allowing bin brothov 
Andrew to marry until 1533, when ho himself had already two (diiklron; with 
his boyars he was also stem, thougli there were but few oxcentionH and pun¬ 
ishments during his reign. lie preferred, in case of any suapectod intention 
of departure on the part of a boyar, to take a written guarantco in which iho 
security promised, in the event of departure, to pay a sum of inonoy for tho.so 
for whom he went bail. Vasili even forgave his brother Simon, wno hud the 
intention of going over to Lithuania, ana only changed his ooiuiHollor.s. Stoi-u 
on the occasion of his divorce from his first wife, Vasili wns tender ioward.'i 
his second wife, and was very fond of Ins children. In general the cluinietcr- 
istics of Vasili are most faithfully summed up by Karamzin in the folloNviug 
sentence: ‘‘He followed the path indicated by the wisdom of his fatlicr, 
without fear, without impulse of passion, moving forward with moaHiired 
and prudent steps, and drew near to his aim, the aggrandisemont of lliiasia, 
without leaving to his successor either the duty or the glory of repairing lii^ 
faults.” In the eyes of the historian this, of course, redeems the per-sonally 
rather stern sides of his character, which were, however, quiio oomproheii.siblo 
to contemporaries.^ 


WATIS WITH LITHUANIA 


Prem the very commencement of hia reign Vasili found himself confronted 
with two questions: that of ICnzan—for Muhamincd Amin had risen oven 

envoys Ibo gifts made to thorn by tho sovorojgns to whom they had boon ncorodUod. 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to bo subdued—and that of Lithuania 
From the amb.'issadors whom Alexander liad sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new fiovepign wna now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
iliis in Livonia, ao that in any case the grand master might be prepared 
Alexander dca[)catchcd an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been con((Ucrcd by Ivan. The ambassadors received a fiim 
reply from the now sovomigu to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate posscssiona, which he intended to retain. 

Alexander saw the necessity of delay before talcing a decisive line of 
caction, of which course ho informed the grand master. Meanwhile the 
ambassadors who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili's accession to 
the throno required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change 
Iier religion. But Alexander died in 1606, and wlien Vasili heard of his death 
ho wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian sovereign, promising at the same time 
to protect tlio_ Catholic faith. In answer to tliis first attempt on the part of 
Moscow to unite with Liilmauia, Helen replied that Siglsmund, the son of 
Casimir, was being clioscn to the throno of Lithuania. Sigismund also sent 
ainbasaadors with the demand to return the conquered towns, and received 
the same reply demanding that Helen sliould not oe constvainea to adopt the 
Catholic faith. At tiiis time Sigismund found an unexpected ally in the 
Crimean khan Meugli Girai, who having mot with support in Lithuania before 
tiio death of Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite sovereign 
because of hia expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to Lithuania with 
proposals for an alliance. Sigismund promised him tribute, and Mengli Girai 
gave him ayarlih for tho Russian lerrilorics of Novgorod, Pskov, and Riazan. 
Sigismund informed tho grand master of Livonia of the relations with the 
Crimea and witli Kazan and called upon liim to go to war, and measures for 
tho cominenoemont of war were taken in the diet; but this time his allies 
wore of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, while the Cri¬ 
mea and Livonia did uotmove. On tho other hand, Vasili found an important 
ally in Lithdaniu itself in the pereon of Prince Michael ’Fasilievitch G/lnisW. 

Prince Micliaol Glinski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during Uio reign of Yilovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great dis¬ 
tinction and innucnco under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and a 
highly eduentod man for those times; he had spent twelve years abroad and 
liad loariiod tlio art of war in the annies of Albrecht of Saxony during the wai' 
in Fricsliind and of the emperor Maximilian in Italy; he also visited Spain. 
In tJiosG expeditions and in his continual intercouise with western kings and 
princes, Glinski had adopted nil the German customs and had become pene¬ 
trated with the civilisation of tho west. When he returned to Lithuania, GJin- 
ski gained tho favour and confidence of King Alexander, who raised him to 
the dignity of court marshal and so increased his possessions that, according 
to tho liyp(n’boUoal expression of a Polish historian, he owned almost half of 
tho ontiro Lithuanian principality and stood at the head of the numerous 
Russian party amongst the Lithuanian loids. It was for this reason that at 
tliG death of Alexander the Lithuanian party hastened to choose Sigismund, 
for tlroy feared that Glinski might obtain the throne of the grand principality 
and transfer the centre from LithuaJiia to Russia. ^ 

"When Sigismund came to the throne he sliowed an offensive coldness to 
Glinski, and paying no attention to his complaiiite against the lords who were 
at enmity with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he lei c tor rolana. 
Glinsld thereupon decided to obtain satisfaction on his own account; ne 
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made an incursion on the estates of Zaberezhsky, killed him, and raipd a 
revolt against the king. To this end he entered mio relations v/itli Mcugh 
Girai, and Vasili Ivanovitch, on Jiis side, sent one ofhis secrotanos to propose 
to him. to become the subject of Russia, and proniisuig to leave him the lauds 
which he might occupy. Glinski liowover still wavered niul tried to oiroct a 
reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hope of this, he mined the 
grand prince's voyevods, who had marched up to tho frontievs of Ijithvuvniii, 
To Glinski and the foreign princes in the Iluasinn service was confided the 
task of devastating Lithuania, but the voyevoda did not movo to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantageous to let olbers do its work. ^ Mean¬ 
while Sigismund sent an embassy, complaining of Olinski’s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of hostilities. The letter was written m the name 
of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
tire constraint put upon the ortliodoK in Lithuoiiia and onjoiiieil her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund received no aid from Mcngli (lirai, but 
nevertheless he began warlike operations, which however wore limited to 
insignificant skirmishes. Einnlly a tmaty was concluded by which all Ivan's 
acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had boon^ taken by Glinski was 
given back (1508). Glinski came to Moscow, whereKcdin and Maloiiu’oslavotz 
were given to him but he remained dissatisfied. 



lived; while on his side Vasili Ivanovitch demanded hotter treatuioiit for his 
sister Helen, Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states woro 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or oxccution of Glin- 
ski, accusing him of the death of Alexander; in the same year lie announced 
his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easily undor.stood llml 
each reciprocal embassy coruplaincd offronticr ouarrcls, as is always thu cuao 
in such circumstances. In 1512 Vasili informed Sigismund that it had eoino 
to his ears that the voyevods of Vilna and Trotski had seized Ilolcn and hold 
her captive—which does not appear at nil improbable when the inu’uVuU!.ss 
of the Lithuanian lords is borne in mind—Sigismund doniocl tlio fact. That 
Helen officially received various rights, for instance that of a tribute or tax 
from the town of Bielsk, also does not prove that her position was a very 
advantageous one, for thiswasworth notJiingmore than other ollicuil favours. 
In 1513 Helen died and the metropolitan of Kiev was sent for to ofliciato at 
her funeral; thus this victim of political calculations loft the scono. ITolon 
herself, as far as can be judged from her correspondonco with her father and 
brother, was possessed of considerable tact and energy. 

At last a rea-son for begiiming war presented iteclE; It bocamo known at 
Moscow that the incursions made by the Crimeans on Iho lluHsiaii frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret trcaty that had boon ooiioliuled 
between Sigismund andMengli Girai, by which the king had promised to pay 
the khan a yearly sum of 16,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having scut 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warliko preparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg tmcl boon ohoson aa 
Prussian grand master, and although he was n nephew of tho Polisli king ho 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which ho was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thorn; the emperor and the estates of Uio empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had outorcxl 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the ti'caty between Ihoin 
was only concluded in 1514. 
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Without waitijig for tho tennination of these negotiations, the grand 
pi'ineo assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
against Bmolciiak and having besieged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
1513. His second expedition, from June until November of the same year, 
was also unauccossful, but in the third (June, 1514), Smolensk was at last 
captured. Vasili made a triumj^hal entry into the town, being received with 
an address of welcome by tho bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights 
that had been given to i(a inhabitants by the Lithuanian governinoiit; those 
in the Lithuanian service who did not dcairo to remain under him he sent 
back to Litlmania, and lie appointed Prince V. V. Shuisici, governor of Smo¬ 
lensk, After tho submission of Smolensk the prince of Msfclslavl also sub¬ 
mitted to tho grand pi'hice. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
of Smolensk. Glinald, probably diss-atisfied because Smolensk liad not been 
given to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
troacliory Vtiaili ordered Glinski to be brought in fettei-s to Moscow and sent 
a voyovod agaiiiat the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
Constantine Ostrovski to meet the Moscow troops. 

Tho ilufisian voyovods, Tchelindin and Prince Michael Golitza met Ostrov¬ 
ski at Orsha on Iho Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity 
of tho boyars of Smolensk and of the bisliop himself wavered and thev entered 
into coraniunioatioii with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shmski of 
this troaGliery, and it was only tho terribly energetic measures taken hy him 
tlmfc prosorvod Smolensk for Itussiai he ordered all the traitors except the 
bishop to be hanged on tho walls of tho city, the presents that Imd been given 
tlicin by tlio sovereign to be suspended round the neck of each one.^ The 
assault on Smolonsk was unsuccossful, and the war was afterwards carried on 
fcobly, which is explained by tho exhaustion of Moscow after tho battle of 
Orsha and tho probable roluotanco of tho Lithuanian nobility to take an 
active part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tatars against Russia, 
in particular those of tho Crimea, where in 1516 Meiigli Girai had been sue- 
CGcdecl by Muliainmod Oirai, wlio, notwitlistanding his relations with Mos¬ 
cow, macio in IfiXf an attack on Tufa and was repuiseci. On mssiae vasin 
strengthened hia relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand 
master of Livonia, in chock. However wliilo Albrecht hesitated and demaDClea 
money, Vasili required that he should begin to act. Tho ompei'or, instead of 
beginning the war, as Imd been at first supposed he would do, onerecl his 
inodiution, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
t^igismund Ilerboistein came to Moscow. Polish ambassacloi's also came, 
but with the news ol tlicir coming, Moscow also learned of the attach on 
Opochkn by the Litliuanian troops and their repulse, and Vasili heard 
of its failure ho allowed the ambassadors aeccM to him. The negotiations 
however came to nothing. The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev ana other 
towns, and tlio Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk, liie death oi 
Maxiiniliau (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the empeior 
liad not wished to give any real a^istanee: is not well ■—he wrote to 

the givmd master Albrecht—“to drive out tlie king, and make die czar ot 

all Ku.ssh great.” , , . , 

In 1618 Albrecht again asked for money; the gmnd prince agreed, and 
at the former’s request sent n notification of his alliance with him to the 
French king, Francis I—the first instance of intercourse between Russia 
France. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht mformat on 

of an invitation from the pope to join on allianee against the 
Albrecht would not enter into without the grand prince s consent, an amoas- 
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saclor was sent to Koenigsberg from IVtacow, who was received with the 
hWst honours by the grand master. But Ahrocht’s heiji was not very 
efficacious' he was soon obliged to conclude a treaty vvitli lOng bigi.sinuiu 
bv which he aolcnowledged himself his vassal, in rcturu tor which ho ohlnmcd 
Prussia as an hereditary possession, laid fisklc liis title of grand master, and 

assumed a new title with his new faith, that of duko of Prussia. 

The war at that time was limited to incui-sions, and Vasin Ivanovuoh had 
even decided to seek peace; but the envoys that camo would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in the hope of some event com¬ 
ing to their assistance; in this manner the war wns prolonged until the Iiont 
of 1521, when negotiations were to be again renewed; however they wore 
not opened: in Kazan reigned Saliib Girai, the brother of Mnhaninicd Gimi, 
and they both threatened Moscow, indeed the former advanced m far ius 
Moscow itself (1621). The devastations of tho Tatars weakened llusHia for 
a time and the negotiations with Lithuania were renewed; although a liusling 
peace was not concluded, a truce was eoiiLimicd for live years willunit tho 
exchange of prisoners, and by this truce Smolensk remained to lUissia. In 
152G, through the medium of the emperor’s envoys, negotiations for a dolini- 
tive peace were again opened, but Smolensk was an obstacle, noitlior side con¬ 
senting to give up the town which was i-cgardcd ns tho key to Kiev. Sinolonsk 
was treated in the same manner as the other lerritoricH iuinoxod; tho inluibi- 
tanta were transferred to Moscow as had been done with the iiiliabitiiniH of 
Pskov and Novgorod, and it was for this reason that Smolensk stooil by Mos¬ 
cow in 1612. 


WAHS WITH THE TATARS 


Besides the relations with Lithuania, the relations with tho Tatars con¬ 
stituted the chief problem of tho reign of Vasili Ivanoviteh. At his iicci\Hfsion 
his first enterprise was to send against Kamii an army, amongst the loadors 
of which was his brother Dmitri; the siege of Kazan (1500) was unsuccoanful, 
nevertheless in 1507 Muhamined Amin sent a loller to tho gi and priiioo with 
proposals of peace. Intercourse with the Crimea originally boro tho siuiio 
character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was however rooii observable; 
the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from tho roimuinlvS of tlio Uoldon 
Horde, and the Crtmeaus were therefore ready to make friends with whateviii' 
state would give them most. “ Inteicourso Ijetivecu the Chhuca and tho ntalos 
of Moscow and Lithuania”—justly remarks Soloviov— ” assumod tlio char¬ 
acter of a bribery of robbem.” 

Such being the condition of affoim, it is not surprising that in spito of tho 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mongli Girai, tlio 
Tatars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they wore dofoaied at tho 
Oka, and in consequence of this, envoys were sent demaudiug proRouU, tlio 
liberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of Kazan and stepson of Moiigli Girai, 
and asking for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili IvauovlLcli libavatcMl 
Abdul Letiv, pave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of alliance obligoil 
him to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have rclationa with hib 
enemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on tlio roads or insult tho 
churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage war against 
Kazan wilhoid permission, and not to leave the confines of tho stale of Mos¬ 
cow. In 1510 Mengli Girai died, and Iiia son Muliainmod Girai, who buccccdod 
him, demanded from Vasth Ivanoviteh not only the cession to tho Polish 
ting 01 bmolensk, at the acquisition of which without his knowledge ho was 
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much iucoiiaed, but ajao of Uioso towns which had been tahen by lyan After 
long delays ai.<l much trouble many insults and, of course, preints, an oath 
0 allmiico w,B obtamod of Mulmmmod Girai in I51D, but mean^Me ?he 
nttaoIcB of tho Gnmeons contnniei. Tho son of Mohammed Girai, the csare- 
vitch liogutir, laid waste the borderland of Eiazan; and in 1517 the Tatars 

- nolwitUstandmK the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 

Ahmed (.oral, brother of tho khan—penetrated as tar as Tula, where they 
were rc])ulscHl. ’ •’ 

'file grand prince then proposed to tho council (douma) the question 
whoaiGi' rclatioiia with tho Ci'iniefl sliould be iimuitained, and it -was decided 
llifit tJioy inUvSt bo nmint^ned in order to prevent fclie rupture from becominff 
Meanwhile in 15i8 Muhammed Amin of Kazan diefl ana 
Alxlul Lotiv, who had previously l)cen czar, died a month after liim’ at tlie 
requost of tlic inhabiinuts of Kazan a czar was named from Moscow m 1519 

— Ship; Aloi, a priiioo of Aatrnkhan, and dcscendantof the czars of the Golden 
Ifordo. Tho Crimean khan was greatly dissatisfied at this choice of one 
whoso family was at an otcrnnl enmity with his own. Shig Alei remained in 
Kazan until h121 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a coii- 
spimey and invilod .Sahib Qirai, brotlier of Muhammed Girai, to come and 
rulo over Ihoin. _ Having ostablislicd bis brother on the throne of Kazan, 
Mnluuninod Girai advauced towards Moscow. Tlie grand prince, warned too 
Into by his well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and 
loft Moscow, confiding tho defence of tlie city to the boyars and baptised 
Tatar jirinco, Peter; tlioy entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid 
him a iiuiaoiu. Tho heroic defence of rereiaslavl in Riazan by lOiabar 
Siinski somewhat floftoned the mournful impression of this calamity, whieli 
was augiuoiitod ])y tlio fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated 
the teri'itojies of Nijiii-Novgorod and Vladimir. The khan was preparing 
to repeat his expedition, ana the grand prince himself took the field in expec¬ 
tation of hia coining, but ho never came. 

Another uudovtaking then occupied Muhammed Girai: in 1523 he joined 
the Nogaians and con(}Uorcd Astrakhan. There the Nogaians quarrelled with 
Iiiin and killed him; his place was taken by Saidafc Girai, who sent the grand 
]ji'inco the following conditions for an alliance; To give him 60,000 altines 
(an ancient coin of the value of ilircc kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 
Girai; l)ui YimiU seeing tlio devastation of the Gi’iraea both by the Nogamns 
and the (Jossacks of Dnalikevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
Ci'iinoans, rejected tliGso proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
had ina.ssacrcd tlio Russians in Kazan where blood flowed like water, Vasili 
himself came to tlie land of Kazan (1623), devastated it, and made the inhabi¬ 
tants prisoners; on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk. When in 1624 
a groat army w'as soul from Moscow to Kazan, Saliib Girai fled to the Crimea, 
and tlio inliabitaiitfl of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Bava Girai as 
czav; the exi^cdition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, although the 
pcoplo of Kazan, wlio had lost their artillery engineer, sued for peace. 


TUB anowiNQ tower of Russia. 

Thoir dciicnclence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants 
of Kazan; fresh disputes arose, Vnsih brought on an intrigue, and Kazan 
soon asked foi' a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in 
Nijni, but when the people of Kazan entreated that bis brother Jan Alei 
(Enalei), who then ruled over ICasBimov, should be nominated in his stead, 
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Yasili consented. Jan Alei was established at Kazan and Shig Aloi was given 
Koshiraj bub as he did not keep the peace, and entered on neptiations with 
Kazan, he was exiled to Belozero. Disturbances took place in the Crimea; 
Saiclat Girai was overthrown by Sahib, but the relations between the Crimea 
and Moscow remained the same; tlio Tatars continued to make insignificant 
raids and obtained presents. Nevertheless thoTatfu* messengers began to bo 
less respectfully treated at Moscow: “Our messengers ’—wrote Sahib Oinii 
— “ complain that thou dost not honour them as of old, and yet it is thy 
duty to honour them; whoever wishes to pay respect to the inH.stor. tlivows 
?i bone to his dog.” Of other diplomatic relations those with Sweden and 
Denmark bore the chai’acter of frontier disputes; the int6rcourso with the 
pope was entered upon through the desire of the latter to convert llussia to 
Catholicism and incite her to war agaiast Turkey. The intercourse witli the 
latter power had no particular results. It is curious to observe that at this 
period relations were entered into with India; the sultan ]3abur sent amliaa- 
sadors (1533) with proposals of mutual commercial doalings.^^ 

Each day added to the importance of Russia m Europe. Vasili exchanged 
ambassaaors with the eastern courts and wrote to Francis I the groat king of 
the Gauls, He numbered among his correspondents Leo X, Cloinoiit VII, 
Maximilian, and diaries V; Gustavus Vasa, founder of n new dynasty; Sultan 
Selim, conqueror of Egypt and Soliman the Magnificent. The grand mogul 
of the mdes, Baber, descendant of Timur, sought his friondsliip. Tlio auto¬ 
cracy afiirmed itself each day more vigourously. Vasili governed witliout 
consulting his council of boyars. “il/oMi, mmlP' (Hold, clown I) siiid he 
to one ot the nobles who dared to raise an objection. This growing power 
manif^ted itself in the splendour of the court, the reception.? of tho amliassa- 
uors displajnng a luxury hitherto unprecedented. Strangers, though not in 
large numbets, continued to come to Moscow, of whom the most illustrious 
was a monk from Mount Athos, Maxine the Greck.o 


MAXINE THE GUEKK 

® examining the trensiircH 

™ ii° perceived a large number of Greek church books 

which had been partly collected by former grand princes and iiartly brought 

now lay covered wiili dust in utter neglect, 
The young sovereign manifested the desire of having a person who would be 

the l4l of llhomZ. LIkI 

teTwere Vn P Moscow, and lot- 

ters weie written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being dc.sirou.s of dIojus- 

mg the grand prince made search for such a phi osoyrei in 13 Igar^i^^^ h 
Macedonia and m Thessaonica; but the Ottommr yoke had there ^ 

"d''? 

ine t™™ereTeam'ed'thed Max- 

so loS ioumL was unable to iiudortiike 

of th/gSlSe tho ixvU'iavoh and 

Maxmeirad stiidied'in Paris and^Xrei,ad ’] 

™th various languages, and wo. 
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acquired in Uie best univereities and in conversation with men of enlighten¬ 
ment. Vasili received him with mai*ked favour. When he saw the library, 
Maxine, in a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed:Sire! all 
Grccco does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latin 
fanaticism lias reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 
my compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians." The grand 
prince listened to him with the liveliest pleasure and confided the library to 
Ilia care. The zealous Gmck made a catalogue of the books which had been 
until then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
with the as-sistanco of tlwee Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo- 
vartzov, ho translated the commentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
metropolitan Variaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
irnidc Maxine famous, and .so endeared him to the grand prince fcliat he could 
not part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
wise Greek was not, liowover, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful 
to Va.sili, lie earnestly implored him to allow him to I'efcurn to the quiet of his 
retreat at Mount Athos: “There,” said he, “will I praise your name and tell 
my compatriots tlmt in the world there still exists a Christian czar, mighty 
and great, who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the 
tyranny of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 
kept him nine years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans¬ 
lation of various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and 
in oomposine works of piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 

Having tree access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
noblemen who had fallen in disgrace and regained for them tlie sovereign's 
favour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par¬ 
ticular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 
enjoyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaara had 
cared little for earthly matters, but his successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
declared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “Who 
is this man who dares to d^ace our sacred church books and restore to favour 
the disgraced boyars?” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
represented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen¬ 
sured the acts of the soveieign behind his back. It was at this time that 
Vnsili was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this 
pious ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his 
works a discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful 
cause. Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received 
tliem in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
sovereign and the metropolitan. Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle- 
mishef complained to him of the irascibility of Vasili, and said that formerly 
the venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg¬ 
ing their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer 
had a metropolitan, for Daniel only bore tlie name and the mask of a pastor, 
without thinking that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro¬ 
tector of the innocent; he also said that Maxine would never he allowed to 
leave Russia, because tho grand piince and the metropolitan feared his indis¬ 
cretions in other countries, where he might publish the tale of their faults and 
weaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irritated the grand prince against 
liim, tliat he ordered him to be brought to judgment and Maxine was con¬ 
demned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been found 
guilty of falsely interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. According to the opinion of some contemporaries the charge was a 
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calumny invented by Jonas, ai-cliimandrite of the Tclmdov inonaatei’y, Vas- 
sian, bishop of Kolomna, and the metropolitan./ 


PnIVATB LIFE OP VASILI IVANOVITCII HIS DBATII 

There is one event in the private life of Vasili Ivnnoviioh which has groat 
importance on the subsequent course of history, and throws a clearer light on 
the relations of men and parties at this epoch. This ovoiit is his divorce and 
second marriage. Vasili Ivanovitch had first contracted a niavriago in 
the year of his father’s death with Solomonia Sabourov; hut they had no 
chilaren and Solomonia vainly resorted to sorcci’y in order to have childreii 
and keep the love of her husband. The grand prince no longer loved her iiiid 
decided to divorce her. He consulted his boTOrs, laying stress on the fact 
that he had no heir and that his brothci-s did not •uiidorsLaiid how to gov¬ 
ern their own appanages; it is said that the boyai*s replied "Tho imfruitfiil 
fig-tree is cut down and. cast out of the vineyard.” The sovereign thou turned 
with the same question to the spiritual powci-s: the metropolitan Daniel gave 
his entire consent, but the monk Vassian, known in the world as Prince Vasili 
Patrikeiev, who, together with his father, had been forced to hocomo a monk 
during the reign of Ivan because he belonged to the party of llolon, but who 
was now greatly esteemed by Vasili, was against the divorce and was there- 
fore banislied from the monastery of Simon to that of Joseph. Maxine the 
Greek and Prince Simon Kurbski were also against the divorce, and sulTorcd for 
their opinion; and the boyar Beklemishev, who was on frioiully terms with 
Maxine, was executed. Solomonia was imdo to Inko Lho veil iit tlio eonvoiit 
of Suzdal and Vasili married Helen Vasilievna CUinski, the niece of Miiduud 
Glinski who had been liberated from prison (i52C). From this inarringe 
Vasili had two sons; Ivan (born 1530) mid luri (born J533). Vnsili’.s love 
for his second wife was so great that according to licrberstcin ho had liiH 
beard cut off to please her. Towards the end of 1538 Vasili fell ill and died 
on December 3id, leaving as his heh his Infant sou lvan.l> 


A FOBEOAST OP TUB IlEIGN OF IVAN (IV) THE TEIIUIULE 

The r51o and the character of Ivan IV have been and still arc vtiry difl’oi'- 
ently appreciated by llin^ian historiuiia. Karaiusiin, who has never sub¬ 
mitted his accounts and his documents to a sunicieiitly aovoro critic, secss in 
him a prince who, naturally vicious and cruel, gave, iiiulor rc'.slriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few yearn of tranquillity to Russia; and who suhso- 
quently, abandoning himself to the fury of his pussioius, aiqiallod Muropci as 
well as the empire with what the historian designates “sovoii opooliy of mas¬ 
sacres.” Kostomarov re-echoes llie opinions of Karamzin. 

Another school, represented by Soloviov and Zablolhi, has iiianifosLod a 
greater defiance towards tlie prejudiced stntonionts of Kurbyki, chid of lho 
oligarchical party; towards Guagnini, a courtior of the king of Poliuul; 
towards Tanbe and Kruse, traitors to the sovereign who had taken them into 
his service. Above all, they have taken into account the timos and the 
society m whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. They concern tlicinsolvcH 
less with his morals as an individual than with his role as iiiytrumcnt of the 
historical development of Russia. Did not the French histovians dviviug 
long years misinterpret the enormous services rciidored by Loiii.y XI in the 
gieat work of the unification of Franco and of the creation of the modern 
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State? His justificatioii was at length achieved after a more minute exam¬ 
ination into docuincnta and circumstances. 

At the time when Ivan succeeded his father tlie struggle of the central 
power against llie forces of Hie past had changed character. The old Eiissian 
states, which had held so long in cheek the new power of Moscow the 
pi-iiiGijialiiios of Tver^ Riazan, buzdal, Novgorod-Severslc; tlie republics of 
Novgorod pkov, Viatica had lost their independence. Their possessions 
had served to n^randise those of Moscow. All northern and eastern Russia 
ws thus united under Hie sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceasele&s 
struggles constaiitly brealcmg out against Tver, Riaznn, Novgorod, was to 

succeed the great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars 
the Swedes. , t o, 


Precisely because tlie work of the unlhcation of Great Russia was accom- 
pJisJiecl, tlic rosjsUnce iii tlie interior against the prince’s authority was to 
become, more active. Tlic descendants of reigning families dispossessed bv 
force of bribciw or aims, Hie sorvitom of tliose old ro 3 'al houses, had entered 
the service of iRe niaatcre of Moscow. His court was composed of crownless 
princes tlio_ Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
appauaged princes, proud of the blood of Rurik which coursed through their 
yoms. ptliers were doscendoci fj'om the Lithuanian Gedimina, or from the 
baptised Tatai' Jlfon^as. 

All those princes, as well as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov¬ 
gorod, wore boooino the boyare of the grand prince. There was for all only 
one court at wliioh they could aewe — that of Moscow, Wlien Russia had 
been divided into sovoroign stales, the discontented boyars had been at 
Ifbeity to ciiangc masters — to pass from the service of TcheiTiigov into that 
of Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could 
they go? Out,side of Moscow, there wore only foreign rulers, enemies of 
Russia. To make use of the ancient right to cliange msstei'S was to go over 
to the enemy — it was treason. “To cliange” and “to betray” were become 
synonymous: tho Russian word imiyaml (third person singular of “to 
change”) was become the woid izmipanik (“traitor”). 

The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Germans, the 
Swedes, nor the Tatars; Jic could go onfy to the sovereign of Lithuania — 
but this was the worst possible sj)eci09 of change, the most pernicious forai of 
treason. TJie priiico of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
that state which Polish in the west, by its Rusaan provinces in the east 
exercised a dangerous attraction ovci' subjects of Moscow — was a sti'uggle 
for existence, _ Lithuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
enemy, witli intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
state, even in the palace of tho czar; her formidable hand was felt in all 
intrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes¬ 
tic war against the Russian oligarchy arc but two different phases of the same 
war — the lieaviest and most perilous of all those undeitaken by the grand 
jirince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes^ the boyars of the old inde¬ 
pendent Btalos hod given up the struggle against him on tlie field of battle; 
they continued to struggle against him in his own court. 

It was no longer war between state and state; it was intestine strife — 
that of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, the new prince-boyars of Moscow were not yet resigned to their 
position as mere subjects. The straggle was thus limited to a narrower field, 
and was fclierefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt-yard, 
whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the Lithuanian 
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for the Muscovite — without treason: hence the furious nature of tho war 
of two principles under Ivan rV.« 

THE MINOniTY OP IVAN IV 

On the death of his father, Ivan was only threo years of^ age. Helena, 
his mother', a woman unfit for the toils of government, impure in her conduct, 
and without judgment, assumed the office of regent, which aho shared with a 
paramour, whose elevation to such a height caused universal disgust, particu¬ 
larly among the princes of the blood and the nobility. The measures which 
had of late years been adopted towards the boyam were not forgotten by that 

haughty class; and now that the in¬ 
firm state of the throne gave them a 
fair pretext for complaint, they con- 
fipired against the regent, pai'lly with a 
view to remove so unpopular and de¬ 
graded a person from liie imperial 
seat, but principally that they might 
take advanti^e of the minority of tho 
czar, and seize upon the oiiipirc for 
their own onde. Tho circunisianccs 
in which the death of Vasili left the 
countiy were favoui'ablc to these de¬ 
signs. Tho licentiousness that pre¬ 
vailed at court, the absence of a strict 
and responsible head, and the confu- 
y sion that generally took tho place of 
^ the order that had previously pre¬ 
vailed^ ftSBisted the treaehevoua no- 
.. - blcs m their treasonable projects. 

s They had long panted for revongo and 

ivAH -cnB TvnmiBLB restitution, and tho time scomca to be 

(i68i)-ic84) ripe for the execution of their plans. 

Amongst the most prominent 
members of this patrician league were the three paternal imclca of the young 
prince. They made no scruple of exliibiting their feelings; and they at last 
grew so clamorous, that the regent, on die ground tliat they entorbained 
designs upon the throne, condemned them to loathsome dungeons, whem they 
died in lingering torments. Their followci*s and abettors sufTered by torture 
and the worst hinds of ignominious pimisluneiit. Those examples spread 
such consternation amongst the rest of the conspirators, that tlioy fled to 
Lithuania and the Crimea, where they endeavoured to inspire a sympathy in 
their misfortunes. But the regent, whose time appears to liave been solely 
dedicated to the worst description of pleasures, being unable to preserve lier- 
self without despotism, succeeded in overcoming tho enemies whom her own 
conduct was so mainly instrumental in creating. 

The reign of lascivious folly and wanton rigom’ was not, however, destined 
to survive the wrath of tho nobles. For five years, intestine jealousies and 
thickening plots plunged the countiy into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died suddenly, having, it is believed, fallen by poison adminislercd through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. Tlie spectacle of one criminal executing 
upon another is not destitute of some moral utility; ami 
in this case it might have had its beneficial influence, were it not that the 
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pi'inoipal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they -violently 
seized upon the guardianship of the thi’one. 

The foremost persons in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that 
Imd long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing 
having always exposed them to distrust. Prmce Shuisld was appointed 
president of the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs 
was confided, and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by 
the crowd of equally ambitious persons that surrounded him, he possessed 
sufficient opportunities to consummate a variety of wj’ongs upon the resources 
of the state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis¬ 
criminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
iniquitous rule, wliich exhibited the extraordinary features of a government 
composed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same 
end, and making a common prey of the trust that was reposed in their hands, 
Hussia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from 
the watchful vigilance of ihc throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
pillaging and slaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
crowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscriptions of the 
council. The young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults: his 
education was designedly neglected; ho was kept in total ignorance of public 
affairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the liereclitary power; 
and Prince ShuisKi, in the midst of these base intrigues against the future 
czar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading mannei*. 
On one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight of his 
foot on the body of the boy. Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
and the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 
character which was afterwards developed in such terrible magnificence. 
The fiend that lived in the iieart of Ivan might not have been born with him: 
it was probably generated by the cruelties and wi’ongs that were practised 
on his youth. 

In vain the Beieki, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by 
the purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the 
council The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the 
boyars, until a sudden invasion by the Tatars awalcened them to a sense 
of their peril. They rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preseivecl. 
But the danger was no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their 
former strength, seized upon Moscow in the dead of the night, peneti’nted 
to the couch of Ivan, and, dragging him out of his sleep, endeavoured to 
<lestroy his intellect by filling him with sudden terror. The primate, whose 
mild representations had displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed: and 
tlie prince Bclski, who could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with 
their desperate courses, was mui'dcred in the lieight of their frenzy. Even 
those members of their own body who, touched bv some intermittent pity, 
ventured to expostulate, were beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, 
and cast out from amongst them. 

Under sucli unpropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor 
of a consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. His disposition, naturally 
fierce, headstrong, and vindictive, was most insidiously cultivated into ferocity 
by the artful counsellors that sun-ounded him, His earliest amusements 
were the tortuio of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and 
women, flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi¬ 
tating dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments 
as these, the sport of boyhood, gave unfortunately too correct a prognostic 
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of the fatal career that lay before him. By a curious retribution, the first 
exercise of this terrible tempei' in its application to humaiiUy fell upon the 
Shuiski who certainly, of all mankind, best merited its infliction. When 
Ivan was in liis thirteenth yeai‘, he accompanied a hunting party at which 
Prince Gluiski—another factious lord —andtUc president of the council were 
present. Gluiski, himself a violent and remorseless man, envied the iiscon- 
clency of Shuiski' and prompted the young prince to addroas him in words 
of great heat and insult. Shuiski, nstonislicd at the youth’s boldness, replied 
in anger. This was sufficient provocation. Ivan gave way to liis rage, and. 
on a concerted signal, Shuiski was dragged out into the public streotSj and 
worried alive by dogs in the open daylight. The wretch exiiiatccl a life of 
guilt by the most horrible agonies. 

'Thus freed from one tyi*araiy, Ivan was destined for another, which, 
however, accepted him as its nominal head, urging him onward to acta of 
blood which wore but too congenial to his taste. The Gluiski having got 
rid of their formidable competitor in the race of crime, now aasutned the 
direction k affairs. Under their administration, the prince waa led to the 
commission of tlio most extravagant atrocities; and the doctrine waa iuoul- 
cated upon his mind, that the only way to assert authority waa by mani¬ 
festing the extremity of its wrath. He was tauglit to belnwo that power 
consisted in oppression. They applauded each fresh instance of vengoauce; 
and initiated him into a short method of relieving Irimsclf from every person 
who troubled or offended him, by sacrificing the victim on the apot. 

IVAN ASSUMES THE HEINS OF QOVERNMBNT 

This terrible system continued for Ihrco years. Tlio pupilage of the 
prince was an iminterrupted scene of horror; and ho was crowned czar of 
all the Kussias in his eighteenth year, after a minority of blood. Tlic eitizon.s, 
unsafe and trembling under a despotiam which was so capricious in its enormi¬ 
ties, were at length driven to dosperaiion. They fired the city in Hovornl 
places one night, and Ivan awoke the next morning amidst (lame and smoko, 
the tossing of brands, and the imprecations of the multitude, llo hail been 
accustomed to terrors, but this conflagration smote him to tlio heart. In 
the midst of the confusion, Sylvester, a monk belonging to that roving order 
of persona who then wandered through the country allecting to bo inspirofl 
with a divine mission, suddenly appeared in tlie pro.sonco of the affriglitetl 
despot. "With a Gospel in one hand, while the otiicr was raised in an attitudo 
of prophecy, he pointed to the ruins that surroundcrl him, and invoking the 
attention of the prince to the consequences of his infatuation, ho dwelt n];oii 
certain appearances from heaven which prognosticated evil to Liie dynasty 
if these courses \vere not abandoned; and, working powerfully upon a iniud 
already agonised with fear, he finally succeeded in gaining a compioLo ascen¬ 
dency over the czar. The effect was sudden and extraordinary. Tho 
virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester iii his efforts to rcclaiin Ivan; 
and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the beautiful Anastasia, 
Ivan, s young consort whom he had but recently married, a])] 3 carod to proilucc 
a strong impression upon his feelings. 

The lesult was an entire cliaiigo in the system of government. Able 
and upright men displaced the cormpt and audacious counsellors who liad 
tiitiierto hllecl the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingouts, 
was established; proprietors of estates were obliged to contribute to the 
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mainteiianoe of the strength according to their means; and by a 

bonus in the pay of the soldieiy, which was now adopted, the available force 
of the country was raised to the number of three hundred thousand men. 
Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan set 
himself to the worthy task of subduing the I’ebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have cai'ricd him into extremes^ for in the depth of winter 
lift marclicd at tlie head of Uie soldiery to the siege of ICasan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the enemy. 
But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much severity, 
that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which procured 
such victories as Ivan was fortunate enough to gain. The first measure ol 
great utility wliich lie accomplished, was the erection of forts on the frontier 
to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that even these 
were not sufficient to deter the maraudem, he advanced upon Kazan, and 
captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war which was 
quite novel to the Hussians^ and filled them with astonishment and admira¬ 
tion. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars into 
Christian temples, and caused the klian to be baptised; which proofs of his 
religious zeal wore admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards of 
tliG people. 

In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better judg¬ 
ment of the old chroniclem, the Russian liistorian informs us that Ivon, 
upon entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the 
streets were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disproof 
of this ajoooryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 

In addition to his successes at ICazan, Ivan was triumpliant in the king¬ 
dom of Aatraklian, which he aftemards annexed to tlie Russian empire. 
This acquisition was very valuable, as in that district tlie vine, and other 
rich productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxm'iance. Fortune seemed 
on all hands to favour the inteiwal of grace that visited the czar. While he 
was pursuing hia course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Tuiks, 
who nad been despatched by Selim II against Astrakhan, perislied in the 
desolate steppe.s by which it was surrounded. Tlie wars were thus terminated 
in glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one 
of the greatest monarchs the world evei* produced. 


THE DISCOVERY OF SIBERIA 

But the most important event wliieli distinguished this period of the reign 
of Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an eraphe of extraorainaiy magnitude, 
producing tlic richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accident»al, and caused at first so 
slight a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten until another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the gov¬ 
ernment. A body of men, who had been sent across the mountains of luger- 
manland by the czar, penetrated as far as the banks of the Ole;^; but the 
discoveries they repoi’ted were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
they were passed over in silence. It subsequently occurred, however, that 
a merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the propiietor of some salt 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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msora who traded with liim, and whose strange costume and foreign manners 
Sc ted te hiin a desire to become acquainted with the interior of the coimtiy 
from wCnorthey came, Accordingly he commissioned a few of Ins people 
tHton with them into Siberia, and to collect such infomat.on respocling 
it SSi onnertunilies might ramble them to acquiro. These popple, hav¬ 
ing explorcd^the unknown districts, which they found to bo inhabited by a 
fafe of Ss who possessed a capital called Sibir, returned to llie.r employer 
charged with a history of wonderS; and a quantity of costly fma, which 
promised to open a new source of gain to the dihgont mcrolmnl. Strogonov, 
however, resolved not to keep the knewledge he had thus atl.iiiled exc u- 
sively to himself, and immediately communicated all he knew to Ihe couil. 
lu tiic mean time, Icrmak, a Don Cossack adventurer, who, at the head of 
a gang of those lawless robbers, infested the roads plundering the mhnbitauls 
and travellers in that part of Russia, happened to coino, accidental y, to 
the merchfint's dwelling, on his flifflU from some Russian Iroops thtii had 
been sent in search of him. While he remained tlicro, ho Icamot by clmuoe, 
from Strogonov, of the newly diacovered land; and iio aim lus bund, iicang 
persons who Imd nothing to lose, and who subniHtod solely by deHimrato 
predatory practices, resolved to enter the strange eoiniiry, ami hook m its 
unknown retreats a source of safety and .suppovL llio resislance tms 
adventurer experienced from the Siberians greatly thinned ilm ranks ol liis 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of tlie expedition iDHpirod Ihoiu witli 
reckless valour: and, after many exhausting conflicts, they imally oyor-ran 
the country, and made themselves master of the capital. Icrmalc now 
bethought him of wliat ho should do with his perilous conciuost^ and Booing 
that lie possessed no moans of accumulating sovereign power, or oyon of 
possessing by tribute, or otherwise, so vast a territory, ho throw hunseir 
at the feet of the czar, tendemcl to him the Uirritory iio had won, and .solicited 
in I'eturn a full pardon for all the delinquencies ho and his followers Imil com¬ 
mitted. Ivan readily granted the iiardon, and took jiCHSossion of his now 
acquisition. Tlie work of annexation went rapidly forward. Several eom- 
modious towns were biiiU, strong forts were coastructed, Iho mince wero 
garrisoned, and that groat expanse of desert and mountains, _ which was 
afterwards destined to become the convict snttlcmcnl of Russia, was for¬ 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE HEBTHAININO mmUBNCB OP ANAS'l’AFlU 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept pace with the armed 
progress. A number of celebrated artists worn engaged li’oin tho dominions, 
and by the permission, of Charles V; the art of lottcrpre.ss printing was intro¬ 
duced, and the fimt typo that ever was seen in Russia was iinportod by Ivan; 
the nortlievn parts were opened to a new mercantile iritercourso; aiul Arch¬ 
angel was established. The laws were revised; and the f<H3.s of tho governors 
of the provinces who administered justice, paying thcmsclvc.s by peouiuary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place gratuitous iiistico was 
administered, and a geuer.al assessment levied, wliioh was collected by ollicors 
appointed by government. The grasping demnuds of (-h(5 clergy wore 
lestrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and tlioir morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrieiioas. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of i!amsta.sia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and onlightoued 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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honour upon his name, and conferred extensive benefits upon, his country. 
But the Jntent nature was Jiot extinguished: it only slept, hushed into slum¬ 
ber by tlio sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were subdued. 
An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on account of 
his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to the czar in some 
memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in his memory, and 
were nob without their power over his subsequent life. "If you wish,” 
exclaimed the bishop, ^‘to be tiuly a sovereign, never seek a counsellor wiser 
than yourself; never receive advice from any man. Command, but never 
obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. Remember that he who is 
permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by ruling, his sovereign.” 
Ivan, kissing the old man's hand, is said to have answered, “My own father 
could not have spoken more wiselyl” This remarkable advice — similar to 
that which is attributed to a celebrated cardinal of modern times, on his 
death-bed — seems to have governed the conduct of Ivan from the moment 
tliat the deatii of tlie princess Anastasia released him from the embarrassment 
of her counsels. She died in 1560. 


Ivan’s atiiocities 

TJic incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at onco his original nature. If the narrative of his crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it would rescue us from a series of details, the 
very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there was 
fl passion so uneartJiIy in this paragon of monsters — he was so elevated in 
atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of cruelties — 
that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a space in the 
annals of despotism to be passed over %htly. One of his historians charitably 
supposes him to have been a lunatic. 

The fu'st act of Ivan was to banish his prudent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preseived him from tlie worst calamities. Those persons were 
replaced by others^ who studiously laboui’ed to destroy tlieir predecessors by 
false stories of their treachery to the czarina, whoso death was unequivocally 
laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is an inherent 
quality in all savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy that he believed, 
those absurd accusations; and he acted with promptitude upon the miserable 
excuse which they afforded him. He hunted the partisans of the late min¬ 
isters wherever they could be detected; some he put to the moat disgraceful 
deaths, others he imprisoned or banished, varyii^ the monotony of their 
solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. One prince, who i*efused 
to join in the lascivious pleasures of the coui*t, was poniarded at prayers in the 
church; and another was stabbed to the heart by the czar's own hand, because 
he had the piesumption to remonstrate with one of the new favourites. The 
prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both in the cabinet and the field, had 
rendered tlie most important services to the govpnment and the country, 
received intimation that a similar’ fate awaited him; and, indignant at the 
prospect of such an unworthy retuim for his devotion to the throne of the 
czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united himself with Sigismund, the king 
of Poland, and, at that time, one of the most formidable enemies of Russia. 
This revolt maddened Ivan beyond control; and his exasperation was increased 
by the receipt of a letter from the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar 
with all tlie miseries that were entailed upon their common country, with hav¬ 
ing shed the blood of Israel's elders iu the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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bv threatening him with the vengeance of that ti-ibunal before which ho must 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the miirderecl. The mes¬ 
senger who was daring enough to present this epistle to the czar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whence he came, struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod which ho usually canted in his hand; and wliile the 
blood flowed copiously from the wounds, leaned unconcernedly upon hia rod 
to mad the rebellious letter. Tire correspondence that ensued upon this occa¬ 
sion, like all the correspondence of Ivan's which lias come down to us, is 
remarkable for the most blasphemous presumption and arrogant hypeibole. 
He -wi’ote all his letters with his own hand, md was proud of his literary 
attainments, which, had they been directed into worthier ohamicla, might 
have rendered liim a distinguished ornament of his age. 


THE rOMSH INVASION 

The consequence of tire disaffection of Kurbski ^vas the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Russia, and an mvasion of the 
southern provinces by the Tatam at the instigation of Sigismimd. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the czar: he treated everybody around 
him as if they were the creature.^ of Kurbski: he <lisinisLo(l ovorYbody; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guilt, and 
was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to satisfy his 
wrath, He charged the boyars indiscriminately with haibouring sccrcjt 
designs against the welfare and happiness of the staUi,’^ ho dis[joss(‘SS(’<l many 
of them or their private fortunes; and in a letter which is still extant, ho urged 
against them as crimes all the benefits which the sane portion of hie rule had 
conferred upon Russia. In this delirium of the fever ot deapotiftiu, tho clergy 
remonstrated with some firmness; and, in order to obtain a frosli oxciih(j for 
making new victims, he adopted an expedient as unexpected as it wius Hincular, 
He caused a report to be spread on a sudden that he wns about to leave 
Moscow; but the point of his destination and the reason of his vvithdiawal 
were preserved as profound secrets. Tlic mystery of this iiniioancemoiit 
created a panic at Moscow. The people knew not what was to come lUixt, 
whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of universal dosLruction into 
execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in tlioir eyes tlie a.spoct of 
religious devotion, Agi-eeably to this vague aiinouncemout of tlic? czar's 
design, one morning in December, at an early hour, fcli(^ great square of tho 
Kremlin was filled with travelling sledges, some of which contaiiKjd gold and 
silver, others clothes, and not a few crosses, images, and llu', relics of salnta. 
The^ preparations attracted crowds of ustonishod gazers, wlro looki'd on in 
stupid wonder at the extraordinaiy sight. In a few minutes the czar, followecl 
by liis family, was seen to descend from the palace, with the oHicers of his 
household and a numcioiis retinue. From the palace ho pnssctl on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, having ordered the inetroj)olitan to colcl^rato 
mass, he prayed with great devotion, and mceived Iho blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled multitudes, 
that they miglit satisfy themselves with a faiwoll kiss; and then, liaving in 
silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the groups that beset his 
path, he mounted his sledge, and drove off accompanied by a rcginiont of horse, 
ine inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost 
in conjecture. The city was without a government. Ivan had so dexter¬ 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derivetl his sovereignty 
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fi’om God, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding in the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of (jisaster that ocourred the 
people fell back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that succour 
ivhicli could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by Ivan, 
they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 

A moiiili elapsed, and no tidinga were received of the destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters 
Avere received from him; tlie one addressed to the metropolitan, the other 
to ilie people. The fonnei’ ejoislle contained a recapitulation of the disorders 
that had prevailed during his minority, all of which he attributed to the 
clergy and the Ijoyars; and he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty 
of the state were al:)out to break out anew. He also complained that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly thwarted by tlie 
evil interference of Athanaiius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had aban¬ 
doned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the earth. 
In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, le^jcnted that 
ho had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding them 
farewell for ever. It ai)peared by his epistles that he liad intrenched him- 
«Glf in Alexcindrovski, a distant fortress that lay in the depths of a gloomy 
forest. 

Those communications spread dismay amongst the Muscovites. Ivan's 
SGverity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the grain of reason, 
procured him no inconsiderable popularity with the bulk of the people; 
and on this occasion it broke forth m lamentations, which derived much of 
tlieir force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the czar and the 
tlii’one of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled in the streets 
to confer upon what was to be done; the shops were shut, tlie tribunals of 
justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of business was sus¬ 
pended. “The czar," they exclaimed, “has forsaken us, and we are lost, 
who will now defend us against the enemy? what are sheep without the 
shepherd?" In this state ordospair a deputation of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon the metropolitan,^ and besought Mm to solicit Ivan to return 
to his faithful sub.iects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cried, " Let him 
punish all those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and death? 
The state cannot remain without a head, and we will not acknowledge any 
other than the one God has given us.” It was at last resolved that a numerous 
body of prelates and nobles should hasten to Alexandroveki, prostrate them¬ 
selves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of liim to return to Moscow. 
This proceeding had the desued effect. They discovered Ivan in his retreat, 
struck the ground before him with their heads, and supplicated him for the 
sake of the souls of millions, which were now perishing in his absence as the 
head of the orthodox church, to resume his holy functions. This was what 
Ivan wanted: he affected to be much moved by their prayers, and with a 
show of reluctance consented to return, provided the clergy pledged them¬ 
selves not to interfere whenever he foimcl it necessary to punish those who 
engaged in conspirecies against the state, or against him or his family. This 
artful condition was immediately gi'anted; and the magnanimity of a tyrant 
who tlius entrapped the people into an admission of tlie necessity of his 
despotic proceedings was extolled to the skies. 

The restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 
Muscovites were astonished by the gi-eat alteration which had taken place 
in Ins personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 
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historians, had elapsed, yet they hardly knew him again. Ilia powerful 
and muscular body, his expanded chest and robust limbs, had shrunk to 
a skeleton; his head, once covered with luxuriant locks, was now bald; his 
rich and flowing beard was reduced to a few ragged slumps; his eyes wore 
dull; and his features, stamped with a ravenous ferocity, wore now deformed 
by apparent thought and anguish. Yet theso sad changes — the fearful 
effects of the incessant tortures of a mind bewildered by its own fury — 
excited the sympathies of tire infatuated citizens who behold thorn. 

After his entry into Moscow he addmssed the people, again expatiating 
on the crimes of the boyars and the necessity for exorcising the dominant 
sovereign sway hi its extmne development. To this succeeded a pious 
exhortation on the vanities of the world — one of the argiiiuoiiLs by which 
he endeavoured to reconcile his victims to their misemblo fate — wliicli ho 
concluded by a proposal to institute a new body-guard, to bo composod of 
one thousand men of noble birth, chosen from Iho general body of _Uio irrmy, 
and to be called the Opritshniim, or select legion. Tho people, blind lo tho 
danger of conceding so great a power to the sovereign, willingly acceded to 
this proiwsal, the execution of whicli was but a new instruiiiont for destroy¬ 
ing their liberties. The select legion, bettor known in subsoqueut years 
by the name of the Strelitz, was tho foundation of ii regular standing anny 
in Russia; for until the formation of that corps the military force of the oiupivo 
was raised upon occasion, each nobleman contributing according to his ability 
to meet the exigencies of the demand.' 

THE IIEIGN OP TERttOR 

This was the first step lo the new reign of terror; and while ilio select 
legion was in course of formation, Ivan employed himself in tho erection of 
a new palace outside the walls of the Kremlin; for it appears that his anibiliou 
or his fears produced in him a dislike for the ancient rosiclcnco of Iho royal 
family. In order to build this unnecessary palace, ho drovo out all tho inhabi¬ 
tants of the adjacent stmets, and posted his satclHics around tiro neighbour¬ 
hood to keep it free from intrusion. Twelve thousand of tlie richest inlmbi- 
tants were dispossessed of their estates to make room for his dosigns, and 
upon the creatures of his disgraceful bounty he bestowed the spoils of his 
plunder. The new palace was to all intents an iinprcgnablo fortress; yob 
such were the secret horrors engendered by his course of villainies, that Ivan, 
thinking that it was not sufficiently secure, rcUi*od again to Alexandrovski, 
which expanded from an humble village into a considerable town. It coii- 
tamed a celebrated church of our Lady, which was painted on tho outside 
with the most gaudy colors, every brick containing the roproscnlation of 
a cross. Here the czar possessed a large palace Burrounded by a ditch and 
rainparts: his civil and military fimctionaries had separate houses; and tho 
legionaries and trades-people had distinct streets. One of tho rules imposed 
by the tyrant was that no person should enter or leave the town without hifl 
express permission, and a patrol constantly occupied the neighbourhood to 
observe that this order was fulfilled. A now notion now possosHod him. 
Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deep forests, he convortod his palace 
mto a monastery, assumed the style and title of abbot, turned hi.s favouiitea 
into monks, and called his body of select and depraved legionaries by the 
name of the Brothers. He provided them all with black vestments, under 

® ppritsbiiina, composed at firet, or supposod to bo compoaod, of mon of uoblo blcth, 
AY03 really fiUecl by poisons of tho lowest class, who acted as spiofl, Intonuora and aasnsains.] 
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whicR they wore splendid Iiabits, embroidered with gold and fur; andlie 
instituted a code of practice as^ austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
0 clock in tho morning, the matin service began, which lasted until seven* 
at eigiit mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan^ 
who stood reading aloud from some religious book, sat do^vn to a sumptuous 
repast. TJie I'emnanta of tlie table were afterwards distributed amongst 
the poor — for throughout the whole of Ivan's actions there was always an 
evident desire to win tho favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of liis victims, wlwch gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o'clock vespers were read; and at ten Ivan, retired to his chamber, where 
he was lulled to sleep by fclii*ee blind men. To diversify this monotonous 
life, he sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; 
but he was cojistantly employed in issiiijig his instructions upon public 
business, and even during prnyem often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
ordej's. Such was the life of the tyrant in his gloomy seclusion at Alex- 
androvaki. 

During this period, the select legion increased in number to six thousand 
men, embracing in their body all tho abandoned and infamous wretches who 
could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered to 
suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. They went from street to 
street armed with long dagger’s and hatchets in search of victims, who 
amounted daily to a score, ahey soon became the objects of fear and exe¬ 
cration, The first victinrs were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the feel¬ 
ings of nature wore so strong in the heart of the parent, that he could not 
endure to witness the death of liis son, and he insisted on receiving his death 
ffi-st. y/han Ilia head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears; 
and while the lips of the living yet olimg to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioners axe descended upon the son's neck. On the 
same day four other princes wein beheaded, and a fifth impaled. Several 
boyars wei’e exiled, others forced to embrace the monastic vows, and a still 
greater number were beggared by confiscation. Tliese horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to appear to give 
the rites of burial to the dead. It Avould appear that the murder of indi¬ 
viduals ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster: 
he longed for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the 
slow process of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to 
lay whole towns in blood, A few of tlie inhabitants of Tortchesk happening 
one clay to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declaied them all to 
be relDels, and instantly caused them en masse to be either tortured to death 
or drowned. The inhabitants of Kolomna were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age. Many ladies were exposed in the 
sti’eets, and then shot in the public right. 


THE march against NOVGOROD 

Those atrocities, unparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the pre¬ 
lude to the enormous crimes of this infamous prince. His march of devasta- 
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tion to Novgorod mflv bo coiisidorcd aa tli 0 grand act of his oaroor of blood. 
The provocation whioh led to the sanguinary puuishmont of that oity was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to eaoapo justioo. and to 
take Tovonge upon the authorities, who had found him guilty of tho coiinnisaion 
of some olfehces. This criminal, knowing that Ivan rownrded all Ihoso who 
came before him with charges of disaffection, wrolo a letter in the name of tho 
archbishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the king of roland, offering to put 
the city under that monarcli’s protection. This letter he carofully concealed 
behind an image of the Virgin in the cliurch of St. Sophia, and then laid before 
the czar at Moscow a private revelation of tho conspiracy wliicli he had himself 
invented. Ivan despatched a trusty messenger U) Novgorod, who discovered 
the letter in the spot to which the informer Jmd referred, and, upon this evi¬ 
dence, the city was denounced to the vengeance of the select legion. But as 
it was likely that the siglit of tliis dreadful tlced would bo iiioro oxoiting than 
any he had hitherto witnessed, Ivan put himself at tho head of liis guards, 
and in December 1509, accompanied by his son, departed from Alcxaiidrovskl 
on his mission of destruction. 

On his way he passed tkough the town of Klin, and oxtonniniit(3d tho 
whole of the population. When ho arrived at tho city of Tver, ho took up hi& 
quarters at a monastery outside the gates, and sent Ins Holdiora into tho city 
to massacre and plunder the inhabitants at will. The horrors of tho scono 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible cruelties iiiliictod upon thoir 
ancestors by the khan ITsbak in 1327. At some of tho feats of doiitli, Ivan 
himself assisted: and his confidential minister Bkuvaiov seerotly ontorod the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous mul (Iopo.?ocl molropolitan was con- 
flned, and strangled him. 

Proceeding onwards from Tver, Ivan dcpopiilaled all lli(3 towns on hia 
route to the banks of the Ilmcni and on the 2(1 of January his advanced 
guard entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod, llio propariitioiis 
made upon this occasion to ensure tho complete carnage nicditaUid ))y tho 
tycaut am meiunrablfi proofs of the cooUrosii with which the demons of the 
Opritshnina executed tho will of their savage loatler. They nidored tho 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 
the monks of twenty roubles per head; and such unfortunate oc’ole.siusties as 
were unable to comply with this exorbitant exaction were dcliljoi'atoly Hogged 
from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitants were placed under 
seizure, and guarded at the entrances, and tlic owners thrown into chains. 
This was merely preliminary to the airival of tho monarch. 

In four clays afterwards Ivan and the mmaiiider arrived, and rested within 
two versts of the city. On the following morning all tlic monks who had failed 
to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, and 
their bodies sent to their respective moruisUjviea for inturment. On the next 
day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made liis solemn entrance at tho 
head of his troops into the city. Tlie arehbiahop, with tlie clergy, earrying 
the miraculous imagies, met him on the bridge, and aitcinpLcd to utter Iho 
accustomed benediction: butlvan, interrupting tho ceremony, addres.'^cd tlioiii 
in a long liaraiipe, which consisted of an elaborate eursc again.st Llioir order. 
Having satisfied his rage by tlie doliveiy of this anathema, ho ordered tho 
Cl Qcinx and images to bo borne into the church of St, Sophia, whore lie licarcl 
mass, piaying with great fervour, and then retired to the enisooiml iialaco, 
where he sat down to dinner sun-ounded by liis boyars. Suddenly, in tho 
midst of the fea.st, he started up and raised a terrible cry. Tlio signal was 
scarcely given when Ins satellte, if by magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized tiie aroJibishop, and the officers and servants. The palace and 
the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar's confessor, assisted in 
the sacrilege by the master of tlie ceremonies, burst into the cathedral and 
carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, and the bells 
The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a fragment of the 
precious accumulations of the temples and religious houses escaped the impious 
hands of the spoliators. 

Next caane the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and rcgulaiifcy. Eveiy day from five hundred to one thou¬ 
sand Novgorodians were brought befom Ivan and his son, and immediately 
put to death cither by torture or fire. Some were lied to sledges and dragged 
into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river—wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their tender infants; while soldiers armed with 
long sharp speara sailed on the water to pierce and hewtliose who attempted 
to escape by swimming. When the massacre had continued in this way for 
five weeks, Ivan drew off and visited the nciglibouring monasteries, which he 
pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, destroying cattle, and burning the 
corn. He then returned to Novgorod, and inspected in person the remaining 
work of destruction. He passed tlirough the streets while his myi’midons 
plundered the shops and houses, which were entered by the doors or windows 
indifferently: rich silks and furs were divided by the brutal soldiery, and all 
unavailable goods, such as hemp and wax and tallow, were either buint or 
cast into the river. Detachments were then sent into the adjacent domains 
to plunder and murder without any respect of persons. 

Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a gen¬ 
eral pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to wliom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear l^efore him; 
and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despah, stood In the 
presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by 
the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to have 
their prajyers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his leave 
of them in the moat gracious words. The miserable inhabitants were smote 
with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends tiiat had been 
sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. Sixty 
thousand victims were stretched dead in the streets of the once proud and 
opulent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and a 
famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly all Hiose who had survived the exter- 
minatiou of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely depopulated, 
and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 

The monster passed on to the city of Pskov, where, however, he coasented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, sat^fying himself with plunder¬ 
ing the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, loaded 
with plunder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
distinguished victims, whom, he reserved for a public execution. 

CABNAGB IN MOSCOW 

He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused several of his favourites 
to be aitested on the ground of su^icion, but really in order to increase the 
number of the wretches he designed to put to death; and thus, naming a day 
for a general execution of the whole, extensive preparations were made in the 
market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. Eighteen gibbets 
were erected, numberless instruments of torture were exhibited, and a great 
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fire waa made in the centre, ovei'which a huge copper cauldron was suspended. 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believed that the czar’s 
object was to set the city on fii*e, and consign tlie people to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops and merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few liourH Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a living person waa to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged in gloomy silence round tlie gibbets and blazing flin. Presently the 
beating of drums rose upon the ah, and tlie czar wna seen advancing on liorse- 
back, accompanied by his favomiie son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectml troop of victims, in iiuinber about three hun¬ 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per¬ 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an auclicnce, Ivan com¬ 
manded his soldiers to collect the inhabitants; and, after a short pause, tind- 
ing that they did not arrive with prompLitiulc, he went in p(U'son to demand 
their presence at the treat he had prepared for them, assuring tiieiu at the 
same time of the good-will lie entertained towards them. The vu-otclicd Mus¬ 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from tluiir hkling places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with Bi)ectR- 
tora even to the roofs of the houses. Then the dreadful liU^s began. Tlio 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon the rightcouHiicsH of tlie 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the people, oppressed with horror, 
replied in terms of approbation. A crowd of one liunclrcd and twenty vic¬ 
tims, who were declared to be less guilty than the rest, wore first soiiaratod 
from the others and pardoned. ^ The condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing the accusation in general terms from tlie lijis of tlio czar, 
aocompaniecl by^ occasional blows on tlie head from a wliij) which lio liold in 
his hand, were given over to tlie assassins, who lumg them up by the feet, and 
then cut them to pieces, or plunged them half alive into the lidiling cauldron. 
These executions, which aip too horrible to be related in detail, lasted for 
about four hop; during which time nearly two hundred victims, iimooent of 
the crimes with whicii they were charged, suffered deaths of the most oxuuisitc 
and prolonged agony, ^ 

^ sanguinary and so wanton waa well calculated to endanger 

the safety of those institutions winch the wisdom of others had established. 
Knssia, distracfed through all her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. Tlie declaration of Ivan's 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, “1 am your god us Cjod i !5 mino; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, m is the throne of God." Hut 
this piece of blasphemy which hod the effect of making the ItussianH Uembio, 

of his external enemies. Hwoden liad 

HaHnt? nf ptt satisfied himself wth Courland ancl HcniigalUa; wliilo 
TtVnnii of Sigisrauud Augustus, deprived him of 

hS’ ^ost im^tant pointe in his dominions. In ISfiG Ivan 

laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a couvooiitlon of 
ecc esiastics, aobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of liis nc-aotiations 

Poland 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
the ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
project; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
facility, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless contentions. 

Battori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyi'annies; and the monster 
who could visit liis people with such an example of cruelties crouched before 
the king of Poland. His fear* of Battori carried him to extremes. He not 
only supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the officers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan disgusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori cliarged him with the grossest 
crimes — with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied inhuman 
tortures to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad¬ 
versions, closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czai‘’s spirit met by renewetl protestations of the most abject character. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIVONIA 

At length, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an army 
of three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most revolting punishments, he shrurik from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conmots which took place between his forces and the Livon¬ 
ian Imighta. Instead of advancing boldly upon tiie enemy,^ who could not 
have maintained war against the superior numbers of the RuBsians, he suffered 
himself to be shielded by a Jesuit, the pope’s envoy, wliose intercession with 
Battori he load procured by representing, with consummate audacity, that he 
hoped to be able to effect the converaion of the Russians to Catholicism. 
Vmenever he fell in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated in vic¬ 
tory, he committed the wildest excesses: plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he transmitted to hie own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lonceSj or roasted 
at fires which he amused himself by stirring — while the sacrificial murdeis 
were in progress. Wars so irr^ularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightful revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the long struggle for Livonia was the occasional plunder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. 

To support the system of profligate expendituie to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with exceeding in this way the most arbitrary examples that had preceded 
him; but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, Imt 
oftener witliout any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Having 
e^austed in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his subjects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He deinanaea 
fratricide and parricide at their hands: one man was forced to kill his father, 
another his brother: eight hundred women were diowmed, and, bursting into 
the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the 
where the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His excesses carnecl nun 
beyond all law, human and divine, He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the attributes of tiie Deity, and identified hiinsclf to a proverb with the 
Creator Not content with indulging his insane passions in the frenzy of an 
undisciplined mind, he trampled the usages of Russia under fool, and mar¬ 
ried seven wives wliicli was held by the tenets of the Crieclc religion to be 
a crime of great magnitude.? 

PROJECTS OF alliance 'WITH I'lNGLAND 

The unfortunate issue of the war with Sweden did not however make Ivan 
the Terrible give up the idea of compensating liimsclf for liis losses; he con¬ 
tinued to seeu iov alliances with European states. With this objoc L Theodoro 
Pissemski was sent to England in 1582 with instructions to endeavour to bring 
about a close alliance with Elizabeth against his enemy the king of Poland, 
and at the same time to enter into matrimonial negotiations for the czar with 
the queen’s relative, Maria Hastings. The English would not oiitorlaiu 
either project, but only sought to ODtain an exemption from entry dutioa 
for their trade with Russia. In 1583 Sir Jerome Bowes was sent to Moscow 
from England with the delicate mission of attaining this object. The nego¬ 
tiations dragged on a long time; first the czar sent away Bowes and tlum 
recalled him again, and in fact they had not come to an end ))ororo tho death 
of Ivan the Terrible.^ 


DEATH OP IVAN THE TBRRinr.E 

We have already seen what was tho life of Ivan: wo Blmll now seq its 
ending — which was equally astonishing — desirable iiulood for mankind; 
but terrifying to the imagination; for tho tyrant died as ho luul lived, that is, 
ej^terminating men, although in contemporary narratives thoro is no mention 
of his last victims.* Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan had hofiod for a long 
life; but what bodily strength could withstand the fiu‘ioii.s rage of tho passions 
that agitated the sombro existence of the tyrant? The continued ouiljursls 
of wrath and fear, the racking of tho unrepentant conscionco, tlm odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the torments of shunio, tho impotent 
fury at the reverses of his arms, finally the horrible I'omemliranco of tho 
mui’der of his own son, had exhausted the measure of Ivan's Htroiigth. At 
times he experienced a painful languor, tlio precursory symptom of dissolu¬ 
tion, but he struggled against it and did not noticjcably woiikon until tho 
winter of the year 1684. At that time a comet appeared iu tho sky between 
the churches of Ivan the Great and of tlie Anniuiciatiou, which luul the form 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to tliosc around him: “there is tho portent of iny 
death.” Pursued by thi.s idea, it is said that ho caused astrologers aiul pre¬ 
tended magicians to be sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, brought 
togethp’ about sixty of them, assigned to tliem a house in Moscow, and tlaily 
sent his favourite Bclski, to confer wth them concornhig tho comet. Boon 
he fell dangerously ill. It is said that the astrologers predicted his death 
on the 18th of March. During February he was still able to occupy l)iinself 
with affairs; but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay ilie 
arrival of the_ Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan himself had given tlie order; lio had 
still hopes of recovery, nevertheless lie called together the Ijoyars and com- 

' Oderberu Bays that ti few days before hie death Ivan lincl nix iioblomon oxeciitod. In 
other narratives it is only said that ho destroyed men np to tho very ond of Ills lifo. 
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inanded that his will and testament should be written down. He declared 
the czarevitch Theodore heir to the throne and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for councillors to watch over the prosjjerity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who was feeble both in mind and body) the Inirden of 
the cares of the state; these men were: Prince Ivan Petrovitch vShuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan^s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski. To the young Dmitri and 
his mother he assigned the town of T/gliteh as appanage, the boy’s education 
to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to all his 
boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in arms in 
the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in tlio victories gained over the Icniglit-s 
of the Livonian order, the klian, and the sultan. He exhorted Theodore 
to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five chief 
dignitaries of the state to avoid war with Christian powers. He spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sv'eden, deplored 
the exhaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the liberation 
of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and German prisoners. 

The strength of the sick man presently loft him; his thoughts were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly for 
hia murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On the 
17th of Marcli he felt better from the effects of a warm bath, so that he com¬ 
manded the Lithuanian ambassador to come witliout delay from Mozhaisk 
to j'loscow. Tlie next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to Belski, 
“Go and tell those liars, the aati-ologere, that they shall die: according to 
their fables I am to die now, but I feel a weat deal better.” But, answered 
the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath was again prepared for 
the czar in which he remained about three hours, then he lay down on his bed 
and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up in lied in his 
dressing-gown, ho himself set up the chessmen and wantecl to play with 
Belski.” Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. The 
doctors nibbed him iviih strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan — 
probably fulfilling the will of lyan tliat had been long Icnown to him —read 
the prayers for the taking of ordem over the dying man, giving him the mon¬ 
astic name of Jonas. During these moments a deep silenca reigned through¬ 
out the palace and the capital, people waited in expectancy, but nobody 
dared to ask. Ivan lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to the 
surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes and 
did not announce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies took 
place in the church of St. Micliael. 

Karamzin’s estimate of ivan 

Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destiny on Russia, 
besides the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon¬ 
golian yoke, Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: 
yet she preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthejuakes 
and tyrants are sent by God. Instead of breaking the iron sceptre m the 
hands of Ivan, she bore for twenty-four years with the destroyer, arming 
herself solely with prayer and patience in order that in happier times she 
might have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 

1 The liistoiiftn Koatomwov rolates that Ivan could not set the kbg in its place and fell 
back dead ns ho endeavoured to do so. 
n. w.—VOL, XVII. V 
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the livingM. Magnanimoualy submissive, the martyrs died on the scaffold 
like the Greeks at Thennopylse, tor their country, their Saith and ieaily, 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuse Ivan's cruelties 
some foreign historians have spoken of plots and conspiracies against which 
they were directed; but such plots only existed in the troubled mind of the 
czar, as all our chronicles and state papem boar witness. The clergy, the 
boyai-s, the prominent citizens would not have called forth the wild beast 
from his lair of Alexandrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery 
imputed to tliein with as much absurdity as wiionernft, No, the tiger 
gorged himself with the blood of the lambs, and his victims, casting a last 
glance on the distressful earth, demanded from their contemporaries and 
irom posterity both justice and compassionate mmembrance. 

In spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an insatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his man¬ 
hood and old age, remains an enigma, and wo slrould doubt the triitli of the 
most trustworthy narratives concerning him, if the history of other nations 
did not show us equally astonishing oxainple.s; if for instance Caligula, at 
first a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty if Nero, 
the pupil 0 ? the wise Seneca, an object of love and an object of loathing 
had not reigned at Rome. 

Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, ho was not uneducated, and 
his knowledge was united to an imcommoii gift of spcccli, yet he was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. He had an nnusiially fine mem¬ 
ory, he Icnew the Bible by heart, he was also well acquainteil with Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own country, and only used his 
knowledge in order to give the most absurd iiitcrpietationR in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted of Ids firmness and self control, because he could laugh 
loudly in the hour of fear and of inward uneasiness. lie i^oasled of his 
clemency and generosity, because ho enriched his favourites with the poa- 
sessions of the boyars and citizens who had fallen into disgrace. Ho boaked 
oi his justice, and punished with equal satisfaction the nieritorioiiB and tlio 
crpunal. He boasted of his sovereign spirit and of knowing how to main¬ 
tain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an elephant wliich had been sent 
to Him trom Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would not kneel 
before him, and cruelly punishing the imforlimate courtiers who dared to 
play a.t cards oi: chcaa bettor tboo. \m majesty. Finally he prided himself 
on deep statecraft in exterminaUng systomationlly, at cortain fixed epochs, 
witii cold blooded calculation, some of tlio most illustrious families under 
tho pretext of thoir being dangerous to the royal power; raising to Lheir 
rank new and mean families; touching with his destroying hand even the 
tuture, tor hke a awm-in of fambie-bringing insects, the band of informers, 
f that he had formed, lofl, as they disap' 

Fhele-' i if file yoke ot Bali hadWiid 

to rS it the reign of Ivan did nothing 

of evil* «■ tyrant: even in the extremity 

Ot evil, Ivan at times seems the phantom, as it were, of a ereal moimrcli 

Ss n” penetration hi siaio 

matteis. For valour he liked to corapm-e himself to Alexamlei* of Macedonia 
although there was not a shadow of com*age in his soul: yet ho was a S 
queror, in his outward policy he followed imswervingly the great soliemea 

c??«phraeut to Alexander I, lUo autlier’a notrini 1 
iiic life guards of Ivan the TerriUlo. 
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of his grandfather. He wanted justice to be observed in the tribunals, 
and not infrequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
read every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions. He 
punished the oppressors of the people, unscrupulous functionariefl, and ex¬ 
tortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 
clothed in sumptuous at¬ 
tire, seated in carts and 
driven by the hangmen 
through the streets). He 
forbade aU drunken ex¬ 
cesses and only allowed the 
people to divert themselves 
in the public houses dur¬ 
ing the Easter holidays and 
at Chriatmaatide; at every 
other time dninken people 
were sent to prison. Al¬ 
though he did not like dar¬ 
ing reproaches, yet at times 
Ivan detested coarse flat¬ 
tery; of the latter we will 
give an instance: The voye- 
vods, the princes Shtcher- 
bati and Iri Boriatinski, 
who had been ransomed 
by the czar from captivity 
ill Lithuania, were hon¬ 
oured with his favour, wore 
given presents, and had 
the distinction of dining 
with him. He questioned CATjJBonAL op St. basil, Moscow 

them SlbOWt L/ithwauia. (j)„|)5|,yj,jj,ti,c'rerrlb1(},wItocoo8ii]mflllKibcant!fuUl>nthcliadlli9 

Shtchei'bati spoke the nrcliltccl’a «yc8 pot ool lluil be might not build nnoiuer) 

truth, but Boriatinski lied 

shamelessly, avciring tliat the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at tlie name of Ivan, "Poor king!’' said Ivan quietly, shaking 
his head: “how I pity theel” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski’s back, saying: “Take that, you sliameless 
fellow, for your flagrant lying!” 

Ivan was distinguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (except¬ 
ing that of the Jews); but although he at first allowed the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, five years later he ordered their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people’s dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he mci 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors, He 
was fond of disputing with Icaimed Germans upon matters of faith and was 
not angiy at contradiction: thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discu^ion 
in the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whom 
he accused of heresy; Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platfora 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the dogmas oi the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar s lavour. 

Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, showing marlcs of favour 
to educated foreigners. Although he did not found academies, yet he con- 
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tvibuted to popular education by mcreasing the number of ecclesiastical 
schools -where the laity also could study reading, writing, religion, and even 
history, and in particular prepare to become clerks m the chanceries; to the 
shame of the Iwyars, many of whom were not yet able to write. Finally 
Ivan is famous in Russian history as a lawgiver and organiser of the slate./ 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE COMPARED WITH rETEIl THE GREAT 

Deeply tragic wore the life and destiny of Ivan the Terrible! As we 
penetrate into the full signification of his work, wo aro involuntarily drawn 
to the comparison which su^csts itself between him and the hero czar of 
the eiglileenth oentuiy. It was not without reason that, according to tra¬ 
dition, Peter looked upon Ivan as his precursor: they had Ijoth entertained 
the same projects. Even Jn the circiimstonccs of tlicir childhood and early 
youth there were points of resemblance; but Ivan had not a ioiulcr, loving 
mother at his side, and this dilTcrenco was an essential one. There is also 
another very essential difference: l)y nature Ivan was a man of move absimet 
character, less capable of and less inclined to praeiioal activity; for this 
reason he at times confided in others, then suddenly became suspicious, 
but never acted himself. It appeared to him that tiro duty of a czar was 
only to direct Iho activity of others. Altliough this is a true view in ordinary 
times, it may sometimes become a false one, and Peter served Ilussin as much 
with the carpenters hatchet as lie did with the sword of Piiltowa. The 
practical Peter believed in his people, and if at times ho ovorstrainod the 
DOW, 2 fet it was as if he felt that mattei’s would adjust themselves. Iviin lost 
faith in evoiything and everyone; it may also be added that Peter thought 
less of himself and in this respect he was larger minded than Ids terrible 
predecessor. The painful impression produced on the historian j)y Ivan’s 
trying to secure a refuge in England, has no parallel in the life of Potor. 
Also, however terrible were the executions and punishments in the time of 
Peter,^ and although at times there may be observed in them signs of personal 
irritation, yet the impression produced by the narrative of the devasl.ations 
in Novgorod is still more distressing. Practical statesmen never go to such 
lengths as abstract theorists: Peter never entered into theoretical contro¬ 
versies, which were foreign to his nature. For the same reason Peter, how¬ 
ever well disposed he might l^e towards foreigners, always counted liimsolf 
a Russian, while Ivan took pleasure in tracing tlic descent of hi.s race from 
C®sar Augustus. It was also for this reason that Polar could not oiitiioly 
abase himself in sensual delightsj he had too much work on his liauds; liis 
was a practical, not a contemplative nature. And this is one of tlie principal 
causes of Peter’s success and Ivan's failure; another and more important 
reason lies m the fact that Russia was weaker in the time of the Terrible 
czar than in the time of Peter the Gieat.l^ 
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Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri', the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, bom in 1581, wns sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan in contempt of the canons of the Greek 
church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth widowhood. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the title of czare¬ 
vitch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the presumptive heir to 
the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it extremely probable that 
he would die without issue. 

The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gentle and timid as a child, and devout even to superstition, Feodor spent his 
days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. He 
was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight in 
Tinging the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. “ He is a sacri¬ 
stan,” said Ivan the Terrible, “not a czarevitch." "When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons; or 
•else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with hears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyar Boris Godunov, his brother-in-law, Ho first bestowed upon him the 
office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important duties 
and immense power. Shortly afterwords, by a public confession of his own 
incapacity, he appointed him ^ramtel^ or regent of the empire.^ 
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CHAIUCTBR OF BOUTS GODUNOV 

From that time on, for eighteen years, tlie destiny of the Russian )nonarchy 
and people was bound up witii the personality of Boris Godunov, His family 
traced its origin from the Tatar prince (mourza) Tchet, who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in the horde by the metropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under thenameof Zacharias. The Tpatski monastery, erected 
by him near Kostroma, was a monumenit of the piety of the newly baptised 
Tatar; it became the holy place of his descendants, who provided for it by 
their offerings and were buried there. The grandson of Zacharias, Ivan 
Godum, was the forefather of that branch of the family of Prince Tcliet which 
from the appellation of Godum received the name of Godunov. The pos¬ 
terity of Godum flourished remarkably; the Godunovs owned estates, but 
they did not play an important r61e in Russian history until the time when 
one of the great-grandsons of the first Godunov had the lionoui’ of becoming 
tlie father-in-law of the czarevitch Feodor Ivanovitcii. Then there appeared 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Feodor's wife, Boris, who 
was married to a daughter of the czar's favourite, Maluta Skuratov. Ivan 
liked him. The exaltation of persons and families through relationship with 
theczaritsas was a very ordinary occurrence in the history of Moscow, but 
such exaltation was often precajuous. The relatives of Ivan's wives wore 
destroyed as freely as the other victims of his bloodtliirstiness. Boris him¬ 
self, by his nearness to the czar, was in imminent peril, nud it is reported that 
Ivan wounded him badly with his staff when Boris interceded for the czare¬ 
vitch Ivan, murdered by his fatlier. But the czar himself lamented his son 
and afterwards showed Boris even greater favour for his boldness, which 
nevertheless cost him some months’ illness. But towards the end of his life 
Ivan, under tlie influence of other favourites, began to look askance at Boris, 
and perhaps things might have gone badly with Godunov had not Ivan died 
suddenly. 

After Ivan’s death Boris found himself in a position such as had nover 
before been occupied by a subject in the empire of Moscow. The feeble¬ 
minded Feodor had become czar, and as he could not in any case have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give up his power to that one among his immediate 
entourage who proved himself the most capable and crafty. Such a one in 
the court circles of that time was Boris. At tlie time of Ivan's death he was 
thirty-two years of age; of a handsome presence, distinguished for hie remark¬ 
able gilt of speech, intelligent, prudent, but egotistical to a high degree. All 
Ills activity was directed to the serving of his own interests, to his enrichment 
to the increase of his power, to the exaltation of his family. He understood 
how to wait, to take advantage of propitious moments, to remain in the shade 
or advance to the front when either manceuvi-e seemed opportune, to put on 
the mask oi piety and of every virtue, to show kindness and mercy and 
where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever deliberate, he never 
gave way to enthusiastic impulses and always acted with reflection. Like all 
such characters, he was ready to do good if good did not stand in the way of 
Ills personal interests; neither did he stop at any wickedness or crime if he 
con.sidered it neepsary for the furtUemnee of his personal advantages, and 
least of all when it was a question of personal safety 

tho ™ in his natuzu. He was incapable of becoming 

Wien into new pathways; egotis- 

lar seeing, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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take advantage of them for close and pre-eminentfy self-centered aims. The 
lack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
although his strong common sense enabled liim to understand the profitable¬ 
ness of acquainipice with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
good of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotism 
and the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was 
reflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The seeds 
of this vice liad long existed, but they were in a very great measure fostered 
and developed by the reign of Ivan tlie Terrible, who was himself falsehood 
personified. By creating the opritchniki Ivan had armed tiie Russians 
against one another, and taught them to look for favour or safety in the 
ruin of their neighbours; by punishments and executions for imaginary 
crimes, he had taught them to give false information; and by perpetrating 
the most inhuman villainies for pure divei'sion, lie had educated those around 
him in heartlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and morality vanished 
after the czar, who according to the national ideal should be the guardian of 
both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such spectacles as the 
baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture of naked girls, while 
at the same time he observed the strictest rules of monastic piety. In moments 
of personal danger everyone naturally thinks only of himself; but when such 
moments weie prolonged for Russians into decades, it is comprehensible that 
a generation of self-seeking and haid-hearted egotists must liave arisen, whose 
whole thought and aspiration were directed to the preservation of their own 
safety —a generation for whom, in spite of the outward observance of the 
customary forms of piety, lawfulness, and morality, there remained no inward 
righteousness. He who was clever beyond the average, was bound to become 
a model of falsity; it was an epoch when the mind, riveted in the narrow 
fetters of the Self-interested motives inherent in tlie whole contemporary 
sphere of existence, could only show its activity in the attainment of its per¬ 
sonal aims by means of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like 
physical illnesses, are nob quickly cured when the general conditions of life 
contribute not to the cessation but rather to the prolongation of the 
unhealthy state; tlie terrible phenomena of the ** troubled times ” can be 
explained only as the outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated 
during the awful period of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible. 

The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporai'y Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccui-ate inferences if we were to trust to them 
and accept their guidance; fortunately the evidentcontrndictions and absurd¬ 
ities into which they fail sufficiently testify to their untruthfulness.o 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Russia boasted of her power, having in reality tlie largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden's power. The peace concluded with 
icing John expired at the beginning of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of tlie Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no under¬ 
standing could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, giving 
up Koporie for Sumersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained that 
the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land like tigers. 
Feodor reproached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina countries. During the summer of 1589 ^ 

Caiame to pillage the lands belonging to the coiwente of SkloTC 

TCnk Kereta and Kovd.o, seizing as booty more than halt a miilion oi silver 
Sief in til In engaging tfe king to m*e 

to him of his great allies, the emperor and the shah. 13ut John answeiea 

ironically; "lam delighted to see you now know your weakness and wmt 
iionn,aiiy. ± ^in & for help from others. We shall see 

wliatkindof aid our relation Rudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we 
do not need allies to finish you off.” 
Notwithstanding this insolence, John 
asked for a third interview with the 
ambassadors. But Feodor declared 
to him that neither peace nor a truce 
Tvas wanted unless the Swedes would 
yield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which they had invaded, 
Revel and all Esthonia. In short, 
Russia declared war. 

Up to that time, Godunov had 
only shone by his genius in interior 
aiicl exterior politics. Always pru¬ 
dent and inclined to peace, not war¬ 
like nor aspiring to glory through 
arms, he yet wished to prove that his 
love of peace did not arise from cow¬ 
ardice on this occasion when, without 
being ashamed or failing in tlie sacred 
use of power, bloodshed could not be 
avoided. To iulTil this duty he em¬ 
ployed every means necessary to en¬ 
sure success. He put in tlio field (if 
one can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou¬ 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
with three hundred pieces of artil¬ 
lery. All the boyars, all the ozave- 
vitches (Muliammed, Koul of Siberia, 
Rouslanei son of Kaiboula, and Ou- 
raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), the 
voyevods of countries near and far, 
towns and hamlets where they lived in quiet, were obliged to be at a certain 
time under the royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left—not without 
regret—his religious occupations, himself headed his army. This was just 
what Godunov needed to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
among the principal dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. 

Prince Feodor Mstislavski commanded the grand army; the advance guard 
was under Prince Dmitri lOivorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent 
and courage. Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from the 
illustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, whei*e the monarch assigned the destination of 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Estlionia aa far aa the coast; he himself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva. It was a hard cam¬ 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
tioops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
of January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Ban6r, met Prince Dmitri Klivorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
of people but destitute of provisions. That waa why Bau6r, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the forhess, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis¬ 
tinction. 

On the 4tli of February the Russians besieged Narva, and, having man¬ 
aged by a vigorous bombardment to make three breaches, demanded a sub¬ 
mission, The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherckess women and soldiers perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the Swedes, could not save the town: the can¬ 
nonade did not cease; walla were tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had mom pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
from the Swedes; but the czar, “yielding to the Christian insistence of God¬ 
unov," as it is said in official documents, contented himself with re-estab¬ 
lishing the fonner frontier. 

On the 22iid of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one year, yielding the czar Jama. Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
war ammunition, It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet¬ 
ing of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even ICarelia, 
Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera¬ 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has¬ 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of hia military skill, had warned him not to engage. The clergy, 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside tlie town; and the 
metropolitan, Job, in a pompous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy Russia, also for hay¬ 
ing re-established the altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and in 
the old Slav possessions of Ilmen. 

Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowaidice, declared that the 
convention signed by him was incriminating. He reinforced his troops iii 
Esthonia, and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from TJpsala and Vestergot, to 
the mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Fepdor 
Mstislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s noibassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretensions, so that nothing but peace was 
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sought and they ended by consenting to yield all Karelia to Russia. But 
she insisted on having Narva, and the ambassadors separated. 

That same night the Swiss general, Joran Boy^j, treacherously besieged 
Ivangorod whilst the terms of the Narva convention had not yet expired. 
But the intrepid voyevod Ivan Saburov completely defeated by a vigorous 
sortie not only General Boy6, but the duke of Sudermania joined with him. 
The principal Moscow army was at Novgorod but was not in time to help. 
They found the fortress already delivered and saw only from a distance the 
enemy fleeing. 


bbupdoiu 


It was Boris Godunov, to whom his con temporaries give the title Lieuten¬ 
ant of the Empire, who in reality introduced into it the attachment of serfs 
to tile soil. Up till then the pennants, using and abasing the faculty of pass¬ 
ing from one estate to another, had changed masters on every occasion; and 
many were the inconveniences which resulted, notably this that they accus¬ 
tomed themselves to no given situation with ite climate, men, and accessories, 
were not attached to ttie ground, and remained strangers to the locality they 
inhabited. Boris was besieged with the landowners’ complaints on tins- 
subject, and saw, besides, that the cultivators themselves, frequently deceived 
in their hope of finding a better landlord, would then abandon themselves to 
discouragement; and this engendered poverty, increased the number of vngjv- 
bonds and the lowest classes, and caused numerous habitations, well suited 
to shelter field-labourers, to be deserted, become dilapidated, and fall into 
rum. Boris had favoured agriculture by releasing tho peasants on the czar’s 
Mta^, and perhaps those on his own, from the lax. His intentions wore 
doubtless benevolent: his aim was to unite the labourers and the landlords 
as by a family tie, and to augment the well-being of both, by establishing 
between tiiein an indissoluble community of interest to their mutual advan- 
tage. It was in tlua hope that he instituted the law of 1592 or 1693, by 
which the peasants undisputed right to liberty of removal (m/hhod) was 
suppressed. 


We may, however, Mieye that Boris had still another motive. In a 
country or the extent of Russia and administered as she was, the government 
had some difncuity m keeping up direct i*elations with the peasants who were 
bound to pay it the tax and to provide for the recruiting of the mmy, which 
had recently been tvansformed like tlie rest. Tho government was then very 
gad to avail iteelf of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for fclie administi'a- 
^™Seinenfc which simplified tbe machinery; and the 
apparent interests, must have afterwards 
patters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now 

and forbidden to go away from their commune 
^cept by the authority of their loi-d. In spite of the discontent which this 

NovemL^'^lSqv'^TpLt'vp sti-engthencd by the ukase of the 21st of 

iNovemoer, 1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of W'hicli there were a nrenf 

consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to 
the teznpeiament and genius of the nations. Those who had^hired them- 

were forbidden to redeem themselves from the 
S of h ’ *7 reimbursing tlie sum stipulated as tlie 

P^e,.3o. 
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eion; they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any engage¬ 
ment, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had been there 
for more than tliree months, they were obliged to remain permanently, and 
where their time of service was not so long all they gained wag the power of 
choosing between the lost lord and another, but always renouncing the right 
of being their own mastera. A new ukase ordained that all boyars, princes, 
nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on account of the 
individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, their letters of 
serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of the chamber for 
the regulation of serfs. 

The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be agreeable to the 
mass of the rural proprietors, gave it all tlie extension possible; stiD, at the 
same time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their 
wives and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration 
of an evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indigna¬ 
tion in the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested 
by flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose despotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long in bringing the greater 
part back to their abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when tliis law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; the 
people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will perhaps continue to 
curse it, although the day of repamtion is come at last. But the peasant was 
not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave occasion 
to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused each other of 
offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in concealment. The 
evil was so great, says the historian upon whose narratives ours is based, that 
Boris, though unwilling to abolish a law passed from good motives, decided 
at least to declare that it should be only temporary, and, by an ukase of the 
21st of November, 1601, he authorised the peasants of boyais' children, and 
of other nobles of the secondary classes, to return, within a fixed period, from 
one proprietor to another of the same rank; not more than two at a time, 
however, and exception being made of the Moscow district. On the other 
hand, he ordered the peasants belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, 
and those of the crown, the bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir during 
this same year 1601, but to remain m tlieir respective habitations. Karamzin 
adds that the sensation produced by all this was such that Boris was person¬ 
ally affected by it. It is asserted, he says, that the abolition of the olcl r6gime 
and the uncertainty of the new, a source of discontent to bo many, exercised 
a great influence over the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he 
seems to have left the matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chufsld who, 
raised to the throne under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated 
the social revolution we are speaking of, by his ukase of the 9th of March, 
1607, confirming that of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to 
be inflicted on whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was 
cast —the peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil.e 

DEATH OP DMITRI (1691 A.D.) 

Boris desired above all things to be feai'ed, but he did not disdain a cer¬ 
tain amount of popularity for his family; and he left no_ means untried to 
render liis sister Irene dear to the Russian people. All rigourous measures 
were executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 
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of clonieiicy and favours of every kind were ascribed to the intercession of 
the czarina Irene, who, indeed, was always a docile instrunient in tlie hands 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his inspirations, 
Wending with great simplicity of heai't her respect and admiration of Boris 
with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. 

The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, 
could cause no appreliension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, Maria 
Fdodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregory, and Andrew Nagoi, might 
perhaps attempt to avail themselves of their alliance with the reigning fam¬ 
ily. Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uglitch, which had been 
assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; and, under 
the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he kept 
them there in a kind of exile. 

At Uglitch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his little court —his 
jilisy (cliildren jjrought up with the young princes), and hia great officers, 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pensions 
of the young prince and his family were paid and controlled by a deak, or sec¬ 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a creature of Boris; and 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arose frequent dis¬ 
cussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in tho 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary clclightcd 
to cavil at all the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed his 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to make them 
feel that their fortune had greatly declined since tlie death of Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible. To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski replied 
by denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from the 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may believe the repoi't of the secretary of 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instincts and cruel 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothmg, it was said, but in seeing 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barbarity. 
It is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children of his 
own age, he constructed several figures oi men out of the snow in the court¬ 
yard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the great 
functionaries of the empire; and the largest of nil lie called Boris. Then 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their heads. 
" When I am a man,” said the child, “ that is how I will treat them,” These 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at Mos¬ 
cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in order 
to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, educated as 
he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, the young prince repeated only 
too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 

The hopes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, speedily 
dissipated by the sudden death of Dmitri. Hia end was strange, and it is 
difficult to say whether it w^as the result of an accident or of a crime. On 
the ]5th of May, 1591, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left for a 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages or 'jiltsijy in the 
courtyard of his palace-;-a spacious enclosure which contained several sep¬ 
arate dwelling houses, built in-egularly iu various parts. He was still attended 
by Vasihssa Volokhov his governess, his nurse, and a chambermaid. It is 
probable that they may have lost sight of him for a moment. According to 
the unanimous te.stimony of the three women and of the pages, he was hold- 
ing a knife, which he was amusing himself by sticking into the ground, or 
with which he was cutting a piece of wood. On a sudden, the nurse looked 
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around, and saw him weltering in bis blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the brst transports of liei* despaii* exclaimed 
that her son liad been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose duty 
it was to take cave of him, and beat her furious^ with a heavy stick, accusing 
her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. At the 
same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels with 
Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers and 
of the servants of her household. 

Michael Hagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in a state 
of intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn 
he began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should 
be rung at t)ie oluircli of the Saviour, whicli stood near the palace. In an 
instant the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, 
who ran up with iiitchforks and liatchets, believing that the palace of the 
czarevitch was on fire. Witli them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his 
son and by the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to 
speak, to appease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed 
himself by railing on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known 
that he frequently suffered. Behold the mui'dererl" exclaimecl the czarina. 
A hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of 
the houses in the enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst 
open, and he was cut to pieces. His eon was slain at the same time. Who¬ 
ever raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
him, Avas immediately struck down and put to death. The governess Va- 
silissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, lay 
on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; for 
the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap—which was considered by 
the Russians, at this period, a more infamous outrage even than blows. One 
of her serfs, compassionating her disgmee, picked up her cap, and replaced 
it on her head; he was instantly massacred. Tlie furious crowd, still pur¬ 
suing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, carried 
the bleeding body of tlio czarevitch into tlie church. Thitlier they dr^ged 
Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be intimate 
with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as an 
accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes of his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the priests of the church of the Saviour rescued Vasi- 
lissa and the daughters of Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All 
these women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at all the approaches.^ 

Public opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he 
orderecl an investigation. His emissaries bad the audacity to declare that 
the young prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the 
Nagoi and the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men wlio were 
innocent. The result of this policy was the e.xtermination of the Hagoi and 
the depopulation of Uglitch. 

Seven years afteiward the pious Feodor died: in the person of this pale 
and virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Andrd Bogoliubski, had accom¬ 
plished its mission — it had founded a united Russia. The task of bringing 
into the heart of Europe this semi-Asiatic country was to devolve on another 
dynasty./ 
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THE REIGN OP BORIS (1698-1605 A.D.) 

In 1598 Boris Godunov, by the voice of the electors and through the 
intrigues of his friends, ascended the throne of Russia. A crown obtained 
by indirect and fraudulent measures could not be preserved without tyranny. 
Boris conscious of the jealousies which his elevation engendered in the minds 
of the nobles, and especially in the family of the Romanovs, who were allied 
to the race of Rurik bub not to the Moscow line, was constantly haunted by 
apprehensions, and sought to lose them in the revel, and to propitiate them 
by the sacrifice of all persons whom he suspected. Had he been a legitimate 
sovereign he would have conferred lasting benefits upon his country, because 
he was a wise and paternal i*uler in all mattcm apart from his personal affairs. 
He bestowed considerable pains on many laudable measures of improvement; 
but these were so sullied by acts of merciless revenge, to which he was moved 
by the danger in which he was placed by his usurpation, that it is difficult to 
separate his merits from his crimes. 

The Tatars of the Crimea, immediately after Boris was proclaimed czar, 
exhibited a disposition to renew their old hostilities; but Boris promptly 
turned his attention to that part of the empire, and, assembling a numerous 
army, availed himself of the opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
troops. The descent of the Tatars was merely an idle threat; but the occa¬ 
sion was one which contributed considerably to enlarge the popularity of 
Boris. He exceeded all his predecessors in the splendour and hospitality of 
his entertainments, in the frequency of the amusements which he provided 
for the soldiery and the citizens, and the general amenity and condescension 
of his bearing m public. It seems to have been the policy of the tyrants of 
Russia to conciliate the lower orders, in order that they might, with the 
greater faciliW, crush the aristocracy, from whom they chiefly dreaded oppo¬ 
sition; and Boris was eminently successful in his attempts to ensnare the 
affections of the multitude, although he liad actually deprived them of the 
only fragment of liberty they possessed. 

In the eocataeneement of his reigo he eviweed a strong desiie to onltivate 
the friendship of the different powers of Europe, from whom severally ho 
received ambassadors at his court; to extend to all his subjects in common 
the means of procuring cheap and rapid justice, in the fulfilment of which he 
gave audiences for the purpose of receiving and ledressing complaints; and 
to diffuse abroad a taste for European knowledge and instruction in those 
arts and sciences which had hitherto been neglected and despised. In some 
of these wise projects he met great resistance from the clergy, who, released 
from the presence of a sovereign who ruled them by a mission from heaven, 
began to exhibit uneasiness and impatience of control. Thus constantly 
thrown back upon the uncertain tenure of his power, and reminded that he 
was not a legitimate master, Boris was forced to exert arbitrary and unjust 
means to maintain his pthority. The current of the official and privileged 
classes was running against him, and he was compelled to erect such defences 
as the necessities of the occasion required. But even out of this difficulty he 
contrived to extract some benefits for the country. 

For three years a famine fell upon Russia, paralysing the efforts of indus¬ 
try, and spreading misery and distress over the whole empire. Throughout 
the whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and levying from the surplus funds of the rich a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abundant 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the nobility 
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and th.e clergy, who, with a grasping avarieionsness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
-the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but still they were insufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide sus¬ 
tenance for them while living, caused them to be buried with respect, fur¬ 
nishing to each corpse a suit of linen grave-clothes. 

These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and malice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot¬ 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs 
and words of disaffection could not be misundeistood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of terror. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned several 
of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm magni¬ 
fied hia clanger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his own 
banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular individuals, 
who were immediately seized upon by his adherents, and either put to 
•death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties oonnscated 
to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes; the peasantry, bound to 
the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 

Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that all the indi¬ 
viduals of a family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single 
member. It was also declared that every Russian who passed beyond the 
frontiers was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested 
with all tiie powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary 
punishment upon his wife and children, the latter of whom he was permitted 
to sell four times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to 
the fief, which substituted a worse tyranny for the domestic slavery. The 
merciless rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, 
which expo.'sed him to hazards from which he could not escape except by 
some such decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering minstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the countiy, perpetuating in their songs the his¬ 
torical glories of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments of 
national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished in the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to preserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of the peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossaclcs 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacqume suc¬ 
ceeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant? 

Never had the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had 
the authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with 
foreign powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbours, he 
applied himself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, 
and of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces or his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed with, alac¬ 
rity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. The 
czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was regarded 
by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. He saw 
all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws of 
the country. At this period of bwiiglited ignorance the Russians, even of the 
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higher classes, regarded foreigners with a kind of superstitious horror. They 
made no difference between a foi'eigner and an infidel, and applied the name 
of " pagan *' indiscriminately to the idolatrous Tcheremiss, the Mussulman 
Tatar, and the Lutheran or Catholic German. Love of their country, or, to 
speak more correctly, of their native soil, was confounded by them with their 
attachment to their national religion. They called themselves the “ orthodox 
people," and their country Holy Russia. Elsewhere than in that privileged 
land it was impossible, they believed, to obtain salvation. The early trou¬ 
bles of the Reformation in Gennany had brought into Russia a large number 

of poor adventurers, who had sought to 
turn their superior knowledge to account, 

® The people were not slow to perceive the 

pre-eminence of these foreigners in tho arts 
and industry, but they only detested them 
the more on this account, The Germans 
were continually charged by tho vulgar herd 
with a desire to corrupt the national faith, 

, and to appropriate to themselves the weal th 
i of the country. Boris, indeed, flattered 
I them and invited them into his clominions, 
filing that he had need of tliem to guide 
his subjects towards a higher stage of civili¬ 
sation. But the commercial privileges and 
facilities which he granted to Livonian and 
German merchants only seiwed as a pretext 
to the most terrible accusation which could 
be brought against a sovereign — that of 
betraying his country and his religion. Ho 
sent eighteen young gentlemen to study in 
Gennany,France, and England; their fami¬ 
lies lamented them as doomed victims, 
On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foveignei-s was deemed a pollution. 


T/ie Fahe Dmitri Appears 

^ •-> Suddenly, a surprising rumour was 

^ brought from the frontiers of Lithuania, and 

A PE.VALB osrui; Spread with incredible rapidity tlirougli all 

tlie provinces of the empire. The czarevitch 
. , , ^ tt , .. 3)roitri, who was believed to have been as- 

Gassmated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re¬ 
ceived by a palatine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the 
IhSf preparing to rMlaim his hereditary throne. It was related 

P some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 

LS of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod Sev- 

Di-oceeded^hp'^r-i^f^^Tr without recognising him. The prince had 

he wa^ 1? ^ d^Sarecl that 

recor^ne?S tnp and that he would one day 

f It the rfimandrite. On the other hand it was 

Zanarnii. fw/ czarevitch among the 

/iaparogian Cossacks, taking part m their military expeditions and distiu- 
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guishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
name of the ataman under whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
given. ^ Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszeza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point— 
that Dmitri wag still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to account 
for all his crimes.^ 

Who was the personage whom the Kussian historians have called the 
“false Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved by the 
foresight of the Nagoi from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as 
he related, by the son of a pope (Eiissian parish priest)? Was he, as the 
czar and the patriarch proclaimed him, a certain GvegoviOtvepiev, a vagabond 
monk who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled 
to surprise state secrets—who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared amongst 
the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accomplished rider and 
an intrepid Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of our 
information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov com¬ 
pared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev and 
affirms that they do not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew peo¬ 
ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. Not to pre- 
mdge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that of 
Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 

About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish prt, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic pnest, 
and under the seal of confessional secrecy revealed to him that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He showed, 
suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, which he 
asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislavski, the godfather of 
Dmitri. The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. Demetrius was 
recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mniszek, palatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. Deme¬ 
trius hnd already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of Mniszek, 
and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the young girl 
accepted the proposal of man-iage. 

Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted Deme¬ 
trius to O’acow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio interested 
himself in liis behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in concert for his 
conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to bring Moscow 
within the pale of the Homan church. He corresponded with Clement VIII 
whose least servant, infimus diens^ he declared himself to be. Thus he was 
recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. Did they 
really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in liim a for¬ 
midable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he would 
be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use it 
against oriliodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himself to oreak the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 
treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched 
by the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. 
The pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the 
light-heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish 
nobility, took arms. 

u. AV.—■voi/. xvn. Q 



the histoey of etjssia 

** [ 1604 -ifior) \.T> ] 

No revolution, be it the wisest and most necessary, is accomplished with^ 
out setting in motion the dregs of society, without coming into collision with 
many interests and creating a multitude of outcasts, rhe transformation 
then being accomplished in Russia for tlie creation of the modem unilaiy 
state had awakened formidable elements of disorder. The peasant, whom 
the laws of Boris had just attached to the glebe, was everywhere covertly 
liostile The petty nobility, to whose profit this innovation had been made 
could only with great difficulty live by their estates: the czar’s seiwico had 
become ruinous; many were inclined to make up for the inadequacy of tlicii- 
revenues by brigandage. Tlie boyai's and the higher nobility were iirofoundly 
demoralised and were ready for any ti-eason. The military republics of tho 
Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper, the bands of serfs or fugitive peasants which 
infested the country districts, were only waiting an opnortunity to devastate 
Moscow. The ignorance of the maascs was profound, their minds greedy 
of marvels and of change: no nation has allowed itself to be so often cap¬ 
tured by the same fable—the sudden reappearance of a prince believed to be 
dead. The archives of tlie secret chancery show us that there were in Russia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, hundreds of impostors, of 
false Dmitris, false Alexises, false Peters II, false Peters III. It might bo 
thought that the Ru.9sian people, tlie most Asiatic of European peoples, liatl 
not renounced the oriental dogma of reincarnations and avatars. ^ 

So long as power was in the hands of the skilful and energetic Godunov, 
he succeeded in maintaining order, in restraining tho fomenters of disturb¬ 
ance, and in discouraging Demetrius. The patriarch Job, and Vasili Shuiaki, 
who had directed the inc^uiry at Uglitch, made proclamations to the people 
and affirmed that Dmitri was indeed dead ana tlial the pretender was no 
other than Otrepiev. Messengers were de^atched bearing the same affirma¬ 
tions to the king and the diet of Poland. iffinally_ troora were set on foot and 
a cordon was established along the western frontier. But already the towns 
of Severia were agitated by the approach of the czarevitch; the boyars ven¬ 
tured to say publicly that it wa.9 ‘^difficult to bear arms against a legitimate 
sovereign”; at Moscow the health of the czar Dmitri was drunk at festive 
gatherings. In October, 1604, Demetrius crossed tho frontier with a host 
of Poles, and banished Russians, German raeroennries, and Zanarogians. 
Severia immediately broke out into insurrection, but Novgorod Seversk 
resisted. After Severia, the towns of Ukraine joined in defection. Prince 
Matislavski tried to arrest Demetrius by giving battle; but his soldiers were 
seized with the idea that the man against whom they were fighting was the 
real Dmitri. “ They had no arms to strike with,” says Margcret. Twelve 
thousand Little-Eussian Cossacks hastened to join the pretender’s slandard. 
Vasili Sliuiski, the successor of Mstislavski, did his Best to restore their 
morale; this time Demetrius was vanquished at Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied 
that the war was ended: it was only beginning. Four thousand Don Cos¬ 
sacks came to join the brigand. The inaction of the Muscovite voyovocls 
announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility. 

In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov, 
the boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow. All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 
array of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intended to light for a Godunov. Rather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferred to bo its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitzin and 
boltikov, the secret partisans oi Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops that the latter was indeerl the son of Ivan the Terrible and the legiti¬ 
mate master of Russia; he was the fii*st to thi’ow himself at the feet of the 
pretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Demetrius 
marched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose: the son and the 
wife of Godunov were massacred. Such was the sauguiuary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. 

Let us bear in mind that in 1686 had appeared the narrative of Jean Sau- 
vage, sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the har¬ 
bours of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same 
year the czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry III a Frenchman of Moscow, 
Pierre Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow appeared the first 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle. In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merclmnta obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspcndence with the czais Feodor Ivanovitch and Boris. 


CAIlEEIl AND MUnOEU OP DEMETRIUS (1606 A.D.) 

What was now taking place in Russia is one of the most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triumphal entry into Moscow and the Kremlin (June 20th- 
30th). All Uio people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dared to affirm that he had seen Dmitri mur¬ 
dered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Vasili Shuiski, one of 
those who had superintended the inquiry of UgUtch and who, at the battle 
of Dobrinitchi, had defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, he 
was condemned to death by an assembly of the three orders. His head was 
already on tlie block, when the czar sent an express bearing his pardon. 

The son of the terrible czar was not recognisable in this act of mercy. 
Later on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, the creature of Godunov, was 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the new prince, the Greek Igna¬ 
tius. The czar had an interview with his pretended mother, Made Nagoi, 
tlie widow of Ivan IV: whether because she wished to complete the work of 
an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, Mai’ie recog¬ 
nised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. He heaped favours 
on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: the Romanovs also were recalled 
from exile and Philarete was made metropolitan of Rostov. 

The czar presided regularly afc the douma; the boyars admired the cor¬ 
rectness of his judgment and the variety of his knowledge. Demetrius was a 
man of learning, l^rave aird skilful in all bodily exercises. He was fond of 
foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the west, 
This taste for foreigners was not luiaccompanied by a certain contempt for 
the national ignorance and rudeness. He offended the boyars by his mock¬ 
eries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contempt for Russian 
religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sleep after dinner, did not 
frequent the baths, borrowed money from the convents, turned the monks 
into ridicule, opposed the hunting with bear's, paid familiar visits to foreign 
jewellers and artisans, took no heed of the strict etiquette of the palace, him¬ 
self pointed cannon, organised sham fights between the national and foreign 
troops, took pleasure m seeing the Russians beaten by the Germans, sur¬ 
rounded himself with a European guard at the head of which were found men 
like Margeret, Knutzeii, Van Dennen. A conflict having broken out between 
the clergy and the pope’s legato on the occasion of his entry into Moscow, two 
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bishops W6r6 exil6cl. No one thanked him for resisting the pope and the 
king of Poland, refusing to the one to occupy himself in the cause of the 
reunion of the two churches, declaring to the other that he would not yield 
an inch of Russian territory. The arrival of his wife, the Catholic Marina, 
with a suite of Polish noblemen, who affected insolence towards the Russians, 
completed the irritation of the Muscovites. Less than a year after the ciitvy 
of Demetrius [or as we may henceforth call him, Dmitri] into the Kremlin, 
men’s minds were ripe for a revolution./ 

The False Dmitri; Marriage aiul Death 

It is difficult to understand why, though as unscrupulous as most adven¬ 
turers, Demetrius persisted in his determination to espouse a Catholic Polo, 
although he was well aware that such a union would be highly distasteful to 
his people. When compelled to solicit the assistance of the palatines of Lithu¬ 
ania by all means in his power, it was not surprising that he eagerly sought 
to ally himself with Mniszek: but now that he was seated upon the throne of 
the czars, such an alliance could not be otherwise than prejudicial to his 
interests. Yet he was the fii*st to remember his promise, and as soon as he 
had been crowned nt Moscow he sent to invite Marina to share his throne, 
Wbeu ha signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he was, doubtless, under 
the influence of Marina’s charms, but at Moscow we cannot ascribe his impa¬ 
tience to conclude the projected union to the eagerness of love. For whilst 
Vlassiev, bearing tnngnmcent presents for the bride and all her family, was 
on his way to Cracow to hasten their departure for Russia,_ tlie czar had an 
acknowledged mistress, who resided with him in the Kremlin, and this mis¬ 
tress was no other than the daughter of Boris. 

Xenia,” writes a contemporary author, “was a girl of the greatest in¬ 
telligence; her complexion was pink and white, and her black eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. When grief caused her to shed tears, they shone with a still 
gieater radiance. Her eyebrows joined; her body was formed with perfect 
symmeti’j', iras to white that itseemed to have been moulded ivitb oraiwi. 
She was an accomplished person, speaking more elegantly than a book. Ilor 
voice was melodious, and it was a real pleasure to hear her sing songs.” 

This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge finst of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prmce Mstislavski. Soon 
afterwards she entered the palace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
months she was the favourite mistress of the czar. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunovs were indebted for their livas, and even 
for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to violenco, 
as some modern authors have asserted, it is impossible to discover nt the 
present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed him¬ 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiless 
conqueror, he sacrificed her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a refine¬ 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over him that Mniszek grew alarmed, and seriously remon¬ 
strated with the czar. It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery, 
according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of St. 
Sergius, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there in L622. 

These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desperate 
enterprise, this impertiu-bable coohiess in maintaining an audacious impos¬ 
ture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so many 
brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent levity 
—sucli are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, wliich are 
perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer's education. 
Nothing, however, is more rai*e than a cliaracter all the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and thore 
are very few whose lives coirespond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the liopes_ to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself^ In all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Kniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtain the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, ho risked his crown; but does not every man believe that the 
world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is accustomed to move? ^ 

The security of the pi*etcnder was, however, but seeming. Vasili Shui- 
ski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his destruc¬ 
tion. Tlio C55ar’s extieine confiaence was his ruin. One night the boyar-s 
assailed the Kroralin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung from 
a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, who 
had tried to dofoiul him, was killed at his side. The corpse of Demetrius was 
taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body exposed in the 
place or oxeoutiona between a bagpipe and a flute. The father-in-law and 
the widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish king and tire Poles who luul 
coino to attend tlie imperial nuptials were spared but retained as prisoners 
by llie boyars. Tho corpse of the “soi-eerer’^ was burned: n cannon, turned 
in the direction of Poland, was charged with the ashes and scattered them to 
the winds (May, 160C)./ 

VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUISKI (1600-1010 A.D.) 

Immediately after tho death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all tho towns and proceeding to the election of n 
now sovereign; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Sliuiski directed his partisans to 
proclniin himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
by acclamation, and immediately escoited him to the cathedral There, in 
order to ingratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, ho took a solemn oath not to punish anyone without 
the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the fathers 
on iiie children; and that he would never reven^ himself in any way on those 
who had offended him in tho timo of Boris, Since_ Novgorod lost its privi¬ 
leges, tliis was the first timo that a sovereign of Russia had pledged himself to 
any convention with his subjects; but Shuiaki’s oath was no guarantee for 
its fulfilment. 

Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, Shuiski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an ombassy to them, to represent the late czar as an 
impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia; but the ambassador was 
not even listened to. Sigismunil and his subjects were resolved to be revenged 
on tho Uussiniis, and to profit by the disturbanct^ which they foresaw would 
soon break out among them. Shuiski was not liked by the Russian nobles, 
many of whom might have competed with him for the throne had the choice 
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of the nation been free; and his conduct after his elevation augmenieci the 
number of his enemies. In spite of his oath he coukl not forget any of his old 
grudges; and he vontured to indulge them just enough to exasperate their 
objects without depriving them of the power of retaliation. Moscow was the 
only city in the empire on the allegiance of which he could rely; but ev(3n there 
the people had imbibed from their late excesses an alarming propensity to 
(disorder anid mutiny. To meet all the dangem thickening round him Shuiski 
had neither an army nor money; for Dmitri’s profusions and the pillage of 
the Kremlin had exhausted the imperial treasury. Hia chief strength lay in 
his renown for orthodo^, which insured him the favour of the clergy. The 
more to strengthen his intei*osts in that direction, he made it his fii'st business 
to depose and send to a monastery the heretic patriarch Ignatius, who had 
been appointed by Dmitri, and to nominate in ins stead Hermogoncs, bisiiop 
of Kasaii, an aged prelate whose simplicity rendered him a useful tool in tlie 
hands of the crafty czar. 

Rumouvs began to be rife in the provinces, and even in Moscow, tliat 
Dmitri was not dead. Many of tliose who had seen his mangled body exposed 
denied its identity, and believed that one of the czar’s ofTicors Iiad been mas¬ 
sacred instead of lifm. Four swift horses were missing from the imperial 
stables; and it was surmised that by means of them Dmitri had escaped in 
the midst of the tumult, Three strangjers m Russian costume, but speaking 
Polish, crossed tlie Oka in a boat, and one of them gave tiro forryinau six 
ducats, saying, *‘You hove fended the czar; when he comes back to Moscow 
with a Polish army ho will not forgot this service." The samo party used sim¬ 
ilar language in a Gorman inn a little farther on. It was afterwards known 
that one of them was Prince Shakhovskoi, who, immediately upon tho death 
of Dmitri, had, with singular promptitude, conceived th(5 idea of finding a new 
impostor to personate tlie dead one. 

To put an end to the alarming rumours, Shuiski sent to Uglitch for the 
body of the teal czarevLtcU, that with die help of the patriarch he might make 
a saint of him. IVhen the grave was opened the body of the young prince was 
found m a perfect state of preseiwation, with the fresli hue of life upon it, mul 
still holding m his hands some nuts as miraculously preserved as itself. It is 
curious that Shuiski should liave forgotten that nothing was said of theso nuts 
in the report of the inquest at [Jglitch signed by himself. That document only 
stated that at the moment of his death the czamvitch was amusing himself 
with sticking his knife in the gyouiKl. Notwithstanding this ovcrSght, the 
act of eponisation was good policy; for if the czarevitch became an object of 
veiieratioii for the people, if it was notorioiLs that his body worked miracles on 
Gjiitli, and consequently that his soul was in heaven, then anyone assinniiig 
his nam^B could be nothing but an impostor. The czar took pains to make 
laimvii far and wide what prodigies were effected by the relics of tho liloswcd 
martyr. But the credit of the new saint was of short duration: Shuiski iiini- 
sell darnaged it by a gross blunder in permitting the porapouB removal to the. 
m(ona9tery of Troitsa of tlie remnina of Boris Godunov, whom but a few days 
betore he had named as the murderer of the sainted Dmitri. No doubt ho 
hoped in tins way to conciliate the partisans of a still powerful family; but 
his enemies inimpcliately accused him of blasphemou.s wickedness, alleging 

corpse orth^rSiflStri^^ ^ murdered boy for the decomposed 

Tlie public iGtractations of the dowager czavitza obtained no more credit 
than the mirades imputed to her son. In a letter signed by her, and imme¬ 
diately published by Vasili, she deeted that the impostor Grishka Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not rec¬ 
ognise him as her son. Bub who could believe in her sincerity after so many 
contradictory avowals and clisavowaJa? Her declaration that she had been 
compelled by fear to yield to the threats of a man whose avemion to cmelty 
was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea tliat she acted at that moment 
under the coercion of threats and fear. 

Civil war began. Prince Shaldiovskoi had raised the inhabitants of 
Putivle, and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, 
who routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly; 
bub still the prince, twice mimculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a com¬ 
mission bearing the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer named 
Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. Ho had been a 
prisoner among the 'Dirks, and having escaped to Venice had probably acquired 
some military experience in tlie service of the republic. His commission was 
recognised at Putivle; he took the command of the insurgents, defeated 
Shuiski's forces in two engagements, and pursued them to within seven versts 
of the capital. But the mexplicable absence of the prince for whom they 
fought damped tho ardour of Bolotnikov's men; for they could not believe 
that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put himself at their head. The 
ataman of tlie Cossacks, too, was mortified at being supplanted in the com¬ 
mand by an adventurer, ana suffered himself to be conupted by Shuiski. 
Deserted by a part of hia army, Bolotnikov was defeated by Skopin Shuiski, 
the czar’s nephew, and forced to shelter himself in the fortress of Kaluga. 

It is probable that all this while Shaldiovskoi and the Poles were looking 
about for a fit person to play tho part of Dmitri; but it required time to find 
him, and to put him through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Peodoiovitch, who had maoe a brief appearance in the former reign, repaired 
to Putivle. and offered himself to Shaknovskoi and tlie people as regent in the 
absence oi his uncle. The rebel cause stood in need of the prestige of a royal 
name, and the czarevitcli Peter was eagerly welcomed, Presently, the czai' 
having mrcivad against him. in person, the impostor and ^hahhovshoi shut 
themselves up in the strongly fortified town of 'Tula, where they weie joined 
by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an army of a hundred thou¬ 
sand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to exjiect if taken, fought more 
earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski's soldiers for the rights of a 
master to whom they were but little attached. Seeing the light progress he 
made, the czar began to doubt the success of an enterprise to fail in which 
woiikl bo ruin. 

While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Eravkov, 
presented liimsolf before the czar and his council, and undertook, if his direc¬ 
tions were followecl, to drown nil the people of Dila. They laughed at him at 
first aa an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such confidence 
that the czar at last desired liim to explain his plan. Tula is situated in a val¬ 
ley, and the little river Upa flows through the town. Kravlmv proposed to 
clam the stream below tho town, and engaged to answer for it with Ms head 
if in a few hours after the execution of that work the whole town was not laid 
under water. All the millers in the army, men accustomed to such operations, 
wore iinmecliately put under his orders, and the rest of the soldiers were 
employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot chosen for the dam. The 
water soon rose in the town, inundated the streets, and destroyed a great 
number of houses; but the garrison still fought for several months with 
unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and afterwards by a terrible 
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epidemic. All tlie efforts both of the besiegers and tlie besieged were concen¬ 
trated about the dam, the former labouring to raise and maintain it, the latter 
to bioak lb clown. The inhabitants of Tula were persuaded that magic must 
have had some share in raising so prodigious a work witli such rapidity, and 
magic wag not neglected among the means by which they sou^ii to destroy it. 
A monk, who boasted his proficiency in tliat art, offered to effect the desired 
object for a reward of a hundred roubles. His terms being accepted by 
Bolotnikov, he stripped, plunged into the river, and disappeared. An hour 
afterwoi'ds, wixen everyone had given him up for dead, he rose to the surface, 
with his body covered with scratches. “I have just had to do,' he said, 
"with the twelve thousand devils at work on Shuiaki’s dam. I have settled 
six thousand of them, but the other six thousand are the worst of all, and will 
not give in." 

For a long time the inhabitants of Tula continued to fight against men and 
devils, encouraged by lettem they received in Dmitri's iiatnc, witli promises of 
succour which never came. Shakhovskoi, the chief instigator of the rclielliou, 
was the first to propose a capitulation, and was thrust into a cliingeou by the 
Cossacks. At last, when the besieged had eaten their horsc.s, dogs^ and all 
other carrion, and had not so much as an oxhide left to gnaw, Bolotnikov and 
Peter offered to capitulate on condition of amnesty for their heroic garrison. 
They asked nothing for themselves, but declared that unless their soldiers 
obtained lionourable conditions they were resolved to die with arras in their 
hands, and even to eat each other, rather tliaii surrender at discretion, Vasili 
accepted these teims, and the gates were opened to him (October, 1607). 
Bolotnikov advanced before the czar with undaunted mien, and presenting^ his 
sword, with the edge laid against his neck, offered himself as a victim, saying, 
“I have kept the oath I swore to him who, rightfully or wrongfully, calls hiin- 
aeU Dmitri. Deserted by 1 am. In. thy power. Cut off my head if tUnu 
wilt; or if thou wilt spare ray life, I will serve thee ns 1 served him." Shuiski, 
who did not pique himself on generosity, sent Bolotnikov to Kargopol, whoro 
he soon after had him drowned. The false Peter Feodorovitch was hanged; 
but Shakhovskoi, the most mWty of the three, was more forUmate. Tlio 
victor found him in chains vmen he entered Tula, and Shakhovskoi made a 
merit of his sufferings at the hands of the obstinate rebels whom he had urged 
to submit to their sovereign. He obtained his liberty; but the first ii.se ho 
made of it was to rekindle the flames of insurrection. 

Before Shuiski had terminated the siege of Tula, and whilst the issue of 
his conflict with one pretender was still dubious, another, assuming the name 
of Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, whore he was hailed 
with enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an officer to him from Tula, to acquaint 
him with the desperate condition of the town. This envoy was a Polish 
adventurer, named Zarucki, who had become one of the atamans of the Don 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been distinguished 
by his favour. Although the first glance must have satisfied Zarucki that 
the new pretender w^ an impostor, he affected without the least hesitation 
to recognise him as his former master. Another false witness of this identity 
was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for tho eminent 
position he had held at the court of the first Denietriu.g, and who was now 
the .secret instructor of his successor in what we may call the histrionic details 
belonging to his assumed character. 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received; for in everything 
but profusion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least aLtentive 
observer could see that he wa.s a coaree, ignorant, vulgar knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the ptut he had undevtaken. The Cossacks -were 
not such fastidious critics os to be shocked by his uncourtly manners- but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his gross imposture. Baer states that he was originally 
a schoolmaster of Sokol, m White Russia; but, according to the Polish writers, 
who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a lAthuanian Jew, 
named Michael Moltclianov. 

The ndlicrents of Dmitii, as we may continue to call him, incrensed so 
rapidly in numbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili's army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of Kozelsk 
on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at liberty 
to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod Seveisk. 
There he was joined by unexpected reinforcements led by Rozynckil Sapieha, 
Tiszlvievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the Polish and Lithuanian 
chivalry. Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of the first false Dmitri, 
came in person to the aid of his successor at the head of two thousand horse, 
The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another schemer, who liad tried 
to put himself at their head. All that is known of the man is tliat he calleci 
himself Feodor Feodoroviteli,^ and pietcnded to be the son of the czar Feodor. 
His more prosperous rival in imposture condemned him to death. 

Dinitri's army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozinski, 
defeated that of the czar with great havoc nearVolKhov, on the 24th of April 
1608. All the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks 
fled in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would have fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwilling to let their 'proltd tiTumph too soon or too completely, or 
to give up Moscow to pillage, which is always more profitable to the soldier 
than to the general; but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the village 
of Tusliino, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made liis head- 
quavLei-s, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 

“Wilh a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
DvnitvVs sevvicc, Vasili resoWed to liberate the ambassadoi-B. the peiatiive of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in captivity 
since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty lie bestowed on them 
indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted nom them a pledge that 
they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any way favour the new pre^ 
tender. Thus, after having made sport of die most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience which he 
had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort; but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, 
and carried to Dmitri’s camp. 

They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by 
the palatine from his pretended son-in-law, whioli contained this i-einarkable 
phrase; “Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Marina’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed of a bandit 
who might Ijestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their sm-prise at the 
sight of a man not at all like him whose name lie bore. But after a few daj’S 
the scene of meeting was played over again with more success, and the whole 
camp was witness of Marina's demonsti-ations of tenderness for her husband. 
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In apology for her previous coklneas it was said that, having so long believed 
lier Dmitri was dead, she durst not yield to the delight of seeing him alive 
again until she liad received the most certain proofs that it was not a delusion. 
This clumsy excuse was admitted^ Marina’s recognition of the impostor 
brought over to him numbers who had doubted till then; ^ and, tlie news iDeiiig 
soon spread abroad, almost all Kussia declared for him, except Moscow, 
Novgorod, and Smolensk. , . , 

This was the culminating point of his fortunes: tlieir decline was rajnd. 
The mutual jealousy of the Polish commanders rose to such a pitch that it 
became necessai’y to divide the army; and Sapieha quitted the camp of 
Tushino, with thii’ty thousand men and sixty cannon, to lav siege to the 
famous monastery of the Tinnity, near Moscow, which was at the same time a 
powerful fortress and the most revered c-,anctuai*y of Russian orthodoxy. 
The support which Shuiski received from the monks was worth more to him 
tliaii an army; for besides large subsidies he derived from them a moral force 
which still kept many of his subjects tnio to tlmir allegiance. The loss of 
such auxiliaries would have cousummated his ruin; therefore the capture of 
the monastery was of extreme importance to the impostor, But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, continued for six weeks, Sapieha was unable to 
obtain the least advantage over a garrison wliose courage was exalted by 
religious enthusiasm; and meanwhile the Poles Iiad to sustain a harassing 
ancl murderous guerilla warfare, waged against tliom by the plundered peas¬ 
ants, wliom they had made desperate. These partisan bands wcio about to 
be supported by a more formidable aimy, led by Skopin Skuiski and by James 
de la Gardie, who brought five thousand Swedish auxiliaries to Vasili’s aid. 

Early in 1609 these two generals began a brilliant campaign in the north; 
the Poles and tlie partisans of the impostor were beaten in several encounters, 
and in a few months the whole aspect of the wax was changed. Finally, 
)Sapieha himaelf was defeated in an obstinate engagement, forced ignomini- 
ously to raise the .siege of the monastery, ancl shut himself up with the remnant 
of his force in Dmitrov. Skopin entered Moscow in triumph; but Vasili’s 
jealousy kept him there inactive for two months until he diocl suddenly, in 
his twenty-fourth year. Vasili, to whose cause the young liero’s death was 
fatah was accused by public rumour of having effected it by poison. 

For some months before this time there had been a new champion in the 
field, whose appearance was equally to be dreaded by Shuiski and Dmitri. 
About tlie end of September, 1609, Sigismuntl, king of Poland, laid siogo to 
Smolenslt, with an army of twelve thousand men, and immediately summoned 
to his standard the Poles who served under Dmitri. The greater part of them 
complied, and the impostor fled to Kaluga. In the spring of 1610 Kussia 
presented a most deplorable spectacle, being devastated by throe great 
armies, all opposed to one onotlier. In. the west, Sigismund was pressing the 
siege of Smolensk; in the south, Dmitri was in possession of Kaluga, Tula, 
anrl some other towns. Some of the Polos who had quitted the impoRtor’.s 
service had established theiaselves on the banks of tlie Ugra, in a fertile 
country, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war; and there, 
under the command of their new leader, John Sapieha, they offered their 
services simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, being ready to 
join whichever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of the llussian 
prmceg, Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general confusion to raise 
a new banner. _ He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith, and, at the 
head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination against the Polos 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A chronicler applies 
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to him tliB phrase which had served to characterise Attila — "No grass grew 
where his horse’s hoof had been.” And, as if all these armies were not enough 
for the desolation of the land, the Tatnre of the Crimea had crossed the Oka, 
under 2 )retence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to plunder the 
villages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they carried off into slavery. 

Such was the condition of Russia at tlie moment of Skopin’s death. Vasili 
still derived some hope fi'om the division of his enemies, and turnerl his whole 
attention against the most formidable among them. lie despatched to the 
relief of Smolenslc an army of nemly sixty thousand men, consisting partly of 
foreign mercenaries, under James de 
la Gardie; but he gave the chief com¬ 
mand to his brother, Umiti’i Shuislti. 
who was neither liked nor rcspocteci 
])y the soldiers. Chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of this fatal appointment 
the whole army; was defeated at 
Kliisliino, by a force of only three 
thousand horse and two hundred 
infantry, led by the veteran Zollci- 
ewski, and was forced to lay down its 
arras. But for the enormous blun¬ 
ders subsequently committed by 
Sigismund, the battle of ICIiishiiio 
might have determined forever the 
preponderance of Poland in the 
north. 

The defeat of Klushino was im¬ 
mediately followed by an insurrec¬ 
tion at Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was 
deposed, and forced to become a 
monk; and being soon after deliv¬ 
ered up to Sigismund, he ended bis 
clays in a Polish prison. The same 
event was equally disastrous to the 
false Dmitri. Descried bySapiclia 
and his Poles, he lost all hope of os- a woman op TsonuTaKi 

cendiug the throne of Moscow; he 

lived as a robber in Kaluga, at tlie lieacl of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until ho was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in revenge 
for the death of one of their countrymen whom ho had drowned. Marina 
was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second liusbancl. She was 
deUvored of a son, v'ho received tlic name of Ivan, and to whom the little 
court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the protector of the 
mother ami the child, and put himself at tlie head of tlie still numerous 
remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the name of 
Dmitri. But tho cau.so was hopeless; for Zarucid w'os neither a general nor a 
statesman — his talents were those only of a bold leader of Cossack marauders. 

Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewslci used lus advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne to Wlaclislaw, the son of 
Sigismund. One word from the latter’s lips might liave reversed the subse¬ 
quent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he preferred 
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the appearance of power to its reality, and claimed the crown of the csiars, 
not for his son but for himself. Philarete, bishop of Rostov, and other 
ambassadors, were sent to him at his camp before Smolensk, to make known 
the resolution of the Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Sigisinund insisted 
that tiiey should at once put him in possession of Smolensk, which he had 
been besieging for a year; and, tliis being refused, he seized the ambassadors, 
and afterwards carried them away to Poland, where they remained nine 
years in captivity. 

Zolkiewsid, foreseeing the consequences of his master’s folly, against 
which lie had remonstrated in vain, retired from the government of Moscow, 
leaving Gonaiewski as his successor. The Polish troops seized the principal 
towns, proclaimed Sigismund, and observed none of that discretion by wliicli 
the great marshal had won the confidence and esteem of the vanquished, 
National feeling awoke again among the Russians; eagerly responding to 
the call of their revered patriarch, Herrnogenes, they toolc xip arms in all 
parts of the empire, and war was renewed with more fury than ever. 

Smolensk fell after an obstinate resistance of eighteen months; but at 
the moment of the last aasault the explosion of a. powder magazine set firo 
to the city, and Sigismund found himself master only of a heap of ruins. 
The Poles m Moscow, assailed by the Russians, secured themselves in the 
Kremlin, after burning down the greater part of the city, and massacring 
a hundred thousand of the inhabitants. Tliey were besieged by an imnicnso 
levy h’om the provinces, consisting of three armies; but these seemed more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Polos in their iutrcnclunonls. 
One of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from the camp at Tushino, 
and was commanded by Prince Trubetskoi. Zarucki led another in tlie name 
of Marina’s son; the third army, and the only one, perhaps, wliosc commander 
sincerely desired the independence of his country, was that of Prince Procopo 
Liapunov; but that brave loader was assassinated, and the besiogova, dis¬ 
heartened liis death, immediately dispersed. About the same time tlio 
patriarch Hermogeiies, the soul of the national insinrection, ejied in hia 
prison in the Kremlin, to which he had been consigned by the Poles. 

Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurped the right to act 
in the name of the ^vhole empire, and set up chiefs wliom they deposed a 
few clay.s afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; 
Novgorod, rather than open its gates to the Poles, called in the Swedes, 
and tendered the crown to Charles Philip, second son of the reigning king 
of Sweden, and brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Another impostor assumctl 
the name of Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at 
last identified bb one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was hanged. When all 
seemed lost in irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure 
citizen of Nijni-Novgorod. He was a butcher, named Kozina Minin, dis¬ 
tinguished by nothing but the possession of a sound head and a bravo, honest, 
unselfish heart. Roused by his words and his example, his fellow-citizoiis 
took up arms, and resolved to devote all their wealth to tho last fraction 
to the maintenance of an army for the deliverance of their country. From 
Nijni-Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Poiarski, 
who had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to tako the 
field at the head of a considerable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular 
voice styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in 
an administrative capacity, 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612, ho sustained 
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for three clays a hot contest against Chodkiewicz, the successor of Gonsiewski 
defeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the Polish troops, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholas Striiss, returned to the citadel and defended 
it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, iDeing pressed by famine 
they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes Pojarski 
and Dmitri Ti'ubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is the heart 
of the country, and sacred in the eyes of all tme Russians. The assistance 
of Sigismund came too late to aiTest tlie flight of the Poles. 

■(Jpoii the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarslci the phantom of 
Dmitri, and all Ihe subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an irresistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himseif a i-pfuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, 
he made inefrcctual efforts to raise the Don Cossacks. After suffering a 
defeat iieoi- Voroneje, lie reached the Volga, and took jiossession of Astra- 
Ichan, with the intention of fortifying himself there; but the generals of Michael 
Homanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow liim time. Driven from 
that city, and purauc<l by superior forces, he was preparing to reach tlie 
oasLerii .shore of the Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 
1614, on tlio lianks of the Jaik, and delivered up to tho Muscovite generals, 
along with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immedi¬ 
ately taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan, who was but 
three years old, was hanged; and Marina was shut np in prison, where she 
ended her days. 

ACCESSION OP TUB HOUSR OP nOMANOV (1013 A.D.) 

Tlie deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in oi’der to fill the 
vacant throne by a freo election. Tliia could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of tho imperial power, the liroinlin, where the sov¬ 
ereigns were crowned at theh accession, and wfee their ashes reposed after 
their deatli. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the coun¬ 
cil, in November, 1612, de.spatched letters or mandates to every town m the 
empire, commanding tiie clergy^ nobility, and citizens to send deputies imme¬ 
diately to Moscow, endowed witli full power to meet in the national council 
(zemskii soveth), and proceed to the election of a new czar. At the same 
time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a fast of three 
days was commanded. These orders were received with great enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously observed, accord¬ 
ing to coiitemporory records, that no person took tho least nourishment 
during- that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to their infants. 

The clcctioii clay came: it was in Lent, in the year 1613. The debates 
were long and stormy. The princes Mstialavski and Pojarski, it appears, 
refused the crown; the election of Prince Dmitri Ti’ubetskoi failed, and the 
other candidates were set aside for vaiious reasons. After much hesitation 
the name of Michael Romanov was put forward; a young man sixteen years 
of age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philarete, and in whose behalf tlie boyars had been canvassed by the patri¬ 
arch ITermogencs, the holy martyr to the national cause. Tlie Romanovs 
iverc coniiecled through tlie female branch witli this ancient dynasty. The 
ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. He fulfilled, 
moreovor, tho required conditions. “There were but three surviving_mem- 
liors in his family,” says Slralilenberg; “he had not been implicated in the 
preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in consequence naturally 
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more disposed to secure peace and union lliaii to mix himself up in turbu¬ 
lent projects.” 

The name of the new candidate, supported by the metropolitan of Mos¬ 
cow/ was hailed with accLamatioD, and after some discussion he was elected. 
The unanimous voice of the assembly raised Michael Fcodorovitoli to the 
throne. Befoi-e he ascended he was required to swear to the following con¬ 
ditions'. that he would protect religion; tliat he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his father; that he would make no new laws, nor 
alter the old, unless circumstances impcTatively required it; and that, in 
important causes, he would decide notliing by himself, but that the existing 
laws and the usual foms of trial should remain in force; that he would not 
at hia own pleasure make either war or peace with his neighbours; and that, 
to avoid all suits with individuals, he ivould resign his estates to his family, 
or incorporate them with the cmwii domains. Strahlenberg adds that 
Alexia, on his accession, swore to observe the same conditions. 

These forms, however futile they may liavc been, are remarlcable: not 
because they render sacred a J-ight whiclt stands in no need of tlicm, but 
because they recall it to mind; and also because they piove that, even on the 
soil most favourable to despotism, a charter wliich should give absolute 
power to a monarch would appear such a gross al)surdity that we know not 
that an instance of the kind ever existed. 


Nothing could be more critical than the state of the empire at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youfcli of seventeen. Eisorclcr and 
anarchy everywhere prevailed.^ Ustrialov gives us the following pieluio: 
“The strongholds or\ the frontier which should have served to delencl his 
dominions were in the hands of external or internal enemies. The Swedes 
jiosscsseci ICexhoIm, Oreshcck, Koporicjxnd even Novgorod. The Poles ruled 
m Smolensk, Dorogobuje, Putivle, anclTcheniigov; the country around Pskov 
was in the power of Lisovski; Raisin, Ka.shira, and Tula struggled feebly 
against the Tatars of the Crimea and the Nagoi; Sarutzki (Zaruckn was ostab- 
ish«l in Astrakhan; ICazan was in revolt. At home bands of Cossacks from 
the Hon, and the Zaparogians, and whole divisions of Poles and Tatars ravaged 
the villages and Uw convents that were still entire, when there were hopes of 
[mdirig booty. The countiy was wasted, soldiers were dying of hungor. tho 
land-tax was no longer collected, and not a kopeck was in the treasury. The 
state jewels, crows of great price, sceptres, prceious stones, vases — all had 
been plundered and carried into Poland. 

“The young prince was surrounded by courtiers belonging to twenty clifTcr- 
ent factions, There were to be found the friends of Godunov, tho dofeiulers of 
Wiuiski, the companions of Wladislaw, and even partisans of tho brigand of 

hnt professing the most various opinions and aims, 

but all equally ambifcams, mid mcapable of yielding the smallest point as 
regarded mneet ence. The lower ckiss, imtated by ton years of misery h^l 

m Zl,. “f' ‘‘ “Ml resistance 

on then pait that they were reduced to obedience.” Such, then was Iho 
situation of the countiy; but Michael found means to redeem it. ’ 

liis £lf ^‘5 finances, tho insub^dinalion of 

1. ^ o ; V and the confederations continually Bpringing 

up against hun, bigismund did not aliaiidou his attempts imon Riiska- hut 
the negotiations whicii ensued in consequence. npo^S m 

duced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an aSny, once lio 


’ Tlioio was no ]>atrinrch a.t that lime. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of Moscow, 
which ho assaulted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the expectation 
which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had induced him to form 
harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, lie consented to renounce 
the title of czar, which he had up to that period assumed, and concluded, on 
the Isb of December, 1018, an armistice for fourteen yeans. The Peace of 
Stolbovna, January 26tk, 1617, had terminated the preceding year the war 
witli Sweden, and was purchased by tire surrender of Ingria, Karelia, and 
the whole country between Ingria and Novgorod; besides the formal renun¬ 
ciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and tlie payment of a sum of money. 

Tlic captivity of Philainte had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he 
had been removed to the castle of Marienbuvg, and it was from tliat place, as 
it is assorted, that he found nicans to communicate with the council of the 
boyars, and use his influonce in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hcwtilities restored him to free¬ 
dom. Ho returnod to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and ^vas imme¬ 
diately elevated to the palriarclial chair, which had remained vacant from the 
death of Hormogcncs, in 1613.^ His son made him co-reg:eDt, and the ukases 
of that date are all headed "Michael Pcodorovitch, soveieign, czar, and grand 
liriiicQ of nil the Russias^ and his fatlier Philaretc, miglrty lord and most holy 
patriarch of all the Russias, order,” etc. Tlicre exist, moreover, ukases issued 
m the solo name of the ]>atriarch, thus called out of his usual sphere of action, 
and placed in one in ^vliicli absolute power was granted him. Ho took part in 
all political affairs; all foreign ambassadors were presented to him, as well as 
to the czar: and at those solemn audiences, as well as at table, he occupied 
the right of tiic sovereign. Ho held liis owi\ court, compo.sed of stolnicks and 
other officers; in a word, ho shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme 
power. Fi'om tliis period dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a 
later epoch excited the jealousy of the czar Peter tlie Great, who was induced 
to suppress it in 1721. 

Pliilarote always gave wise advice to liis son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he origi- 
natccl tlw idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, perhaps 
without intending it, lie contributed by this measure to give fixity to the 
system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of liis duty os head pastor, 
he directed all liis efforts to rc-cstablisli a press at Moscow,* which had been 
abandoned during tlie troubles of the interregnum; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from ibj* 

THE COSSACKS 

In ilie year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical upris¬ 
ings, conquered Azov, which they offered to the czai’, but which he did not 
accept. As wc sliall meet the Cossacks again from time to time, it is worth 
while to interrupt our main nanutive to make inquiry ns to the antecedents 
of tins peculiar people.^^ ,,,,,,, 

Soloviev glvoft the follovfing clefitiiUon. of the term Coasacka i At the 
end of the first half of the fifteenth century w'e encounter for the fimt time 
the name of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan, Our ancestors under¬ 
stood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged to earn 
ilieir Inroad by working for others. In this way the name * Cossack ’ took the 

* EstabliBlicd in 1680. Tbo (list took printed in Moscow, The Evangelist, appeared in the 
mouth of March, 16C4:. 
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iTiGo.niDg of clsiy-ltibotircr. Thoy fonUGcl sl class altogether opposed to land 
owners; tliafc is, the villagers. The steppes, so agreeable to live on, not lacking 
fertility, watered by rivers fillecl with, fish, attracted in these countries the 
more hardy, namely the Cossaclcsj the people who could not stay in villages, 
those who were pursued for some (aime, fugitive serfs, united with each other, 
it is this group of individuals who formed the population of the frontiers and 
were lalo^vn under the name of Cossaclcs. The Cossacks were therefore of 
great importance; being an enterprising people they were the first to load 
the way to the great solitudes which they peopled. It was not difficult for a 
Bussian to become a Cossack; in going to the steppes ho did not enter a 
strange country, nor did he cease to be a Russian; there among the Cossacks 
he folt at home. The Cossacks who remained near the frontier recognised the 
right of the Russian government over them in aJl things, but obeyed it only 
when it would prove useful to them. They depended somewhat on the gov¬ 
ernment. wliile those who lived far away were more independent. ” ^ 

Poli-sh authors have acquainted western Europe ^yith the name and the 
fact of the existence of the Cossacks. This name (in Russian kazah) has 
passed into other languages, by the writings of the seventeenth century, with 
the Polish pronunciation. The etymology of this word long_ exercised the 
sagacity of northern savants. Some derive it from the Slavonic “goat ’’ 

—the Cossacks, they argued, wandered about lilce goats. Others boliove it 
comes h'omkossa, which simifies “tress of hair,” “scythe,” “body of land 
projecting into a river.” Justifications are not wanting for theso different 
acceptations, since (1) the Cossaclcs were formerly in the habit of wearing long 
braids; (2) they used scythes to make hay, as well os in battle; (3) their firsij 
colonies were on the river banks, which abounded in promontories. In those 
days, when etymological study has made such gmat progress, the word Cos¬ 
sack is generally accepted as derived from the Turkish. In that language 
cazak signifies marauder, plunderer, soldier of fortune. Sucli wore in effect 
the first Co.ssack3 established on the banks of the Dnieper and its tributaries, 
between the Polish, the Tatar, and the Muscovite territories. Their customs 
greatly resembled those of the inhabitants on the Border, or Scottisli frontier; 
and the name of llie country where they first appeared, Ukrania (Polu’aina), 
signifies border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects. 

The Cossacks have never formed a distinct nationality, but their manners 
and institutions separate them from the rest of l-ho Russian people. The 
Cossacknj — to translate by a single word all that the Russians understand by 
Kazatchcsii'o — is the species of society, govemment, political organisation 
which the Russian peasant undeiBtands by instinct, so to speak, to wliich he 
conforms most easily and which he probably regards as the best. The different 
fractions of the Cossacks were designated as armies according to the provinces 
wliich they occupied. There was the army of the Dnieper, the army of the 
Don, that of the laik (Ural), etc. Each of theso armies was divided into small 
cfimps or villages, called stanitsas. Tlic ground round the stanitsa, the flocks 
which grazed on its meadows, formed the undivided property of the com¬ 
mune. At regular intervals equal partitions took place for cultivation; but 
each gathered the fruit of his own labour and could increase his share in the 
common fund by his private industry. Every man was a soldier and bound 
to take lip arms at the word of the chief whom the public suffrage liad desig¬ 
nated. There was one of these for each expedition and ho bore the name of 
“errant captain,” ataman kotch6voiy which was distinct from the aiavuin or 
political chief for life of the whole army. This captain had under his orders 
an adjutant or lieutenant, Ussaoul, then centurions, commanders of fifties, 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stanitsa 
belonged to the cldei-s, starichini; out every resolution of any importance had 
to bo submitted to a discussion in which all the men of the community could 
take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was called the 
circle, Jcro 2 ig. Thero wem no written laws, the circle being the living law, 
preserving and adding to tho traditions. It left, moreover, complete liberty 
to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the community. As to 
tho foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was permitted. Such institu¬ 
tions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the most rebellious against all 
discipline. The filibusters at the end of tho seventeenth century had similar 
ones. 

Wg are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks; it 
appears, however, very jirobable that it i.s contemporary with the Tatar con¬ 
quest. The little republic of tho Zapa- 
rogiana in the islands and on tho banks 
of the Dnieper Recma to be the model on 
which the other Cossack governments 
were formed; for tlieir dialect, the Little 
Russian, lias left traces amongst the Cos- 
sacks most remote from Ukraine. There 
is no doubt tliat the first soldiers who 
rstabli.shed themselves in the islands of 
tho Dnieper were auimatod by patriotic 
and religious sentiments. Their fimt 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks 
wore a protest of the conquered Cluls- I' 

tians against tlioir Mussulman oppres- 
BOYS. In oonsequonco of having fongU • 
for thoir faith they loved war for its own / f 
sake and pillage became the principal 
object of their expeditions. In default ^ 

of Tatars thoir Russimi or Polish neigh- miohakl komanoy 

hours were mercilessly despoiled. 

Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volunteers arriving on tho 
borders of llio Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised_ the banks of the Don and 
there instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. Tlie czars of Muscovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld 
with pleasure tho formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, coat them nothing, and founded citi^ of soldiers in desolate steppes. 

From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along tlie Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1866 descendants of these same 
men were encamped at tho moutlis of the Amur and fringed the Chinese 
frontier. The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is 
true that in war-tiino they furnished a body of troops to the czar; but war 
was thoir trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, gevornod themselves according to their own ciistoras, and scarcely 
permitted tlie Moscow government to intei'fcre at all in their affairs. Tliey 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of ills injunctions devoted themselves to piraoy on the Black Sea and 
OYon on the Caspian Sea. In 1598, when Boris Godunov instituted seifdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or their 
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domioile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. All 
those who wished to live in freedom took refuge in a stanitsa, where they were 
sure of finding an asylum. In their ideas of honour, the atamans considered 
it their first duty to protect fugitives. Consequently the most usual subject 
of disputes between the govei-nment of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was the restoration of serfs. At times exacted by the czars, when they had 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by the atamans; at times it was in 
some sort forgotten, whenever the services of the Cossacks became necessary. 
Practically it was conaidemd impossible to get back a serf once he had pro¬ 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, althoiigli there wna no 
nobility amongst them. The old-establislied Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangem to the country. Tlie fii’st preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; the others, on the con- 
traiy, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported those 
bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and troubled 
themselves little cojicerning the danger of compromising the privileges of ilio 
army of the Don by abusing them. The old Cossacks in contempt called the 
newcomers j/ole (nakedness, trash), awdthis name, like that of gmux in Flan¬ 
ders, liad ended by being borne proudly by the opposite faction. 

The class of poor Cossacks, which wag unceasingly I’ocriiilecl from fugitives, 
hated the Russian government and obtained the sympathy of tire serfs who 
dared not break their chain. The condition of the latter was deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was Ixold of small account, a slave was less 
than a beast of burden and certainly more miserable. The savagery of man¬ 
ners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. ^ One example will bo enough to show what the legislation of this epoch 
waa like. The serf was responsible for Ids master’s debts. If the lord did 
not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and daily beaten before tlie 
courts of justice until the debtor had paid or the creditoi'.s had nbandoiiod 
tlicir claims. In their wretchedness tbe serfs were witnesses of the liberty of the 
Cossacks, who spoke the same language a.s lliemselves and who had the same 
origin. We need not be astonislied if, in their despair, they wore disposed to 
accept as their liberatois the Oossaclts who came to pillage their masters. A 
slave rarely dares to conceive the idea of conquering his liberty; but lie is 
always ready to aid the freeman who declares himself his protector. Thus 
it is to be noted that all the great insurrectiona of serfs which broke out in 
Russia were organised by Cossacks. . The False Dmitri, Stenka Harbin, and 
Pugatchev furnish the proof of this.^ 


LAST YEARS OF MlCIIAlSn 

The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to liave liig troops placed in such a condi¬ 
tion by foreign officers that he might be able to I'eeonqiier the countries ceded 
to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the armistice had expired, 
ho began the attempt to recover the.so territories, under the idle pretext that 
he had concluded a peace witl\ Sigismund and not with his successor. But 
the Russian conimanclGr, Michael Schoin, the veiy same who had valiantly 
defended Smolensk with a small number of troops against the Poles now lay 
two whole years indolently before tliat to^vn, with an army of fifty thousand 
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men ami provided with good artillery, and at length retreated on capitulation, 
a retreat for which he and hia friends were brought to answer with their heads. 
The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this eampaigii, and the king of 
Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an alliance with him against 
the Poles, showed so little incliDation to comply, that the czar was fain to 
return to the former amicable relation with Poland. Peace was therefore 
again agreed on, and mattei's remained as they were before. 

During hia reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to lestore 
the administration which had been so of^n disjointed and relaxed; to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to communicate fresh life to expiring commerce. 
It rodomds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of govern¬ 
ment again into play. More than this, the restoration of tlie old order of things, 
was not to be expected of him. Much that he was unable to effect was 
accomplished by his son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (1646-1070 A.D.) 

The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov^ to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in liis sixteenth 
year, well-nigh doatroyod the tranquillity which had so lately been restored. 
Morosov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as that favourite 
of the czar had done, into tlie highest posts, and thus acquired tlie most 
extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood in liis way, dis¬ 
tributed offices and dignities as they fell vacant among liis friends and crea¬ 
tures, and even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexis, by 
marrying a sister of the czaritza. Like liis prototype, indeed, Morosov effected 
much good, particularly by making the army a main object of his concern, 
liy strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting manu- 
factorica for arnis, taking a number of foreigner into pay for the better disci¬ 
plining of the army, and diligently exercising llic troops liimsclf. 

But these important services to the state could not render the people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppi'ession which were prac¬ 
tised willi impunity Ijy the party protected by this minion of the czar. The 
most flagrant enormities were committed, morc particularly in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The sentence of the judge was warped to either side by 
presents; wifciies.scs wore to be bought; several of the magistrates, however 
incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels in readiness to corroborate 
or to oppugn, for a sum of money, whatever they were required to confirm or 
to deny, Such profligates were particularly employed in order to get rich 
persons into custody on charges of any species of delinquency sworn against 
thorn by false witnesses, to condemn th(an to death, and then to seize upon 
their property, as the accuraiilation of wealth seemed to be the general object 
of all men in office. From the same corrupt fountain flowed a multitude of 
monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime necessaries of life.. The conse¬ 
quence of all tins was the oppression of the people by privileged extortioners 
and murmurs against injustice and tho exorbitance of imposts. In addi¬ 
tion to this, those grandees who hod now the reins of pvernment in their 
bauds assumed a haughty, austere behaviour towards the subjects, whereas 
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and l\is father had been friendly and itidulgent, aiul their gentleness 
comniimicated itself to all who at that time took part in the administration. 

From these several causes arose discontciits in the nation; such groat 
men as were neglected and disappointed contributed what they could to fan 
these discontents^ and to bring them to overt act. Moscow, tlio scat of 
the principal magistrate, who, himself in the highest degree unjust, con¬ 
nived at the iniquities of hia subordinate judges, was the place where lire 
people fiist applied for redress. They began by presenting petitions to the 
czar, implored the I'emoval of these disorders, and exposed to liim in plain 

terms the abuses committed by the favourite 
and his adherents. But these petitions were of 
' f jjQ avail, as none of the courtiers would ventuie 

§ to put them into the hand of the czar, for fear 

of Moi'osov’s long aim. The populace, ihcrcj- 
fore, once stopped the czar, as he was returning 
from church to his palace, calling aloud for 
righteous judges. Alexis promised them to make 
strict inquiry into their griovanccft, and to hi- 
ilict punishment on the guilty; the people, how¬ 
ever, had not patience to wait this tardy pro¬ 
cess, but proceeded to plunder the lionsca of 
sucii of the great as weie most obnoxious to 
them. At length they were pacified onlj^ on 
condition that the authors of their oppressions 
should bo brought to condign punishment. Not. 
however, till they had Tdlled the principal 
magistrate, and other obnoxious pcr.sonSj and 
forced from the czar the abolition of some of 
the new taxes and the death of another nefari¬ 
ous judge, could tliey be induced to spare the 
life of Morosov, though tlic czar him.solf en¬ 
treated for him with tears. Thenceforth Mo- 
rosov ceased to be the sole adviser of his sov- 
though he continued to enjoy his favour 
and affection. 

tatati GntL OF 'XHE TninB disturlmnce.s 

not less violent occurred in Ploskov and Nov- 






Tatah Qiiil of 'Xiie I'blbut Tiiine 


gorod, and were not quelled until much mischief had boon done. I'lic paci¬ 
fication of Novgorod was mainly due to the wisdom and intrepidity of the 
celebrated Nicon, who was afterwards patriarch. 

Wlulc the nation was in this rcstle.ss and angry mood, another false 
Dmitri thought to avail himself of an opportunity apparently so favourable 
to gather a party. He wms the son of a draper in the Ukraine, and was 
prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovsld. One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were obsorvecl on liia back 
which Wcie thought to resemble letters of sonic iinlaiown tongue. Danilov- 
ski, hearing of this freak of nature, deterraiiicd to build a plot upon it. IIo 
sent for the young man, and had tlie marks oxaminod by a Gicek popo whom 
he had suborned. The pope cried out, “A miradcr' and declared that the 
letters were Uussian, and foimed distinctly the.se words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina’s infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited lo lend their aid to the true prince tlius 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do bo; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on tlie Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wi-etched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 

Alexis soon had an opportunity to repay in a more substantial manner 
the ill-will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended him by 
rejecting him as a candidate for tlieir throne, and electing John Casimir. 
The cruel oppressions exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
had rou-sed the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged tlieir wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate manner. 
At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, the 
Cossacks appealed for aid to Alexis, offering to acluiowletlge him as their 
siizsram. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 
prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests were rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated 
in the coinploto subjugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
lieforo the march of a still more successful invader of that countiy, Charles 
Giistavus, king of Sweden. 

Incensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted It clown, Alexis fell upon the king of Sweden's own dominions during 
Ins absence; but from tliis enterprise ho reaped neither advantage nor credit; 
and he was glad to conclude, m 1658, a three years' trace with Sweden, 
and subsequently a peace, wKich was an exact renewal of the Treaty of 
Stolbova in 1C17. The war in Poland ended more honourably for Russia. 
Ail armistice for thirteen yearn, agreed upon at Andnissov, m Lithuania, 
and afterwards prolonged from time to time, was the forerunner of a com¬ 
plete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and restored to the 
empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and Kiev, that primeval principality 
of the Russian sovereigns. The king of Poland likewise relinquished to the 
czar the supremacy he had till then asserted over the Cossacks of theUlcmine. 

Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffei'- 
ing under an accumulation of evils —an exhausted treasuiy, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by tlie unwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the Buver money, which had dis¬ 
appeared, copper of the same nominal value was coined and put in cir¬ 
culation. At first these tokens werc I’cccivcd with confidence, and no 
inconvGiiicnco was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the now coin for the use of commerce. The cupidity dis¬ 
played in transactions of tliis kind, especially by Ilia Miloslavski,_the czar’s 
father-in-law, taught the public to dislike the popper coinage; it became 
immensely clcpreciated, and extreme general distress eiisued, A rebellion 
broke out in consequence in Moscow (1062), and though it was speedily put 
down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the persons of thou¬ 
sands of wretches whose misei^'had driven them to[crime; whilst the authors 
of their woe escaped with impunity. TJie prisoners were hanged by hundreds, 
tortured, burned, mutilated, or tlirown by night, with their hands bound, 
into the river. The number who suffered death in consequence of this arbi¬ 
trary alteration of the currency was estimated at more than seven thousand; 
the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen thousand. 

'Che conduct of the Don Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whether the acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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caiii to the empire. At the end of the campaign of 1665 tho Cossacks wore 
refused permission to disband as usual and to return to their homes. They 
mutiuied; and several of them were punished with death. Among those who 
were executed was on officer, whose brother, Stenka Radziii, had no^ cliffi- 
culty in rousing his countiymen to revenge this violation of their privileges, 
and at the same time to gratify their insatiable appetite for havoc and 
pluiidei’. 

He began his deiiredations on tho Volga by seizing a fleet of boats belong¬ 
ing to the czar, which was on its way to Astraklian, massacring part of tho 
crews, and pressing all the rest into his seivico. Havmg devastated the 
whole country of the Volga, he descended into the Caspian, and having swept 
its shores, returned to 9ie Volga laden with booty. For three years this 
flagitious ruffian continued liis murderous career, repeatedly defeating tho 
forces sent against him. At last, Iraving lost a great number of men in his 
piratical incursions into Peisia. he was hcimncd in by the troops of tho gov¬ 
ernor of Astrakhan, and forcecl to sue for pardon. TJie imperial commaiukir 
thought it more prudent to accept Badzm’s voluntary submission than to 
risk an engagement with desperate wi’otolics whose numbers wore still formi¬ 
dable. Radzin was taken to Astrakhan, and the voyevod wont to Moscow, 
to learn the czar's pleasure respecting him. Alexis honourably oonflimea 
the promise made by his general in his name, and accepted Riidzin's oath 
of allegiance; but in.stead of dispeming the pardoned rebels o-^^or regions wJiero 
they would have been useful to the empire, he had the imprudcaico to send 
thorn nil back to the country of the Don, without despoiling tlioni of their 
ill-gotten wealtli, or taking any other security for tlieir good behaviour. 

The brigand was soon at his old work again on the Volga, murdering and 
torturing with more wanton ferocity than ever. To give to his ciionnities 
the colour of a war on behalf of an oppressed cla&s, ho proclaimed himself 
the enemy of tho nobles and the restorer of tlic liberty of tho people. Aa 
many of tho Eussiaus still adhered to the patriarch Nicon, who had been de- 
loosed and seut to a mona.stcry, he spread it abroad that Nicon was with 
him; that the czar's second son (who had died at Moscow, January 16th, 
1670) was not dead, but had put himself under his protection; and that he 
had even been requested by the czai* himself to come to Mosisow, and rid 
him of those unpatriotie gmudees by whom he was unhappily surrounded. 

These artifices, together with the unlimited license to plunder winch 
Radzin granted to everyone who joined his standard, operated so strongly 
that the rebel found himself, at length, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men. The czar’s soldiers murdered their officers, and went over to liim; 
Astrakhan betrayed its governor, and received him; he was master of the 
whole country of the lower Volga; and on the upper course of tho river, from 
Nijni-Novgorod to Kazan, the peasants rose to a man and murdered their lords. 
Had Stenka Radzin been anything better than a vulgar robber and cut-throat, 
he might have revolutionised Russia; but he was utterly without the qualities 
most requisite for success in such an enterprise. Disasters overtook him in 
the autumn of 1670: a division of his army was cut to pieces; twelve thousaiicl 
of his followers were gibbeted on the highroad, and he himself was taken in 
the beginning of the following year, carried to Moscow, and executed. 

The Turks had by this time made wai’ on Poland, and Alexis was bound 
by the Treaty of Andnis.sov, as well as by regard for the safety of his own 
dominions, to support the latter power. In 1671 the Turks made themselvog 
masters of the important town of Kaminitz, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
ever averse to subjection, could not tell ^YlleUlel• they belonged to Turkey, 
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Poliind, 01 ' Russia. Sultan Muliammed IV, wiio liad subdued and lately 
imposed a tribute on llic Poles, insisted, with all the insolence of an Ottoman 
and of a conqueror, that tire czar should evacute his several possessions in 
the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial. The sultan in his letter 
treated tlio sovereign of the Russias only as a Ckistian gospodin (hospodar), 
and entitled himself Most Glorious Majesty, King of the Worli The czai’ 
made answer that ho was above subnutting to a Mohammedan dog, but that 
his sabre was as good os tire grand seignior’s scimitar. 

Alexia sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the gi’eat sovereigns 
in Uiiropo, except li'rancc, whieJi was allied to the Turks, in order to establish 
a loaguo against the Porte. His ambassador's had no other success at Rome 
than not being obliged to kiss tlie pope’s toe; everywhere else tliey met with 
nolhing but good wishes, the Christian princes being genej'ally prevented by 
their qiiai'rola and jarring interests from uniting against the common enemy 
of tlieir I'cligion. Alexis did not live to see the termination of the war with 
Tuikoy, Ilia death happened in 1676, in his forly-eiglith yeai', after a reign 
of thirty-one years. 


PJSODOn (1070-1082 A.U) 

Alexis was succeeded by his oldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, ami of voiy feeble temperament. The most pressing task tlmt devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war with Tmkey, which, as far as Russia 
was intoi'oslod, had i-ogairi chiefly to the question wlictlier the couiiiry of the 
Zaparogiiin Cosaacka should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was tei’mlnated, three years after Feodor’s accession, by 
n treaty which c.stablishcd his right over the disputed territory, Only one 
other memorable event di.stinguished his brief mign. 

Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books of 
their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their ancestors but 
also the posts and ofRcos which each had held at court, in the ai'iny, or in the 
civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of descent been con¬ 
fined to tlio purpose of determining the anoesUy and relationship of families 
no objeciioii could be alleged against them. But these books of record were 
carried to the most absurd abuse, attended witli a host of peruioious conse¬ 
quences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post in the army, or at court, 
or to some civil station, and it appeared that the person to whom he was now 
subordinate numbered fewer ancesfors than he, it was with the utmost difli- 
culty that he could bo brought to accept of the office to which he was called. 
Nay, this folly was carried to still greater lengtlis: a man would even refuse 
to take upon him an employ, if thereby he would be subordinate to one whose 
ancestors had formerly slood in that position towarcls his own. 

It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been pro¬ 
ductive of the most disagreeable effects, and tliat discontents, murmurs _at 
slights and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders in the seiwice 
must have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indis¬ 
pensably necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court m 
which exact copies of the genealogical tables and sendee-registers of the noble 
families wore deposited; and this office was ince^antly employed m settling 
the numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father s 
capacity must necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he ought 
to inherit his posts — wished to put a stop to it; and with the advice of his 
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sagacious minister^ Prince Vasili Galitzin^ fell upon the following meUiotl. 
He caused it to be proclaimed that all the families should deliver into 
court faithful copies of their service-rolls, in order that they might be cleared 
of a number of errors that had crept into them. This delivery being made, he 
convoked the great men and the superior clergy before him. In the midst 
of these heads of the nobles, the patviareh concluded an animated hai’angue 
by inveighing against their prerogatives. “They are,” said he, “a bitter 
source of every kind of evU; they render abortive the most useful enterprises, 
in like manner as the tares stifle the good grain; they have introduced, oven 
into the heart of families, dissensions, confusion, and hatred; but the pontiff 
comprehends the grand design of his czar. God alone can have inspired it I” 
At tliese words, and by anticipation, all the grandeos blindly hastened to 
express their approval; and, suddenl}^, Feodor, wliom this generous unanimity 
seemed to enraptui’e, arose and proclaimed, in a simulated burst of holy enthu¬ 
siasm, the abolition of all their hereditary pretensions — “ To extinguish oven 
the recollection of them,” said he, “let all the papers relative to tlioso titles 
be instantly consumed!” And as the fire was ready, he ordered them to be 
thrown into the flames before the dismayed eyes of the nobles, who strove to 
conceal their anguish by dastardly acclamations. By way of conclusion to this 
singular ceremony, the patriarch pronounced an anathema against evoryono 
who should presume to contravene this onlinance of tlie czar; and the justice 
of the sentence was ratified by the assembly in a general sliout of “Amoiil” 
It was by no moans Feodor’s intention to efface nobility; and, accordingly, 
lie ordered new boolcs to be made, in which the noble families wore insci'ibed; 
but thus was abolished that extremely pernicious custom wliich made it a 
disgrace to be under the orders of another if his ancestry didnotreach so high, 
or even — in. case of egual pedigree — if a forefather of the commander had 
once been subordinate in the service to the progenitor of him who was now to 
acknowledge him for his superior. Feodor died in February, 1682, after a 
reign of five years and a half, leaving no issue.^» 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER THE GREAT 

[1084-1725 A.D.] 

\^'Uon, to\\'ar<l8 ll»o Ueglouine of tho olgbtocnlli cont-ury, Potor 
tho Oroat kid tho foundfttiou of Pctorsbuw or rntlior of bis ompirc, 
uu Olio piodictod success. Had aujoiio at Uint tiiQo iiDcigined that a 
sovorolgu of Itussm could bond victorious fleets to tbo Pnrdauolles, 
sulijugftto tlio Crimoo, drive out the Turks from four groat proviucos, 

AciTO^Tialo the VAtixk tiea, osUWkh tho 111051 . hiUlktil. ddotI ot Enropc, 
and mnlco nil the arts ilonrisli in tho midst of wnr—If anjone had 
said that lio would moroly have boon taken for n vlsiocnry.— VoLTArnffi.b 

Tim question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and tho family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blind, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mind 
and body; and shortly before his death Peodor expressed liis wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and ten years of age, should be nomi¬ 
nated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough to 
approve. The imbecility of Ivan was so great that, had it not been for the 
influence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitioua 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have l:«en set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, how¬ 
ever, were resolved to preserve the right of succession in their own blood; 
and Sophia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental endowments, in 
the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable courage, set the example 
of contesting the throne, first in the name of her idiot brother and next in 
her own name: for when her plans were ripe she did not scruple to declare 
that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the rightful heir. But os all 
her machinations were carefully conducted with a colour of justice on behalf 
of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of interested motives, which, in the early 
part of the plo]., would have defeated her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans^ the Narishkins urged 
with unabating activity the claims of Peter. Prientfe arose in differont quar¬ 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
arts of fascination whioh were in*esistiblo, to make common cause with her; 
and wliem her eyes failed to impi*ess their sluggard hearts, slie was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and prodigal Sophia. 

The accession of fourteen thousand soldiers to her side—men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood—deiermined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in the fiist instance to extorminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the life of the prince. A rumour was accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkina had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these cliarges; and the populace, who were universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor and friend 
ofSophia. Affairs were now ripe forrevolt. Thechiefsof tho strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and for tlireo 
days iti succession this baud of legalised plunderers committed the most extra¬ 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encouraging 
patronage of Sophia. In tlieir fury they muraered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to be inimical to tlio views of tlie princess; and 
bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins, 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on tho spot, and 
sixty of her immediate kindred were shortly after put to death in the most 
cruel manner. 

The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom¬ 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she lied in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, in 
her arras: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail: her pursuers wore 
rapidly gaining on her; she coukl liear the sound of their yells, and Uie tramp 
of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horrors of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Ih’inity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol¬ 
lowed on the moment: the despairing mother had just time to gain the foot 
of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raising his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from, the body, when a noise of approaching horsemen was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated—his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the chuveh were struck with terror—dismayed by the apprehension 
of some sudden change in the fortune of the day; he abandoned his grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was pi'escrved to Russia. 

The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was the decla- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name of Ivan. That prince, however trem¬ 
bled at the prospect of incurring the responsibility of a trust to which he felt 
himself to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half-brother 
Peter to bo associated with him in tlie government. Tliis request, which was 
considered on all sides reasonable enough, could not be refused without 
increasing the difficulties of Sophia’s party, and rendering such further mea¬ 
sures necessary aa might probably betray her motives too soon. It was there¬ 
fore sanctioned by the nobles; aiid on the 6th of May, 1681, the coronation of 
Ivan and Peter were celebrated in due form; Sophia being nominated regent, 
on account of the imbecility of the one and the youth of the other. Thus 
far Sophia had carried her purpose. She was now in possession of the power 
to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but she panted to have that 
power formally assigned and publicly acknowledged. In order the more 
effectually to exclude Peter from any future lien upon the throne, sbebrought 
about a marriage between Ivan pd a young Soltikov; trusting to the issue 
for an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the prince, \vhose dawning 
genius, even at that early age, she apjieared to dread.c 


THE Cnn.DHOOD AND YOUTH OP PETER 

During Sophia’s government Peter continued to reside with his mother 
in the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken awav from him and not replaced by another; 
he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own age and with¬ 
out any intelligent occupation: such an existence would certainly have 
spoiled and maimed a loss-gifted nature. Upon Peter it only liad the effect, 
as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in later years the want 
of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound education. By reason 
of this neglect Peter had to study much when he reached maturity; besides 
this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent deprived liini of that train¬ 
ing of the character in intoreoursc with other people which is the mark of an 
ecuicntcd man. From his youth Peter adopted the rough habits of those who 
surrounded him, an extreme want of self-restraint, and hideous debauchery. 

But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of 
all intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not bo destroyed. He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he elected 
to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince Iakov 
Dolgoruki that he had possessed on instrument "by means of which it was 
possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot."^ The 
young czar wished to see the instrument, but Dolgoruki replied that it had 
been stolen; so Peter commissioned the prince, who had gone to France as 
ambassador, to purchase there for him such an instrument. _ In 1688 Dolgo¬ 
ruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical instruments, 
but there was no one amongst the czar’s entourage who had any understand¬ 
ing of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, but neither did 
he know how to use the instimments; finally he found a Dutchman, Franz 
Timmerman, who explained to him the significance of the objects. The czar 
began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of fortification with 
him. The teacher was not a great authority on these matters, but he knew 
sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented pupil worked out every¬ 
thing himsolf; but his education had been neglected to such an extent that 
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^vhen he was learnhig the four rules of arithmetic, at the age of sixteen, l\e 
could not write a single line correctly and did not even know liow to divide 
one word from the other, joining two or three together with continual mis¬ 
takes and omissions. 

Some time later Peter was in tlie village of Izmailov, and strolling through 
the storehouses, he looked over a lot of old things that had belonged to the 
cousin of the czar Michael Feodorovitch—Nikita Ivanovitch Romanov, who 
had been distinguished in his time for his remarkable love of knowledge. 
Ilere he found a foreign-built vessel and questioned Franz Timmerman about 
it; the latter could tell him only that it was an English boat, which had the 
superiority over Russian boats as being able to sail nob only with tho wind 

but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
liiin how to sail it. Tim¬ 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter tho DLitoliman, 
Ohrisfcian Brandt (ICars- 
tcin Brandt, as Peter 
called him). ^ The czar 
Alexis Michailovitcli had 
thought of building aslup 
and launching it at As- 
trakhan, and bocl thore- 
■ fore sent for shipwrights 
from Holland; but tho 
shin that had been built 
and launched at Astra¬ 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship¬ 
wrights were dispersed, 
and one of them, the 
ship's oai'pen ter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived in Moscow 
peteu Tins GREAT where he gained a living 

(107M725) by doing carpon tor’s 

work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter's presence manoeuvred it on the river laum. Peter was astonished 
at such art and himself repeated the experiment several times witli Brandt 
but not always successfully; it was di/Rcult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to be taken to a pond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difficult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaslavl would be suitable 
for his purpo.se; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen,* Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the Troiisa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the lake, which greatly pleased 
hiiTL On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go again 
to i ereiaslavl in order to take the boat thei-e. The czaritza could not refuse 
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her beloved son, although she was much against such a project out of fear 
for hifi life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the 
river Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
foundation of his ship building. 

At that period Peter’s divereions with his companions began to lose their 
playful character. He enrolled amongst them volunteers of every condition 
and in 1687 he formed with them two i*egular regiments, called by the name 
of the two royal villages near Moscow—the Preobrazlienski and the Semen- 
ovski. Sopliia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these diversions 
as foolish extravagances; Hatalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, did not 
herself sec anything more in them than tlie amusements of a spirited, impet¬ 
uous youth, and thought to steady him by marriage. She found for him a 
bride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautifulyoung girl; her father, 
an okolnilchi, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his name 
changed to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of January, 
1689. Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only married to 
please liis mother; in fact, lie married os the majority of men married at that 
period. His mother hojied that when the young man was married he would 
Degin to load the life that was considered fitting tor exalted personages. But 
soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to break up in the rivers, 
Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there occupied himself with the build¬ 
ing of ships. His mother wished to draw him away and demanded his return 
to Moscow under the pretext of a requiem service for the czar Theodore; 
“ You were pleased to summon mo to Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, 
" and I was ready to come, but verily there is business on hand.” His mother 
insisted that he should come to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos¬ 
cow, but after a month he was again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved 
his mother and in his letters shared with her the satisfaction he experienced in 
the success of liis work. "Thanks to your prayers/’ he wrote, "all is well, 
and the ships are a groat success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not unde^ 
stand her son's passion, and moreover feared Sophia’s inimical designs; there¬ 
fore she called him again to Moscow. His young wife also weaned for his 
presence and wrote to him, calling him "her joy, her light, her darling,” 
and begging him either to come ba^ or let her come to him. Peter, recalled 
by his moBicr's persistent demands, unwillingly returned that summer to 
Moscow.^^ 


PETER ASSERTS CONTROL 

It is alleged, with what truth we know not, that at this period Sophia 
and her favourite, Prince Galitzin, engaged the new chief of the Strelitz to 
sacrifice the young czar to their ambition. It appears at least that six hun¬ 
dred of those soldiens were to seize on that prince's person, if not to murder 
him. Peter was once more obliged to take refuge in the monastery of the 
Trinity, the usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous 
soldiery. There he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of 
forces, treated with the captains of the steelitz, and sent for some_ Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, 
from his already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested her abhor¬ 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriarch to her brother to assure him of her 
innocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had been marked out for assassination. 

Peter’s cause prevailed. All the conspirators were j]imished with great 
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severity the leaders were beheaded, otherswereknouted, or had their tongues 
cut out/and were sent into exile. Prince Galitzin escaped with his life, by 
the intercession of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, but he 
forfeited all his property, which was immense, and was banished to the 
neighbourhood of Archangel r.. , . . . 

The scene concluded with shutting up the Princess Sophia m a convent 
near Moscow, where she i-emained in confinement until her death, which did 
not happen until fifteen years afterwards. Prom that period Peter was real 
sovereign. His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. He led a retired life, and died in 1696. 

Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of body and mind, capable of 
all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review his whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That he was 

not altogether a monster of wickedness 
was not the fault of Sophia and her 
minister, whose deliberate purpose it 
was to destroy in him every germ of 
good, that lie might become odious and 
insupportable to the nation. They 
succeeded only in impairing the health, 
corrupting the morals, and hardening 
the heart of the youthful czar; it was 
no more in their power to deprive him 
of his lofty nature than to have given 
it to him. General Menesius, a learned 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis had in¬ 
trusted his education, lefiised to betray 
him, and was, therefore, driven from his 
oiiarge. The first impressions on tho 
mind of Peter were allowed to be re¬ 
ceived from coarse and sordid amuse¬ 
ments, and from foreigners, who were 
repulsed bv the jealousy of the boyars, 
hated by the superstition of tho people, 
and despised by tho general ignorance. 
Thus it was hoped that he would at 
last be driven by public execration to 
quit the palace for a monk’s cell; but 
the very means which were taken to ensure his disgrace served to lay the 
foundations of his greatness and glory. 

Kept at a distance fx’om the throne, Peter escaped the influence of that 
atmosphere of cifeminacy and flattery by which it is environed; tho hatred 
with which he was in.spired against the destroyers of his family increased the 
energy of his character. He knew that he must conquer his place upon the 
tliroue, which was held by an able and ambitious sister, and encircled by a 
barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, Ms childliood had that whioh ripened ago 
too often wants, it had an aim in view, of which his genius, already bohl and 
p6r.sevoriug, had a thorough comprehension. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spirit, who had come from afar to try thoir forfcuno, his powoi’S wero 
rapidly unfolded. One of them, Lefort, who doubtless perceived in this 
young barbarian the traces of civilisation, which had perhaps been left there 
by his first tutor, gave him an idea of the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
particularly of the military art. 
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Lefoi'fc, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not understand 
much of tliG military service, neittier was he a man of literature, having 
applied himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but ho had seen a 
great deal, and was capable of forming a right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indebted for everytiiing to his own genius: besides, lie under¬ 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was learning at that 
time, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Finding 
him,self agreeable to Peter, Lcfort attached himself to that prince’s service; 
by administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, ana confirmed this 
intimacy by his abiliti&s. Tlie czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
design a Russian sovereign could then possibly form—that of abolishing the 
seditious and barbarous body of the strelitz, The attempt to reform the 
janissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
went to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, 
at his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics; and some of tlie sons of boyars were chosen for their officers, 
But in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degrees, 
setting them an example himself, and serving successively ns private soldier, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of the company. 

This company, which had been raised by Peter only,^ soon increased in 
numbers, and was afterwards the regimenfcof Preobrajensld guards- Another 
comiDany, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
known by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom ho could depend, trained by General Gor¬ 
don, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners. Ixefort, who 
bad seen vevy btUe sarvice, yet was qualified for any commiasiou, uudeTUyek 
to raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to servo under him; and suddenly he was made gen¬ 
eral of this little army, wliicli had been raised as mucli to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock lights which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be eree^d, which 
one part of his new troops was to defend and the other to attack. The differ¬ 
ence on this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham, engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which there wore several soldiers JpHed and a 
groat many wounded. Lefort, who comnianded the attack, received a con¬ 
siderable wound. Tliese bloody sports were intended to inure the tmops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long time before this could be etfeetea, and 
not without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
entertainments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Letort 
a general, notwithstanclhig this favourite had never borne any commission by 
land, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never berore 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
True, he wfis an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 

troops than his regiment. . 

By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, ws., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the held with 
a multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such was the government or the 
Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued 

its state of decline, but would have been easily destroyed had they con- 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or 'with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral Lefort Imd soon more than an empty title. He om]:)loyecl both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two 
thirty-gun ships, at the moutlx of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into 
the Don. Tliese vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Crlm 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite tlie czar to essay his arms against her; 
at the same time disputes ■were pending with China respecting the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia, 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was 
left free to pursue his deigns of conquest ou the European side of his 
dominions. 


A.ZOY TAKRN FIIOM THE TUKKS 

It was not so ea.sy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, tho 
same who surrendered Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Korea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, hod gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces in Hungary; and the Poles were at least able to repol 
the incursions of tlie Grim Tatara 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; 
he was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; 
by a body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, 
officers of Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a largo train of 
artillery. In short everything was ready for this grand expedition (1694). 
The Russian army began its march under the command of Marshal Shere¬ 
metrev, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack tho town 
of Azov, situated at the mouth of tho Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would 
take upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts 
which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended 
by a numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in build¬ 
ing long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together -with two Dutch fri¬ 
gates, were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready iu time, they 
could not get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Rus¬ 
sians, having never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first 
attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name waa Jacob, had the direction of the 
^tmery under the command of General Schein; for as yet they had none 
but foreign officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign engi- 
neps and lOTeign pilots, 'rhia Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
hchem, the Prussian general, it seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to sucli treat¬ 
ment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutuiy; and after thev had un¬ 
dergone that corporal punishment, they continued in the service as usual This 
Dantziker was of another way of thinking, and determined to be revenged: 
wliereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted to the enemy, turned Mohammedan, 
and defended the town with great success. The besiegers made a vain attempt 
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to storm it, and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise tbe 
siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 lie marched a second time to attack the town of Azov 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czaPs suc¬ 
cess was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to see completely 
equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks that had 
been sent from Constantinople, and took some of them. The siege was car¬ 
ried on regularly, tliough not entirely after the English manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than the English, and the parapets were as high as 
ramparts. ^ At lengtli the garrison surrendered, tlie 28th of July, 1696, with¬ 
out obtaining any of the honours of war; they were likewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 

The czar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
likewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to make himself master of the straits of Caffa, which open the pas¬ 
sage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before Azov, 
and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to consist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The principal nobility and the wealth¬ 
iest merchants wore obliged to contribute to the ntting out of this fleet; and, 
as he thought that the estates of the clergy ou^ht to bear a proportion in the 
service of the common cause, orders were issued that the patriarch, the 
bishopsj and the superior clergy should find money to forward this new expe¬ 
dition, in honour ot their country, and for the genera) advantage of Cliristen- 
dom. He likewise obliged the Cossaoks to build a number of light boats, such 
as they use themselves, with which they might easily infest the whole coast 
of the Crimea. Tlie sclieme was to drive the Tatars and Turks forever out 
of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce with 
Persia, through Georgia. This is the veiy branch of trade ^vllioh the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the Crimea, which the 
czar seemed likely to subdue. 

Before Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before his return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, under the name of Helena. She hocl long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by ner aveision to his foreign favourites and the arts they intro¬ 
duced. 

After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to military toil. _ With 
this view, he made liis army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had 
fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. 
Marshal Shcremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the 
other general officers, took precetlence of their sovereign, who pretended he 
had no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his exam¬ 
ple that merit ought to be the only road to miliiary preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especially in that os the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view in the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year before, was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, to which 
he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 

II. TV.—VOL. jcvn. s 
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Upon this occasion wag struck the first medal in Russia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that country, is remarkable: ‘Peter I, the 
august emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov, with these words, 
“ Yictorioua by fire and water.” 


SCHEMES OE CONQUEST 

The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed itself in the siege of 
Azov, his first military enterprise. He wished to civilise his people by begin¬ 
ning with, the art of war by sea and land. That art would open the way for 
all the others into Russia, ajid protect them there. By it the czar was to con¬ 
quer for his empire that element which, in his eyes, was the greatest civiliser 
of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of nations 
with each other. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay sti-etched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, tliei*eforc, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the same whence, in the ninth century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire, was within his roach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe; it was c-specially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Finland and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses. It mattered not; everything was to 
be tried to attain so important an object. 

Peter, liowever, did not deem it proper to begin such an arduous enter¬ 
prise until he should have made himself bettor acquainted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which wore recommended 
to him as models. He was deshous, with his own eyea^ of beholding civilisa¬ 
tion in what he supposed to ho its mature state, and to improve himself in the 
details of government, in the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the several 
arts which he wished to introduce among his countrymen. 

CONSPIRACY TO MURDER PETER 

But he was not allowed to depart in pence. Tire announcement of Iris 
intention wa.g received with deep disgust by his bigoted subjects. The strelitz 
in particular, who saw themselves supplanted by the regiments disciplined in 
the European manner, were actively hostile. The childhood and youth of 
Peter had several times escaped from their rage; and now, in the horror 
which was inspired by his approacliing departure for pmfaiic Europe, they 
determined to sacrifice the impious czar who was ready to defile lumself by 
the sacrilegious touch of foreigners whom they abhorred. They saw in the 
midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, who would remain 
masters of their holy city; while they themselves, exiled to the army, were 
destined to fight at a distance on tlie frontier. Nor was this their only griev¬ 
ance, for Peter had given ordeiu to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels; and 
of this sudden creation they complained, as being an msupportable tax in the 
piidst of ail already ruinous war, and as rendering it necessary to introduce 
into their sacred land a fresh supply of those ecliismatical artisans who were 
preferred to them. A few days before the departure of their sovereign, 
Tsikler and Sukanini, two of the strelitz leaders, plotted a nocturnal confla¬ 
gration. They knew that Peter would be the firet to hasten to it; and in the 
midst of the tumult and confusion common to such accidents, they meant to 
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murder him without mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had 
been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand. The principal consph-ators assembled at a banquet, and sought 
in intoxicating liquors the courage requisite for the dreadful work before them. 
But drunkenness produces various effects on different constitutions. of 
the villains lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious pretext, 
promising their accomplices to lutum in time, and hurried to the czar to 
disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders 
that, exactly at eleven, the haimt of the couspimtors should be closely sur¬ 
rounded. Bhortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should fuid them alieady 
fettered by his guards. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 
he found himself, single and unarmetl, in the midst of the ferocious gang at 
the instant when they wci-e vociferating an oath tliat they would achieve his 
destruction. 

At his unexpected appearance they all rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
coinprehonclin^ the full extent of his danger^ exasperated at the supposed dis¬ 
obedience of his guards, and furious at having thiowii liimself into peril, liacl 
yet the presence of mind to conceal liis emotions. Having gone too far to 
recode, he unhesitatingly advanced among the thi’ong of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, iu a calm and natural tone, said, that “as he was passing by 
their house ho saw a light in it, and guessing that they were amusing them¬ 
selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures." He tlien seated him¬ 
self, and drank to his assassins, wlio, standing up around him, could not avoid 
putting the glass about, and drinking his health. 

But they soon begau to exchange looks and agns. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said, in alow voice, “Brother, it is timel" The 
latter, for what reason is unicnown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, "Not 
yet," when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him do^vn by n blow in the face, 
and exclaimed, “If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for me!” This 
blow, and the sight of the guards, thi’cw the assassins into consternation; 
they foil on their knees and implored forgiveness. “Cham them!" replied the 
terrible czar. Then turning to the officer of the guards, he struck him, imd 
reproached him with his want of punctuality; but the latter showed him his 
order; and the czar perceiving hia mistake, clasped him in his aims, kissed 
him oil the forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and entrusted him with the 
custoily of the traitors. 

I’lis "s^engeance was teriible; the punishment wag more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the sense of 
suffering. To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a 
column, the members being symmetrically arranged around them, ns orna¬ 
ments—a scene worthy of a government of mastem and of slaves, brutifying 
each other, whose only god was fear. 

PETER TRAVELS TO ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE 

After this terrific execution, Peter began hia journey in April, 1697, trav¬ 
elling incognito in the I’etinue of his three ambassadors, General Lefort, the 
boj^ar Alexis Golovin, and Yonitsin, diah, or secretaiy of state, who had been 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hundred per¬ 
sons. The czar^ reserving to himself only a valet de chartibre, a servant in liverj^^ 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled iti 
history, either ancient or modem, for a sovereign of fivc-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to learn the art of govern¬ 
ment. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trium¬ 
phant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attacliecl to his 
interest, the death of his brother Ivon, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just made of tlie conspiraLoi-s 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be disturbed during hia alienee. The regency he entrusted to the 
boyar Strecknev and Prince Romadonovski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had ^en trained by General Gordon continued at Mos¬ 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Having thus provided against every contingency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion for travelling, and hia desire of improvement. He had 
previously sent threescore yoimg Russians of Lefort’a regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in ordoj* to learn the art of 
navigation and the method of constructing galleys: forty more sot out by liis 
direction for Holland, to bo instructed in the art of building and working 
large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the land forces and 
to learn the military discipline of that nation. 

At that period, Musfc^ha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitatin^in its choice between the princo 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William 111 reigned over Engloiid; Louis 
XIV was on the point of concluding the Treaty of Ryswiclc; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king; and Cliarles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter liret visited Livonia, whci’e^ at the risk 
of his liberty, he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rucloly 
repulsed by tlie Swedish governor. Thenceforth lie could not re.'st till ho had 
acquired that maritime province through which his empire ivas one day to bo 
enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of Prussia, 
a power which, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
hia ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who was about to rule it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors. Be 
lodged at first in a house belonging to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a small apartment in the yards of the admiralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper’s habit, and went to tlie great shipbuilding village 
of Zaandam. Peter admired the multitude of workmen constantly employed; 
the order and exactness observed in their several departments; the prodigious 
despatch with which they built and fitted out ships; and the vast quantity of 
stores and machines for the greater ease and security of labour. He began 
with purchasing a boat, and maxle a mast for it himself. By degrees he exe¬ 
cuted every part of the construction of a ship, and led the same life all tiie time 
as the carpenters of Zaandam—clad and fed exactly like them; working hard 
at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several mills for sawing timber, 
extracting oil, manufacturing paper, and wire-drawing. He entered liimself 
as a common carpenter, and was enrolled in the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. Tliey commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas* 
and though they were confounded at first to behold a sovereign as tlieir com¬ 
panion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 

Wliilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaandam, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised King Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From hia shop he issued orders to his army in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Turhs. 

Plis troops obtained a victory over the Tatars, in tlie neighbourhood of 
Azov; and a few months after became mastem of the town of Oikapi, or 
Perekop. For hia part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. 
With this view he frequently went from Zaandam to Amsterdam, in order to 
hear the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. Under this master he 
made such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, 
in case of necessity, might be of use, both to himself and to his officers. He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his patriotic 
virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune.'’ 

Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 

Be.sides shipbuilding Peter also turned his attention to machinery, fac¬ 
tories, and industry of every kind. Sometimes he was to bo found sitting 
at the weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and 
plane. He could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning him¬ 
self: "We act obedient to the word of God to our first parent Adam and 
are ^vorking — not because it is necessary, but in order tliat we may have 
a bettor insight into naval affairs and be the more able to go against the 
enemies of Jesus Christ’s name and conquer by his grace.” 

On tlie 9th of September Peter, accompanied l5y Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder William 
of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale-fishing fleet 
which had shortly before arrived, so ns to become acquainted with every¬ 
thing concerning whale-fishing — that important branch of the seaman’s 
activity. 

Peter always took note of everything new and important that he saw. 
Vitsen had to take hun everywhere — to the hospitals, the foundling 
asylums, and’the prayer meetings of different religious sect-s. Ee found 
great pleasure in the anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Ruisch, who had 
greatly advanced the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injec¬ 
tions. It was with difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. 
He stood there transfixed and as it were unconscious, and he could not pass 
before the body of a child, that Beemcd to sraile as if it were alive, without 
kissing it, Plis taste for being pi'esent at surgical operations went so far 
that at iiis request a special door was made in the wall of the St. Peter Hos¬ 
pital, by which he could enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unob-served 
and unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommended to 
him the surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 

After a stay of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, 
where it had long been expected. The entry was even moi'e magnificent 
than at Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his 
embassy in strict incognito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
fetched him in his carriage. Tlie czar wished to take along his dwarf, and 
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when told that space was lacking, lie replied: “Very well, then, ho will 
sit on my lap.” At his command a chive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
being told that one 'before winch there wore no stores was a grinding-mill, 
be wished to onter it at once, hut it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. In was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. “I must see it,” wag the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wot fcet._ Twilight was 
alrCcady setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeing waa at an end. But alas! before entering the Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage ^ive a shaip jolt. “What is it?” ho inquired. He was 
told that the carnage had driven on to a ferry-boat. “I must soo it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the width, leirgth, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to be taken, Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached. The czar was given a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
berl. He preferred a gaiTot. After midnight it oecuiTed to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where Ins ambassadors wci*e. Looking there lor a 
place to sleep in, he fomul a Russian soivant snoring on a boar skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. “Go away, go away, I am going to sloop 
here.” At last he found a comfortable resting place. 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble¬ 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lacc, a large blond wig, and 
a Imt with white feathers. Vibsen led liim to the anteroom of n hall where 
soon the members of the state.g general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passerr before tlic retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chnmbor 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless, “It takes loo long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to liiin. that lie 
would Irave to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled. Thereupon ho demanded that the lords should turn ihoir baclcs 
to him as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com¬ 
mand the lords nothing, as they were tlie reprosentaiivos of the sovereignly 
of the land, but that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that 
the lords would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs. Peter then drew his gieat wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch. 

In the Hague also Peter liad several informal meetings with the stad- 
holder, King William; he became pereonally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van SUngerland, Van Weldc, Van Haven, and with tlie 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagcl. He besought the latter to 
find him someone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer. General Coehom, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the Rassian service. 

As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu¬ 
wenhoek had to conic on board liis yacht. He brought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for^ two hours, and manifested much ^^casuve in the observation of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood in fishe.?. Boerhaavc took him to the Botanical Gardens 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of ob,servation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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Fi’om Leyden, Peter returned to Amsterdam. Hero ho often joined in 
the "work on the galley Tvhich had been commenced at his request. In the 
name of the town Vitsen requested the czar to accept this ship as a present. 
Peter gave it the name Amsterdam, and in the following year, laden witli 
wares bought by Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. 
Pi-om Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandain, ever keen and 
confident, although his Russian attendants trembled and quaked at the 
threatening dangers. On market days he was gi'catly entertained by the 
quacks and tooth drawers. He had one of the latter brought to him, and 
with great dexterity soon acquired the knack necessary for this profession. 
His servants had to provide him with opportunities for practising the newly 
acquired art. 

Through Vitsen the Butch Jews petitioned the czar to permit their 
nation, which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and 
they offered to prove their gratitude by a present of 100,000 gulden. “My 
good Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet 
the time to grant tlie Jews tliis request. Tell them in my name tliat I thank 
thorn for their offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they 
settled in Russia, for although tliey have the reputabion of swindling all 
the world in buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers 
by ray Russians.” 

During his sojourn in. Amsterdam Peter received the joyful news of two 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To cele¬ 
brate tills victory he gave a brilliant ffite to the authorities and merchants 
of the town, The briiUant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more 
decisive for the issue of the war against the Turks. 

On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned 
to the Ha^ie, where he informed King William III of his dpshe to see 
England. The king preceded hhn, and sent three men of war and a yacht 
under the coinmaml of Admiral Mitcliel to conduct the czar. On the 
IStli of January, 1698, accompanied by Menshikov and fifteen other Rus¬ 
sians of his suite, he set sail at Hcllevoetsluis. Soon after the first clnya 
of his aiTival in England, he exchanged the dwelling assigned to him in tho 
royal castle of Somerset for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the 
neighbourhood of the admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal con¬ 
struction yards unseen. There he learned from the master builders how 
to draw up the plan according to which a ship must be built. He found 
extrcniG pleasure in observing the cannon at tne Tower, and also the mint, 
wliich then excelled all otiicm in the art of stamping. 

In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted n sham sea fight at Spit- 
head on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a 
similar spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great 
cathedrals and churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of 
Englisli chiircli worsliip; he also visited the meetiiig-liouses of the Quakers 
and other socks. At Oxford he had the organisation and institutions of 
tlie iinivcr.sity shoivn him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his 
time with handicraftsmen and artists of every kind; from the watchmaker 
to tho cn/Rii maker, all had to show him their work, and he took models 
with him to Rus.sia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always 
dressed cither as an English gentleman or in a naval uniform. 

In HolLind the English merchants had presented the czar with a memo¬ 
rial through tho Earl of Pembroke on the 3i-d of November, in which 
they had petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the czars Michael and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable suni of money for the privilege. The marquis of Carinar- 
tlien now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which author¬ 
ised Carmarthen’s agents to import into the Russian Empire in the first 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, under a tax 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money placed the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, os well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Ferguson of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Perry, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King William made Peter a present of the Rmjal Transfori, a very beau¬ 
tiful yacht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-war, fiye-ancl-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three Iiundred artificera. This colony 
of ingenious men in the scveml arts and professions sailed from liollancl to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the diffei'ent 
places where their service was necessaiy. Those whom he engaged at Amster¬ 
dam took the route of Narva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dbmmions, the officers whom he Imd sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to eiigap some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceedecl 
to Vienna with the other ambassadors. All he liad to do now was to observe 
the military discipline of the Germans, after .seeing the English and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tow to Vienna, he had likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two inonarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of "landlord and landlady," which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to \vlnch 
the Germans gave the name of Wirthschafl, was as follows: The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the arch¬ 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countries. Those who were invited as gu&sts drew lots for tickets; on each 
of which was written the name of tire nation, and the character to be repre¬ 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza, 
another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator; a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a milkwoman; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soldier. They had dances suited to these different char¬ 
acters; and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table. 
On this occasion Peter assumed the Imbit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
character was addressed by everybody, at the same time that they talked 
to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These indeed are trifles," says Vol- 
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account is taken, “but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, m some measure, worthy of being recorded.” ^ 

The insurrection op the strelitz 

Peter wna preparing to continue his journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome wiicii he was mcalled to his own dominions by news of a general insur¬ 
rection of the strclitz, who had qiiitted their posts on the frontiei-s, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter nnmedintely left Vienna in secret, passed tliroueli 
Poland, whore he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived at 
Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of his havine left 

Wlicn Peter I arrived from Vienna lie found that his generals and the 
douinn had acted with too great leniency. He cherishea an old gmdge 
against the strelitz; they had fonned the army of Sophia which had been 
arrayed against that of the czar, and in liis mind was still alive the memory 
of the invasion of the Kremlin, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
jus departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutineers on the plans 
he had inatui'Gci for the good of his country during his journey through 
Ruropc. Ho i-GsoIved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in old Russia n reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular point of attack 
had been his taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, anti abbreviated 
garments. Those therefore snoukl be the rallying-sigii of the Russia of the 
inturo. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards must fall. 
IIo ordered all the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
ofTico with his own hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Squam was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vain to tllvcrt the anger of the czar. “My duty is to protect the people 
and to punish rebels,” was the only answer ho received. 

On the 10th of October a fimt consignment of two hundred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by tlreir wives and children, who ran 
behind tlic carts clianting funeral dirges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman in his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, relates tliat the heads of “five rebels were struck 
off by the noblest hand in Russia.” Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were pre¬ 
viously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures. The 
czar forbade the removal of any of the fcwdiea, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or cxjiosed in the pulDlic squares. Two of Sophia’s female confidantes were 
buried alive, and Sophia heraelf and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu- 
khin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined in monasteries. 
After the revolt of the inliabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered their voyevod 
(1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for the establishment 
of a new army.ff 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

The external I'elations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
Were at this juncture peculiarly favourable to the czar’s grand design of open¬ 
ing a communication ivith the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous ai-my, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eager 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early ago of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progi-ess of his movements; but in the follow¬ 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the tlwone of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor- 
tunit}^ to Poland and Denmark for the rccoveiy of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden, or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by_ choice to 
the throne of Poland, was tlie first to assert this doctrine of restitution, in 
which he was quickly followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esihonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Inp'ia and 
Karelia, that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was^ therefore, 
entered into by the three power’s for the specific vie^v of recovering by^ war 
those provinces that had previously been lost by war But Peter miscal¬ 
culated his means. Tlie arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs, and 
her soldiery were experienced m the field. Tlic Russian troops, on the con¬ 
trary, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 
and Tatars, had as yet but little practice in military operations. Tiro genius 
of Peter alone coulcl have vanquished the difficulties of so unequal a conlosL. 

The preparations that were thus in couise of organisation awakened the 
energies of Charles. Without waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy, 
he sent a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
fleet of forty sail, ho suddenly appeai-ecl befom Copenhagen, compelled the 
king of Denmark within six weeks to sign a peace by whi^i the possession of 
Holstein was confirmed to the reiming duke, and a full indemnity obtainocl 
for all the expenses of the war. lie had no sooner overthrown iho designs 
of the Danish monarch than he turned his arms against Poland. Augustus 
had laid siege to Riga, the capital of Livonia; but that city was defended with 
such obstinacy by Count Dalberg that the Polish general was glad to abandon 
the enterprise, upon the shallow pretext that he wished to spare the Dutch 
merchandise which was at that lime stored in the. port. Thus the confed¬ 
eration was dissolved, and the struggle was left single-handed between the 
Russians and the Swedes. 

Peter, undismayed by the reverses of liis allies, poured into Iiigria an anny 
of sixty thousand men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers; the remainder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, gathered 
from all quartern, nidely clad, armed only with clubs and pikes, and unac¬ 
quainted with the use of fire-arms. The Swedish army, on the other hand, 
was only eight thousand strong; but it was composed of experienced bat¬ 
talions, flushed by recent successes, and commanded by able generals. The 
advanced guards of the Russians were dispemed on their progress, in some 
skirmishes with the Swedes; bub the main body penetrated to the interior, 
and intrenched itself before the walls of Naiva, a fortified place on the banks 
of the Narova, a river that flowed from Lake Peipus into the Baltic Sea. For 
two months they lay loefore the town, when Peter, finding it necessary to 
hasten the movements of some regiments tliat were on their march from 
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Novgorod, as well as to confer with the king of Poland in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Riga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Flemish officei*, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

Hia absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blow directly in the face of the Russians, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchments. The besiegers were filled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued ordem which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst tliie troops. The Russian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke’s secretary, Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, m the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
flying from their posts and impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of tlie Russians as by tl)e superiority of the 
enemy, together with almost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious Charles, who, affecting to despise his antagonist, contented 
himself with retainuig a few general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the ffi-st descent upon Ingria, which cost 
Russia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, but Voltaire reduces the number to twelve liiindred, which, con¬ 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds under which the Russians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 

This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. "The Swedes,” he 
observed, "will liave the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
U8, at last, how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed up his 
succfiM, and pusJied his fortunes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, dated with his tilumplis in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, lie embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that lie would 
never withdraw his army from Pdand until he liacl deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat¬ 
tered forces, and oj-ganlsing fresh means of aggression, was the most remark¬ 
able mistake in the ivliole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 

RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 

While Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gained time for the accom¬ 
plishment of those measures which liis situation suggested.^ Despatching a 
body of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, he repaired in person to 
Moscow, and occupied himself tlu-oughout the ensuing winter in raising and 
training six regiments of infantry, consisting of 1000 mp each, and several 
regiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
bo cast into field pieces; and was prepared in the spring of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities with increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 h.owitzei's. 

Nor did he confine Ins attention to the improvement of the army. Con¬ 
scious of the importance of diffusing employment'amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of tire wool; 
established hospitals, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant jwaces a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a Imowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with levity and contempt by Charles, who appears throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his campaign in Courland and 
Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, and ravaged the domains of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that piovailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to cany these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an inteivicw he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the wealeness of his position and the hopeless¬ 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their affairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his o^Ti resources, was easily deprived of a throne which he seemed to hold 
against the consent of the people, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures ■were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered Ingria, animat¬ 
ing the troops by his presence at the several points to which he cUrected their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor successes, that inspired tlie soldiers with confi- 
denoe and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
wliicli last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of enthusiasm amongst the soldiere, who were now becoming inured to notion, 

An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dovpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Slieremetrev fell In with tho main body of 
the enemy on the lat of Januaiy, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
compelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa¬ 
sion, the Swedes are said to have lost three tlrousand men, while there wore 
but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme¬ 
diately created a field-marshal,and public thanks were offered up for tlio vie tory. 

Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Peipus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and maimed another upon Lake 
Ladoga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing, Thus 
guarded at the vulnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plans in the 
interior with greater certainty and effect. 

Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime inarched upon Marienburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingria, achieving on liis progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Huinolova. The garrison at 
Marienburg, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the inhabitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intemperate officer having set fire to the powder maga¬ 
zine, to prevent the negotiation from being effected, by which a number of 
soldiers on both sides were killed, the Russians fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the towi. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF AN EMPEESS 

Amongst the prisoners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha, an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of Mai’ienburg. 
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She had been maiTiecl the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when she appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was sup¬ 
posed to have perished in the melde. Struck with her appearance, and curi¬ 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and apiwinted her to the superintendence of his household affaire, 
Bauer was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his intercourse 
with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum¬ 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
truth of the charge. Bauer is said to liave denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his intei’^t to acquit tlie lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be. it is certain that Prince Menshikov, 
seeing her at tlie general's house, ana 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general to transfer her services to his 
domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who 
was under too many obligations to the 
prince to leave him tlie option of a re¬ 
fusal, 

Martha now became the avowed 
mistress of the libertine Mensliikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1703, when, at the early age 
of nineteen, she enslaved the czar as 
much by her talents as by her beauty, 
and exchanged the house of the piince 
for the palace of the sovereign. The ex¬ 
traordinary influence slie subsequently 
exercised when, from having^ been tlie 
mistress she iDecame the wife of the 
czar, and [rRiniateiy the empress Cftith- 

erine, developing, throughout the van- i ^ « -d * u* 

oils turns of licr fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of him¬ 
self, opens a page in history not less wonderful than instructive. The car¬ 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was coininoii in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remarks, the union of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the rums 
of a pillaged town, is an incident which the most marvellous combinations m 
fortune and merit never produced before or sintK in tlie annals of the world. 
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MILITARY SUCCESS: FOUNDATION OF ST. rBTERSBURO 

The most important operations of the campfugn in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of which i^ue from the extremity or 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic. 
Close to the point where tlie river flowed from the lake was an island, on wnicn 
stood the strongly fortified town of Noteborg. ^ This pl^e, mintaming a 
position that was of the utmost consequence to his future views, Peter resoivea 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded in carrying it by assault. A profusion of rewards and honoura were 
on this occasion disti'ibuted amongst the army, and a triumphal procession 
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■was made to MoscoWj in whidi the prisoners of war followed iu the train of the 
conqueror The name of Noteborg was changed to that of Schlusselburg, or 
city of tlie key, because that place was the key to Ingria and Finland. The 
solemnities and pomp by which these triumplis wore celebrated wore still 
treated with contempt by Cliarles, who, believing that he could at any moment 
reduce the Russians, continued to pm-sue his victories over Augustus. But 
Peter was rapidly acquhing power in the very direction which was most fatal 
to his opponent, and which was directly calculated to lead to the speedy 
accomplishment of his final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of tlic Neva was the first object to be 
achieved. The expulsion of tlie enemy from all the places lying immediately 
on its borders and the possession or destruction, of all the posts which the 
Swedes lielcl in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the i^lans of tlie czar. 
Already an important fortress lying close to the river was besieged and reduced, 
and two Swedish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar in person. 
Further successes over the Sivedisli gim-boats, that hovered near the mouth 
of the river, hastened his victorious progress; and wlien he had made himself 
master of tlie fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused to consider 
whether it -would be advisable to strengthen that place, and make it the ceniro 
of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to the sea. TJie 
latter proposal was decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with brush¬ 
wood, inhabited by a few fishermen, and not veiy distant from the oinboiichnre 
of the Neva, was chosen as the most favourable site for a new fortress. Tlie 
place was, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Island, and 
was apparently ill adapted for tne destinies that in after-times surrounclcd it 
with gloiw and splendour. On this pestilential spot, Peter laid the foundor 
tions of the fortress of St. Petersburg, which gimlually expanded into a city 
and ultimately became the capital of the empire. 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
sw’amps, was one vast morass. It did not yield a particle of stone, and the 
materials with which the citiwlel was built w'ere derived from tho ruins of the 
works at Nianshantz. Not were these the only difficulties against which 
Peter had to contend in the conslmctiou of the fortifications. The labourers 
were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged to toil by such 
expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were tliey 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to carry Uio 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirls of their 
coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was com¬ 
pleted withiii five months, and before the expiration of a year St. Petersburg 
contained thirty thousand houses and huts of different descriptions. 

So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without clangor, as 
well as extreme labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his pur¬ 
poses by ordinary obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a 
variety of countries, including Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, 
and Finlanders; and employed them, without intermifision, and without 
shelter from an inclement climate of sixty degi*ees of latitude, in deepening 
the channels of the rivers and raising the general level of the islands, which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. Tlie severity of tho 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caused a great mortality amongst 
the workmen. A hundred thousand men are said to have perished in tho 
first year. While this fort was in progress of erection, Peter despatched 
Menshikov to a little island lying nearer to the mouth of the river, to build 
another fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the fortress 
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was made by himself in wood._ He gave it the name of Kronstadt, which with 
the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. Under the cannon of this 
impregnable fortress the lai’gest fleet might float in shelter. 

Tlie establisliment of a new city on so unfavorable a site, and the con- 
templated ipmoval of the seat of government, received considerable oppo¬ 
sition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior cradea. 
who regarded the place with teiTor, in consequence of the mortality^ had 
already produced. Tlie discontent of the lower orders broke out in loud 
complaints during Peter’s temporaiy absence. No measures short of the 
most despotic could have compelled the inliabitants of Moscow to inigiate 
to the blealc and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter ^yas not slow to caiTV 
such measiu'ea into effect. 


^ If the people could have looked beyond tlie convenience of the moment 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the wisdom of the change. The paramount object of Peter’s policy was 
the internal improvement of Russia. The withdmwal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior to an 
imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they would be brought into 
closer intercourse with civilised Europe, and acquire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, was evidently calculated to promote that object, 
which was distinctly kept in view in the place upon which the city was built. 
Peter bad not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his resi¬ 
dence in Holland, That country, the inhabitants of which in Pliny’s time 
wore described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to which element, 
the laud or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed fiom the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the people; and Peter, profiting by their experi¬ 
ence, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations of St. 
Petersburg. Ho employed several Dutcli architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with row's of trees, 
attest the accuracy witli wliich the design was accomplished, To a neigh¬ 
bouring islaud, which he made a depot for timber, lie gave the name of New 
Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an a^nowiedgment of the 
obligations he owed to tliat country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in tlie commercial 
relations invited by the establisliment of St Petersburg, Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, freighted 
with merchandise, stood into the river. Before tlie exphatiou of a year, 
another vessel froui Holland arrived; and the thiid vessel, within the year, 
that entered the new port was from England. These gratifying facts inspired 
confidence amongst those who had been disposed to look upon the project 
with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power was now rapidly growing 
up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in evei;y direction oyer 
Ingria. The variety of affaii’s which, at this juncture, occupied his attention 
sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity and the extraordinary energy 
of his mind. At nearly the same time that lie founded a new capital he was 
employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, Smolensk, Azov, and 
Archangel; and in assisting the luifortimate Augustus with men and money. 
Cornelius van Bruyer, a Dutcliman, who at that period was travelling in 
Holland, states that Peter infoimed him that, notwithstanding all these 
undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles i-emaining in his coffers, after provid¬ 
ing for all the charges of the war. 

The advances that the czar was thus making iu strengthening and civi¬ 
lising the empire were regarded with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
building a city, as he should soon find time to take it from him pd set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his prepa¬ 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia ''respectable” upon the Euxine. 

renewed hostilities 

The time was now appi*oaching when the decision of the di3piito.s in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back upon Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of Februaiy, 1704, the primate of War¬ 
saw threw off his allegiance to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
the diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for his 
accomplishments, v'ho was accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence to 
either side; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
whose vSaxon ti’oops were every day suffering fresh cliscomfiturea from the 
Swedish army, sent that monarcb a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
to support his claims in the undecided province. The military force of Rus¬ 
sia had now become a formidable body, highly disciplined, and fully oquip])ocl; 
and Peter, witliout loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disposed the remainder 
of his army into two divisions, one of which he sent under the command of 
Field-Marshal Sheremetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while he took in person the 
conduct of the other against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously established there, was forced to capitu¬ 
late by a rm de guerre, It was necessaiy in the first instance to become 
master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
the entrance of the Embach. Upon the advance of a Swedish squadron 
a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole 
of the enemy’s fleet. Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, finding that 
the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an ingenious device to 
procure entrance into the town. He disguised two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swedisli 
standards and flags. These pretended Swedes attaclcecl the trenches, and 
the Russians feigned a fight. The gairison of the town, deceived by apijoar- 
ances, made a sortie, when the false attackers and the attacked reunited, 
fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great slaughter ensued, and, 
to save the remainder of the garrison, the commandant sm’renderecl. 

At Narva Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted under 
his own personal command. Sword in hand, he attacked three bastions 
that offered the strongest points of defence, carried them all, and burst into 
the town. The barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 
himself. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
infuriated men; and Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him¬ 
self amongst the barbaxiana who refused to obey his orders and slew several 
of them ill the public streets. ^ A number of the unfortunate citizens had 
taken refuge in the h6tel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloody sword on the table, declaring that it was stained not 
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■witli the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their lives. 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of all Ingria, tlie government of whicli he conferred upon Menzikov, whom 
he created a prince of the empire and major-general in the army. The eleva¬ 
tion of Menzikov, throueh the various grades of the service, from, his humble 
situation as a pastrycook's boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobility, who were now taught 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar. 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pride of 
station ceased to possess any influence nt court. TJie great body of the 
people, impressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
with a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
he drew around liira the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
pow’er he w’as daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 
empire in the hearts of a scattered population, as various in habits and in 
language as it had always been discordant in interests and disunited in action. 

Having acquired this valuable possession, and secured himself in St. 
Petersburg against the Swedes, it w^as the profound policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Chaiiea and Augustus, with a view to weaken by diver¬ 
sion tlie strength of the former. He accordingly made a great offer of assist¬ 
ance to the dethroned king, and despatched General Repuin with six thousand 
home and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; while he advanced 
in person into Couriand at the liead of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, having fallen in with the Swedisn general Lewenhaiift, who 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in which the czar’s troops 
lost between five thousand and six thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
than two thousand. Petcr^ notwitlistanding, penetrated into Couriand, end 
laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the Swedes degraded themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and archives of the dukes of Couriand, descending even into the mauso¬ 
leums to rob the dead of their jewels. The Russians, however, before they 
would take charge of the vaults, made n Swedisli colonel sign a certificate 
that theh sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH APPAinS 

The greatest part of Couriand, as well as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquered in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedisli Idng at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies of Russia and Saxony were 
encamped, recalled him from his rcpi^. Peter immediately hastened to the 
field, and found all the avenues occupied by Swedish troops. A battle ensued 
near Fraustadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the command of General SchuUemberg, to the number of eighteen thou^d 
men, six thousand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignificant exception, they were nearly all slain. Some authonties 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a French regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon artillery; but it is certain that the most sanguinary ntroci- 
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ties were committed on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which two 
crowns appeared to he dependent. 

The consequences of this overthrow would liave been immediately fatal 
to Augustus, but for tlie energy of the czar, who, rapidly organising an aimy 
of twenty thousand men, urged that wavering prince to take advantage of 

the absence of Charles in 
ony, and throw himself oucc 
more into Poland, A revolt in 
Astrakhan called Peter into that 
part of his territories; but he 
deputed ^ General Patkul, a 
brave Livonian, who had for¬ 
merly made his escape from tlie 
hands of Charles, and had 
passed from the scivice of Au¬ 
gustus into that of the czar, to 
explain the necessity of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to 
the advice of his ally, and 
marched into Poland; but ho 
had no sooner made good his 
progress than, sudclonly panic- 
struck by the increasing suc- 
ce^es of Charles, he resolved to 
sue for peace upon any terms 
at which it could be procured. 
He accordingly invested two 
ambassadors with full powers 
to treat confidentially with 
Charles, and had the temerity 
to cast Patkul into prison. 
While the plonipotontiaries wero 
negotiating this shameful treaty 
at the camp of Charles XII, 
Menshikov joined the forces of 
Augustus at Kalish with thirty 
thousand men. The consterna¬ 
tion of Augustus at this imex- 
pected reinforcemont was inde- 
, , , , . , , ,, . scribable; and his confusion 

mounted atoosfc to despair upon the receipt of mtelligence that ten thousand 
bwedes, under the command of General Meierfeldt, were on their march to 
give nun battle. 

In this dilemma he transmitted a private rae.ssage to General Meierfeldt 
to inlorm hun of the negotiation he ha<l opened with his master; but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair eis a mere pretext to gain time 
made preparations for hostilities. ^ The superior force of the Russians docidecl 
the fate of the day, and, after havmg defeated the Swedes with great slaughter, 
they entered Warsaw m triumph. Had Augustus mlied upon the energy and 
friendship of lug a ly, he would now have been replaced upon his throne; but 
tire tmidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy of Charles was 
prolific of misfortunes He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a victor wJien he 
was met by his owti plenipotentiaries, who placed before him the treaty they 
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had just concluded, by which he had forfeited the crown of Poland forever 
His humiliation^ waa complete. TIuis the weak and vacillating Augustus 
nesh from a triumph tJiafc ought to^ have placed him upon the throne of 
Polancj, was a vassal in its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leinsic 
and reigning in hia lost electorate. ^ 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
had plunged him only drew down fresh contempt upon his head. He wrote to 
Charles a letter of explanation and apology, in which he begged pardon for 
having obtained a victory against his will, protesting that it was entirely the 
act of the Russians, whom it was his full intention to have abandoned in 
conformity with the wishes of Charles; and assuring that monarch that he 
would do anything in hia power to render him satisfaction for the great wrong 
he had committed in daring to beat his troops. Nob content with this piece 
of humility, and fearing to remain at Wai-saw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
in the heart of Ins o^vn dominions, where the members of his family were 
fugitives, he surrendered in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
conscious of his atlvantages not to avail himself of them to the full, and not 
only made the tbnid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by v’liich 
he renounced the crown of Poland, abandoned his alliance with the czar, 
^rrendcred the Swedish prisonei-s, and gave up all tlie deserters, including 
General Patkul, whom Augustus had arrested by a violation of good faith, 
but ho forced him to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratulating him on his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkul was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condemned him to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 

The timid and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty 
of Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a 
statement of the whole circumstances before the principal ]>oteutates of 
Europe, and declared his determination to use all the means in his power to 
drive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holding of a conference with seveml of the Polish grandees, whom he 
completely gained over to his side by the suavity of his manners. At a sub¬ 
sequent meeting it waa agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact vacant, 
and that a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a king, "l^ien 
the diet assembled, Peter urged upon their attention the peculiar circumstances 
in which the country was placed, and the impossibility of effecting any sub¬ 
stantial resistance against the ambitious intrigues of Charles, unless a new 
king were placed upon the throne. His views were confirmed by the voice of 
the assembly, who agreed to the public declaration of an interregnum, and to 
the investiture of the primate in the office of regent until the election should 
have taken place. 


CHARLES XII INVADES RUSSIA (1707 A.D.) 

But while these proceedings were going forward at Lublin, King Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of Europe, 
was advancing into Poland at the head of sixteen Swedish regiments, and was 
received with regal honours in all the places through which he passed. Nor 
was this the only danger tliat threatened to arrest the course of the proposed 
arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of Poland. Charles, whose 
campaign in Saxony had considerably enriched his treasury, was now pre¬ 
pared to take the field with a well-disciplined army of forty-five thousand men, 
besides the force commanded by General Lewenhaupt; and he did not affect 
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to conceal hia intention to make Hussia the theatre of war, in which purpose 
he was strengthened by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an offen¬ 
sive alliance with him against Peter, whose interference in the affairs of Poland 
excited great jealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in some degree 
upon the support he might receive from the Russians themselves, who, he 
believed, would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in consequence of 
the innovations he had introduced and the expenses that he would oe likely 
to entail upon them by a protracted war. 

But the people of Russia wei*e well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into the scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet he haa conferred so many per¬ 
manent benefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 
Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have flattered him¬ 
self upon deriving from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of the community 
were evidently vague and vistonaiy. Bat the argument was sufficient for all 
his purposes m helping to inspire his soldiom with confidence. About this 
time the Prench envoy at the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Charles and the czar, when the former made his memorable reply 
that he would treat with Peter in Moscow; which answer being conv^od to 
Peter produced his equally memorable commentary —My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not find a Barius in me.'' 

Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autumn of 1707 Charles eommeiicocl his march 
from AJtranstadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he passed through 
that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where liis soldiers com¬ 
mitted such devastations that the peasantry rose in arms against them. He 
finally fixed bis winter quartern in Lithuania. During the time occupied by 
these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, whei’e, after an absence of 
two years, he had been received with universal demonstrations of affection. 
He was busily occupied in inspecting the now manufactories that had boon 
esUblislied in the capital, when news reached him of the operations of the 
Swedish army. He immediately departed and with six hundred of tho guards 
established his lieadquartei’S in the city of Grodno. Charles no sooner heard 
of his arrival at that place than, with Iii& usual impetuosity, he hastened for¬ 
ward with only eight hundred men to basiego the town. 

By a mistake, the life of Peter was nearly sacrificed. A German officer, 
who commanded the gate towards which Charles approached, imagining that 
the whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left the passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailed tlu’oughout the city ns 
the rumour spread; and the victorious Charles, cutting in pieces the few Rus¬ 
sians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself master of the town. 
The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated behind 
the ramparts, and effected his escape through a gate at which Ohai'Ies had 
placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the iDcst in the town, was 
taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the course of the night to inform 
Peter of the real circumstances; upon which the czar re-entered the city, 
forced the Swedish guard, and contended for posaessioii in the atreets. But 
the approach of the Swedish anny compelled him at last to retire, and to 
leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 

The advance of the Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
and Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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conceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where 
he could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
necessity, secure a safe retreat. With this design he withdrew to the right 
bank of the Dnieper,^ where he established himself behind sheltered lines^ 
from which he might attack tiie enemy at an advantage, pi'eseiving to himself 
a free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of retreat over a 
country that yielded plentiful resources for his troops. 

In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
Goltz at the head of fifteen thousand men to join a body of twelve thousand 
Cossacks, witli strict orders to lav waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and then to i*ejoin the czar at the position lie had taken up on 
the bank of the Dnieper. This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it 
was planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of 
forage, were compelled to canton their army until the following May. Accuse 
tomed, however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or 
fatigue, but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of 
decisive events. They regarded the future, however, with very different 
hopes, Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions^ 
surveyed the vast empire, upon the bordei-s of which he now hung like a cloudy 
as if it were already within his grasp; while Peter, more wary and self-pos¬ 
sessed, conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which he fought, and 
aware of the great difficulties of his situation, occupied himself in making pro¬ 
vision against the worst.® 

REVOLT OF THE COSSACKS OP THE DON; MAZEPPA 

Meantime there were foes at home that had demanded tlie attention of 
the czar.« The strelitz were not the only military body belonging to old 
Russia whose existence had become incompatible with the requirem^ts of 
a modem state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto 
Corned a tem'part. for Russia against harhoclao. hordes, were also to undergp 
transformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the Cos¬ 
sacks, particularly those of the IRcraine and the Don who had formerly sus¬ 
tained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Stenka Radzin. 

In 1706 the Cossacks of the Don had revolted against the government of 
the czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
peasants or taxpayers. The ataman Boulavine and his aids, Nekrassov, 
Frolov, and Dranyi, called them to arras. They murdered Prince George 
Dolgoruki. defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, 
menaced Azov, all the while proclaiming their fidelity to the czar and accusing' 
the voyevods of having acted without orders. They were in turn defeated by 
Vasili Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his own soldiers and Nekrassov 
witlr only two thousand men took refuge in the Kuban. After clearing out 
the rebel camps Dolgoruki wi'ote; “The chief traitom and mutineers nave 
been hung, together with one out of ten of the others; and all the bodies have 
been placed on rafts and allowed to drift with the cun'ent that the DontsJ 
may be stricken vuth terror and moved to repent.'^ 

Since the disgrace of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetman of the 
Little Russian Cossacks inUki-aine, Formerly a page of John Casirair, king 
of Poland, he had in his youth experienced tlie adventure made famous by 
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th© poGiu of Lord Byron ond tho picturcs of Horiico Vcrnot. Loosoned from 
the back of the untamed hoi-se that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill tlie highest posts in the military 
serYice, His good fortune created for him numerous enemies;^ but the emv, 
who admired him for hia intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 
for revealing his iiUrigiica with Sophia and tlie king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack aimy there was always a Russian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Poli^ domination, and a party which designed to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Peti-ik, a Turki.sh chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, profound dissent existed between 
the anny and the sedentary populations of Ukraine. The hetman was con¬ 
stantly scheming to make liimself independent, the ollicers of the army 
objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers 
wished to live at the country’s expense without working or paying taxes. 
The faimers, who had founded the agricultural piosperity of the country, 
the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
tlie whole peaceful and laborious population, in met, longed to bo free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
liberate them. 

Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and Icnew that ho 
was odious to the quiet classes. Tire czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XII served to increase them 
■still more. There was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde¬ 
pendent with the aief of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal the 
death-blow to her i)rosperity and hopes for the future. ICnowing that tlie 
lioiir was approaching when he should be obliged to obey tlie white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Uolskaia gave him an alpliabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
given over to the czar all letters containing propositions of betrcayal, just 
as the czar had surrendered to him his accusere. On receiving the letters of 
the princess he remarked with a smile: “Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar,” 

AVlien, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one 
of his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent^ urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebellion against Moscow constantly 
grooving around him, he wrote to Leszczynski tliat though the Polish army 
was weak in numbers it had his entire ^od will. His confidant Orlik was in 
the_ secret of all these manceuvres, ana several of bis subordinates who had 
divined them imdertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations witli the emissaries of 
the king and of the princess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind confidence 
of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exiled to Siberia; Iskra and 
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Kotchonbei, the remaining two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
calumniators, and were then delivered over to tlie hetman and beheaded 
Mazeppa realised that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
malcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 
juncture Charles XII arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. “It is the 
devil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
powerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
little state witliout giving himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
Peter the Great, When the latter invited him to join the army he feigned 
illness; but Menshikov approaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 
was necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied his most 
devoted Cossacks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with the Polish army. At this the czar issued a proclamation 
denouncing the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots to 
bring Uki'aine once more under vassalage to Poland and to restore the temples 
of God and the holy monasteries to the unlates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 
was taken by Menshikov and rased to the ground, liis accomplices perished on 
the wheel or the scaffold.? 


MAZEPPA JOINS CHARLES XU ; PULTOWA 

Mazeppa with his army passed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed tney were being led against Charl^, and deserted their netman as 
soon as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hetman joined the Swedes with only seven thousand 
men, but Cliarles prosecuted his march and despised every warning. He 
passed the Desna; the country on the farther side became more and more 
desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was one of the 
most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death because Charles 
insisted upon pursuing his march even in December and January. The civil 
war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently than ever, and Peter 
sent divisions of his Russians to harass and perBeeixte the partisans 0 / Stanis¬ 
laus. The three men who stood in most immediate relation to the Swedish 
king, Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, indeed, _ among the 
greatest men of their century; but they were sometimes disunited in their 
opinions, and sometimes incensed and harassed by the obstinacy of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence (Batu¬ 
rin) was destroyed by Menshikov, and his faithful Cossacks, upon Peter*8 
demand, were obliged to clioose another hetman (November, 1708). ^ Neither 
Piper nor Mazeppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-fortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him in 
vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him; and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to hia cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his men by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 

He was successful in gaining the favour of the Zaparogiang through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February, the 
battles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gadiatch, which was occupied by the Swedes, and 
thereby gave a position to the Russian army which could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted themselves in vain in throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were enclos¬ 
ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in oi'der to offer a decisive engagement to the 

Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles of 
bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, when it is known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opposition to an overwhelming 
numerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Rehnskold were so much dis¬ 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement at Pul¬ 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-ohief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. Of the whole 
Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz Bucoeeded in erecting an iU-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at fii-st adopted this deterniination; he was, how¬ 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reacli the Bug over 
the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Soa, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Benaer, whence he hoped to persuade the Turks to take part in the Polish 
affairs. As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the saorfdce which the wiifuiness of Charies had brought upon 
his Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendered to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedish army, which, calculating those who bad been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all to about eighteen thousand men. 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable events which could hive occurred for the accom¬ 


plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and Freneii adventurers who had been in Charles’ array, ho 
received the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engiiieers. 

The Swedes, who for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of pris¬ 
oners of war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into 
Siberia. They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, 
and used their knowledge and experience against their will for the promotion 
of Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Russians to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in his native land._ Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.^ 
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PETER AND THE POWERS 

A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which 
restored to those states the conquests of Guatavus Adolphus, and to Russia 
her sovereignty over her ancient possessions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of 
Finland, When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first king of 
Prussia; a mode of negotiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he proceeded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging in that place. The garrison, struck down by two enemies—the 
plague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
fatal — speedily capitulated; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 

In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail upon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul¬ 
tan was easily induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the rapidly extend¬ 
ing power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the Russian estab¬ 
lishment at Azov, which the Turks had been lorced to surrender a few years 
before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments that were submitted 
to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of hostilities against the 
common enemy. A statement setting forth the formidable advances that 
Russia was making in liei* navy on the Don and in the harbour of Taganrog, 
and of the spirit of acquisition she was constantly exhibiting in her encroach¬ 
ments upon the border lands, was laid before the council by Poniatowski, the 
active friend of the Swedish king, and was immediately assented to by the 
mufti. In order to render the views of the sultan still more impressive, Count 
Tolstoi/ tlie czfu‘’8 ambassador at Constantinople^ was arrested in the public 
streets, and committed to the castle of the Seven Towers.^ 

The indignity offered to Peter in the person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to inflame his irritable temper. Within a short space of time his 
plenipotentiary in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, which suddenly elevated him to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultan 
cast upon him by the arrest of Count Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat him with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
made the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one divi¬ 
sion of his army to Moldavia, another to Livonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he £sued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 

CATHEniNB ACKNO^VLBDQBD AS rETBR^S WIFE (1711 A.D.) 

The time was now arrived for acknowledging before his subjects his mar¬ 
riage with Catiierine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and accord¬ 
ingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the czarina Catherine Alexievna was solemnly 
declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter's 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather¬ 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tvanquillised him. 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
over hia mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty lyith irreproachable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these august qualities; 
nor was she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina¬ 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone of good sense and kindness always pervaded her 
actions. She was admirably formed for tlie sphere she embellished, and, 
above all, for the peculiar necessities of the era that called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occasions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe¬ 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 

WAR WITH TURKEY 

The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he was 
obliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men. The perils 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who followed in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with tlie czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de¬ 
termination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to bo the salvation 
of the czar and hia empire. 

Prom Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect supplies from the prince of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into 
a secret negotiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince's intended revolt, 
suddenly deposed him, and appointed Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who was a Christian prince, was no less inclined to assist the czar, and prof¬ 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, however, 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte,‘ and firm in their allegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very inadequate force in 
the heart of a wild and rugged country, where the herbage was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible to procure proviaioiia for the 
troops. The dangers of his situation, however, offered a valuable test of 
tlie fidelity and endurance of the soldiem, who, although they suffered the 
most severe privation, never uttered a single complaint. 

In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army 
had crossed the Danube, and was marching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war, and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; in which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 

['PoTle is iLo name given to tlio cUef ofAco of tlie Otlomcm govornmont, so called from tlie 
gate of the palace at which justice was odministered. The name is applied also to the Ottoman 
court—the government of the Turkish Empire.] 
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currence. The dissentient officer reminded tlie czar of tlie misfortunes of the 
king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibility that 
Cantemir might disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a fati¬ 
guing inarch for three niglits over a desert heath, tlie troops arrived on the 
18th of June at the river Pruth. Here they were joined by Prince Cantemir, 
with a few followers, and they continued their march until the 27th, when 
they discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, already crossing 
the river. There was no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; ana 
Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to surround him with 
cavalry, extended his lines a considerable way along the right bank. 

The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. 
The great body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side 
of the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crimea. The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by the river were cut off, 
and the great numbers of the Turks rendered a night in the opposite direction 
impossible. He was placed in more critical circumstances than Charles at 
Pultowa, and he had been misled, like that unfortunate prince, by an ally 
who did not posaesa the power of fulfilling his promise. But his presence of 
mind and indomitable courage never forsook him. He formed his array, 
which consisted in detail of 21,554 infantry, and only 6,692 cavalry, into a 
hollow square, placing the women in the centre, and prepared to receive the 
disorderly but furious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident that, if the forces 
of the sultan had been commanded by skilful officers, the contest must have 
been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of the Russians was 
shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, and maintained 
tliemselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously confined their 
attack to one side of the square, by which, although the loss sustained by the 
Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to relieve the troops, 
and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued for three days. 
Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained no ^choice 
between surreiKlering or making a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to Imve been entertained 
by Peter, who proposed to force a passive in the night, acoompanied by his 
officers and a few select men; but it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
contemplated a step that must inevitably liave sacrificed the czarina and the 
remnant of his brave army. 

Catherine's Heroism; the Peace of Priifh 

It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a passage; but the certainty of failure must have overruled 
such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the agitation of 
that eventful day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by which he was 
oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave strict orders that 
he should be left undisturbed. It was on this occa.3ion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, and the army. 
She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, who had shared 
in the toils of the fiela without murmuring, and partaken in the fatigues con¬ 
sequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to be heard at a 
moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his prohibition 
she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by_ which they were 
on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of seeking to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggested this measure, which was probably the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she undertook to carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the East to approach all sov- 
ereignsj or their representatives, -with presents, and Catherine, aware of that 
usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those oi the women who 
had accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their value to be dis¬ 
charged on their return to Moscow, and despatched the vice-chancellor, accom¬ 
panied by an officer, with n letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 
vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peaoe.^ 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the bearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a 
second officer Avas despatched Avith a duplicate of the letter, and it Avas 
determined in a council of war that, should the vizir refuse to accept the 
proffered terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. "With this vicAV an intrencliment was rapidly formed, and the Rus¬ 
sians advanced within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia¬ 
tions were opened for a treaty. 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities under such circumstances, when tlie Russians were com¬ 
pletely at his mercy; but he Avas aware that the Russian troops in Moldavia 
nad advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another division of the general army was on its march from the frontiers 
of Poland. He. therefore, considered it axlvisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wished to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be compelled 
to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The conditions he 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. He demanded the restitution of 
Azov, the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of all 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and tlie Cossacks, a free passage 
for Charles back to his own country, and the withdrawal from the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all these conditions, but re¬ 
fused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, declaring that ho would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far ns Kursk than violate his 
word. 

This treaty, hoAvever, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 
indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage it con¬ 
tained which directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give him 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace Avith him, if the terms could be 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension alloAved him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The sequel of that monarch’s career 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was shattered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain¬ 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturing with a band of grooms and valets, 
secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an army of janissaries, spahis, 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 

* Bnice, yho was in the battle of the Pnitli, nBBorta his 'ballet that this iiegotiatiou Avas 
conducted Tvitbout Peter’s knowledge; and the Journal de Fien'e l& Grand alludes to the 
tiansmlssiou of the letter, but is silent as to tho share Catherine took in tho aifair, Thoro is 
no doubt, however, that tho details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards appears 
to have confirmed them by Lib declaration at the coronation of the empress lu 1780, that she 
“had been of great assistance to the empire in all times of danger, but particularly at the bat¬ 
tle of the Pruth,” e > f v 
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had not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for gome 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Pruth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc¬ 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
first day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,248. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater in con¬ 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be relied upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fought at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were dreadful. 

■When the treaty was concluded, Peter returned into Russia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished; but, as some unavoid¬ 
able delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
dissatisfied, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him¬ 
self to evacuate Poland within three mouths; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be required imme¬ 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rested for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 

When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised hia wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in that city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it diw forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, out several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dw'ellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishing St. Petersburg 
as the capital of the empire now gradually developed itself; and the first 
open measure he adopted towards the accomplishment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their communication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opposition with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured, Resistance from witlmut was more to be apprehended than remon¬ 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir¬ 
cumstances. 


WAE WITH S^VEDBN (1714 A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who desired as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou¬ 
chure of the Neva. Fomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ceded to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years' War. In order 
to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles himself, and the details of the necessarv operations _ Stralsund wm 
first blockaded, and the allied forces proceeded along the 'Wisraar road, fol¬ 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under the coi^and of Count 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in_ a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained by 
Peter over Stenbock (whose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes. 

The Russian army went into quarters for the wintey, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained entrance 
by the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprincipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that general was only 8,000^imperial crowns, he was suffered to 
Ungey in the dungeons of Copenhagen until the day of his death. _ Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining in the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburg to 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Finland. His 
operation^ along the whole Jine of that coast were equally successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters¬ 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which still remains a witness to his enterprise and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. 

A Naval Victory; Peter's Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 
to meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their shipSj and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 
news 0 ? Uus victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 

His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more 
than ordinary magnificence. The czarina bad just given birth to a daughter; 
and, upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of the 
conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the czar, 
in his capacity of rear-admiral, pi-eseiited to tlie senate a report of the battle, 
and was immediately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
It was not the lea.st remarkable feature in the character of this great man that 
he set the example, in his own person, of ascending through the different 
grades of the service by the force of his individual claims. At Pultowa he 
served as major-general, and in the axjtion in the gulf of Finland he acted as 
rear-admiral, under the command of Admiral Apraxin. This precedent could 
not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so long accustomed 
to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more effect in generat¬ 
ing aspwifc of emulation, andin eradicating the prejudices and vices of feudal 
slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have accomplished. 

St. Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been 
known in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations 
had in a few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and enter¬ 
tainments, upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for 
pleasures that had been hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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given in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persona were invited 
and at which the different ranks were appropriately divided at separate tables' 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his subiects on 
matters eonneecea with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was thus promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shane into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 


PETER AT THE HEIGHT OP POWER 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar's time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. 'The 
necessity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent and his 
recent victories over the Swedes sufficiently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire required. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large peculations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and tliat the payments to the army Iian 
been made very irregularly. Tlie ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for comineroe, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by whicli they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of hig new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
whicli its_ affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers possessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleaded that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac¬ 
tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea¬ 
sure founded in justice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greater part of the property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia. This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth to a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The 
court was plunged into deep affliction by this melancholy circumstance, and 
the czar in particular exhibited profound grieh But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina converted their mourning into congratulations, and tne most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos¬ 
cow and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi¬ 
dence of the court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other powers, including at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was unparalleled. Its manufactures incre^ised 
with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, lugria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now annexed to the Russian Empire. He had 
established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab¬ 
lishments adapted to the various departments of industry, to the army, the 
navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; generals Bruce and Bauer had tiie command of thirty thousancl Rus¬ 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pomerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
all the sovereigns of the north were either his allies or his instruments, The 
dream of Russian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was nob surpris¬ 
ing, ^erefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the cUsnsterB of their 
fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the Baltic Sea on 
the one side, and the Black ^a on the other. He was master of both shores 
of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over which, even 
as it waa, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of the 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Germany and Poland, 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions he had already secured; 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his kingdom into greater jeopardy, 
in the hope, probably, that it might ultimately faU to piece.s by Its own weak¬ 
ness. 

At this crisis of affaira the unprincipled Qortz endeavoured to effect a 
union between the two monarchs; and negotiations, having that object in 
view, were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more 
decisive conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sov¬ 
ereigns into other channels. Gortz has been blamed for projecting this treaty 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans, the reduction of France 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spain and 
the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calculated upon 
the cession of Pomerania and the recognition of Stanislaus. But, as the adviser 
of Clwles XII, he was justified in seeing an alUance which must in any case 
have greatly benefited his master and protected his country against those 
imminent dangers that appeaj’ed to be impending over it at the moment; and 
If he looked beyond immediate advantages, to remote contingencies, the 
design was not, on that account, the less worthy of applause. As it was, it 
had the effect of openly confirming the dispositions of Peter towards Sweden, 
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the czar deolaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
tlie good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
animosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz—and there is no 
doubt that they were numerous enough—history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

Peter's second European tour (1717 a.d.) 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
his knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to accjuire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin¬ 
structed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
moat extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
had traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumphs of his career some serious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which liecouJacontributesfclll more largely to herprosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him upon this journey, but being in her third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Schwerin, whence she soon afterwards set out to 
rejoin her husband in Holland. On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill, and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting her husband in Hol¬ 
land, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copenhagen, where he was 
received with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch sliips, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of tlie czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
who had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when lie raised his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Ilavelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have been preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of his 
manners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supped upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats the next morn- 
H. w. —vot. xvir. tr 
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ing. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if egga were ao 
very scarce in that place. “ No,” replied the landlord, “ but emperors are,” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hint of 
European, tactics at so small a rate. 

At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approach¬ 
ing idolatry, The people regarded him as their pupil in the arts of com¬ 
merce and sliip-building; and shared in the glories of the victor of PuUowa, 
as if he were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as 
much at their ease in his presence a.s he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard labour 
and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was learning 
the art of ship-building he now found just as he had left it, but distinguished 
by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by the affectionate 
people with unabated interest. Upon entering this humble scene, he was 
deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The recollections that pressed 
upon him at that moment were not amongst the least impressive of hU busy 
liie. 

His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited 
a succession of trivial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while ho 
was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
receiving^ small tokens of popular attachment, he was not indifferent to mat¬ 
ters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of Nime- 

g ien, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the negotiations of 
_ urepe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. The founda¬ 
tions 01 a European revolution were tlien being laid in the diplomatic circles of 
that place; and the czar prolonged his stay in the Netherlands, with a view 
to assure himself more oleai'lj^ oi the state of parties in the south and in the 
nortli,and to prepare for the side which, in the course of time, it might become 
advisable for him to take. 

Keeping himself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, 
and availing hiii:^elf of all the opportunities within his reach of improving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his inten¬ 
tion of visiting Prance, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast 
preparations, worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his reception; 
but Peter, with his accustomed contempt of splendour, desired to avoid the 
display as much as possible. ^ Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 
the escorts^ and entered Paris without ostentation. Hie journey was a suc¬ 
cession of fetes; wherever he appeared he was treated with magnificence. His 
fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, oa well as the halls of 
palaces; portraits of himself and the czarina, medals with flattering inscrip¬ 
tions, and the most ingenious devices, representing some of the events of his 
life, started up before him in places where he least expected to meet such 
evidences qi his greatness. He popped in the midst of triumphs, and renewed, 
in ms ovation at the French capital, the whole history of his glories as a hero 
and a leg^lator. But he could not be flattered out of hia simplicity. Declin¬ 
ing the oners of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a remote quarter 
ot Uie town, in order that he might employ his time agreeably to his own 
wishes, mstead of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceiemonies of 
the Louvre. 

* 1 , 1*1 Holland on this occasion, apprehending 

tnat the witty court of France, with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might 
possibly wound by neglect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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elevated her above the conventions of the palace. The marriage of Louis 
XIV with Madame de Maintenon bore some resemblance, it is true, to his 
own union with Catherine; but Madame de Maintenon was an acooinplished 
person, and Catherine's merits were of a different order. Catherine was a 
heroine, Madame de Maintenon a fascinating woman. Catherine had perilled 
life by the side of her husband, from the Pruth to the Baltic, upon land and 
sea; Madame de Maintenon, retreating from political display, was content to 
attest her devotion, and preserve her supremacy, in retirement. Catherine 
was of obscure origin, Madame de Maintenon was of noble birth; and wiiile 
the czarina was publicly acknowledged by Peter, Madame de Maintenon 
became the wife of Louis XIV in private. Yet, although Peter determined 
not to risk the feelings of the czarma in the French court, especially as the 
death of Louis XIV had removed Madame de Maintenon from the position 
which she had previously held, the last wish he expressed on leaving Paris 
was to see that celebrated woman, the widow of the king. 

peter was not only a practical artist, but was well acquainted with those 
sciences upon which the practical arts are based. He possessed a mathe¬ 
matical mind and a skilful hand. The rapidity with which he accumulated 
knowledge could be paralleled only by the tenacity with which he retained it, 
and the facility with which he could employ it as the occasion served. At 
the Acadenw of Sciences thejr placed before him, amongst other curiosities, 
a map of Russia, which he instantly discovered to be full of errors, and 
pointed out to the exhibitors the mistakes they had made in the geography 
of his dominions, and of the tracts on the borders of the Caspian Sea. Bfe 
afterwards accepted at their hands the honour of being admitted as a mem¬ 
ber of their body. He visited the manufactories and mercantile depots, and 
carried away all the information he could |lean from them; had several pri¬ 
vate conferences with the French ministers in relation to the subsisting peace 
between the noithein powers; and drew up the mmutes of a treaty of com¬ 
merce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated on 
his return to St. Petersburg. 

Every moment was filled with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the goldsmiths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far over¬ 
came his scruples against appearing in public that he went to see the Fmnch 
parliament, and attended public worship on two occasions in state. Amongst 
the objects that extracted unbounded admiration from him was the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in Paris. But 
it was not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. 
He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, “ Great man! I would have 
given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the other halfl" 

Idaviiig satisfied his curiosity in France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several artisans for the purpose of establishing their differ¬ 
ent crafts in Russia. During the period of his short residence in the French 
capital he inspired a universal sentiment of respect. Although he did not 
hesitate to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and even 
carried the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he “grieved for 
France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point of 
losing his kingdom through luxury and superfluities”; yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who observed him closely, were compelled to bear t^ti- 
mony to the magnanimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character that the opinions 
which were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot be excluded 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
ville/ who was attached to the court, describes him thus: 

“His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso¬ 
lute master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion¬ 
ally stern glance. His motions, wliich are abrupt and hasty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of his disposition; his orders 
succeed each other rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses with a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted by time, place, or circum¬ 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move¬ 
ments accoring to the points of n strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him mom great qualities than bad ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu¬ 
ally sober, and that he gave way only now and then to excessive intemper¬ 
ance; that, regular in his habits of living, he always went to bed at nine 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; and, accord¬ 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a oetier knowledge of 
naval affairs and fortification than any man in Fi'ance.” The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming^ acquainted with 
nis movements, apeak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of admiration, 
and of the avidity with which he examined the studios of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the sagacity of a 
capacious mind, which was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster¬ 
dam, was distinguished by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he used to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how¬ 
ever trivial, from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Amsterdam, accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his 
arrival at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon him, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon Ills majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a magnificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was distinguished by the same blunt, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dressed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and exhib¬ 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there¬ 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each otlier in tlieir tastes, 
who were equally self-devoted to the good of their people, and equally uncor¬ 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his¬ 
tory rarely presents. The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink¬ 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarks that if Cliarles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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s^^^itogether, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contemnt 
for ostentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by the queen, rendered it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which despised They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not 
tail to excite the sarcasms and gossip of the courtiers, who were incapable 
of comprehending the real dignity of their character, and who were clisap- 
pointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough and 
iigreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this vikt to 
die court of Prussia are minutely commemorated in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of Berlin, 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar and his simple train of followers, is the markgrafin von 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and says tliat when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their majesties were 
attended, she informs ua, by a whole train of what were called lames, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the part of ladies' maids, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
n Imife in his hand, and the ciueen was so frightened that she attempted to 
leave the table; but Peter told her not to be uneasy, assuring her that he 
would do her no barm. On another occasion, he caught her by the hand 
with sueh force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than his Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the peraonal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns^ 
“The czarina,” says the markgrafin, “isshort and lusty, remarkably coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, everything was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with^ silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tall and well made. His countenance is hand¬ 
some; but there is something in it bo rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dressed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament." The 
spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole of this saucy and super¬ 
ficial description. The markgrhfin took the measure of the illushious visitors 
as she would of her lady's robe—colour, spangles, and shape. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 


actress, she saw the heroine of the Prutli; and that the rude seaman who 
frightened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti¬ 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seen! But the circumstances under which the markgrafin 
obtained her unpressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin¬ 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at all. She was only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
jests of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather than what 
she thought; bub it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in his own person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare. 

On Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato¬ 
mical cabinets, and a large collection of boolcs. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
in those countries, but for tlie intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, which induced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
father were drawn into direct collision with the duty of the sovereign.c 

THE CZA.TIEV1TCH ALEXIS DISINHERITED (1718 A.D.) 

The cznv arrived at St. Petersburg from hia foreign tour on the 21st of Octo¬ 
ber, 1717. Twenty years before lie had signalised his return from a lirst 
visit to civilised countries by the inhuman butchery of the stveUtz, and now 
he was about to give still more appalling evidence of the deep depravity 
of hia heart. 

Peter’s early aversion to Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she boro him in 1690. Tlie dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father's affection for Alexis. More¬ 
over, as Peter’s vast labours prevented him from paying much attention to 
the education of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the clergy, undei* wliose guidance ho daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. Tliis being observed by 
Peter, be put an end to the spii-itual education, and appointed Menshikov 
.superintendent of the prince’s preceptors. 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and avereion for the favourite of his father. 
The tutors who were now placed about the prince wore not able to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now grown invet¬ 
erate; besides, he had an uncouquercable dislike to them as foreigners. The 
future sovereign of .so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prosperous wars still further enlarged; the heh of a throne whoso 
possessor ruled oyer many millions of people, had been brought up from 
his birth as if designed for a Russian bisliop; theology continued to bo his 
favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov¬ 
ernment, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted him¬ 
self early in life to drunkenness and other excesses. There were not want¬ 
ing such as flattered his perveree dispositions, by representing to him that 
the Russian nation was di^aiisfiod with his father, that it was impossible 
for him to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other things of 
a like nature. 

The conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
displeasing to Peter. Menshikov, from political motives, to preserve him¬ 
self and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar’s resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor¬ 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his very cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and liad only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
in 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Pruth, Alexis made it his fiist business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as cleaidy to evince in what school lie had been brought up. 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniimg him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Bnmswict 
Wolfenbuttel, who w^as selected for his bride, and to whom Alexis was married 
at Torgan, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unliappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who was called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
behaviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto¬ 
rious for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father's displeasure. 

After the death of the m*inccs3, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus: "I will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Bo not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring.*’ 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexia, or wnether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to liis father that he renounced 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning. “God is my witness," said he, “and 
I swear upon my soul, that I will never claim tlie succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence dui’ing 
life.” 

His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 
all you speak of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I have represented to you what grief yom’ behaviour has^ given 
me for so inany year.?, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you. I have brought myself to wite to 
you once more; but for the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be paid to thm after my death? Though you 
may now moan not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wind you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to him who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist him in his 
labours? Bo you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in tlie world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you will overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yourself worthy of the succession, or turn monk, Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I mil deal with you as a male¬ 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsli, the prince might easily have answered ttiat 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a few 
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lines, that he would turn monk. Tliis a.ssuranco did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this very journey proves that the czar was in no 
manner of apprehension of a consmracy from his son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and^ance; the prince being ill, or feigning to 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de¬ 
liberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into liis presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that he must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenliagen. 

The prince’s confidants instilled into Iiiin a suspicion that it would be 
dangei’ous for him to put himself into the hands of a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. He there¬ 
fore feigned’that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but 
took tho road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar's 
death. 

This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duko 
of Burgundy. Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father’s natural enemy, and never returning to court, 
not even at the king^s repeated entreaties. 

Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not revoltecl nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he with¬ 
drawn to a prince in anywise his father’s enemy; and, on tlie first letter he 
received from iiis father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naplea, then belonging to the emperor Charles YI^ sent Romanzov, 
a captain of the guards, and Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, with a letter in his 
own hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 

“I now write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you 
had best comply with my will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
to you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
will not punish you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
than ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; anrl as your 
sovereign, I ^sure you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I hope, 
as my cause is just, God will take it in hand, and assist me in revenging it. 
Remember further that 1 never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
was not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed.” 

Relying on the faith thus solemnly given by a father and a sovereign, 
Alexis returned to Russia. On the lltli of February, 1717, N.S., he reached 
Moscow, where the czar then was, and had a long conference in private with 
his father. A report immediately was spread through the city that a recon¬ 
ciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that everytliiug 
was forgotten; but the very next day the legimenta of guards were ordered 
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under arms, and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the castle: the bishops, the archimandrites 
and two monks of the ordei' of St. Basil, professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alexis was eai'ried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; lie immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which be acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only liis life. The 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
him, declarmg, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, his head 
should answer for it. Aftenvards the prince was brought back into the 
council-chamber, where the czw’s declaiation, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly mad. 

The father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his intimacy with tlie sticlders for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: has.” says he, “violated 

conjugal faith, taking up with a low-born wench whilst liis wife w'as living.” 
Alexis might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
immeasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwards reproaches him 
with going to Vienna, and putting himself under the emperors protection. 
He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of anns.® 

Death of the Czarevilch Akm 

The proceedings against the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year: they werebe^n in Moscow and continued in St. Petei'sburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the latter place were filled with prisoner, amongst 
whom wei’e two members of the royal family—the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denounced 
under the pressure of unbearable tortures. One of the diffeiences between 
the legal proceedings of that ircriod and the present consists in the fact that, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis¬ 
cover the persons guilty of it, whereas then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done something criminal. 

In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare¬ 
vitch’s crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idleness in studying, his disobedience to his father’s will, his ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which was not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an uncon¬ 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne. For all these offences, for Ms disobedience to his father, his 
treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and his “accomplices” were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi¬ 
nary one: it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter himself. 

was such a departure made from the usual order of things?^ In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not unfmquent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme tribunals were named. But this custom always 
gave reason to suppose that the members of tho^ supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to jucl^ tlie czarevitch consisted of 127 mem¬ 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given by the czar to the first 
it was enjoined that they should act "without any hypocrisy or partiality’’; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was signified: " I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any respect for pei’sons, to act righteously, and not to 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure." Such were the words 
that the czar addressed to the tilbiinal; they were fine in themselves, but 
theu’ signification could not have been great, because _ the judges wore not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanyhig these functions, and so on — thwi only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
all tile judges of that time in such a position? They wore all persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natural 
that they should try^ and read the czar’s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On tho 24th of June, 1718. the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro¬ 
nounced. The clergy rcfusccl to pronounce sentence, but the laity unani¬ 
mously decreed the penalty of deatli against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — the czarevitch was tortuicd on the rack, In fact, during 
the last days of the sitting of tho tribimal, he had been several times subjected 
to it, and he was even tortured after sentence had been passed upon him! All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on tlio 
26th of June he died in a cell of tlie Petei*sburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many were executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresse.s; amongst tho latter was also 
the czarevna Marie Alexieviia, who was sent to Schlusselljurg. 

Such is one of the darkest episodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexia could not have continued the work commenced by his father; he could 
not have succeeded him; he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tribunal (but an impartial tribunal) had found him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner like that of a criminal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and liavuig returned he was 
delivered up to the tribunal, he was judged by pei-sons in wliosc impartiality it 
is impossible to believe; finally ho was tortured after sentence was pronounced, 
when everywhere, even to the most insignificant of men and the greatest of 
crirninals, time i.s given to prepare for death. For these things history cannot 
forgive the czar. Upon contemporaries the judgment and death of the czare¬ 
vitch produced a deep impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar’s decision to sacrifice his son to the welfare of the country and his great 
plans; they compared him to Brutus. But there were but few such persons 
and they for the greater part were foreigners and not Russians. The great¬ 
ness of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 
of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son’s life! 

Terrible iiimours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that lie had been secretly poisoned, 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off his head in the coil. AB these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authois and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries was affected by 
this event and liow much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer still to his numa-ous partisans. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “changed” became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy, even distinguished pei-sons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: "Would such a thing liave been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?” In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im¬ 
postors and pretenders.^‘ 


DOMESTIC APPAIR8 

The appalling episode we have just related was so far from engrossing 
the thoughts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken still more the tragic horrors of the year 
1718, by mingling with them the coarsest and most disgustmg buffoonery, 
it was in that very year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this: Durmg the czar’s visit to Pai’is, the doctore of 
the Soi'bonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Busso-Greek church and that of Rome, and they presented to him a memorial 
full of learned arguments against the schismatieal tenets of his co-religionists. 
This memorial only gave great offence to the court of Rome, without pleasing 
either the emperor or the church of Russia. 

“ In this plan of reunion,” says Voltahe," there were some political matters 
which they did not underatand, and some points of controversy which they 
said they understood and which each party explained according to its humour. 
There was a question about the Holy Ghost, wlio, according to the Latins, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; and according to the Greeks, at present, 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son, after having, for a long time, 
proceecled from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who says 
that ‘the Holy Ghost is not the Son's brother, nor the Father's grandson. 
But the czar, at leaving Paris, had other business than to explain parages 
from St. Epiphanius; however, he received the Sorboime's memorial with 
great affability. They also wrote to some Russian bislrops, -who returned a 
polite answer; but the greater number received the overture with indica¬ 
tion.” It was to dissipate the ai>preliensions of this reunion that, after 
expelling the Jesuits from his dominions, he instituted^ the mock conclave, 
as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for the purpose 
of turning the office of patriarch into ridicule. 

There was at his court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long standing; he had tought the epr to wite, and by this 
service imagined that lie deserved the highest dignities. promi^d to 

confer on hun one of the most eminent in the known world: he created him 
hniaz papa, that is to say, prince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palaceatSt.PetcrsburgintheTatarward. Sotovwas enthroned by buffoons; 
four fellows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue him on m exalta¬ 
tion; his mock holiness created a number of cardmals, and rode in procession 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, wliich was laid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded with 
food and drink; and the march was aceompatiicd by the rough music of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune; and 
the clattering of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and scullions. 
The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of various 
Romish orders, and each cai’rying a bottle and glass. The czar and Iiis 
courtiers brought up the mar, the former in the garb of a Diitoli skipper, the 
latter in various comic disguises. 

When the procession andved at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of wliich had been boarded off 
into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with plenty of 
food and intoxicating liquom. To every one of their eminences were attached 
two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it was to ply their 
principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages to and fro between 
the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to bawl out all sorts of 
abuse of each other and of their respective families. The czar listened eagerly 
to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of his ^Icc to noLo clown on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be possible for him to make a vindictive 
use. The cardinals were not released from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical questions submitted to them by tho hniak 
pcifa. 

The orgle lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave 
were at last tlu’own open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his car¬ 
dinals were carried home dead drunk on sledges ^ that is to say, such of them 
as survived; for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 
recovered from its effects. This stupid farce was repeated throe times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the last conclave. 

Prom 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; 
in 1718 nJone, m that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or reguiations, TK 02 'e 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
directly to his new establishments. The council of mines dates in its origin 
from that period, as do also the uniformity of weiglits and measures, tlio 
institution of schools for teaching aritlimetic in all the towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and 
of manufactories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers' clothing; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga- the canal of the same name, which he 
began with his own hands; that of lu’onstadt; the plan of another, which now 
unites the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the Volga; besides 
niunerous measures of detail, including the police, the health of towns^ lighting 
and cleansing, founded upon what he had i-emarked during the previous year 
in the great cities of Europe. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was that, by this multitude of establishment 
for the promotion of all kinds of industry, he gave the most rapid impulse to 
the knowledge, commerce, and civilisation to which he saorificecl his son; as 
though, by thus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from himself, 
or to palliate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the sacrifice. In 
several of these ordinances it is remarkable tliat, either from tho inconsistency 
which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, which believes 
itself to be detached from and above everything, he required respect to be paid 
to religion, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, he was paying no 
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respect to the sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance'of keeping 
sworn faith must have been well known to a prince who one clay said “The 
irreligious eamiot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn into 
ridicule the sacreclness of on oath, which is the foundation of all society." 

It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 
did, ho mutilated and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
drunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler¬ 
ance. The raskolnikg were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that lie 
might avenge heaven by an assassination. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
already within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar. 

This abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, all at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confirmed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their persecutor. A horrible sacrifice, wliich, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error; his intolerance was only polit¬ 
ical — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. He 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin¬ 
guish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, however, they 
considered as a distinction. Some malimant advisers endeavoured to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “No; I have learned that they are men of 
pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the empire; and neither 
honour nor the welfare of the country will allow of their being martyred for 
their errors. Besides, that which a degrading badge and force of reason liave 
been unable to effect will never be accomplished oy punislunent; let them, 
therefore, live in peace.” 

These were remarkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng¬ 
land, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
Ill reality, lie was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he knelt on 
the fiekl of victory, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the priests; it was 
his wish that they should lio citizens. We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects; and because the monks eluded tliem 
he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the superstitious impostures of 
the priests, who all sought to clo.se up every cranny by which the light miglit 
have a chance of reaching them. 

For this reason, they held St. Petersburg in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to civ¬ 
ilisation, was one of the moutlis of hell. It was they who obtained from the 
unfortunate Alexis a piomise that it should be destroyed. Their prophecies 
repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by the wrath of 
heaven. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great the fear 
thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued ahnost in vain. 

On ono occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed mirac¬ 
ulously; it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this new 
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city, *'Xts hour is at hand,” said they, “and it will be swallowed up, witli all 
its inhabitants, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous constmotion which was put upon it, and the per¬ 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, who were petrified ^Yith terror, and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seized the miraculous imago, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied with a pious noiror, but ho opened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of iapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still mom; the horrible execution of n young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason all his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless woi*ds 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested tlie regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which tlicy allegeci they had possessed for sevon cen¬ 
turies, from the time of Vladimir the Great, and thus tnc source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin¬ 
istration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme court of the boyars by a senate, a sovereign council, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub¬ 
sequently, and Qveiy year, other changes had been effected. Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from France, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he substituted, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, and com¬ 
merce, and fixed, by a general regulation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
tho functions and privileges of cadi of them. 

At the same time, -wlicn capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his_ Swedish prisoner, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fill these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
higliest offices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
might support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, these for¬ 
eigners who served them as instructoi's and guides. For the purpose of form¬ 
ing his young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES "WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D ) 

The de^h of Charles SII wa.^ immediately followed by a revolution in 
bweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
ilesse-Oassei, succeeded him on the tlirone; but the constitution was changed, 
tne despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powers of the state, The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire tor peace; but Peter at the siune time announced to the Swedish plen- 
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ipotentiaries that, if the propositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would march forty thousand men into Sweden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the principle that the German possessions of Swe¬ 
den were more onerous than profitable to tliat power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban¬ 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover¬ 
ing possession of Finland and of.Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
all the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but Sfc. Petersburg, Kron¬ 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, all the 
contracting powers were to unite tlieir forces and compel him to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 


impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Wliilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of hia conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig¬ 
antine, which were carrying corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
however, encouraged by the promises mode her by Lord Carteret, the ambas¬ 
sador of George I,^ intimated to the czar that she would break off the con¬ 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore all the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet.of 30 
ships, 150 gallcj's, and 300 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
took up his station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lilmeland, 
and sent Apraxiu to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whOst 
Lessy destroyed everything on the left of the city. North and south Telge. 
Nykoping, Norkdping. Osmammer, and Oregrund, togetlpr with two small 
towns, wore burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, Iron, and tile works—among the iron works one was worm 
300,000 dollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itself was seriously tbreatened. Meanwhile, the English 
fleet under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message 
to the English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive ordci'S. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king* had reckoned in vain upon 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Russians, becaure he Imew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged 
to acquiesce in the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again com¬ 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 


^ Ulrica bad ceded tlie crown to her linsband. 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May. 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by tiiat time; and as they still pro¬ 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June. 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
rmder Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, bub did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gefle as far as 
Umea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and 
five Iiundi’ed peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works anti eight saw¬ 
mills destroyed; six galleys and other ships caiiied away. Peter’s pleni¬ 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and 
sailors who were committing sucli horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti¬ 
ations were again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September lOth, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, ICexholm, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexholm, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first yearn of the peace scarcely paid olT half a million. 

From this time fonvard, the despotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to tire external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar¬ 
barous but powerful race of Slavs, whom he constrained to adopt the vest¬ 
ments of civilisation. The czar commanded in Poland and Scandinavia, 
where weal: or wicked governments wore constantly; in dread from the dis¬ 
content of the people, lie also gained an influence in Germany, which ulti¬ 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by mediation 
and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was powerful in the Swedish coun¬ 
cil, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his master, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had been deprived of occupa¬ 
tion or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed these people 
in all parts of liis empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Russian iniuister spoke in a no less commanding tone in Copen¬ 
hagen than in Sweden, for Uenmaj-k was also frightened by Peter’s threats 
to adopt and second the cause of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, but remained 
in Poland itself, under the pretence of pi*eserving the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETER AS ADMXNISTRATOB 

Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
power; yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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companionB in debaucheiy, whom lie traiwformccl into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forgotten in a maga:iine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nui-sed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineei’s, and, particularly, of formidable artljlery-men; 
and fourteen thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab¬ 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three military magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the Turks, the Poles, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the i-elics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of ivar, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a multitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasui*es did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, porta, canals, 
and establishments of all kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded; several fleets built, and others purchased; 
a permanent array of a hundred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several tunes 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under¬ 
taken. One of these wai-s spread over half of Europe and ■when it lasted 
twenty-one years the treasury from which it was fed still remained full. 
And Peter, whose revenues on his accession did not exceed a few himclred 
thousand pounds, declared to Mxmich that he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused himself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gained when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the collecting 
of them, jpeter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
composed of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we have seen him subjecting to taxation the clergy ns 
well as the laity; suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidding mon¬ 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domains of the crown, which were swelled by confiscations, by the reveraion 
of his brother Ivan's appanage, and by liis conquests from the Swedea. 

We must remark, at the same time, that be had opened his states to foreim 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried tliitlier to w 
exchanged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from gi-eat distances and were highly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true that even under this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed; for the nobles contiived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at length perceived them; the evil betrayed itself by its own enormity. The 
czar then created commissions of inquiry, passed whole days in them, and, 
during several years, keeping these great peculators always in sight, made 
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them disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 

the halter, and the axe. , .i . , i > i i ^ -i , 

To this superintendence by tJie head of the state, which, subsequently to 

1715 the contraction of the war within a narrowoi* circle allowed him to exert, 
let ns add the increase of salary to the collector, which deprived them of all 
oretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten tliat most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being carried on out of 
tlic emi^ire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were aftenvards quartered furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni¬ 
cipal, and consequently as little oppressive as possible. Finally, wc must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their produce. 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad¬ 
ing with each other m Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
riSrt of conveying to the frontiei« of the empire the merchandise which for¬ 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 171G he chose rather to give up an advan¬ 
tageous alliance with the English than to relinquish this right in their favour. 

But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the possi¬ 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, with a fixed 
revenue in specie which, in 1716, "was estimated by an attentive observer at 
only some millions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal I’esourccs, and arbitrary measures 
that wc must direct our attention; astonishment tlien censes, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surpriso excited by the 
Ignorance with respect to commercial affairs which is displayed by tlio high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the uiiGriing instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men wlio are fi'ce. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its friEhtful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men whom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often inarching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or into ill-baked bread; unfortunate wi'ciclios who, in spite of the 
blunders of their generals, were compelled to be victorious, under pain_ of 
being decimated 1 Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to these serfs, "who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig caiiak like 
miserable bond-slaves? “ For they ought to serve their country," said Peter, 
"either by defending or enriching it; that is what they are made for." 

Could this autocrat pride himself on tlie perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which violated its engagements in such a raantvev that most of the foreigners 
wlio were in his service were anxious to quit it? 'What answer could he make 
to that hollow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
industrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever might be their calling, from tho 
common delver to the watchmaker and jeweller, were tom without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one part of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and shelteied, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gift of a hundred vessels liad been lequired from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to huild stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would liave incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to indemnify themselves out of their 
flocks) who con be astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasuiy which opened so widely to receive and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payeis, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty, the recruit¬ 
ing-service, for the horses us^ in the public works, for tlie brick and lime¬ 
kilns remiircd in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office,_ the govern¬ 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place; to which must be added iunumemble other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was aggravated by other exorbitMt and grinding burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed l»th; the most laborious of 
them buried their eaniings that they might hide them from the nobles; and 
tlie nobles intrusted their riches to foreign banl^, that they might hide them 
from tho czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted;^ executing by torture whoever was 
unable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them—despotism being unttblft te act otherwisa thau oy dele¬ 
gation. 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the rnarkets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased upon commodities, and of breaking 
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into houses, for the purpose of preventing or diseovei’ing infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, belonged 
to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a more subsistence, and 
lost that spirit which only a man's pereonal interest can inspire. Accordingly, 
the forests were peoplecl with men driven to desperation, and those who at 
first remained in the villages, finding that they were obliged to pay the taxes 
of tlie fugitives as well as tlieir own, speedily joined their companions. 

Wliat can bear witness more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? Tliey show us gi'andees, who were possessed of 
the highest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public money; 
others hanged or beheaded! and a vice-chancellor himself daring, without 
any authority, to give places and pensions, and, in so poor a country, con¬ 
triving to purloin nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It was not, 
therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their sufferings. But 
such is the tenure of despotism that, in depriving the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous evils; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and that all of them had not 
been fruitless. 

But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustil)le abundance of the 
autocrat’s treasury, they represent liim to us as monopolising everything 
for his own benefit, giving to the current coin of his empire the value which 
suited his puimose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its intrin¬ 
sic worth. They accuse liim of having cn|;rossccl the purchase or sale of 
numberless native and foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing various 
kinds of merchandise or by assuming the right of being the exclusive pur- 
chaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant price when he had 
become the sole possessor. They say also that, forc.stalling everything, 
their czar made himself the sole merchant trading from Eui'opean Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the sole trader in tobacco, 
soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared himself the only public- 
Ixouse keeper in an empire where drunkenness held sovereign sway, this 
monopoly annually brought bock into his coffers all the pay that had been 
disbursed from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defray the expenses of his second journey 
to Holland, and at the same time avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted? He laid hands on all the leather 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fixed by liimself, 
and then exported it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
ill Holland, wliere it was purchased by foreigners. 

It is thus that many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the princijoal manufacturer and merchant of a great empire — the 
creator, the superintendent of its arts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more than workmen, whose laboura he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the produce 
of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained he employed 
in doubling that produce. 

What a singular founder of commerce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it all within his own sphere and absorbed it in himself! We may, 
however, be allo^\'ed to believe that he sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
them, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how his despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered with matters so impatient of arbi¬ 
trary powp^ as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted 
by the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded 
in establishing at Amsterdam the fimt commercial Russian factory that had 
ever been worthy of notice; but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second time, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow country¬ 
man. Soloviev had not chosen to ransom himself from tho envj^ which his 
riches inspired. Tliey tlierefore slandered him to their sovereign; he was 
aiTested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost their advances; 
confidence was ruined, and the autocrat, by confiscating this source of riches, 
destroyed his work with his own hand. Yet he liad a glimpse of something 
like free-trade principles. He would never impose any higher penalty on 
smuggling than confiscation. ** Commerce/’ he said, “ is like a timid maiden, 
who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by gentle means. Smuggle 
who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance 
of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk than my treasury. If he 
cheats me nine times and I catch him the tenth, I shall be no loser by tlie 
game. ” 


The OhuTch and the Aristocracy 

Peter had never been at any pains to conceal his indifference or contemjDt 
for the national church; but it was not until that culminating point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to accomplish his design 
of abolishing the office of patriarch. He had left it unfilled for one-and- 
twenty years, and ho formally suppressed it after the conclusion of tlie Peace 
of Nystad; when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to the multi¬ 
tude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, tho synod, in spite of Tlieophanes, its president, whom 
we may consider as nig minister for religious affairs, dared to desire that a 
patriarch might be appointed. But bursting into a sudden passion Peter 
started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the table with his 
cutlass, and exclaimed, “Here, here is your patriarch!” He then hastily 
quittccl the room, casting, as he departed, a stern look upon the panic- 
struck prelates. 

Of the two conquegte which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — ifc is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Someone having communicated to him the substance of a paper 
in the English Spectator, in which a comparison was made between himself 
and Loui.s XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the supeidority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular: “Louis XIV,’’ said 
he, “ was greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my clergy 
to obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him." 

Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second kniaz papa of his creation, with the widow of Sotov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity. The bridegroom was in his eighty- 
fifth year, and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited 
the wedding guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended 
the bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows tlint 
could be found; the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made witli their horrid roarings an accompani¬ 
ment suitable to the tunea played on the sledge. The nuptial benediction 
was given in the cathedral by a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on. 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, tho harassing of the bride 
and bridegroom, the ceremonies with which the festivifcios tarminaled, wore 
all in the same style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarso-minded 
courtiers this passed for an mgenious derision of the clorgy. 

TJie nobles were another order in tlie stale whoso resistanco, though 
more passive than that of the clergy, was equally insufferable to the czar. 
His hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race. Ho liad 
no mercy upon their indolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride 
of birth or wealth. Aa landed proprietor he regarded thorn merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being sciwiccable to the 
state. Such n^as the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the fatlior, 
while only the personal property was to paas to the other childron. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but 
its real purpose was reuclerod obvious by other clauses. It decreed that the 
inheritors of personal property should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of militaiy service, ton years of civil service, 
or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. Nay, more, 
if we may roly on the authority of Perry, every heir of pi'operty to the amount 
of five hundred roubles, who had not learned the rudiments of his native 
language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit his inheritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their train of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were perpetually attended, and those were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined m the European manner. At tlie 
same time several thousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not loss ignorant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, loo, Peter made war oven in the sanctu¬ 
ary of their families. Every one or tliem between the ages of ton and thirty, 
who evaded an enlistment which w«as termed voluntary, was to have )ii.s 
pi'operty confiscated to the use of the pei-gon by whom he was denounced. 
The sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; some were placed 
in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their barbarian manners 
and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished nations; many of 
them were obliged to keep up a correspondence wth the czar on the subject 
of what they were learning; on their return, he himself questioned thorn, 
and if they were foimcl not to have benefited by their travels, disgrace and 
ridicule were their punishment. Given up to the czar's buffoon, they became 
the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled to perform the most 
degrading offices in the palace. Tliese were the tyrannical punishments 
of a reformer who imaginoa that ho might succoed in doing violence to nature 
by beginning education at an ago when it ought to bo completed, and by 
subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which, would soaroely be bearable 
for children. 

It is with reason that Mannstcin reproaches Peter with having expected 
to transforin, by travels in polished countries, men who were already con¬ 
firmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in igtioranco, sloth, 
and barbarism. ^ ^‘Tlie gi'eatest part of them," he says, "acquired nothing 
but vicca." This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his sage; 
for such was the appellation which he gave to Uolgoriiki. That senator 
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having pertinaciously, and -without asagning any reason, maintained that 
the travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to 
an impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the 
ukase in silence, rim his nail forcibly along it, and then desire the autocrat 
to try whether, with all his power, he eomd ever obliterate the crease that 
was made in the paper. 

At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Peter annihilated the privi¬ 
leges of the old Russian aristocracy, and under the specious pretext of mak¬ 
ing merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all immecliately 
and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favoiu* allowed to the old 
landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived of the right of appearing 
at court; but none of them could obtain the rank and appointments of an 
officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions exclusively belong¬ 
ing to that rank, until they had risen, to it by actual service. Such was the 
fundamental principle of that notorious system called the tcliin;'- and plaus¬ 
ible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chieaneiy, and malversation. The modern 
nobility of Russia is in fact but a vile bureaucracy. The only thing tiiily com¬ 
mendable in the ukase of 1722 is tliat it degrades to the level of tho rabble 
every nobleman convicted of crime and senteuced to a punishment that ought 
to entail infamy. Previously, as the reader has already seen, a nobleman 
might appear unabashed in public, and claim all the privileges of his birth, 
with his oack still smarting from the executioner's lash. 

Commerce mlh (he Eaei 

Peter had always encountered great difficulty in attracting to St. Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Ai'changel. Yet at St. Peteraburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder climate allowed of two freights a year, while at Arch¬ 
angel the ice would admit of only one. To this must be added the advantage 
of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter distance, and a 
much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion could make tne Rus¬ 
sians abandon the old routine, imtil at last Peter treated them like ignorant 
and stubborn children, to whom he would do good in spile of themselves. In 
1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any goods to Archangel but such 
as belonged to the district of that goveinment. This ordinance at first raised 
a great outciy among the traders, both native and foreign, and caused several 
banlcnmtcies; but the merchants, accustoming themselves by degrees to come 
to St. Petersburg, at last found themselves gainers by the change. 

The trade with the Mongols and Chinese had been jeopardised by the extor¬ 
tions of Prince Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of violence com¬ 
mitted by the Russians in Peking and in the capital of Contaish, the prince 
pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Lamaisra. To check tlie growtli of this evil, 
Peter sent Ismailov, a captain in the guaids, to Peking, with presents to the 
emperor, among which were several pieces of turnery, the work of his oto 
hands. The negotiation was successful; but the Russians soon lost the fruits 
of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were expelled from China by order of 
Kam-hi. The Russian court idone retained the right of sending a caravjm 
every three years to Peking; but that right again was subsequently lost in 

‘ Tlie men who have no tchin, tho Uhomii mrod, thatia, the black people, orblackgimras. 
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consequence of new quai'rels. Thg court finally renounced its cxoliiaive priv¬ 
ilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiakhta. 

■WAR WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A.D.) 

Peter's attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to making it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
and central Asia, which aa yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Armenian factoi-s. Soon after the Peace of Nystacl had left 
the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. The Persian 
Empire was falling to pieces under the hand of tlie enervated and imbecile 
Husain Shah. The Lesgliiians, one of the tributary nations that had rebelled 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Shemakha, put the inlmbitants to the sword, inchicling three hundred Rus^ 
aian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,000 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willing to grant it, but 
pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 
his rebellious subjects. 

This invitation was promptly accepted. Peter sot out for Persia on the 
15th of May, 1722, his consort also Accompanying him on tliis remote expe¬ 
dition. He sailed down the Volga to the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in examining the works for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltio, and White seas, whilst ho awaited tho arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His anny consisted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand 
dragoons, and fifteen thousand Cossacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the. duty of 
soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those deserts, they were to pass the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men might keep a whole army at bay; but 
Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundred leagues southward irom Astraldian, as 
far aa the small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thence 
the Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghestan; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian languages were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman Porte, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had lately put themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Malimud D'- 
Utmich, who styled himself sultan, and had the presumption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account says *'his country was made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of Septembei’, Peter reached Derbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demir-kajni, i.e. Iron Gate, because it had foimerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed against a sleep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
in stormy weather, is often Itnown to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wondere of antiquity; they were forty feet high 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
and a mortar of pounded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself;^ it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, seemed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, unquestionably built 
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in times of the earliest antiquity; it was carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a rampart thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against tlie }mmei*ous barbarian hordes dwelling between those two 
seas. Thci'e were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of this sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from these 
parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued Asia and 
Europe. 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derlient, instead 
of standing a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperar’s feet — whether 
it was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Malunud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. The usurper Malunud, who had already made himself 
master of a great part of Pei-sia, had neglected nothing to be beforehand with 
the czar and hinder him from getting into Derbent; he raised the neighbouring 
Tatars, and hastened thither himself; but Derbent u'qs already in the czar's 
hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with pro¬ 
visions, stores, horses, and recruits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; and 
as the unfavourable season liad now set in he returned to Moscow and entered 
it in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to boast of 
the success of his ill-planuecl expedition. 

Persia was still divided between Husain and the usurper Mahmud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared liim as 
an avenger who would wrest from him oil the fruits of his rebellion. Mahmud 
used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porto against Peter. With this 
view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Dag,hestaii. princes, 
imder the sultan's protection, having been dispossessed of their domimons by 
the arms of Russia, solicited revenge. The Divan were also under apprehen¬ 
sions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of tlieii’ dominions. The 
sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of Vienna and 
Paris diverted him from that measure. Tlie emperor of Germany made a 
declaration that if the Turla attacked Russia he should be obliged to join in 
its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from France at Constan¬ 
tinople, seconded the Gennan menaces; he convinced the Porte that their 
own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an example 
of dethroning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire Jiad clone no more than 
the sultan should have done. 

During these critical negotiations, the rebel Malunud had advanced 
to the gates of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countries, in order 
to distress the Russians, That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, which so irritoted the people that they 
voluntarily put themselves under the protection of the Russians. Herein 
they followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore tlie 
assistance of Peter the Great; but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Mahmud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son of the captive shah, escaped, and getting together some troops 
fought a battle with the usui^per. He waa not less eager than his father m 
urging Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a renewal 
of the instructions which the shah Husain had given. 

Tliough this Persian ambassador, named Ismail Beg, was not yet an-ived, 
his negotiation had succeeded. On his landing at Astralchan, he heard that 
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General Matufkin was on his march witli fresh troops to reinforce the Uaghe- 
etan army. The town of Baku, from whicli the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Russian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exliorting them, in his master's name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his joumey to St. Petersburg, 
and General Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. The 
Persian, ambassador reached the czar's court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku is situated near Shemakha, where the Russian factors were massa¬ 
cred; and although in wealth and number of pe^le inferior to it, is very 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all rersia. Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. Tlic emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an army into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the now shah ceded to 
him, besides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the MaveU; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal pi'ovinces of tho ancient 
Idngs of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties camo to bo master 
of Cyrus' first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it tliirteen years afterwards in ex¬ 
change for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was mduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of liis dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, the sultan 
Achraet HI, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia ^lould hold the three 
provinces above mentioned, and that the Porto should have Kasbin, Tauvis, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST TEARS AND DEATH OF TETER 

Peter, at his return from his Pereian expedition, wag more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection tho family of Charles 
XII, after having been eighteen yearn his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstein, that monarch's nephew, to whom he betrotlied 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even bound himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (February, 1724), He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for son-in-law, which was a recognition of hig 
right to tho throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile ho 
held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as ho did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he delayed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to himself in 1722. ^ The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at Moscow (May IStli, 
1724) in the presence of the czar's niece, Anna, duchess of Coiirland, and of 
the duke of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. The manifesto published by 
Peter on this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and instancing among the 
orthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Heraolius, and Leo the Philos¬ 
opher, he goes on to say: 

“ It is also known how far we have exposed our own person, and faced the 
gi'eatest dangers in our country’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God's assistance, we have 
terminated with such honour and advantage, that Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has accrued to it by this war. The empress 
Catherine, our dearly Moved consort, was of great help to us in all these dan¬ 
gers, not only in the said war but likewise m other expeditions, in which, 
notwithstanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth against the Turks, where oiu* aimy was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above her sex; and to tliis 
all the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For these causes, and 
in virtue of the power which God hath given us, we have resolved, in acknowl¬ 
edgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour our consort with the 
imperial crown, which, by God’s permission, shall be accomplished this winter 
at Moscow; and of tliis resolution we Iiereby give notice to all our faithful 
subjects, our impenal affection to\yards whom is unalterable.” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeeding to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the ceremony 
itself, which was not customary in Russia^ and which was performed with 
sumptuous splendour, A circumstance which might further cause Catherine 
to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that the czar himself, on 
the coronation day, walked before lier on foot, as first knight of the order of 
St. Catherine, which he had instituted in 1714 in honour of his consort. In 
the cathedral he placed the crown on her heful with his own hand. Catherine 
would then have fallen on her knees, but he raised her up, and when she came 
out of the cathedral the globe and sceptre were carried before her. 

It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first wife is said to have sprung from 
her jealousy of Anne cle Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s mistress, and 
whom, as Villebois tells us, he liad serious thoughts of raising to the tlirone. 
But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, disgusted witli 
her colcbiGss towards him, left her to follow her inclinations in marrying a 
les,s illustrious lover. Five-and-twenty yearn afterwards Eudoxia was 
avenged through the brother of her rival. Anne de Moens, then the widow 
of General Balk, was about the person of Catherine, and the handsome and 
gi’aceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A closer intimacy 
soon arose between them, and so unguarded were they that Villebois, who 
saw them together only in public during a very crowded reception at court, 
says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his mind that the enmress 
was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he set spies upon Cath¬ 
erine. 

Tire court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not far from the czar; it was two o'clock in the morning; 
all at once the marshal's door was violently thrown open, and he was startled 
by abrupt and hasty footsteps: he looked round in astonishment; it was 
Peter the Great; the monarch was standing by the bedside; his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his featui-es were distorted with convulsive fury. Repnin 
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tells US that at the siglit of that terrible asiiect he wag appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remamed motionless; but his master, with a broken and pant¬ 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, “Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”; and the trembling mai-shal obeyed. 

Ho then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at daybreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the empoi*or was re.solved! 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery wag horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he daied to call to recollection the massacre of the 
strclitz, and that every subsequent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condemning of his son 
to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his first wife, if he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those who were a part of himself. Besides, ho 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moons to the sword of 
the law upon other charges; and as to the empress, ho could find means to 
I'id himself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wildly, and Kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a shoit time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
bis head was twisted to the left side, and his swollen features became convul¬ 
sively contracted — signs of the terrible struggle by which he was tortured. 
And yet the excessive working of his mind held Ins body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At lei^th, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole houra he hastily paced it; then suddenly 
entering again like a man who had made up his mind, ho said to Hopnin, 
“Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so closely that her 
fii'St slip shall cost her lifel” 

Moens and his sister were at once arrested. Tlicy wore both confined in 
the winter palace, in an apartment to which none iiacl admission except the 
emperor himself, who canted them their food. At tlie same time a report was 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country, in hopes of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
prejudicially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the mon¬ 
arch in presence of General Uschakov; and after having confessed whatever 
they pleased, he lost his head on the block (November 27tli). At the same 
time his sister, who was an accomplice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe¬ 
rine, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con¬ 
fiscated;^ her two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers, 

Moens walked to meet his fate with manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
perceived at the time of his being seized, he found means to conceal it under 
his garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret to the 
Lutheran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of his cloak slipped 
the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the empress. 

The ozar was a spectator of the punishment of Moens from one of the 
windows of the senate, The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
took the head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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delighted he was with the vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on wliich 
was fixed the head of her unfortunate lover. He watched her countenance 
attentively, but fortunately she had aelf-eommand enough not to betray her 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, Peter never 
more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his dwelling, he 
always remained separate from her.« ’ 

Peter the Great lived only to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent 
attacks of illness and of his calling liimself an old man, the emperor might 
have hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispose of his great inheri¬ 
tance in accordance with the interests of the state. But his days were already 
numbered. When Peter came to Sfc. Petei-sburg in March, 1723, on his return 
from Persia, he appeared in much better healtlr than before the campaign; 
in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the seconil half of ^ptem- 
bei’ he grew visibly bettor, walked at times in his gardens, and sailed on the 
Neva. On the 22nd of September he had a very severe attack; it is said that 
he fell into such a state of irritation that he struck the doctors and called 
them asses; afterwards he again became better, and on the 29th of September 
he was present at the launching of a frigate, although he told the Dutch minis¬ 
ter AVild that he still felt rather weak. In spite of this lie set off in the begin¬ 
ning of October to inspect the Ladoga canal, gainst the advice of his doctor 
Blumentrost; then he went to the Olonetz iron works and hammered out 
with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of three pouds; ‘ from there he 
w’ent to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt worn, and m the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber he went by water to St. Petersburg. But there, at a place call^ lakta, 
he saw that a boat coming from Kronstadt with soldiers had nm aground; 
he allowed no one to restrain him, but went himself to their assistance and 
helped to float the boat and save the people, standing up to his waist in the 
water. The attacks were speedily renewed; Peter aiTived at Sfc. Petersburg 
ill and could not regain his healfcli; the affair of Mens also aggravated his 
condition. He occupied himself but little witli affairs, although he showed 
himself as usual in public. On the 17th of January, 1725, tiie mal^y increased; 
Peter ordered that a movable church should be constructed near his sleeping 
room and on the 22nd he made his confession and received the sacrament; 
his strength began to leave him, he no longer cried out as before from the 
violence of the pain but only groaned. On the 27th all criminals were 
pardoned who had been condemned to death or to the galleys according to 
the articles of war, excepting those guilty of the first two offences against the 
law — murder and repeated robbery; the noblemen who had nob appeared 
at the military reviews at the appointed time were also pardoned. On that 
day, at the expiration of the second liour, Peter asked for paper and tried to 
write, but the pen fell out of his hand; of that which he had written only the 
words “ give up everything” could be deciphei*etl; he then ordered his daughter 
Anna Petrovna to be called so that she might write under his dictation, but 
he could not pronounce the words. The foJlowmg daj^ the 28th of January, 
at the beginning of the sixth hour after midnight^ Peter the Great was no 
more. Catherine was almost unceasingly with him, and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 

In terrible physical sufferings, in full recognition of the weakness of human¬ 
ity, asking for the comfort afforded by religion, died the greatest of historical 
workers. We have already spoken in tlie proper place of how the work of 


' A pond contains forty Iliifisjnu pounds, or about tUlrty-six pounds avoirdupois, 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend¬ 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordinary 
effort of strength, had to be brought forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave dhection to the movement. 

Soloviev's estimate op peteh’s wohk 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complaints of the great 

burdens were to be heard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting: recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for^ the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workmen for 
new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol¬ 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For Iho ainiy 
and for tlie fleet, for the great worlcs and 
undertakings, for the scliools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo¬ 
mats and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary. But there was no money in 
the impoverished state, and lieavy ta^ 
in money and in Icind had to be levied 
upon all; in necessary coses they were 
deducted from the salaries; well-to-do 
people were ruined by the constiuction 
of houses in St. Petersburg; eveiwthing 
that could be taken was taken, or farmed 
out; the poor people had one object of 
luxury—oak coffins; but these were con¬ 
fiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high 
price; raskolniJd (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to pay for 
the privilege of wearing their boards. 
Orders upon orders were issued; men. were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the skins differently, to build boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north.* 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not loiow where to turn, the members of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers wore sent 
from one place to another. 

The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape from the hard seiwice and hide themselves, but all were not 

[* Tlial 18 , to St, PetorsbuTg instead of to Arcliaxigel,] 
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successful, and cruel punishmenta threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles^ were forbidden to marry. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity^ in oneself and in others; the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was termmated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
due to her sex and obligations; foolish women were made to drink to excess, 
The members of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; bribeiy was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for¬ 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
vioujik (peasant), the well-born the base-bom. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a hard school Vi® 

— the stern teacher was not sparing in punish- 

ments for the idle and those who violated the 

regulations; but the matter was not limited to / ^1 

threats and punishments alone. The people / 

were really learning, learning not only figures \ 

and geometry, not only in Russian and foreign •, jW \ 

schools; the people were learning the duties of JjHki 

citizens, the work of citizens. At the emission 

of every important regulation, at the inau^a- j J rirfSgg 

tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains /I J 

why he acts thus, why the new is better than /[ | | 

the old. The Russians then received such in- / j 1' Mi 

sti'uotion for the first time; what now seems to f 

us so simple and within the reach of all was first / il\\m 

leaimed by these people from the edicts and j Am/ \ 9 

manifestoes of Peter the Great. In ^mfMu ^ 

For the first time the mind of the Russian j 
was m&kened, hie attention directed to the U Wm ^ 
great questions of political and social organisa- TT illiiilBr' 

tion; whether he turned sympathisingly or un- ^jypiiiiWi 

sympathisingly to the words and deeds of the 
czar was a matter of indifference—hewasobliged . . 

to think over these words and deeds, and they ° 

were continually there to arouse him. That which 

might have ruined a decrepit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch of reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 


the governing senate, the synod; everjnvhere was collegiate o^anisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. Everywhere 
the principle of election was introduced. The trade guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
administration. Peter's whole system of government was directed against 
the chief evils from which ancient Rusaa Iiad suffered: the immaturity of 
^rces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
absence of initiative capacity. The fomer council of the czar (douma) hsid 
suffered from all the deficiencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 


to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases^ of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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by him: he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony required that it ^oulcl pitifitby its importance, that it should really 
be a governing body. Peter's reproaches and rebuke,y to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of managoment, and its 
inability to carry its decrees into immeiliate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a coimnission from the government went about in 
leading strings. Ho was not tmsted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed iiifitructions, and upon cvmy fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for orders greatly 
angered Peter: "Act according to your own consideration, how can 1 tell 
you from such a distance!" he wrote to those who asked him for instructions. 
He employed the collegiate system — whether lie had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of indifference; he 
employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of training the Russian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of sc))arate individuals, 
institutions came to the front, and over all rose the state, the real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oatli. 

Having set forth the importance of the state, and demanding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made to this new divinity, himself giving tlic example, 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushed, 
but should receive the requisite, balancing development. The first plane 
must hero naturally be given to the civilisation introduced by Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
before the time of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintainecl 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
society^ which was unable to safeguard its members^ and who were therefore 
obliged to seek security in private associations, chief among which was the 
natural blood relationship between members of the same family or clan. 
The elder protected the younger, and had power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It thiis in every spliore 
of society; the independent Russian never presented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brothens and nephews; to be without clan and 
family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the clan association hindered the development of personality; 
the state could not give to personal merit power over clan rights; jealous 
to the last degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the ancient Russian 
was indifferent to his own pei-sonal honour. But by tlie end of the soveii' 
teenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 
the clan could not withstand them, nucl the destruction of precedence (mest- 
niiclmtov) struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest clas,s of society, 
among those in the seiwice of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by its decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per¬ 
sons ** above their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing into 
the service a large number of foreigners; it becauiG advantageous for new 
men to appear to have no clan relations, and many of them began willingly 
to trace their origin from foreign countries. 

As to the lower ranks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
brought about by the poll-tax; the former expression, “such a one with 
his brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothers and nephews 
had to pay separately each for himself, and appeared as separate, indepen¬ 
dent individuals. And not only did the former clan relations disappear, 
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but even -within the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 
children to their parents,‘ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 
enjoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil¬ 
dren, and not by tlie will of their parents; the right of the person was also 
recognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner had to swear tliat he would 
not compel his peasants to marry against their will. We have heard the dis¬ 
passionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
persons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
them the shameful saying was current: "Flight may be dishonourable, 
but it is salutary." "Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that in the second half of the Northern War flight from the field 
of battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 
in consequence of her liberation from the lerem. 

Thus -were the people of Russia trained in the stern school of reform. 
The terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vaiu. A vast 
and comprehensive programme was traced out for many future years, not 
on paper but on the earth, which must open up its riches to the Ru.ssian, 
who tliTou^i science had acquired the full right of disposing of it; on the sea, 
where the Russian fleet had now appeared; on the rivers, united by canals; 
it was traced out in the state by the new institutions and regulations; it was 
traced out in the people by the new civilusation, by the enlarging of its mental 
sj)here, by the rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, now disclosed 
to his view, and by the new world created within Russia herself. The greater 
part of all this was only in its beginnings; the rest in rough outline — for 
much only the materials were prepared, only indications made; and there¬ 
fore we have called the work of tiie epoch of reform a propamme, which 
Russia is fulfilling until now, and will continue to fulfil, and any deviation 
from which has always been accompanied by grievous consequences. 

Clearly recognising that the Russian people must pass through a hard 
school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the painful, humiliating position 
of a pupil; but at the same time he succeeded in balancing the disadvantages 
of Buch a position by glory and greatness: in converting it into an active 
one, he succeeded both in creating the political importance of Russia and 
the means for its maintenance. A difficult problem presented itself to 
Peter; for the education of the Rassian people it was necessa^ to call in for¬ 
eign instructors, directors who naturally endeavoured to subject their pupils 
to their influence, to set themselves above them; but this humiliated the 
pupils, of whom Peter wished to make masters as soon as possible. He 
did not give way to the temptation, did not accept proposals to carry the 
work to a speedy success with the aid of learned foreigners; he desired that 
his own Russian subjects should pass through an active, practical school, 
even though it might occasion great losses and be accompanied by great 
discomfoits. We have seen how he hastened to rid himself of a foreign 
field-marshal, how he put Russians in all the highest positions and foreigners 
only in secondary ones; and -we have also seen how he was rewardea for 
his faith in his people and his devotion to it. 

It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for re¬ 
maining within due bounds that Peter solved the difficult problem of church 

* Peter’s own words were as follows J ** Those who do not respect theoi that have given 
them life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude Is the most abominahle of all vices.” 
— GoIjIEOY."^ 

[’ Tho separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic yvi-oiriii'.] 

n. TT. —VOL. ItVII. V 
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reform He destroyed rmipersoiml goveiTiment and replaced it by the col¬ 
legiate’or council svstein, -which fully corresponded wiLli the spirit of the 
extern church; we have seen tlrat one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education; in spite of Ills strong and comprehen¬ 
sible aversion to monnsticism, he did not abolish this institution as did Henry 
VIII of England — he only tied to give it a greater activity corresponding to 
its character, 

Prom whatever point of -view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the. mental and physical powers of Peter, Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical worker 
whose sphere of activity was so vast. Horn with an unusually wide-awake 
intellect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest degree. 
I^-om his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was not guided 
or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state of society, 
already then on the threshold of changes and Iiesitating between two direc¬ 
tions, agitated by the question of the old and new, when by the side of 
ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb, was 
already in view. Peter’s nature was cast in the old Russian heroic mould; 
he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his conscious 
attraction for the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it: the heroes 
of ancient Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero yearned after 
the broad ocean; places shut in by mountains were displeasing and wearisome 
to him. Thus ho complained to his wife of the situation of Karslbad; '^This 
place is so merry that it might almost be called an honorable prison, for it is 
so squeezed in between mountains that the sun can hardly be seen." In 
another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 

To the powers of a hero of ancient times corresponded passions not mod¬ 
erated by any regular, skilful education. We arc aware to wliat lengths tlie 
unbridled passions of a vigorous man could be carried in ancient lliissian 
society, unrestrained as it was by due bounds: how then could such a society 
put a check upon the passions of a man wlio stood at tlie very summit of 
power? But an observant contemporary woman has very justly declared 
with regard to Peter that he was botli a very raocl and a very bad man. 
Without denying or diminishing the dark side of Peter the Great’s character, 
let us not forget the brighter side, which outweighed the dark and was able to 
attach people so strongly to him. If his -wrath buret forth at times so terribly 
against tho,se whom he regarded as the enemies of the country and of the 
general welfare, yet he attached to himself strongly, and -was strongly attached 
to persons of opposite tendencies. 

An unusual greatness, joined to the recognition of the in,significance of 
mere human intellect, a stern insistence on the fulfilment of duties, a stern 
demand for truth, the capacity of listening to the harshest objections, an 
extraordinary simplicity, sociability, and kind-heartedness — all these quali¬ 
ties powerfully attached to Peter the best of the men who had occasion to 
come in contact with him; and it is therefore easy to understand the impres¬ 
sion produced upon them by the news of the death of the great emperor. 
Nepluev writes as follows: "In the month of February, of the year 1725, I 
received the lamentable news that the father of the country, the emperor 
Peter I, had departed this life. I watered this paper with my tears, both out 
of duty to my sovereign and in remembrance of his many kindnesses and 
favours to me; verily I do not lie when I say that I was unconscious for more 
than twenty-four hours, for it would have been sinful for me to have been 
otherwise. This monarch brought our country into equality with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, too, are men; in a word, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun by him, and whatever will be done in future will 
be drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already written, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord graut to his soul, which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous 1” 

Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartov) says: “If 
it should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter’s 
seei’et acts, he would shudder with liorror at what was done against the 
monarcli. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches 
against the hard-heartednoss and cruelty 
which were not hi reality to be met with in 
him. If many knew what he enduicd and 
by what sorrows he was cut to the heart, if 
they knew liow indulgent he was to the 
weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave 
crimes that did not deserve mercy they 
would be amazed. And although Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, yet his spirit lives 
in oui’ souls, and \ve, who had the felicity of 
being near this monai'ch, shall die faithful 
to him, and the ardent love wc had for our 
earthly god will be burled together with us. 

We are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of 
OUI’ father, in order that a noble fearlessness 
and truth shall be learned from them.”^ 

Kostomarov’s E^TI^^ATE op peter 

As an historical character Peter presents 
an original phenomenon, not only in the his¬ 
tory ol Rvissia but in tne history of all hu¬ 
manity, of all ages and all nations. The im¬ 
mortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius 
created in Hamlet an inimitable type of a 
man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy ^ KABAnDiNiAu 

over his will and does not permit Iiim to 

give substance or effect to his desires and intentions, In Peter not the 
genius of the artist, understandmg the meaning of human nature^ but nature 
herself created the opposite type — that of a man with an irresistible, inde¬ 
fatigable will in whom every thought was at once transformed into action. 
^‘I will it, because I count it good, and what I will must infallibly be” — 
sucli was the device of the whole life and work of this man. 

He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattainable for ordi¬ 
nary mortals. Rot having received any regular education, he wished to know 
everything and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the Russian czar 
was gifted with such a wealth of capacities that even with his short prepara¬ 
tion lie astounded persons who had spent their lives over what Peter only 
studied by the way. All that he learned he endeavoured to apply in Russia 
in order to transform her into a mighty European state. Tliis was the thought 
that he cherished sincerely and wholly during the continuation of his entire 
life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to remain in the 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, ho recognised this necessity of his 
fatherland and set about the task with all the force of his gigantic will, 

Peter’s autocracy, inherited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. Ho created the army and the fleet, altliough for this was required 
an innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years of 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
people itself did not clearly uncleistand it and therefore did not desii'o it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and painful labour never to return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Russia might gain the sen, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being meas¬ 
ured against its neighbours. Tire Ru-ssians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; iinmorscd in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. The auto¬ 
cratic czar compelled tlicm to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; they were obedient 
because it was tho wish of their autocratic sovereign. 

During the whole of his reign Peter struggled against the prejudices and 
evil nature of his subjects and dependents; he prosecuted embezzlers of the 
public funds, takers of bribes, impostoi’s, and lamented that tilings wore not 
done in Russia ns ho could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in all this the cause of the obdurate vices and dofecls of tlio ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispaasionately, it follows that much 
must be ascribed to the character of Peter's action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that cliicfly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the power are most 
frequently and salientlv manifested. What were the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobvajcnskl Edict and the secret chancery, scnlencca of a painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encourigement bv rewards of informers. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above all material or intellectual 
forces and more powerful than knowledge itself; in a word, although he estab¬ 
lished a multitude of institutions and created a new polii-ical organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Possessed by the abstract idea of the state .and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not ac t sincerely by the people. 
Por him they only existed as the ciphei’s in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were necessary to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him with means 
for tlie maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter him.self by his person¬ 
ality might serve as a model for the people he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boi.vadless, untiring love of work; but in nowise by the moral 
qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain his passions, 
which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and bloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions in those he ruled over. Peter 
allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he prosecuted these 
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same vices hi his subjects. Jllany sliocking actions that he committed have 
been justified by the sophisms of political necessity. To what an extent liis 
ferocity and bloodtliirstiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
not afraid to lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
hangman during the time of tlie savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
his reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
death m accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 

Peter himself justified his cruel punishmente by the requirements of 
justice, but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to all 
and did not set an example to others in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward political actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity and rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also impos- 
.sible to call honourable the expedient Peter made use of ^vith the English 
king George when, in sjute of the clearest evidence, he assured him of his 
devotion and non-participation in the pretender’s designs. How far Peter 
respected the rights of neighbouring foreign nations when he had no reason 
to fear them is s&wn by his savage behaviour to the nnint monks of Polosk — 
an action for which lie himself would have probably punished by death any 
one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his own hands in 
a foreign land. 

All the dark sides of Peter's character may of course be easily excused by 
the features of the age in which he lived; it mav justly be pointed out to us 
that for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
his contemporaries. It remains indubitable that Peter surpassed tlie sov¬ 
ereigns contemporary with him by the vastness of his intellect and by his 
imtiring love of worl:; but in moral i-espects he was not better than many of 
them; and it was for this reason that the society which he wished to re-create 
did not rise superior to those societies winch were governed by Peter’s contem¬ 
poraries. Until Peter’s reign Russia was plunged in ignorance; and, boasting 
of her bigoted, ceremonial piety, glorified herself with the name of the New 
Israel, whilst in reality she was by no means a " new Israel.^’ By his despotic 
measiu'es Petei’ created out of her a monarchy tliat was a terror to foreigners 
by her army and fleet; he communicated to the upper class of her people the 
outward marks of European civilisation; yet Russia after Peter aid not in 
reality become the new Israel” that she had desired to be before his time. 

All Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia wlio outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their own egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian public man adopted in his conscience 
the rule that he might do anything he found profitable, although it might be 
immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the same. Yet, 
in spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has preseped for us in 
his personality such an exalted moral trait that it involuntarily draws our 
heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to which he wholly con¬ 
secrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved Russia, loved the Russian 
people, loved it in the sense of the mass of Russian men who were his con¬ 
temporaries and subjects in the sense of that ideal to which he desired to bring 
liis people; and this love constitutes in liim^ that great quality which incites 
us, beyond our o^vn will, to love his personality, setting aside both his bloody 
tribunal and all his demoralising despotism reflecting a baneful influence even 
on posterity. Because of Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until be himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive him all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
hia memory.^ 


HAXTATJSEn’s 32STIMATI2 OP PETER^S INFLUENCE 

Prom the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, iierceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
tliemselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or intellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy growth they conceived it necessary to put 
themselves into direct contact with the west in order to borrow its light and 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to get as many foreigners as possible into the country to train the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and lemodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and particularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing. The suc¬ 
cessors of the Romanov branch followed zealously in this path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place in Europe. His quick impetuous nature detested slow and incomplete 
measures. To him, to sow without reaping, or prune without tasting the 
fruits, waa labour provoking all his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that in whicli she still continues. Every¬ 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in Peter’s 
haste in his work of reform be did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign innovations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whether they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit in harmoniously with Russian nationality.? 




CHAPTER VII 

CATHERINE I TO PETER III 

[1735-1763 A.D.] 

CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.H.) 

At tho death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youthful grandson Alexievilch, and the 
other advancing the clauns of Catherine, the Livonian. The Galitzins, the 
Dolgoruki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter’s son, Alexis; 
but those who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved in the 
suit against his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had condemned 
the ozarevitcli, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising Catherine to 
the throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most capable and 
enlightened men, still held the highest authority in the administration and 
in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise was the most that they 
could expect. Dmitri Galltzin proposed to proclaim Peter 11, but only under 
tho guardianship of the widowed empress. 

Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of arming parties against each other, of furnisliing hostile factions a pretext 
for inciting the people to rebellion against the regent. He demonstrated that 
in the absence of the testamentary disposition she had tlie best right to succeed 
Peter I; furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received the oath 
of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state secrets, 
and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The officers and 
regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine of 
Pruth, and it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an authority 
as absolute as tliat of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty in Russia 
than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but a foreigner, 
a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife at all. Many 
were the protests again.st a decision wliidi excluded from the throne the grand¬ 
son of Peter the (}reat, and certain of the raskolniks submitted to the tortui'c 
rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 

Menshikov, one of Catherine's earlier lovers, now became all-powerfuh 
He stopped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had commenced 
against him, and obtained for himself Baturin, the former ca^tal of Mazeppa, 
which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine. His despotic and evil 
character rendered him odious to his companions and discord eveiywhere 
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broke out among tke "eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherine, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacrifice her other councillors to him. 

Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Great, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonment of 
St. Petersburg and tlie fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part of 
the plans for reform entertained by the czar were put in execution. The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
was carefully supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter, was founded, the Danish captain Bdhi'ing was placed at the head of the 
Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was com¬ 
manded to write the history of Peter tlie Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the other hand the senate and the holy synod lost their 
title of Directors, and the affaim of state wem given into the hands of the 
secret high council which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chancellor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-cliancellor OsLennann. 

' On her deathbed Catherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters Anna 
of Holstein and Elizabeth. Pending the majority of the youthful emperor 
the regency was to be conducted by a council conmosed of Anna and Eliza¬ 
beth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, Ostermann, and 
others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of regent upon 
himself. 


PETER II (1727-1730 A.D.) 

The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be present at the reading of 
the will by which Peter was made emperor of all the Russias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to increase his power 
under the new reign. With the design of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushinski to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines of Siberia. Men¬ 
shikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal of liis 
daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a residence for the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion he could count. 
He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed liis letters to his sovereign 
"your father.” He caused the members of his own family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men¬ 
tioned in the public prayers; he also planned to obtain the hand of Peter’s 
sister, Natalia Alexievna, for his son in addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men¬ 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study and preferred to spend his days hunting with his favourite, Ivan Dol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the dis¬ 
agreeable nature of his pedagogic duties, and conti’iYed to cast all the blame 
on Menshikov. The emperor one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menshikov insolently confiscated them with the remarlc 
that the “emperor was too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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II rebelled at this and it was with difficulty that the prince appeased him. 
The generalisshno had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great and aunt of Peter II. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. 

An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him absent for a time 
from court prepared his downfall; Peter H accustomed himself to the idea of 
getting rid of him. Wlion the prince returned and began again to oppose the 
young ruler’s wishes the latter left Menshikov's house, caused all the crown 
furniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated his affianced 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the guards that they 
were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels, This was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgrace; in September, 1727, Menslilkov was 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to his 
own lands. 

The Dolgorukis mofited by the revolution they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Mensnikov’a error and oppressed the prince with the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostermann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old czarina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhin, ivho had been liberated from the prison in Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretext certain placards in which the services of Jlenshikov 
were extolled, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Siberia, where he died in 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on the prince a new 
bride. Catherine Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their adrninistra^ 
tion bore all the character of a I’eaction against the reforms instituted by 
Peter the Great. 

In 1728, when the young emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, he 
was warmly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the other 
faithful servants of the “giant czar” were chagrined at tlie return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to Euiopean affaus in general. In order to 
gain more complete possession of their master the Dolgoruki encouraged hie 
ta.ste for dissipation and took him awav on Inmting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grow as weary of them as he 
had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of his aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied: “ It is not my fault: they do not 
execute my orders; but I shall fmd means to break my chains." 'Die crisis 
came about in a different manner from what had been expected | the young 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction of the 
waters, and died of small-pox at the age of fourteen years and four months. 
The two reigns of Catherine and Peter II, -which lasted in all about five years, 
were peaceful. 

In 1726 Russia had concluded on alliance with the court ofViennaand in 
1727 it became involved in the war of the Quadruple Alliance. Despite the 
efforts of Cnmpredon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis aV and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between Franco 
and Russia. The most remarkable opisode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, illegitimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
possession of the duchy of Oourland. The offer of his hand had been accepted 
by the widowed Anna Ivanovna, and ho had been elected at Mittau by the 
deputies of the nobility. Disregarding the protestations of Prussia, Russia, 
and the Polish diet, he levied a body of troops ivith the money raised by the 
sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess of Quedlinburg, a certain French 
actress, his mother Aurora of Konigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvretir, and set 
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about putting his duchy in a state of defence. His father disavowed him and 
Cardinal Fleury did not venture to support him even indirectly. Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out tfie Saxon adventui’er. The future victor of Pontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the sea 
in his retreat. His election was annulled, his father pulDlicly reviled liim as 
a gnlnpin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian influence. 

During the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with Prussia by virtue of 
which the two powers pledged tliemselves to sustain, on the death of Augustus 
II, the candidate they might choose for Poland. The emperor Charles VI and 
the "sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual dismemberment of 
the Polish Republic. This was not the first time that the question of partition 

was brought forward. In Asia, lagu- 
sliinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial Em¬ 
pire iu the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of which Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin everj^ three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four priests and 
six young men in Pekin to learn 
Chinese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatohin on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots./ 

The death of Peter II was univer- 
I sally regretted in Russia. During his 
^ reign, the empire enjoyed tranquillity 
at home and peace abroad; and he dis¬ 
covered such excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for- 
piiiNCE Ai.BXAXDi;n MBNeniKov Ward to enjoying under his rule a pe¬ 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 
they had never before exiierieiiced. Tliere is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his owu good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had ol^tained so strong a hold upon his mind, Hia predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs of St. 
Petersburg: the fleet and the army suffered severely by his continued absence 
from the capital; and had he lived to complete the change which he medi¬ 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst the states of 
Europe during the two previous reigns. It was evident, also, that he would 
gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in liis dominions; and 
that the old families were acquiring such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages which had been set 
aside by Peter the Great. If the people, tlierofore, were deprived on the one 
hand of tlie temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 
was preserved from the risk of permanent evils. 

Disappointed in their expectations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dolgoruki did not wholly relinquish theii- hoi)8S of securing some advantage 
by their position. The young Dolgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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menfc in the name of Peter II, in whicli Catherine Dolgoruki was named as the 
successor to the throne. With this instiaiment in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other he rushed into the hall, where the senators were assembled 
in deliberation, and cried alond^ “ Long live the empress Dolgoruki I ” But no 
voice seconding him in this w'lld and sliallow trick, he sheathed his sword, 
and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 

The question of the succession was now to be considered; and tlie only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the council could be regu¬ 
lated was the will of Catlierine I, which devised the succession to the princess 
Ajuia and lier posterity, or, in failure, the piincess Elizabeth. But Anna had 
diecl two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstein had retired into 
Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of this mar¬ 
riage; but the council were so averse to the introduction of foreigners into the 
state that they decided at once against any claim that might be set up in that 
quarter, 

The princess Elizabetli, second in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was strongly 
urged to do so by Lestoeq, her physician, preferring to enjoy the ease of a 
life unburdened by the cai’es of the state. In these circumstances the council, 
the senate, and the great officem of state assembled to consult upon the election 
of a successor to Peter IL Although the male line of the Romanovs was ex¬ 
tinct ill that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved in the three daughters 
of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for some time a partner with 
him in the government. The oldest was separated from her husband,_ the 
duke of Mecldenburg; the second, Anna, duchess of Courland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was still unmarried, residing at St. Peteisburg. 
The objection tliat was entertained against foreign alliances determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice consequently fell upon 
Anna Ivanovna. 


ANKA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A D.) 

Ei'om the time of the death of Catherine I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquired weight amongst those influential persons who sur¬ 
rounded the throne. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this sen¬ 
timent, tliiough which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of profit 
themselves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the old aristocracy 
held their privileges, and apprehensive that the new sovereign might act upon 
the system of her immediate predecessor, they struck upon an expedient by 
which tliey hoped to deprive her of tlie power of exercising her own judgment, 
and to place her under the control of that irresponsible council which had been 
instituted by Catherine I. “The welfare of the nation," said Galitzin, in an 
address to the assembly, “ demands that the supreme authority and the unlim¬ 
ited power of the sovereign, by which Russia has suffered so much and which 
has been sustained chiefly by the influx of fomigners, should be circumscribed, 
and that the crown should be conferred upon the new sovereign under certain 
conditions.” This proposal was received with universal approbation, and the 
following conditions were unanimously agreed to: ,. , . 

That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council; that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or inaKe 
I^eace; that she could not, of hemelf, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any iini>ortant office, nor inflict capital iiunish- 
ment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, unless lie had been previously 
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convicted of tlie crime laid to his charge; that she should not alienate any 
lands belonging to the crown; and that slie could not marry, or nominate an 
heir, without obtaining, in the fimt instance, the consent of the council. A 
strange article was added to these conditions — tliat her chamberlain, von 
Biron, should not accompany tlie empiess into Russia. 

These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the tyranny of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting a wome in its stead. If it abro¬ 
gated the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferred that 
power to the secret council, whicli was thus elevated above the sovereignty 
and the senate and invested with a complete control over the administration 
of the public affairs. The pi-oposed cliange was from an unlimited monarchy 
to an iriespongible oligarchy. 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose interests 

it affected — the aristocracy. They 
saw that it concentrated the power of 
the state in the hands of seven per¬ 
sons; that the Uolgoniki had already 
possessed themselves of the voice of 
the council; and that the issue would 
be the sacrifice of the empire to n 
family contract. The capitulation, 
therefore, was scarcely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up 
against it; and the people, accustomed 
to the despotism or an unlimited sov- 
ei'eignty, from wliich, amidst all its 
severities, they had derived many val¬ 
uable safeguai'ds and benefits, declared 
that they preferred rendermg obedi¬ 
ence to one master instead of seven. 
This feeling rapidly spread amongst 
Avka Ivanovna the guaixls, who lind good reasons for 

(1003-1740) objecting to a clause which would 

, , , throw the patronage of the army into 

the hands of a few persons, who, instead of promoting tlie meritorious, would, 
as a matter of course, provide for thehowii friends and relatives. 

^ Hor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure; and, when the deputation from the council waited upon 
her to inform her of her election, and tlic conditions which were annexed to 
itj she would have refused to subscribe to the capitulation had she not been 
already prepared by the advice of General lagushinski as to the course she 
ought to pursue. That officer had previously recommended her to accept tlie 
conditions, but to re^’'oke them inunediately after she should be acknowledged 
as empress, assuring her, nt tlie same time, that she would be powerfully sup¬ 
ported in the proper quarter. She accordingly agreed to the demands of the 
deputation, and was crowned in the usual forms. 

The empress Anna was no sooner established upon the throne, than her 
triends gave her an opportunity of canying the advice of General lagushinski 
into enect. A petition signed by several hundred noblemen was presented to 
her, m which she was entreated to abrogate the restrictions which the council 
nacl placed upon her authority, and to assume the unlimited power that had 
hitherto been exercised by her predecessors. Fortified by this requisition, 
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the empress presented herself before the eouncil and the senate, and, reading 
the terms of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the Tvill of the 
nation. Bemg answered in. the negative by the majority of those who were 
present, she exclaimed, “Then there is no further need of this paper," and 
tore the capitulation in pieces. Tliis act was ratified and published in a mani¬ 
festo which declared that the empress ascended the throne not by election but 
by hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath of allegiance, 
not to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the case, but to 
the empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, including not only the rights of 
sovereignty already existing but those that might be asserted hereafter. 

Anna was now empress without conditions, and her chamberlain, von 
Biron, was raised to that place in her councils which Menshikov filled during 
the reign of Catherine 1. The first exercise she made of her power was to 
abolish tlie council of seven and to restore to the senate the privileges it 
enjoyed under Peter tlie Great. She appointed, however, a cabinet of thi-ee 
persons, witli Ostcrmaim at its head, whose duty it was to superintend the 
affairs of the most pressing importance, leaving to the senate the management 
of less momentous matters. When these arrangements were completed, the 
urgent attention of the empress was directed to the foreign relations of the 
empire, which, at this crisis, demanded serious consideration. 

The struggle for the throne in Poland had entailed jealousies which 
threatened not only to involve the peace of Russia but to draw France and 
Sweden into the ciuarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originally been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 
Russian cabinet; and although France made strenuous exertions to reinstate 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV,^ yet. by the determined interference 
of his northern ally, Augustus was proclaimed king of Poland, and Stanislaus 
was compelled to fly. The mortification which France endured under these 
circumstances excited in her a strong feeling of hostility against Russia; but 
there existed still moi’e cogent reasons why she shouid make an attempt to 
restrain the advances of that power. 

It had long been a favourite point in the policy of France to secure upon 
the throne of Poland a monarch who should be devoted to her will, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that object, she did not relinquish 
the hope of its ultimate accomplishment. She saw also rising in the north a 
gigantic empire, which had aheady acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy the influence which 
she had been accustomed to exercise in that part of the globe. ^ Urged by 
these considerations, and knowing liow important it was to Russia to be at 
peace with Sweden, she left no means untried to engage the court at Stock¬ 
holm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than she expected and 
Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance the movements of a 
dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the disastrous effects of 
a war from which Russia had reaped all the benefits and she the misfor¬ 
tunes. 

But affairs pressed with still greater energy in a more remote quaiter. 
It was found by experience that the ten'Itories which Peter had acquired in 
Persia by the treaty entered into between him, tire sultan, and the ghah were 
exceedingly burdensome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
his domjnions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertaining whether the new 
provinces were lilcely to be productive of advantages, either in the way of 
revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintain a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; and the climate was so injui’ious 
to the health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 
130,000 men perished there. 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants cei*tain commercial privileges in the trade with 
Persia. To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of still greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 

The unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
which he .surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation of Azov and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the, 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to wliich the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incui’sions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands, where they committed the most frightful excesses, and the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the Turks. 
He made ample preparations for the fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death arrested the 
execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by Catherine I and 
Peter II. 

Anna, however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favom-able opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised sucli signal advantages to the country, particularly 
as the Tkirk was at this period employed in hostilities against Persia. She 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and laying 
waste the districts through which they passed carried off men and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, the 
empress remonstrated upon the sm^ject, and demanded satisfaction; but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused liimself from interfering in the matter, upon the 
pretext that it was impo.ssible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, in conse¬ 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; 
and in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victorious course thi'ough that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea* the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, flying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Euxine, behind the intrenclunents of which they considered themselves 
secure. The lines were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been built witli incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them impreg¬ 
nable. They did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault of the 
Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before tliem, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea, 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 
The Tatars on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant communica¬ 
tion with the Ukraine, where provisions at least were to be had, but which 
was attended with great difficulty. In this exigency, Count Munich was 
obliged to return to the Uki*aine, to take up his winter quarters. 

War with Turkey 

Wliile Munich was thus engaged against the Tatars, a much more impor¬ 
tant movement, in which the real object of the Russian government was 
directly exhibited, was taking place elsewhere. General Lacy had laid siege 
to Azov, and reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same year, 
This bold and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into considera¬ 
tion the means bv which the progress of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with the possession of the advantages he had gained by the Treaty 
of the Pruth; and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to attempt 
the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of 
avoiding hostilities as long as he could. Russia, however, wo\ild not nwee to 
any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose by the 
representations of Austria, she demanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of need, she was bound to 
furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries. This demand placed the subject in a new 
light before the German cabinet. The required assistance would obviously 
have the effect of enabling Russia to extend her conquests without producing 
any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself with 
Russia in the war, she might derive some advantages from an alliance against 
which it appeared highly improbable that the Turks could make a successful 
stand. She decided, therefore, upon throwing the wliole weight of her power 
into the scale, greatly to the consternation of the Turks, who had, in the first 
instance, solicited her friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as must be the issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it 
would be wiser to risk it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices 
as would be inconsistent with the secui-ity and honour of the country. He 
accordingly lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the 
garrisons and forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and 
equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the 
combined forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 

The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important 
results. The Russian ai*my, strengthened by forty thousand recruits, was 
separated into two divisions; one of which, under the command of Count 
Munich, proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expeiiditui'e that attended them. 
Otchakov submitted, and was gaiTisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troop. The blame of these barren and expen¬ 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces which ought 
to have been productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate jeal¬ 
ousies existed, not only amongst the Austrian officers, but between Count 
Munich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this dangerous 
feeling carried that, with the exception of the affair at Otchakov, Munich 
remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determination 
not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the Austrians. 

Nor was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent petty 
advantages, which, at all events, had the effect of rendering their movements 
in a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now made alternately 
by the courfe of Vienna and St. Petersburg respecting the conduct of the 
officers at both sides; aa<I, although Munich was especially accused of thwart¬ 
ing the efforts of the allies, he always had the address to escape from repre¬ 
hension, by throwing the censure on his accusei^. 

Tiiese circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congi'ess 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew their 
ambassador; signifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 
Otchakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appared to be anxious to make amends for his fonner inactivity; but, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he effected nothing of substantial importance. A similar fortune 
attended General Lacy in the Crimea, from which, after a disastrous progress 
through a desolated country, and after a great mortality amongst his troops, 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of provisions, he 
was ultimately obliged to withdraw. 

The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successive 
failures. General Munich, whose ability in the field was admitted on all 
hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met the 
Turks in a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a signal 
victory. Pui^uing his success with vigour, he advanced and, passing the 
Pruth, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of which 
territory he subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preparations 
for a descent upon Bender. These brilliant triumphs, accomplished with such 
rapidity that the couriers were kept constantly occupied in the transmission 
of despatches to the court of St. Petersburg, encouraged, for a brief season 
the flattering prospects of complete restitution which the unpropitious com¬ 
mencement of the war had almost annihilated. 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited that 
Russia, had she pushed her succe.sses a little further, might have dictated a 
settlement upon her own teims. Envy at the progress of the Russian anny 
was again exhibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were suffering under a 
contagious disease that helped in a still gi'eater degree to paralyse their 
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activity. Unfortunately, too, the emperor Cliarles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, slirinking from the appreliensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace with 
Turkey. This disposition on the pml of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan; and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the allies, a treaty of peace w'as clrawi up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of ^ptember, 1739. By this inglo¬ 
rious treaty, Austria escaped from all further responsibility in the war; but 
she purchased the peace at bo enoimous a price that it is difficult to compre¬ 
hend the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a measure. 
The war, in which she had embarked in the hoi)e of securing territorial advan¬ 
tages, had cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and treasure; and 
she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor acquire a single 
rood of ground by her participation in the campaigns, but by the conditions 
of the treaty she was compelled to relinquisli Belgrade, her Hungarian ram¬ 
part against the Turks, and all those conquests which she had formerly 
obtained under the victorious flag of Prince Eugene. 

Tliis peace produced great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserved to herself the right of fulfilling her treaty with Russia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war single 
handed, ^ich had been commenced with such a formidable display of power. 
The Turks, relieved from one antagonist, were now the better enabled to resist 
the other; and the empress conceived that the wisest course she could pursue 
was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to which proposal he was not 
unwilling to accede. A peace was consequently entered into between the 
belligerents with such promptitude that it was concluded as early as the 18th 
of September. The conditions of this treaty involved compromLees on both 
sides. It was agreed that Azov and its surrounding territory should be 
evacuated and remain uncultivated, aa a neutral boundary between the two 
empires; a similar arrangement was guaranteed respecting Kabarda, both 
governments agreeing to retain in their liands a certain number of hostages 
from that province, for better security against an abuse of the stipulation. 
It was also settled that Russia should be at liberty to erect a fortress on the 
Don, and that the Porte should construct another in the Kuban. Some minor 
conquests of the Russians were surrendered: Russian fleets were not to be 
allowed to be kept in the sea of Azov or the Euxine; and in the latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish bottoms, 

Internal Adminislralion 

The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by 
the intrigues of France, who hod now attained a decided ascendency in the 
councils of Stockholm, would endeavour to distract Russia in the north, while 
the main body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. Secret 
negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to confirm this 
suspicion. It was ti’ue that, at the conclusion of the last war, Russia and 
Sweden had entered into an amnesty for twelve years, which was renewed for 
a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this amnesty served 
only aa a thin disguise for the rankling and bitter hostility which the Swedes 
entertained towards Russia. They had not forgotten the protracted and 
I’uinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, which convulsed the whole 
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kingdom and exhausted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were com¬ 
pelled to make at the Peace of Nyetad. These feelings were assiduously 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely under its control. The empress, warned of this increas¬ 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to come 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and that 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

Anna was evidently guided in the whole course of her policy by the example 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at 
least tw’o of her advisers — Ostermanu in the council of state, and Munich at 
the head of the army—she persevered in her attempts to complete those 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfinished. 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to facilitate 
the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, bi’ought to a close by her 
in the year 1738. She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamchatka 
towards the north, for the purpose of determining whether Siberia was con¬ 
nected with North America. 

Tlie manufactui’e and commerce of Kussia, too, commanded a large share 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at foreign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the most skilful persons engaged in those trades in 
which Russia was most deficient; and by this means she was enabled to draw 
into her dominions a great number of artisans, particularly those who were 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and invi^oi'- 
ating stimulus. It may be obseived, also, that she increased the numerical 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossaclcs to theh allegiance, 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which they had 
forfeited by the rebellion of M&zepm; and that she enlarged her territories by 
the acquisition of the province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a nomad tribe, on 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they had 
hitherto been continually exposed: while it not only created a new trade with 
the Kirghiz themselves, but gave greater freedom to the commercial inter¬ 
course with China, which had been constantly interrupted by these hostilities. 


Biron the FavourUe 

Throughout her life Anna placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of his 
sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. Jolm 
Ernest Biion, the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. From this 
post he wiis elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even 
then it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was con¬ 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When the council 
elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was stipulated that Biron should 
not be suffered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the conditions of 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosing an heir, without 
the consent of the council and senate. The empress, accepting the sover¬ 
eignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau when she came to St. 
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Petersburg; but she had no sooner abrogated tlie stipulations -within which 
her power was restrained^ than Biron appeared at court, was created a Russian 
count, appointed first lord of the bedchamber, and raised at once to the same 
eminence which he had occupied before. Some years previously he had suc¬ 
ceeded in prevailing on the nobility of Courland to confer upon him the title 
of duke; and when the ICettler family became extinct by the death of the 
duke of Courland, he procured that dig¬ 
nity from the hands of the electors for 
himself and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Thus glittering with honours, which 
at iDest were but surreptitiously obtained, 
he took, upon himself at once in St. 

Petersburg the character of one wlio 
wielded an absolute authority. He was 
careful, however, not to offend Oster- 
mann or Munich, because, possessing no 
abilities for government himself, lie was 
obliged to rely upon them as the instru¬ 
ments of his power. It was suppo.sed 
that the Turkish war was undertaken at 
the iastigation of this daring man, for 
the purpose of keeping Munich at a dis¬ 
tance from the capital — that officer 
liaving attained in a nigh cl^ree the con¬ 
fidence of the empress. By the most 
adroit measures Biron contrived to re¬ 
move from a familiar intercoui-se at court 
everybody who might be likely to inter¬ 
fere with his ambitious designs. Appre¬ 
hensive that the empress, freed from the 
control of the council, might entertain 
thoughts of marriage, he assiduously lim¬ 
ited all opportunities that could lead to 
such a result; and even attempted to 
prevent a union between the princess 
Anna and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the 
oliject of which had reference to the suc¬ 
cession. In this scheme, however, the hubbiam puASANr Wojjan 
machinations of Biron were defeated, 

and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event seri¬ 
ously interfered with the projects of the favourite; but his ingenuity wm not 
exerted in vain in the attempt to derive profit from circumstances which at 
first seemed so discouraging. 

Death of Anna (17kO the Succession 

In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of 
a prince, who was immediately taken by the empress under her o-wn guar¬ 
dianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceeding, apparently 
founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a deep-laid 
conspiracy. The empress was in a declining state of health, and it was felt 
that she could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this state of 
things, it became necessary to provide a successor by on authentic act that 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at the concentra¬ 
tion of the imperial power in his OTm hands; but as an open declaration to 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nominated 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the minority 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Biron, 
favoui’ed this crafty design. Biron coquetted for a time with the dignities 
which he was solicited to accept; and pretended at last that, in undertaking 
tlie toils of the regency, he yielded to the importunities of others at the sacri¬ 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the pro¬ 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that he should be the admin¬ 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained liis seventeenth 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should continue 
guaidian to Ivan's brethren, boi'n after him, who should succeed him on the 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, then 
Biron, with the concurrence of the^ slate, should elect and confinn a new 
emperor as unlimited monarcli. This was the final injunction of the czarina, 
who died in 1740.^ 

A Russian Estimate of Anm and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in assorting that, during her 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, 
under the domination of her favourite. On tlio basis of such authorities it 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who were 
grouped around him all the cruelties and coarseness that cliaractcrised her 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the 
Gennans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible 
to ascribe all the character of the reign to a Geiman clique, because those 
Germans who were at the head of the government did not constitute a united 
corporation, iDut each of them followed his own personal interests; they wore 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of the 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna Ivanovna's eyes were closed forever, 
her fonner favourite had no sure gi’ound to go upon, and although his deceased 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain it a 
month without her. There is no contemporary indication that the croelties 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or that they were 
accomplished at his initiative. 

Moreover, the cruelties and in general the hai*sh measures which signalised 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that epoch; 
they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and did not 
cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was signalised by 
persecutions even more cmel and harsh of everything opposed to the supreme 
power. ^ The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with the Freob- 
rajenski edict were in no wise milder or more humane than tlioso of Andrew 
Ii'flcovitch Uskakov In the secret chancery. On the other hanci, simfiar 
features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with after 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
say that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna should not be ascribed to the 
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empress herself, nor to her favourite, tlie duke of Courland, but to the whole 
age in which such occurrences took place. On the contrary, if we separate 
from that which belongs to the age what we may justly ascribe to the empress 
herself and the statesmen of her time, we come to a conclusion which is more 
to the advantage and credit of the government of the epoch than to its con¬ 
demnation. Many dispositions of the govemment of that time in matters 
of interior policy were accomplished in the spirit of Peter the Great and it was 
not in vain that Anna Ivanovna confided the af?aii*s of the shite to the wise 
and gifted "fledgelings” of Peter. Thanks to them, in many respects the 
reign of Anna may be called a contimiation of the glorious rei^ of her great 
uncle: in general the life of Russia moved forward and was not stagnant. 
The people of Russia suffered from bad liaivests during the reign, besides 
othei* various accidental calamities, as for instance fires and robbers; for all 
such evils, of course, the governments of the period cannot he blamed, anil 
there is no doubt that measures were taken to alleviate the distress of the 
people,^^ 


THE NOMINAL REIGN OP IVAN VI (1740-1741 A.R.) 

Por a short time after the death of Anna (1740) Biron maintainecl an 
autocratic rule, assuming the title of His Highness, Regent of the Russian 
Empire. But finally the people, jealous of seeing the administration of the 
impei'ial rule confided to the hamls of a foreigner — and one too who. instead 
of exhibiting a sympathy in their intereste, treated them with tlic most 
flagrant tyranny — betiuycd univei-sal discontent at the new order of things. 
It was held to be a direct act of injustice to debar the duke of Brunswick from 
the guardianship of his son; and a formidable party now rapidly sprang up, 
prepared to e.spouse the rights of tliat prince. Tlie popular disaffection 
increased on all sides; but Sirnn had established his spies in eveiy direction, 
and was unsparing in the punishments which he inflicted upon ail those per¬ 
sons whom he had reason to believe inimical to his government. The streets 
groaned with the ci'ies of tlie victims of the knout; the people fled before him, 
or, in an agony of fear, prostrated themselves upon the earth as he advanced; 
and the dungeons were filled with the unliappy objects of his suspicions. It 
was calculated that, throughout the iieriod of his authority, including the 
reign of the empress Anna, no less tlian twenty thousand persons were exiled 
to Siberia. 

At length the smothered flame broke out, and tlie demands in favour of 
Duke Ulrich took an affirmative shape. Count Munich, disappointed in his 
expectations by the hypocritical Biron, warmly embarked on the other side; 
and, by still affecting to be the friend of the regent, he was enabled to render 
essential service in the revolution which was now swiftly encircling the walls 
of the palace. The confidence which the military placed in Munich gave 
increased importance to his seivices; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke XJlrich in 
the anticipation that he would ultimately be rewarded with the chief com¬ 
mand of the army, which was the station he had long eagerly desired to obtain. 

The revolution which was thus organised was promptly accomplished. 
The regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detach¬ 
ment of the guards; and the principal senators assembled in the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand duchess of Russia, 
and guardian of lier son the infant emperor. This proceeding wos the work 
of a few hours. Biron was at first confined in the castle of Schlusselburg, 
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whence he was removed aa a prisoner and brouglit to trial for obtaining the 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, for treat¬ 
ing with contumely the parents of the emperor, and for violating the statutes 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these capital 
offences he was condemned to death; but his sentence was mitigated to per¬ 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordinary 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the labours 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same fate. 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherine II ultimately 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regenqj A.D.) 

The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, 
by the importunate demands of Municli to be placed at the head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and peremptorily refused 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed Oster- 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as fii-at minister of the government. 
Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a course of policy 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, which was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in hig hopes, he lingered in St. Peters¬ 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the period of his utility 
was pa.st, and his anticipations were disappointed. The ground of his retire¬ 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign policy of the empire. Fred¬ 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealousy 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. Petersbui'g and 
V lenna, endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia through the regency 
of Municli, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious. Frederick did not 
find it very difficult to work upon the vanity and prejudices of the minister, 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding themselves 
to fui’nish assistance, as occasion might require, to tlie extent of twelve thou¬ 
sand men. In consenting to this treaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long ns Prussia should be at peace 
with Austria. An occasion soon offered which obliged her to act upon this 
secret resolution, Frederick having signified his intention of taking possession 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria Theresa. In consequence of 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at the commencement 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries was 
entered into. _ Munich in vain remonstrated against this measure; and at 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited pei’mis,sion to resign, which 
was granted to him «'it once. Notwithstanding the disposition thus mani¬ 
fested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part in the war between 
Prussia and Austria; particularly as the king of Poland and the elector of 
Saxony, who also raised pretensions to the patrimony of Theresa, protested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through Poland; Sweden at the 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland. 


Sweden Beneivs Uie TFar 

The Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to malce war against 
Russia, and now that the government of that empire was, to a certain degree. 
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unpopular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo an alteration, a 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itself for executing a project so 
gratifying to the whole nation. The ambassador of France at the court of 
Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute this war; while the French 
minister at St. Petersburg demonstrated its facility by representing in strong 
colours the weakness and instability of the new administration. The Swedes, 
flattered by the hopes in which they were led to indulge, already calculated 
with certainty upon the results of the campaign; and the diet at Stockholm 
were so sanguine^ of success that they actually drew up no less than three sets 
of articles containing the conditions which they intended to dictate at the 
conclusion of the war, when they were assured Russia would be compelled to 
submit to any terms they might propose. By these articles, they made pro¬ 
vision for the resumption of all the provinces that had been ceded to Russia 
by the Treat}^ of Nystad; and prepared arrangements, in the event of these 
not being quite so successful as they expected, by which certain terms, less 
humiliating but exceedingly extravagant, were to be forced upon their adver¬ 
sary. _ It was decided, at all events, tliat, in any case, Russia should surrender 
Karelia, Ingermanlaiid, and Livonia; that she should not be permitted to 
keep a single ship on the Livonia or Esthonian coasts; and that she should be 
compelled to grant the free exportation of corn. 

These plans of aggrandisement were deliberately settled by the diet, before 
any preparations were made for their execution. The Swedes were zealous 
enough m their desire to wrest from Russia her conquered territories; but 
they were lamentably deficient in the means by which that desire was to be 
accomplished. Their fleet was not seaworthy; and the army, brave to a 
proverb, was insufficiently furnislied with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful commanders that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prowess. The generals 
Levenhaupt and Buddenbrook were the most strenuous advocates of the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed to their o^vn hands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived ns it was badly conducted. 

Russia was the first in the field; and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 1741, before they bad time to organise their forces, obtained 
a signal victory over them near Vilmanstrand. This fortress immediately 
surrendered to the Russians; but the Swedes collected in such superior 
numbers that no further progress was made by Lacy throughout tlie rest of 
the campaign. 

When Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she acted imder a con¬ 
viction that serious discontents prevailed in Russia against the legeney of 
the duchess of Brunswick. The sudden chang^, succeeding each other with 
marvellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, j ustified, 
in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as much 
exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations. The question of the 
succes.9ion had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to such 
fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory ■would be set up to 
annul the last election, os others had been annulled before. There was no 
doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had latterly become the prize 
for which base and ambitious men, without hereditary pretensions and desti¬ 
tute of personal merit, had struggled with various degrees of success. There 
was evidently no settled principle of inheritance; and even the dangerous 
principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the Great, which gave to one 
unlimited sovereign the right of choosing another to succeed him, was acted 
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upon capriciously^ and appealed to or over-i*uIed as it happened to suit the 
exigency of the occasion. 

The brief reigns of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, remarkable as they 
were for the confusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crown, 
for tile vicissitudes which they drew down upon persons who had previously 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for tlie factious views which they 
extracted and condensed into conspiracies, might be referred to as furnishing 
the probabilities of the future, and confii-ming the hopes of those who desired, 
above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by civil commotions. 
The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the objections of the old 
aristocracy to those European refonns that liad been from time to time forced 
upon the people, were well known to the courts of Stockholm and Paris. 
The vulnerable point in the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bare; 
and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some cause or other, without 
being able to predicate from what precise ground of discontent it would spring, 
resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians the permanent evil of their 
condition, leaving it to work its effects as it miglit. With this view she issued 
a manifesto, containing the following artful reasons, which were designed to 
draw with her the sympathies of the Russian iiopulation. 

“The sole intention on the part of Sweden,” observed the manifesto, “is 
to defend herself by arms against the oppressions exercised against her by 
the arrogant foreigners, tlie ministers of the Russian court; and at the same 
time to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke which these ministers hni^e 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to I’egain their right of electing for 
themselves a lawful ruler.” The foreigners particularly pointed at in this 
manifesto were Munich and Ostei-mann. The allusion, towards the close, of 
the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from the yoke of those ministers and 
to assist her in her riglit of electing n lawful ruler, touched upon topics which 
were well calculated to disturb the minds of the jieople, and to suggest to them 
notions of independence which they had been hitherto prevented by coercive 
institutions from entertaining. But there was either a stolid apathy on the 
part of the Russians, an indifference to or ignorance of tire nature of liberty, 
or a national jealousy at the interference of other countries in their affairs, 
which rendered this ingenious and inflammatoiy document perfectly harm¬ 
less. It was disseminated and forgotten; but, although Sweden could not 
create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord within which 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways: (1) as it constantly brought 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus deprived 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy some 
party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to dissensions and attempts 
to vindicate the ancient principle, whenever the sovereign, as we have seen, 
happened to die intestate; and (4) as it was calculated to perpetuate in par¬ 
ticular families the inheritance of the patronage and the power of govern¬ 
ment. But the chief danger arose from the fatal precedent of its interruption, 
which was seized ujjon ^Yith avidity as a justification, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated within the walls of the 
palace. Alterations had now followed each other so quickly in the persons to 
whom the administration of the government was committed, and they were 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenness and decision, that 
it was no longer surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning 
in different hands from those which exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible pre¬ 
text — the unpopularity of the late i*uler, the more authentic claims of the 
new, the support of the ai-my, or, perhaps, the lare avgumont of the national 
will, which it would be mockery to designate public opinion. The overthrow 
of Biron was effected by a combination of circumstances: the hatred in whicli 
he was universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, the obscuiity of his origin, 
and the fact that he was an alien by birth. But the last of these objections 
lay with almost equal force against the young emperor Ivan, and might be 
employed with still greatei' truth against his father, the duke of Brunswick, 
who, as husband of the regent, exercised con5i<lerable influence at, court. A 
stvongor motive than this not voquured to intiamo tho prejudices of a 
powerful section of the nobility, and to yield a satisfactory apology for 
removing from power the regent and her son, who was not considered a truo 
Russian. The project was not slow in arriving at maturity, nnd the term of 
authority permitted to the guardian of Ivan was, all circumstances considered, 
of little more duration than that extended to Biron, who held his perilous 
elevation only two-and-twonty days. 

Successful Conspiracy against the Regent 

These designs against the throne were greatly facilitated by the strange 
conduct of the princess Anna and her husband. Since they had attained th^r 
wishes in the government, tlieir behaviour towards each other had undergone 
a most remarkable change. Harmony and confidence seemed to have ceased 
between them; and, no longer acting in concert, but, on the contrary, opposing 
each other by conflicting views, the affairs of the state unavoidably fell into 

S erplexity and confusion. The rivalry that had been producecl between 
'steimann and Munich in consequence of the favour shown, in the first 
in.stance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to increase that disagreement 
in action which was imperceptibly dividing the government into two parties. 
Ostermami, finding himself displaced to make way for Munich, attached him¬ 
self still more closely to the duke, for the purpose of supjfianting his rival upon 
the first opportunity; while Munich, on the other hand, smarting under the 
mortification he endured by the duke’s repeated refusal of the office he solic¬ 
ited, sought to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the regent. .The con¬ 
sequence of this spirit of opposition, fed by tlie jealousies of those able min¬ 
isters, was the daily counteraction by one party of the measures projected by 
the other. 

The regent was a woman of serene temper and lenient disposition; she 
regarded severity with aversion, and always resorted to the prerogative of 
mercy where it was possible she could do so coi^istently with justice: but her 
desires were so completely thwarted by Ostermann that the public results of 
the administration bore a very different character from tliat by which they 
would have been distinguished had her own opinions been allowed their 
proper weight. Perhaps it was to this underounent of resistance that the 
indifference concerning the government into which she fell ought to beattrib- 
uted. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she gradually nerfected 
the duties of her station, and suffered them to be discharged at hazard by the 
advisers of the duke. Totally estranging lierself from her husband, she 
retired for weeks together from public affairs, and shut herself up with a 
Countess Mengclen, who obtained so great an ascendency oyer her mind as to 
withdraw her attention almost wholly from the responsibility of her position. 
This circumstance produced considerable dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy 'with -whieh the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreigners now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the administration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. The conven¬ 
tion that had been formed on the demise of Peter II, by which the supreme 
authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost exclusively 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud¬ 
ing strangers from the government; but the evils witli which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to it.s 
abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then resumed with greater 
force than ever. Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermann the experienced 
politician, and Munich the able commander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his lineal 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, there¬ 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact that all the most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners. There was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the influence of strang¬ 
ers — which ^peared to progress with increasing certainty in each successive 
reign — a aufncient ground mr protest: and the extraordinary indolence of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discouragement of Russian 
customs, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersbiug, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feeling of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on tlie death of reter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would liave commanded tho 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter upon 
the caves of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a retired 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Anna she observed 
the same quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, ns much as 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished families at court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she enjoyed the elosest 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princess was averse to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and even Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never contemplated any measure to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private person; never made 
any display of her rank in public; and was in truth, as she was in appearance, 
without a party in the country. Tlie only exception to the privacy of her life 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the guards; 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently standing sponsor for their 
children. 

Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
were accused of an intention of placing her upon tlie throne — an intention 
which they might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing the possessor. That aspiring family fell 
under the displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739; when they confessed that they had planned 
an insurrection, the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the princess 
Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to proclaim 
Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and one of the 
Nariskins. This confession might bo true, or it might have been wrung from 
the accused by torture, wliich, in those times, was too often persuasively 
employed to make its victims confess more than the truth; but it was satis¬ 
factory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeding to capital punishment at once, 
broke one of tlio victims on the wheel, decapitated three others, and sentenced 
two more to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs 
upon the tlirone during the reign of the empress Anna, or that the simplicity 
01 her general conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
jiroject seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an infant 
emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner; it was probably strengthened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the ^ild was transferred to its parents, 
one of whom was a Goiman by birth, and the other by descent; and it reached 
its maturity when she heard it rejiorted currently that the regent intended to 
have herself declared empress on her birthday in the following Pecember, 
1741, and to establish the succession in the line of her daughters. This intel¬ 
ligence, which every day obtained fresh credit at court, imparted a new aspect 
to the question. It was no longer to be considered a choice between lineal and 
indirect descendants of the house of Romanov, but between a sovereign who 
should be chosen by the electons and one who wag resolved to usurp by force 
what she could not legitimately obtain. 

The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent^ and 
the favourable disposition for a change which began to be developed in influ¬ 
ential quarters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke Eliz¬ 
abeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone; she 
had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed in 
the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and accidents of 
the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the individual who 
is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the power which the 
cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be sustained by a party for 
the promotion of their own objects, although he might be destitute of support 
in the attempt to advance liis own. 

Lestocq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring 
of tlie plot. It was by his advice that the enterprise W'as undertaken, and it 
was almost solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He first 
addressed himself to the guards, who were individually devoted to the princess. 
The earliest confidants of his schemes Avere Griinstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobvajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom he promised large reAvards, 
Lestocq succeeded in gaining over to his views a strong party of the soldiery. 
M. de la Ohetardie, the Fi-ench ambassador resident at St. Petersburgj readily 
engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, under the sanction of his court, 
whose policy it was to convulse the Russian government by any means in its 
power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a disunion between that cabinet and 
the Austrian emperor. From that minister Lestocq procured the suras of 
money tliat were necessary to carry forward his plans, which now proceeded 
with rapidity. 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered mto the project with reluctance, regarded 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrophe aa 
Lestocq was eager for its accomplishment. Tliis produced delays which were 
nearly fatal. The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness. She either did not 
believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by depending upon the 
fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that threatened her, she con¬ 
cealed” from her husband the information she had received; for which, when 
it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards severely censured her. 
Ostermann, who was early made aware of the proceedings of the conspirators, 
warned the regent of her danger, and entreated her to take some decish'e 
measures to avert it: and the British ambassador, detecting, probably, the 
insidious hand of France, predicted her destruction in vain. Her facile nature 
still lingered inactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surrounded. A 
more energetic mincl would have acted unliesitatingly upon these repeated 
proofs of the approaching insuvrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of 
mercy, instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who were known to her, and 
quieting at once the apprehensions of ner advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reachcct her. Elizabeth, of course, protested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
innocence with such a show of sincerity that the regent was perfectly satisfied, 
and took no further notice of the matter. 

This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestoeq had previously 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of January, 1742, 
for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, to issue 
declarations sotting forth her claims upon the throne, and to cause herself to 
be proclaimed. But the procoedh^ that had taken place in the court deter¬ 
mined him to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the court was 
awakened, he knew that his motions would be watclied, and that the affair 
did not admit of any further delay. He applied himself, accordingly, with 
redoubled vigilance, to the bu-riness of collectiiig and organising the partisans 
of the princess; continued to bribe them with Fi-ench gold; and, when every¬ 
thing was prepared, he again impressed upon his mistress the urgent necessity 
of decision He pointed out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly relied, were under orders to inarch for Sweden, and that in a short 
time all would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when the artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
lier on one side in the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon her 
head — asking her which fate she preferred; adding that the choice depenrled 
upon herself, and upon the promptitude with which she employed the passing 
moment. This argument succeeded; she consented to place herself in his 
hands; and, remembering the success that had attended the midnight revolu¬ 
tion that consigned Biron to banishment, he appointed the following night, 
the 5th of December, for the execution of his plan — undertaking the principal 
part himself, in the hope of the honours that were to be Iieaped upon him in 
the event of success. 

When the hour arrived Elizabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocq 
overcame her fears; and after Imving made a solemn vow before the crucifix 
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that no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St. Gatli’ 
erine, and placing herself in a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her chamber- 
lain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards, ^en she arrived 
at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding the cross in 
her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, justified the 
grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; reminded them that 
she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had been illegally deprived 
of the succession; that a foreign child wielded the imperial sceptre; and that 
foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native Russians, to the highest 
offices in the state. A considei’able number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and promises, and inflammatory liquors 
were distributed amongst them to heighten their zeal. With the exception 
of a few, who would not violate their duty and who were, in consequence, 
manacled by the remainder, the whole body responded to the address with 
enthusiasm. 

They now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train everybody they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at tlie gates, obtained easy admit¬ 
tance to the sleeping apartments of the regent and the duke, whom they 
dragged, unceremoniously, and without affording them time to dress, out of 
their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they confined 
them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, unconscious of the misery that 
awaited him, was enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of violence; 
and when he awoke he waa carried, in a similar manner, to the place where 
his unhappy parents were immured. On the same night the principal persons 
connected with the government were seized in the same way, and thrown into 
prison. Amongst them were Lewis Ernest of Brunswick, tlie brother of the 
duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 

This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron 
of the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding m the silence 
of the night, Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
upon to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth. But they were aceustomed to 
these sudden movements in the palace; and before tlie day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had con¬ 
firmed, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the empress.^ 
A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the following state¬ 
ment: 

The orapi'oss Anna having nominated tho grandson of her sister, a child 
horn into the world only a few weeks before the empress’s death, as successor 
to the throne; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted 
the administration of the empire in a manner highly iniquitous, whence dis¬ 
turbances had arisen both within the country and out of it, and probably in 
time still greater might arise; therefore aU the faithful subjects of Elizabeth, 
both in spiritual and temporal stations, particularly the regiments of the life¬ 
guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of all the mischievous 
consequences to be apprehended, to take possession of the throne of her father 
as nearest by right of birth; and that she liad accordingly resolved to yield to 
this universal request of her faithful subjects, by taking possession of her 
inheritance derived from her parents, the emperor Peter I and the empress 
Catherine. 

* It ig aftiil tbfit when the infant lyan hcaid ll»o shout*] of the soldiers in front of the palace, 
ho eiulciivonrt'd to iinitatc tholr vociferations, when Elizabeth, exclaimed, “ Poor babe! thou 
knowest not that thou art joining in tho noise that Is raised at thv undoing." 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth grounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this document 
respecting the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and os they 
illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the question 
of the succession was suffered to be ti’eated, the passage touching upon those 
points appears to Idg worthy of pi’eservation. It will be seen, upon reference 
to previous facts, that these statements are highly coloured to suit the demands 
of the occasion. After some preliminaries, the manifesto proceeds to observe, 
that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (I5lizabeth) ought to have succeeded, 
Anna was elected through the machinations of Ostermann; and afterwards, 
when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal distemper, the same Ostermann 
appointed as successor the son of Prince Autony Uhich of Brunswick and the 
princes.? of Mecklenburg, a child only two months old, wlio had not the slightest 
claim by inheritance to the Russian throne; and, not content with this, he 
added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, that after Ivan’s death the princes after¬ 
wards born of the said prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg 
should succeed to the Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves 
had not the slightest right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the 
machinations of Ostermaim and Munich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740; 
and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regi¬ 
ments, weie under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con¬ 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Ivan. That 
Antony Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken this ordinance, to which 
they themselves had su'orn; had forcibly seized upon the administration of 
the empire; and Anna iiad resolved, even in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon tlie throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevent all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth had ascended the 
throne, and of her own imperial grace had ordered the princess with her son 
and daughter to set out for their native country. 

Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attempted to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity she fulfilled the net of grace 
towards the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, will be seen 
hereafter. 


ELIZABETH PETROVNA (1741-17G2 A.D.) 

The revolution whiclr elevated Elizabeth to the tlirone and the circum¬ 
stances which preceded that elevation were in every respect remarkable. She 
had no claim to the dignity, either by birth or by the regulation in regard to 
the succession introduced by the innovating Peter, Elizabeth was the younger 
daughter of Peter; Anna, wdio had been married to the duke of Holstein, was 
the elder; and though this princess was dead, she left a son, the representa¬ 
tive of her rights, who, as we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter III, The right of primogeniture, indeed, had, in the regulation to 
which we have alluded, been siet aside, and the choice, pure and simple, of the 
reigning potentate substituted; but the infant Peter had the additional claim 
of Being expressly indicated in the will of Catherine I, These claims, however, 
had been utterly disregarded when Anna^ duchess of Courland and daughter 
of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had been raised by a faction to the throne. On 
the death of this empress without issue, Peter, as we liave seen, was again 
overlooked, through the ambition rather of an individual than of a faction — 
the bloodthirsty Biron. 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who had been 
mpried to Pnnce Antony Ulrich of Brunswick; and no doubt could be enter¬ 
tained that the object of Biron, in prevailing on the empress to nominate the 
clnJd, was to retain the supreme power in his own haiids fis regent. Wc have 
seen by what means liis ruin was effected; what circumstances accompanied 
the regency of the duchess Anna, mother of the youthful emperor; and how, 
by a similar revolution, Anna herself was replaced by the princess Elizabeth. 

That Ivan had no other right to the throne than that conferred by tlie will 
of the empress Anna, was one of tlie pretexts which Elizabeth employed to 
prove the validity of her own title. That will, in the manifesto published 
three days after the revolution, was insinuated — probably with great truth 
— to have been irregularly obtained; but 
in either case it was of no validity, since 
the right of Elizabeth was asserted to be 
supei’ior even to that of the former em¬ 
press. But the instrument was a tissue of 
sophistry. Though she had been placed 
on the throne by about three hundred 
soldiers, she did not hesitate to affirm that 
the revolution had been effected at the 
demand of all her subjects. In ostenta- 
tiousljy displaying her clemency, in pro¬ 
claiming that she had sent back the 
parents of Ivan to their own country, with 
all the honours due to their station, she 
was equally insincere. Both passed their 
lives in captivity, and were transferred 
from one fortress to another, according to 
her c^rice or jealousy. Until his ei^th 
year Ivan was permitted to remain with 
them; but, apprehensive lest his mind 
should be taught ambition, he was con¬ 
signed to solitary confinement first in the fortress of Oranienburg, next in that 
of Schlusselburg. In one respect his fate was worse than that of his parents: 
they died in the course of nature*; he, ns we shall hereafter perceive, perished 
by violence. 

One of Elizabeth's first cares was to punish the men who had, during the 
former reigns, kept her from the throne — those especially who had assisted 
the regent Anna in overturning the power of Bjron, and had instigated her 
afterwards to seize the throne. All were condemned to death; but the new 
empress was not a woman of blood, and the sentence was commuted into per¬ 
petual banishment. Ostermann, Munich, Golovkin, Mengden, Lbvenwold, 
driven from a power scarcely less than supreme and from riches almost inex¬ 
haustible, were forced to earn their own subshtence in the wilds of Siberia. 
Munich opened a school. The hand which had conquered the Turks, which 
had given a king to Poland, was employed in tracing mathematical figures for 
children. 

If Elizabeth could punish, slie could also reward. The surgeon, Lestocq, 
was made head physician of the court, president of the college of the faculty, 
and privy councillor, with a megniSeent income. The company of grenadiers 
who had raised her to the throne were all declared noble; and the common 
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eoldiera ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, tlic ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higlier preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by his aiTOgance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabetla, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, In, short, was per¬ 
petual in this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death; 
but death would often have been preferable to the punishments which were 
infiicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged by 
a foreign minister, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. With 
all her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist; and the denunciations which were laid before it were 
received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 

Fm'eign Affairs (17Ji3~1757 A.D.) 

In her foreign, policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, especially 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in wliich she was engaged, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Sweden. 
That power demanded the i*estiiution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at tlie instigation of France during the last 
reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigour by the Swedes, 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Cliarles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by tlie Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Estliqnia, Karelia, Ingermanland, Viborg, and 
ICexholm passed under the domination of Russia. 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor¬ 
ward exei’cised over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the throne of the Gotha: 
the Treaty of Abo was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli¬ 
gence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marryhad already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself. 

Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which durhig so many years shook all Europe to its centre. 
But, in the first place, she affected much cormniseration for tlie Polish king, 
whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom she called 

* She is said to baTO been privately married to a singer; but this Is doubtful. Wbafc is cer¬ 
tain is that her lovers ^ve^o as numerous after as before tho allegod union. 
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lier ally. In the second, she was evidently actuated by a personal antipathy 
to Frederick, and whoever were his enemies were sure to be her allies. It would 
however, be wrong to suppose that personal feeling alone was her sole motive 
for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no doubt that even at this early 
period, and indeed long before this period, the ministers of Russia had cast a 
longing eye on the possessions of Poland. 

Courland and Semigallia, though nominally dependent on the Polish crown, 
were in reality provinces of Russia. They had been lost to Poland through 
the marriage of Anna, niece of Peter I, to Kettler, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue; though Ferdinand, the successor of Kettler, was also 
childless; though the Polish diet contended, with justice, that the fief was 
revertible to the repulDlic, Anna was resolved that its future destiny should 
be changed. Under the pretext of certain pecuniary claims, the Russian 
troops overran the territory; and the states were compelled to elect Biron, 
tlie parent of the empress, to tlie vacant dignity. After the fall of that unprin¬ 
cipled adventurer, the states, disgusted with Russian preponderance, had 
ventured to unite their suffrages in favour of Charles, son of Frederick Augus¬ 
tus III Idng of Poland; but Frederick durst not sanction the election until he 
had obtained the permission of the empress Elizabeth. She could, for once, 
well afford to be generous; and Duke Charles was suffered to take possession 
of the dignity And, while on this subject, we may so far anticipate events as 
to add that Peter III, successor of Elizabeth, refused to admit the rights of 
Charles, whom he expelled from the duchy; and that Catherine II incorporated 
it with her dominions. That Elizabeth herself had the ambitious views of * 
her father, in reference not only to Courland but to other provinces, is certain; 
and, as we have already observed, one of her motives for engaging in the great 
European contest was the prospect of ulterior advantages. The pretext of 
succouring an ally was sufficient to justify, in the eyes of Europe, the march 
of her armies. In this respect, her policy was Machiavellian enough. But 
to her the war was an imprudent one; whatever her views, the time had not 
yet arrived when they could be fully executed. Nor were the events always 
honourable to the military glory of the empire. The reason is generally and, 
perhaps, justly assigned to the partiality of the grand duke Peter, the heir 
presumptive, for the Prussian monarch — a partiality so groat as to be inex¬ 
plicable. The Russian generals, however anxious to win the favour of their 
sovereign, still more the honours of successful warfare, were yet loth to incur 
the dislike of Peter: hence the operations were indecisive; and success, when 
gained, was not piu’suod. 

Anlecedenls of the Future Peter III 

Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein Gottoip, whom Elizabeth had 
nominated her successor, who had embraced the Greek religion, and who, at 
his baptism, had received the name of Peter Fedorovitch, had arrived at St. 
Petersburg immediately after her accession. He was then in his fourteenth 
year. The education of this unfortunate prince was neglected; and the 
cause must be attributed alike to lus own aversion to study and to the indif¬ 
ference of the empress. Military exercises were the only occupation for which 
he had any relish, and in them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranien- 
baum, witli which his aunt had presented him, he passed the months of his 
absence from court — a period of freedom for which he always sighed. As 
his recollections were Geiman, so also were his affections. He had little 
respect for those over whom he was one day to reign: instead of native, he 

n, w.—vor. XVII. 2a 
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surrounded himself •wUh young German officers. His addiction to such 
exorcises became a passion, and was doubtless one of the causes that so strongly 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in^ his time —• that 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which wei^e frequent and long, were encouraged by 
his companions; and, in a few yeais, he became a complete bacchanalian. 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still more criminal — 
in licentious amours —we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligacy 
with which he has been assailed. Wliethei* the empress was for some time 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability affirms that she was. 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep him 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpose she was, from 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, especially by 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was tlio grand duke, he was displeased with this 
state of restraint; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterness that 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom Ihcy liad placed near liim. 


The Future Catherine 11 Appears 

The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pur¬ 
pose was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor was she much offended with his munnurs. Tliat purpose was 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were over ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of things, this reputation was one of the surest safe¬ 
guards of Elizabetli’s throne, ^le no longer* feared that he would bo made 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exulted in the success of a policy 
which Machiavelli himself would have admired. Nor did she prove herself 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre¬ 
sent her nephew as a prince of Iiopeful talents. But even she bhislied at somo 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of justifybig him. had furnished him with 
a wifo. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augu-sta, daughter of the 
prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to tho Greek faith — a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to her marriage'—had received the baptismal name of 
Catherine. 

This union was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not only the whole of Russia but the whole of Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized witlr the smallpox, which loft 
hideous traces on his countenance. The sight of him is said so har to have so 
affected Catherme that she fainted away. But, though she ^vas only in her 
sixteenth year, ambition had ah’eady over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her mpngnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to I'emove the ill impression; if he 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, even 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. What 
was still worse, she .goon learned to despise his understanding; and it required 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s 
death, the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers in general 
were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a circumstance 
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wliich did not much dispose him for the better. Finding no charms in his 
new domestic circle, he natur.'UIy turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her indif¬ 
ference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 

The contrast between, their characters exhibited itself in their conduct. 
Wliile he was tlius earning contempt for himself, she was assiduously strength¬ 
ening her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the curse — 
of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her into Iii]f 5 sia, 
and whose political intrigues were so notoiious that at length she was orclered 
by the empress to return into Germany. The grand duchess, however, had 
been too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s departure; and she 
prosecuted her purpose with on ardour that would have clone honour to a 
iDetter cause. 

So long as the German princess remained at court, the conduct of Catherine 
was outwardly decorous; but now less restraint was observable in her behav¬ 
iour. She was little dctcri'ed by the fear of worldly censure, in a court where 
the empress herself was anything but a model of chastity; and her marital 
fidelity soon came to be more than doubtful. 


Court Intrigues; the Death of Elizabeth (DOS A.D.) 

That, in concert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bestuzhev was the 
chief, Catherine meditated the exclusion of lier nusband from the throne and 
the elevation of licisclf as regent during the minority of her son Paul, is a fact 
that can no longer be disputed. Hence the criminal condescension of the 
chancellor to the views of Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail on tlie empress 
to nominate the infant Paul as her successor. The indiscretion of the grand 
duke, who was no favourite witli anybody; his frequent complaints of the 
tutelage in which he was held; his bursts of indignation at his exclusion from 
the councils of the empire — were carefully related to his aunt, with such 
exaggeration as were most likely to destroy the lost traces of the llngevins 
regard she bore him. All, indeed, who had been the friends of Catherine, all 
who had shared in the confidence of the muiister, might well contemplate 
with alarm the succession of one that had vowed revenge against the partisans 
of both. Besides, the contempt which Peter felt, and which he seldom hesi¬ 
tated to express, for the Russian people, rendered his succession far from 
agreeable to them. 

Tlius, when, in 1767, Apraxin, field marshal of the Russian forces, 
invaded Prussia, took Memel, and, near J^ovmlorf, obtained a brilliant 
victory over the troops of Fi'ederick, yet, as if defeated, instantly fell back 
upon Courland, the cause was something more than the fear of offend¬ 
ing Peter. This retrograde movement surprising, os well it might, both 
the empress and her people, Apraxin was placed under arrest, and the 
command of the array bestowed on another general. He was tried for 
tlie crime, but absolved—a result still more surprising to men who regarded 
merely tlie surface of things. The reason was that the grand-chaneellor, 
Bestuzhev, had secretly ordered the marshal to retreat, and was, of course, 
his protector in the trial. It was not to please the heir-presumptive of 
the crown, whose blind adoration of the Prussian king was bo well known, 
that Bestuzhev despatched the secret order for Apraxin to retreat:^ it was 
that the chiefs of the army, of whom many were his creatures, might be 
leady to join in effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitions minister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generally showed for affairs, and still moi-e on her bodily indisposition, which 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; hia letter to the marshal was produced; he was deprived 
of all hia power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the Russian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by his predecessor. But though 
he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and defeated 
the Prussian ai-my in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling to irritate 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the reports which 
daily reached him of Elizabeth's health convinced him that the succession 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he demanded leave to 
1 ‘ctire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the favourite of that 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in one of the best 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and Kolberg reduced 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success reached the empress, 
but she was no longer capable of derivuig satisfaction from it. Much to her 
lioiiour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intriguers who wished to 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, under the regency of his 
mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 1762.^ 

Spread of Art, Lileralure, and Education, under Elizabeth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter the Great's sum¬ 
mer palace and even the empress Anna’s winter palace appeared to her small 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
ecli6ces; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful palace 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and tho fine 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas Morskoi 
(ill St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private houses were 
bu ilt by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, which had not long 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden houses, became greatly 
embellished; the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings and engravings 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone edifices. 

Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is impos¬ 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury an artistic quality 
which had never before existed. Tlie fine.st edifices of that period form a 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be imitated, 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a foreigner, of whom, 
liowever, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces and churches built by 
Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that time did not repre¬ 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythological goddesses, even 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high prices for pic¬ 
tures by foreign masters; their house.s became distinguished not only for 
their handsome facades but also for the comfort of their interior arrangements; 
it would hardly be possible, for instance, to imagine anything more nobly 
elegant than the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now the' corps des Pages). 

All these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise those of rtiusic 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors to 
Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and taste 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of Rastrelli. 
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The almost daily thea,trieal i-epresentatious produced at court gave rise to the 
idea of organising similar representations at the cm'ps cles Oadeis, The empress 
took a lively interest in them; she often assisted at them and lent her dia¬ 
monds for the women’s costumes. In their turn these representations could 
not but assist the development of a taste for the stage, for dramatic art and 
literature in general, and from amongst the number of cadet actors not a 
few became well-known writers, ns for instance Beketov, Kheraskov, and 
Sumarokov. 

We must dwell for a few momenta on Sumarokov — a man who in his time 
enjoyed an extensive literary reputation and secured for himself the appella¬ 
tion of Father of the Russian Stage. The love of literature, and especially 
of the stage, was already developed in Sumarokov when he was in flie corps 
cles Cadets; when he was afterwards made aide-de-camp to Razumovski, he 
could almost daily ^sist at operas and ballets. At that period he read with 
avidity the dramatic authors then in fashion: Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
and Moli&re became his idols; he decided to try to imitate them in his own 
native language, then very undeveloped, and in 1747 he wrote .a tragedy, tko 
Ghwists. 

It was not the merits of this work, which were very insignificant, hut the 
unwontednesa of the appeavonco of an origbial Russian tragedy, and besides 
that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his con¬ 
temporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the “ Russian Racine ”; encour¬ 
aged by such a success ho wrote a seoond and yet a third tragedy; he took up 
comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and in fact wrote a 
whole repertory; there were, however, no actors; hecaiiso neither in Sfc. Peters¬ 
burg nor in Moscow did there any longer exist such companies and such 
theatres as were begun in the time of Peter. 

Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in laroslav there was formed, 
almost of itself without any commands or even any encouragement being given, 
a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly boimcT up with the name 
of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been edu¬ 
cated in the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the Academy 
of Kiev, and others, representations of a spiritual or religious character were 
given. They produced a groat impression upon the young merchant; when 
later on he managed to get to St. Petemburg and saw on the stage of the corps 
cles Cadets a dramatic representation given with scenery, lighting, and meclm- 
ical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied with rapture and astonishment. Being 
to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic impression, being a painter, a 
musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught—Volkov was also endued with 
that constancy and patience without which even gifted natures do not attain 
to any results. Volkov studied the material side of scenic art to the smallest 
details — that is, the arrangement of the machinery, of the scenes, etc.; 
wlicn lie returned to laroslav he asked his parents, with whom he lived, to let 
him have an empty tanner’s shed; there he arranged a pit and a stage, and 
making up a company of young merchants like himself, sons of citizens and 
dorks, gave representations which aroused the enthusiasm of all the specta- 
tois. The intelligent and practical Volkov, seeing how the population of 
laroslav flocked to liis representations, named a price for them — a five 
kopeck piece for the first rows ■— and thus little by little he amassed a sum 
with which in 1752 he was able to build a general public theatre with room 
for one thousand spectators. , t. i • 

The taste for the stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St. Petersburg; in 
various private houses dramatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was tlievefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to 
be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage of the 
court tlieatre. She was remai’fcabJy pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and ahnost the only dramatic writer was Sumarokov; accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of eonteniporanes Volkov was one of its most talented 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a great artist. 

We must liere speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius — Lomonosov. It is well 1 qio\^ti how, when he was a youth of .six¬ 
teen, devoured by a thirst for Icnowletlge, he secretly left the paternal roof 
and made his way on foot from IClrolmogori to Moscow. How unattractive 
must life and learning have appeared Lo him in those early daysl "Having 
only one altyn (a three-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a day for bread and a halfijcnny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead); the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus ho described his life in the Zaikonospaskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the followmg 
words: " I lived thus for five yearn and did not abandon science I ” Theodore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his deatli; Jjo noticed Lojnonosov thej'o and pjaisecl Jjiin 
for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 Lomonosov was sent abroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the suiveillance of tlic then famous 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disorderly life, spoke with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amused himself with the Gennan 
students. The news of Minikh’s great victories and the taking of Khotiii 
reached him; his patriotic feelings were aroused, and he wrote an odo. When 
the verses were received in St. Petereburg everyone was struck with their 
harmony; and when Lomonosov returned Trom Germany in the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him — the 
more he wi’ote the greater his fame became. Poetry, however, was not 
Lomonosov’'s strongest point, and vci’ses do not occupy a quarter of his 
entire works. His mind worked even more than his imagination, and his 
scholarly writings are strikhig hi their variety. He composed a grammar of 
tlie Russian language from which several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for 
inslaiicc measures for increa.sing and maintaining the population in Russia): 
in fact, Lomonosov's extraordinary intellect seemed to touch upon every 
branch of mental activity. He was made a memlier of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, bub there the German element reigned supreme aiul 
Lomonosov was one of those who_, while venerating the work of Petei- the 
Great and the European learning mtrocluced by him, yet was oppresscjd by 
foreign tutorage and took offence when tlie Germans put forwfird their own 
countrjmicn to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disputes 
and cjuarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, being 
of a very impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and shaip measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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tiinately for him lac possessed powerful protecloi-s in Ihe persons of Count 
Worontzov mid Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the fimt 
Russian scholar and poet. 

But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his cliaracter was weak, lazy and 
careless; but he nevertheless lepi-esented one of the most consolatory types 
of his epoch; strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, indulgent natures were rarely 
to be met witli. Shuvalov was not captivated by clamorous deeds, like the 
moil of Peter’s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. Therefore 
if the wealaiess of his ohai'acter made him an insti-uinent for the ambitious 
designs of his cousin, his heartfelt sympathies drew him. tawatcla Lomonosov 
of whom he naturally learned much and — what is of more importance — 
with whom he devised means for the spread of education in Russia. The 
result of these delibei-ations was a vast plan for the establishment of schools 
throughout the governments, and finally of a imiversity in Jdoscow. The 
establishment of a university seemed of the fiist necessity, as it was to furnish 
Russia with teachers; this had been Peter’s intention with regard to the 
academy, but it had not been fulfilled. In Iiis report to the senate upon 
tliis subject, Shuvalov wrote that ifcwould bedesirable to appoint a "suffi¬ 
cient number of worthy men of the Russian nationality, acquainted with the 
scioncesj to spread education in distant parts among the common people, so 
tliat thus superstition, dissent, and other like heresies proceeding from ignorance 
might be destroyed.” Tlie senate approved Slmvalov’s proposition and in 
1765 the University of Moscow was founded. 

We have §iven as just and complete a pictum of the periotS of the empress 
Elizabetli as is possible in view of the scarcity of information obtainable con¬ 
cerning many circumstances of that tune. Elizabeth left behind her if not n 
great memory yet. broadly spimking, a good one. Her administration may 
he reproached with much: in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently incle- 
peiidont; it was not sufficiently watchnil iii interior affaii-s, where oversights 
occasioned special evils; moreover examples of unlawful enrichment attained 
huge dimensions. But her reim may be said to have led Russia out of bond¬ 
age to the Germans, wliile the level of education was not in the smallest degree 
lowered, but on the contrary considerably raised. Mucla that brought forth 
such brilliant fruits under Catherine II was sown under Elizabetli,t^ 

JSstimates of Elizabeth 

Bain? finds it " a peculiar glory" of Elizabeth Petrovna that she followed 
always in the footsteps of her illustrious father. Noting that Russia was 
the creation of Peter (boforohim there having boon only Muscovy); he notes 
also that this new principality was many times in danger during the fifteen 
years following his death. And he sees in Elizabeth the power that sustained 
the empire. “Beneath her beneficent sceptre," he declares, “Russia may be 
said to have jiossessod itsolf again." Ho credits hor with possessing her 
father's sovereign gift of choosing and usin^ able OQuacillorsand with 
having “ an infinite good nature, radiant affability, and patriarchal simplicity, 
which so eudefii'cd her to her subjects as to make her, most deservedly, tho 
most popular of Russian monarohs." In common with other critics, he feels 
that she laid the foundation upon winch Catherine II was to build. He 
declares that all the great captains who were to serve Catherine with such 
effect—men like Rumiantsov, Suvarov, Riephin, Besborodko, the Panina and 
the Galitzins—^woro brought up in tho school of Elizaboth, 
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Much of this is boyoud controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Boll^ defines its chief feature ns voluptuousness. He notes 
with approval a certain sympathetic trait that led her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he declares that she was, on the whole, ‘'no less 
foeblo in mind than she was vicious in conduct.” “Her superstition,” he 
adds, “ was equal to her lust; the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families; and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacred of moral 
virtues. While she encouraged a system of espionage destructive of all 
domestic freedom and happiness; while she punished with inexousablo 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day of abstinence, she was in no 
degree offended with the spread of the most baleful vices.” But such con- 
fcradiotiona as are liera suggested between the public efficiency and tho 
private character of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as wo shall have 
occasion to see in the succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not he forgotten 
that gossip Is likely to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was 
Elizabeth. Circumstances that might have passed^ unnoticed in the history 
of an ordinaiw individual, wore sure to attain the widest publicity, and to be 
distorted with all the elements of exaggeration that characterise rumours of 
a disagreeable character. Making duo allowance for this, however, there 
still seems little reason to doubt that Elizabeth’s personal views of morality 
were curiously distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain’s declara¬ 
tion that she had “ passed through tho bitter but salutary school of adversity.” 
If she had “learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control,” 
she had learnt also to hold in contempt certain of the olementavy virtues. 
Meantime, her outlook upon tho political world was wide and clear, and the 
tactfulness with which sue approached her subjects and dealt with those 
with whom she came into pei-sonal contact, was of so subtle an order that 
her personal popularity was well oarncd.« 


PETER in (1762 A.D.) 

As Elizabeth, on her death-bed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and 
as the conspuators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were unable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he was 
immediately recognised by the mDitary; and tlie archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to Russia, Catherine 
w'as present. She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun¬ 
tenance exliibited some indication of the anxious feeling wliich she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous infidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive. 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most clement. Whether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his inteiests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
her bemg pimished -- whether, in short, he had some return of affection for 
her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 
he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 
three montlis after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long-continued resent¬ 
ment. His heart was better than his head. Kesolved to signalise his ele¬ 
vation by making others happy, he recalled all whom his predeces.sor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions. Thus the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia 
restored to his military command; while Biroti, who certainly deserved no 
favour^ was reinvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more: he restored 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them money to 
defray their passage home. And, as Frederick had always been the object 
of his idolatry, the world expected the armistice which he publislied, and 
which was preparatory to a peace between the two countries. 

That declaration was an extraordinary document. In. it the emperor 
declares that, his first duty being the 
welfare of his people, that welfare could 
not be consulted so long as hostUities 
were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advan¬ 
tage to either party, but done incredible 
hann to both; that he would no lon^r 
sanction the wanton destruction of his 
species j that, in conformity with the 
divine injunction relative to the preser¬ 
vation of the people committed to his 
charge, he would put an end to the un¬ 
natural, impious strife; and that he was 
resolved to restore the conquests made 
by his troops. In this case he had been 
praised, and with great justice, for his 
moderation. Wc fear, however, he does 
not merit so high a degree of praise of 
humanity as many writers have asserted. 

At this moment, while proclaiming so 
loudly Ills repugnance to war, he was sending troops into his native princi¬ 
pality of Holstein, with the intention of westing from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Schleswig, which he considered the rightful inhentance of his 
family. He even declared that he would never rest until he had sent that 
prince to Malabar. 

Nor must we omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of Fred¬ 
erick; that his troops joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kingdom. His humanity only changed sides; if it spared the blood of 
Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. ^ We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, whose 
uniform he wore, and in whose armies he obtained the rank of major-general. 
Had he been capable of improvement, his intercourse with that far-sighted 
prince might have benefited him, IVederick advised him to celebrate at 
Moscow his coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes of the 
multitude. He was advised, too, not to enga^ in the Danish war, not to 
leave the empire. But advice was lost on him. 

In some other respecte, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine are willing to allow him. (1) Nob only did he pardon his personal 
enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret cliancery, wbicli had_ consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, wliieh had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, wMcli had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenable to that 
terrible tribunal. Had tliis been the only benefit of his reigJi, well would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Russia. (2) He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the cl•o^vn, so characteristic of that barbni'ous 
people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could enter on any profession, or 
forsake it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, or clis* 
pose of his property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per¬ 
mission of the czar. By bi'ealdng their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emanoipation. (3) The military discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He rescued the officers from the 
degrading punishments previously inflicted; he introduced a better system 
of tactics; and he gave mom indei:>endeuce to the profession. lie did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal piuiLshment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of all offences committed against the public peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted with the general police 
of the empire. (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening tlie duties on 
certain imports, and by abolishing them ou certain exports. (6) In all his 
measures, all liis steps, he proved himself the protector of the noor. In 
fact, one reason for tho chsUkc with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
fi-om the preference which he always gave to the low over tho high. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter III 

But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarcli'a acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere groat 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. Ho had no indulg¬ 
ence for their prejudices, however indifferent, however inveterate. Tiius, in 
commanding tluit the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the cleiw of other countries, ho offended hi.? 
subjects to a degree almost inconceivable to us. In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches—he was still a Lutheran, if anything—he did 
not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. The arclibishop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was in consequcnco exiled; but 
the munnurs of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. Still more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on tho state 
— to destroy everything like independence in its ministers; to make religion 
a mere engine in the hands of arbitrary power for the attainment of any 
object. His purpo,sc, in fact, was to seize all the demesnes of tlic church — 
its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clergy like other 
functionaries. 

In the ukase published on this occasion, he expressed a desim to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utility; to 
sec that they indeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of perish¬ 
ing treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souLs. He there¬ 
fore decreed that the property of the church should iu future be managed by 
imperial officers; and that the clergy should receive, from the fund thus accu¬ 
mulated, certain annual pensions, corresponding to their stations Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, iloscow, and St. Petersburg were to have each 
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2,500 roubles; and the same sum was to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-tliree other archbishops and bishops were to liavc 
only 3,000 roubles for both purposes.^ The salaries of the other eccle.siastics 
were carefully graduated. The inferior were divided into three classe.s— 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of tlie second 300, of tlie third 150 roubles 
per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of hos¬ 
pitals, to the endowment of colleges, and to the general purpo.ses of the state. 

Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the two-fold elmi- 
acter which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars bad been anxious to 
assume, as supi'eme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not even the 
grand lama of Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocratic authority. 
Indeed, our only surprise ia that in addition to their other functions they did 
not assume that of bishops; that they did not array themselves in pontificals, 
and celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly laid something like a 
claim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death of the patriarch, Peter I 
opposed the election of another supreme head of tlie church; and when he 
found that the synod durst not venture oii so far irritating the people as to 
dispense with the dignity, ho insisted on being elected himself. If the sultan 
of Constantinople combined in himself the two-fold character, why should 
it bo refused to him? The reign of Peter was too short to permit his designs 
of spoliation to be carried into effect; but, by confirming the dangerous pre¬ 
cedent of Ills grandfather, he had clone enough, and his successor Catlierinc 
was enabled to complete the robbery which he coinmencccl. 

But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those 
who might linve defended him indifferent to his fate — was his conduct 
towards the imperial euarcls. Two regiments he ordered to be in readiness 
for the Danish war. This was contrary to custom. In the faith of remain¬ 
ing near the court, most of the soldiei's had embraced the military life; and 
they wore as indignant as tliey were surprised wlien told tliat they must 
exchange the dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations 
attending a distant campaijgn. They were offended, too, vith the mtro- 
duction of the Prussian discipline, which they found by experience to be far 
more rigid than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they 
patriotically condemned the innovation as pi-ejudicial to the military fame 
of the empire. Still more irritating was the prefemnee which he everywhere 
gave to tliG German over the native trooi)s. His most intimate friends were 
Germans; the officers around his pereon were of the same nation; Geimans 
directed the manoeuvres not only of his household hut of all liis regiments, 
and a German — Prince George of Holstein, his uncle — was placed at the 
lioad of all the imperial armies. 

Couple these acts of impnidence with othci-s of which he was hourly 
guilty. In his palace of Oraiiienbaum he constructed a Lutheran chapel; 
and thougli lie appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion, he 
belli this in much more respect than the Greek form, which, in fjict, ho 
delighted to ridicule. If churchmen became his enemies, the people in gen¬ 
eral were not likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast^— 
probably a true one — that in the last war he had acquainted the Piiissian 
monarch with the secrets of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he insulted men 
of honour by making them the jest of his buffoons. 

Circumstances much less numerous and much less cogent than these 
would have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unprincipled a woman as Cath¬ 
erine to organise a powerful conspiracy against the czar. But he was accused 
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of many other things of wliich lie was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effort 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his disadvaU' 
tage. El some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true from the 
false. Wiether, for example, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his wife, to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselliiu’g, can never be 
Icnown with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
uncloubtG(l; but we liave little evidence for the existence of the design attrib¬ 
uted to him, If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising the daughter of 
Count Voroiitzov to the imperial tiu’one, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marriage. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev¬ 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that reter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report wa.s enough for Catherine: on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger; and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, ho 
would at least have that of Ivan. 

Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; 
and as her husband passed so much time in drunkenness, her motions were 
not so closely scrutinised ns they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her crim¬ 
inal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. Gregoiy 
had four brothers —all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and 
none of them re.stricted by the least moral principle. Potemkin, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his ac(juaintance with the priests of the metrop¬ 
olis he was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They were not 
slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
his resolution "to banish the fear of the Lord'' from the Russian court, to 
convert cliurches into hospitals and bamcks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and to end by compelling the most orthodox of countries to embrace 
tlie errors of Luther. The archimandrites received these reports from the 
parish priests, the bishops from the archimandrites; nor was there much diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbouring 
monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an officer of great authority and of 
great riches, was next gained. Not less effectual than ho was the princess 
Dashkov, who, though the sister of Peter's mistr^, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators: perhaps the threatened exaltation of tliat sister, by render¬ 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attacliment to the czarina. Through 
the insbriimentality of this woman. Count Panin, the foreign minister and the 
governor of the grand duke Paul, was gained over. Wliether the argument 
employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as 
another affirms, she was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 
with her mother, is of no moment. Wliat is certain is, that the count was 
exceedingly fond of her; and one authority expressly asserts that he became 
acquainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
into the plot. Tliis, however, is less prebable than the relation we have given; 
for the princess had long been the friend of Catherine. 

^ Her activity was unceasing. A Piedmontese adventurer, Oclart by name, 
being forced to leave his native country for some crime, and having tried in 
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vain Lo obtain a subsistence in the neighbouring capitals^ wisely resolved to 
try his fortune in St. Petersburg—a city where guilt might reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to win the applause of 
mankind. As he had a considerable Icnowledge of the arts, especially 
of music and painting, he had little difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. _ She, who had a shrewd insight into human character 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intriguing, unprincipled 
foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and confidential 
agent. Ke was introduced to Catherine, whose opinion confirmed that of 
her favourite. No choice could, indeed, have been better. Little cared he 
in what service he was employed. If a partisan were to be gained, no man 
could be more insinuating: if an enemy were to be removed, he bad his pistols 
and liis dirk, without which he never appeared in the street. His penetration 
soon enabled him lo secure the aid of two other bravoes—the one, Possik, a 
lieutenant in the guards; the other, Globov, a lawyer in the employment of 
the senate. Of the character of these men, some notion may be formed fiem 
the fact that Pos.sik offered to stab the emperor in the midst of the court, 
lie Imewliowto ally duplicity with desperation; he was at once the hypo¬ 
critical intriguor and the remorseless bravo. 

Through the same Princess Dashkov, Volkonski, major-general of the 
guards, was won; and by Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the archbishop of 
Novgorod was soon in the secret. The hetman of the Cossacks went fLirther. 
Groat as was the danger of entrusting that seemt to many, he assembled the 
officers who served under him; assured them that he had heard of a conspiracy 
to dethrone the emperor, too hmsistible to be appeased; and exliortecl them 
to seize the favoural^le moment of propitiating the favour of the czarina, 
rather than, bv remaining hostile or uiactive, to bring down vengeance on 
their own heads. His advice had all the success that he could desire. 

While these most vicious and in every way most wortliless of men were thus 
employed in Jiei' behalf, Catherine was no less active. She knew that Count 
Panin espoused the cause of her son — less, perlmps, from affection to his 
charge, than from the liope of exercising more power under an infant empemr 
than under one of the mother’s enterprising character. Her promise, that 
his influence should be second only to her own, made him her willing instill¬ 
ment. His defection constrained the rest of the conspirators: there \vas no 
more heard of a regency; and Catherine was to be proclaimed autocratrix of 
all the Russias. 

Without increasing unnecessarily the number of the initiated, she yet 
prepared the minds of many for some impending change, and rendered them 
eager for its arrival by her artful and seasonable insinuations. If an officer 
of the guards stood near her, she whispered in his ear that the emperor had 
resolved on disbanding the pmsent force, and exiling its chiefs; if an ecclesi¬ 
astic, she bewailed the fate of the pure orthodox church; if a less interested 
person, she lamented her own misfortunes and those of her_ son — both 
doomed lo immediate imprisonment, and she, at least, to an ultimate death. 
If a senator were near, she deplored the meditated destruction of the vener¬ 
able and patriotic body to which he bdonged; the transformation of the 
debauchees, perpetually around the emperor, into judges; and the substitu¬ 
tion of the Code Frdddi'ic for the ancient law of Russia. 

By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the revolution: 
her affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust 
merely to their good-will. She Icnew that, luiless two or three regiments were 
secured, the insurrection miglxt not find immediate supporters, and that the 
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Giifcical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtained; and though both she and her confideutial agents volimtarily dis¬ 
bursed all that they could command, and converted their most valuable 
effects into coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the Freudr ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readiness to accommodate her than slie expected, she addressed herself, wc 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. But this 
statement is untrue; it was not llie English amtessador, bub an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of throe regiments to await the signal for joining 


Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, fonnidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to prosecute the war against the Danish Icing; ancj of tlic tmops whom he 
Imflasscmblcd, though the greater part were on their inarch, some were now 
with him, and might lie Induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
divisions of Jiis fleet were at ICronsladt and Revel, and nobody could foresee 
how they would act. The conspirators agreed tliat he should be taken by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the throne to a 
dungeon. The festival of St. Peter and St. Paul-; one of high importance 
in the Greek church — W'as approaching: the following day the emperor had 
resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him. . t i 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petei'sburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot and debauch¬ 
ery the intervening time. Accompanied by the most clissolule of his favour¬ 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses which awaited 
Ihs ari'ival. That lie had received fioinc hints of a j^lot, thougli lie was uuac- 
quaiuled alike witii its object and autiiors, is exceedingly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to Iiave advised him to be on Jiis guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such information was received, it made no impression on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might well rondev him indifferent to it. Bui on the eve of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Paasik, wdio had accidentally learned 
that danger attended the steps of tlie emi3eror, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was arrested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all the details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciatiou with contempt; affirmed that 
Fassik belonged to the dregs of tlie people, and was not to be dreaded: and 
proceeded to Oi’aiiicnbaiim. Tlie culprit, though narrowly watched, liacl time 
to write a luie to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their lives. The note fell into the hands of the princess 
Dashkov, who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment be lost: the presence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, tlrough it was midnight and she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs wont to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a private door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the morning: 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when 
she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she comprelionded her situation: 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in a strange 
habit, descended with the soldier to one of the ^te.s, passed the sentinel without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was tiie diivor, and he urged tlie homes wath so much severity that before 
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tliey had proceeded half way fram Petcrliov to St, Petetviburg, they foil down 
from exiiaiistioii. The situation of the empress was critical: she might at any 
moment bo overtaken; and slic was certain tliat with tlic clayoi of day Peter 
would acquu-c some more definite intelligence of tlie jdot. In a state bordering 
on distraction, she took refuge in the fimt house that she approacherl- it was 
a tavern, and here she burned the letters which had passed between her and 
the conspirators. Again sire recommenced her journey on foot: by good 
fortune she met a countryman with a cart; Orlov seized the vehicle the 
peasant ran away; Catherine ascended it, and, in this undignified manner 
she, her woman, and Orlov entei'ed St. Petersburg about seven o'clock on the 
morning of July the 9th. 


Calkerine Umps the Croivn 

No sooner w'ns Catlicrine in tlio capital than she was joined by the hetman' 
and, accompanierl l^y him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops whicli 
he commanded. Four companies immediately dcelaved for her; their 
example constrafnod the rest of the regiment; throe otlicr regiments, liearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to the spot, joined in the cry; 
all St, Petersburg was in motion; a report was spread t hat she and her son had 
just escaped assassination by order of the czar; her adherents rapidly multi¬ 
plied; and; accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with five times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of Russia, she went 
to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything w.as prepared for her 
reception; the archbishop of Novgorod, with a host of ecclesiastics, awaited 
her at the altar; slie swore to ob-serve the laws and I’cligion of the empire; 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she was proclaimcfl sole monarch 
of Russia, and the grand duke Paul her successor; and Te Deum concluclecl 
the eventful ceremony. 

From the church she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oaili of allegiance; while the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter liad just been killed by falling fi’om 
his horse. To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: 
the same fate visited the liouses of all who were obno:<ious to tlie conspirators; 
intoxication was general; I’obbcry was exercised with impunity; the palace, 
to which Catherine had hastened, was strengthened; a numerous guard was 
8l,ationed iii its defence; a manifesto was proclaimed; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 

One ol^ject of the conspirators had been to close every avenue of egress 
from the capital, tliat Potor might not be acquainted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in ths vicinity were called 
witliin the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundi*ed strong, 
which lay l^etween the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was doubtful. 
Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the colonel arrived 
ill the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for the new sovereign 
but to prevail on the regiment to follow his example. He was successful; 
and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the capital. On this 
veiy day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine; on reaching Peterhov he 
was siirpi'isecl to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the father of his mistress, the 
father also of the princess Dashkov, who had witnessed without repugnance 
the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersburg to ascertaiu the cause of her departure; and, if any insurrec¬ 
tion were meditated, to suppress it. He arrived in the presence of the empress, 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, and waa ordered to retire into his own 
house. 

But Peter had already been informed of the revolution; and he traversed 
with hasty steps tlie gardens of Petcrliov, indecisive and terrified. Yet he 
u'as not wliolly deserted, The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as tlie veteran anticipated, mz. a counter-revolution, may well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
v/ould have jomed him, and that he would have been able to enter into nego¬ 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to adopt the suggestion: 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When informed that 
Catherine was maldng towards Peterhov, at the head of ten thousand men, 
all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her with proposals. 
His first was that the supreme power should be divided between thorn; the 
second, when no reply was deigned to his letter, that he should be allowed to 
leave Russia, with hia mistress and a favourite, and pass the rest of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still advanced. 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his fleet, 
■^^'hloh was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort: on arriv¬ 
ing. he was prohibited from disembarking, and told tliat if lie did not iminedi- 
ntely retire his vessel would be sunk by tlie cannon of the place. Still he liad 
a fleet at Revel; and if it were disloyal he might escape into Prussia, Sweden, 
or Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his measures 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbaum, where he disembarked at 
four o^clock in the morning of July the 10th. Here he was soon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of abdication; was 
conducted to Peterhov; waa divested of all his imperial orders; was clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country houses of the lietman, 
and soon afterwards to tlie fortress of Ropscha, about twenty miles distant 
from Peterhov. He was not allowed to sec the empress; and his mistress and 
attendants were separated from him^ 


Death of Peter 111 (176^ A.D.) 

What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to argumente as to the necessity of measures lieing 
taken in order that the former emperor should not injure her rule by disturbing 
weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be created for her, 
if not by Peter himself at any rate by his partisans. They were not numerous, 
yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. It was necessary 
that Peter should be definitively made harmless, but how was it to be done? 
During the deliberations on the means to be taken, no restraint was imposed 
by Catherine’s presence. The empress was not an Elizabeth Petrovna: she 
at once understood the uselessness of imprisonment at Schlusselburg or any 
other place; she was not likely to fall into a fainting fit at any proposition 
made. The examples of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great did not dis¬ 
turb her. Nevertheless, not one of those present, nob even the persons nearest 
to her, reading in lier eyes the secret desire decisively to finish onco for all 
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Avith this unbeavjiblc question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they Imew Catherine, they might read her thoughts, but not aloud. 

When the persons Avho surrounded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter’s removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided to 
devise a means for it without her knowledge and to accomplish it without her 
consent. In this were interested all the personal partisans of Catherine, those 
“ chosen sons of the people,” who had stirred up the empress to put heiself at 
the head of the movement. Tliey were far more interested in the matter than 
Catherine herself: the change had been brought about by all classes of society 
by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think of the detested 
Peter ascending the throne a second time — it was not on Catherine that the 
malcontents Avould revenge themselves, that is if there were or would be any, 
but on the " chosen of the people.” Peter did not prevent a change being 
brought about; still, he might hinder not Catherine but many of the " chosen 
ones ” from reaping the fruits of their labours. The Orlov brothers were above 
all interested in the matter; all of them, and especially Gregory, occupied 
important posts, which gave them the right to dream of great things; the 
realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to them, be prevented only by 
Peter’s perpetual imprisonment. As long as Peter lived, Catherine was not 
free: it was noAv observed by everyone that in the manifesto of the 28th of 
June Peter was not onco called tlie consort, the husband of Catherine; but 
such bonds impo.sed by the church are not broken either by manifestoes or 
imprisonment: Peter living, by the one fact of his being alive, prevented the 
Orlovs from attaining the final resulis of their efforts, their sacrifices. No 
matter by what means, somehow tlie Orlovs must guard not merely what was 
as yet only possible and cherished in their dreams, out the good fortune that 
had already been attained to; and, for this, haste must be made. The favoui' 
shown to them, especially to Gregory, was visible to every eye. At the court 
there were aU'cady snares laid lor them, intrigues began to lie carried on 
against them, endeavours were made to overthrow Gi*egory; if Gregory fell 
Ins brothers would fall with him. Haste must be made. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the appearance of 
the attacks of Peter’s illness, in the evening the doctor, Lcyclers, came to 
Ropseha from St.Petersbiu'g. On Thursday, the 4th of July, the former emperor 
probably grew worse: at any rate a second doctor came that day from St. 
Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen. The doctors did not obsciwe 
any change for the worse, and according to the DX])ressions of tlie langunge of 
contemporaries, the condition of the patient left nothing to be desired. Priday 
passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning while the 
prisoner Avas still asleep, the valet who atteiideil on Peter went out into tlie 
garden "to breathe the fresh air.” An officer who was in the garden ordered 
him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood in readiness 
and removed from Ropseha. In the evening, at six o’clock, a messenger who 
had ridden from Ropseha gave to Catherine a packet from Alexis Orlov. 
On a sheet of soiled gray paper, in the ignorant handwriting of Alexis Orlov 
and by his own drunken hand was traced the following: 

Merciful sovereign inotlier I ’ , . i. 

IIow cfiu I explain, bow describe wbat lias happened; you will not believe your faithful 
aoivaut; but before God I spoali the trutb, Matusbka! I am ready to go to my death; but I 
myself do not know, how this calamity happened. We are lost, if you do not have mercy. 
Mntushkn, ho is no more on earth. But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 

[' Tlie exact expression in Russian is MaiwKkfi ^UtUe luothor), a title of cndearnAenlgiven 
by tlio people to the sovoroiga,] 
ii. w. — voij. XVII. Sn 
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tliought to rniao our hands against tho sovereign I But, your majesty, the crvlamitv is nceomp- 
iishoS. At table ha began to diaputo-with Prince Theodore,« wo wore unnljle to separate them 
and he was already no more; wo do not ouraelvoa i-omoraber what wo tUd ; but wo are all 
eq^ually guUty and doasTVing of pumfeliTOont, Ilavo mercy upon loo, if it is only for my 
brother’s snlco. I have brought you niy confosaioa and aeok for nothing. Forgive or command 
that it may bo quickly nnished. Tho world 19 not kind , we hnvo angered yon and dostioyed 
our Boula lorovor. 


The news of death is a ^eat matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case tho death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons, 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to tho political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed othem, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must ba rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion togetlier with the news of tho 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

^'Que je suis affeciCe: in^me ierrassde par cettc moH” (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catheyine to Princess Bashkov. 
She was touclied by it as a woman; she was struck by it ns empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her position: tlie death of Peter, a dcatli that was so sudden, 
w(?uld at such a time awaken rumoum, throw a shadow on her intentions, lay 
a spot on the memory of tliose until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
"begun by us” could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine's 
position was still further increased by tlie circumstance of Alexis Orlov's 
naving taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under 
great obligations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman she was bound 
By the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed thcj crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. "One must be firm in one's resolutions,” said 
Catherine, "only weak-minded people are undecided." Even she hcrsolf, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the criminal, talcing upon herself all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of tho catastrophe. Catherine 
then for tho first time showed a healthy political understanding of the widest 
diapason and played the y 61 e she had taken upon herself with the taleirt of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which eniii'ely exculpated her from all suspicion, 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
immediate entourage of Catheiine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter ^va^ received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever rend it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. I-Iaving 
decided upon the fate of the letter, she hemeU marked out tho prograinme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: faiU marcher droit; je ne dois pas Hre 

siispecte.” (I must walk iipriEhlly; I must not be suspected.) 

The programme was exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
communicate the trifling details of the catastrophe, but the gonoral significa¬ 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts a.s to its cJnef features, and 
therefore Catherine considered it fix*st of all necessary to certify wliethcr 
poison had been, employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. Neither the medical 

‘ Pnnee Tlicocloro Borgoivitch Banatinski. 
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cGrtificQtrG fls to tli6 C8,iis6 of dcflitli nor tHc flct of clG 3 ,tli hfis been preserved’ 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the composition of the fol¬ 
lowing '^mourning'’ manifesto: 


On the soventli day alter our acceplation of tlie tlirono of all tlie RuBsins, we received the 
nows tliat the former emperor Peter III, by nn attack of hemorrbngo wbicb was common and 
pieTJOusJy frequent to liiin, bad fallen into n most dangeroos condition, In order therefore not 
to neglect our Christian duty and the sncrctl command, by wlilcb we are obliged to prc'iorve tbo 
life of our neighbour, we immediately ordered that ororythiag necessary should be sent to him in 
order to avert consequences that might bo dangerous to bis health through this mischanco and 
tend to nssist to his speedy recovery. But to our estremo grief and trouble of heart, we’ yes¬ 
terday evening received news that, by the ^vill of God, he bad departed this life. We have 
therefore commanded that bis body should bo taken to the Nevski monastery to bo there 
interred; moanwhile wo incite aud exhort all out true and faithful subjects by ouiimncrial and 
maternal word that, without evil romombrance of oil that is past, they should roiso to God 
their heartfelt prayers that forgjveutjsa and salvation of his soul may be granted to the docensccl, 
this unexpected decree by CinA of his death wo accept as a manifestation of the divine provi- 
doncB through which God in his inscrntablo jnilginenl lays tho path, known to his holy will 
alono, to our throno and to tho enth-e fatherland. Given et St, Petersburg on the 7th day of 
July, 1702. CjiTHEIUNE. 

The Russian made the si^n of tbe cross as he read this manifesto. Yc.?, 
the judgments of God are indeed inscrutablel The former emperor iiad 
experienced in his last clays so many sorrows, so many reverses — no wonder 
his feeble, sickly nature, which haU already suffered from attacks of hem¬ 
orrhage, would not withstand these shocks; in the matter of death nobocly 
is free: lie had fallen ill and died. To the common people Ids death ap|>earcd 
natural; even the upper classes, although they might hear even if tney did 
not know something, did not admit any thoughts of Catherine’s having had 
any share in his death. The empress “must not be suspected" and she 
remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of July, and 
Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, directly to 
the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place wdiere the 
body of the princess Anna of Brunswick was exposed for reverence, and later 
on the body of tbo princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s daughter.^ 




























CHAPTER VIII 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE TPIE GREAT 

[ 1702-1700 A D.] 

We must ficUHowk'igotbat in many ToapoctsCatlxejlwo wi\a lai: from 
iri'oijroncbrihlo; hcrvory nccoasjon to tbo throne casts a <lavk shadow 
on lior moral imago. But tho ropruaolios that must ho macio to her 
on this account caixuot but ho countoractod by the lUicty fovu' yoava 
of greatness and prosperity which llnssla enjoyed under her and to 
which tho popular voice has given the appoJlntion of tho Ago of 
Catharine. — Sn'fcnEnALSKi.^ 

Thehii) are few names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 
Catherine 11. The generation of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 
with the most profound emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her con- 
temporarios breatlie almost without exception the same ardeiit devotion—a 
sort of worship of her. In opposition to these feelings, foreign reports of lier 
represent her as cruel, heartless, and unscrupulous to tho last degree. Some 
authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such contradic¬ 
tions may appear, they can readily be accounted for. Foreigners view Cath¬ 
erine II more from the aide of her external policy, which was certainly often 
unsparing and unscrupuloiw in the means employed; they refer caustically 
to her private life, which was certainly not irreproachable. Russians, on the 
other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior administration, which 
contrasted sharply with that of her predecessors by its mildness, and which 
was full of useful and liberal reforms. The Russians of her day could not 
remain indifferent to theglory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Catherine, acquainted as they are with the reports 
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given of her both by Rusaiana and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbDurmg powers is stern 
and umveleommg; that, on the contrary, wliicli is turned toward Russia is 
full of majesty and mildness. 

The state of affairs was very much entangled when Catherine ascended 
the throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior policy. 
One of the first acts of the new empress was the conclusion of peace with all 
those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any advan¬ 
tage to Russia in helping the king of Prussia iu his war against the German 
emperor and his allies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to assist the 
latter. “ I am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the fii-st days after 
her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian court, 
“ but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begin war, it will not be as 
the empress Eliisabeth did—to please othere, but only when I find it favour¬ 
able for myself." These words aie characteristic of all Catherine’s further 
foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign courts, 
which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled by the 
corrmlaiaance of the Russians. 

The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to 
how little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and pros¬ 
perity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency—some¬ 
times even to the sacrifice of their dignity—the preceding governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the imperial title. 
France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under the condition 
that at all foreign courts the Russian ambassador must, as previously, yield 
the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress Elizabeth herself 
engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to the throne, it 
was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, very decidedly 
refused to do so, and commanded that it should be declared tlmt she would 
break off all relations with those courts that did not recognise her in the 
quality of empress — a title, she added, which, however, was in no degree more 
exalted than that of the czars. Such were the fii-st acts of the new empress 
in regard to foreign governments: they were bold, firm, and determined.^ 

Catherine’s own views on Russia 

The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied 
by Catherine are best described by herself, in her own words. In the very 
beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was removed 
from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and responsible office 
the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The procurator-general hod to 
superintend the finances of the empire, to direct the senate, and to govern 
ail the interior affairs of the nation, thus uniting in himself the powers of 
minister of finance, of justice, and of home affair.*?. He was subordinate to 
none except the law, the good of the country, and the will of the empress. 
He was the right hand of the empress: “ In cases where you may be in doubt,” 
said Catherine to him, “ consult with me, and put your trust entirely in God 
and in me; and I, seeing how gratifying your conduct is to me, will not for¬ 
sake you.” Prince Viasemski was still a young man — ho was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces cadet corps, he had taken 
part in the Prussian War—not, however, in the character of a brave soldier, 
But as the executor of ” secret orders." At the accession of Catherine to the 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was on trusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educated, industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine's choice. 
Having selected for herself her " closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote him 
“ instructions ” in wliieli she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the adminish'ation, and on herself personally, drawing her jjor- 
trait for him as empress: 

“ The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “ is so vast in its extent that 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
public welfare as his own. Other rulei-s are, in the words of the Gospel, 
Iiirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes 
it to the young procumtor-general: “ In the senate you will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should be 
liakl to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them; in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright clmmcter, although not of far-seeing intellects; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they aro 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be ari-anged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land; and everything else without exception meets 
with their criticism, in spile of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either ono 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
Iioth, listening to everything, having only tlie good of the country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate “ by ita want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore¬ 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in^ these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be expected 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy are ful¬ 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of the 
state thus suner. The senate having once pa^ed its proper bounds, it is 
now difficult to accustom it to the necessary order in which it should stand. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some membera, the former measures have some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to command.” 

The “ servility ” of the membem of the government offices was ascribed 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the “gov¬ 
ernment offices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive of 
this ukase is explained in the above-cited instructions to Prince Viasemski. 
In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the groat burdensome¬ 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to Ins 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had long inter- 
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ested her, as well aa the position of bade and commerce. This very delicate 
matter,” she says, " of which many persons find it unpleasant to hear mast 
however be looked into and examined by you.” Catherine did not conceal 
from herself that the laws required amending. “Lack of time alone," she 
says, " has prevented the introduction of reforms.” 

Catherine clid not forget to tell the young procurator-general what lier 


views were on the frontier coimtry of 
Russia: “Little Russia, Livonia, and 
Finland are provinces that must be gov¬ 
erned in conformity with their privi¬ 
leges; to violate them by revoking them 
all suddenly would be quite unseemly, 
to call them foreign emmtides, however, 
and treat them on such a basis would 
be more than an error—it might 
lightly be called stupidity. These pro¬ 
vinces, as also that of Smolensk, must 
by the lightest possible means be grad¬ 
ually russianised so that they shall 
cease to be looked upon as wolves in 
the f 01 eat. The attainment of such an 
object is quite easy if sensible persons 
are chosen for the governois of these 
rovinces. When there is no longer a 
etman in Little Russia, we must en¬ 
deavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman 

Having initiated Prince Viasemski 
into tlie most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen¬ 
eral in the exercise of his functions is 
obliged to oppose the most powerful 
psYSonagea and that thevefoTe the 
sovereign power is his only support, 
Catherine in the following passage ex¬ 
pressed her views on her own soveieign 
power: 

“You ought to know with whom 
you have to do. Occasions will arise 
daily which will lead you to seek my 
counsel. You will find that I have no 
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other aims than the highest welfare . 

and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happjne^ of my subjects 
of whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that bo^ 
and without my dominions tranquillity, contentment, and peace should _ be 
iireserved. I love truth above all tilings, and you may speak it, 
notliing: I shall encourage discussion, if good can be accomplisned by it. 
1 hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by ®xpen- 
ence that peisons with such qualities can live happily at court. 1 wiU aaa 
that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in your 
dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration pro¬ 
gramme and such political principles gave Catherme full right to look calmly 
towards the future/ 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OP THE NATIONS 

A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention —the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw—the court party with 
minister Biiihl and his sondndaw Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartorisici. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in wliicli France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
mast or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski, Thus France, which 
ill 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against Uie Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of affairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, whicli had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favourea by Franco and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in tlie end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter¬ 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which hod 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Rus.sia, Black Rus¬ 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states.^ Coinplaiuts against the operations of the uniates had mul¬ 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russiafrequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus 11 against the treatment accorded to liis 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits. 
In 1723 peter begged the intervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The covetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com¬ 
mitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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.t, inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 

that spread abroad during the eighteentli century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of hia eountrymen had long perceived the contrast presented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being estab¬ 
lished in neighbouring states. Nevertheless, while Prussia, Russia, and Aus¬ 
tria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly modern 
states, Poland still clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal ages and 
allowed the other European monarchies to get so far ahead that when at last 
the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of the country 

From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs 
above which had been superimposed a numerous petty nolnlity that wag 
Itself in bondage to a few great families, against whom even the king was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catliolic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to ever¬ 
lasting opprobrium. Fi-om an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive methods; 
but little commerce, no industries, and no public finances. From a political 
standpoint the 'Megal" nation was composed exclusively of gentlemen — 
rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the liberum veto, and 
the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention bavmg destroyed in 
Poland all idea of law or even of state. From amilitary point of view Poland 
was still in the feudal stage of undisciplined militia; it had scarcely any 
organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no infantry, bub little 
artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers that were thus left 
open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation divided against 
itself, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, against the three pow¬ 
erful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and whose ambassadors had more 
power than its own king in hia diets? 

Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindi¬ 
cate the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform in the anarchial consti¬ 
tution which made Poland their easy piey. "fey affecting to eapouso the cause 
of tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would furtlier enable mem 
to conceal their object. 

In 1765 Koninsti, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland in which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. "The 
mis-sionary fathers,” said the memoir, “ were particularly remarkable for their 
zeal; upheld by the secular authorities the^ were in the habit of summoning 
all the Greco-Russian inhabitants of the villages and banding them together 
like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to confess, and dis- 
])laying thorny rods and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, separating chil¬ 
dren from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of etubborn 
resistance the recalcitrant ones were severely beaten, their bauds were burned, 
or they were confined in prison for several months." 

Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus jDrom- 
ised to sustain them. To do this it was necrasary to assure to the people the 
free exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political rights of which 
they had been despoiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 vio¬ 
lently opposed this proposition, and the deputy Gourovski who liad tried to 
speak in favour of the dissenters narrowly escaped assassination. 

Repnin, Catherine's ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Tliose of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the libenm veto. 
Russia, which with Prussia had guaranteed the support of this absurd con¬ 
stitution, took these also under its protection. Such were the auspices under 
which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed insensible to the attack 
made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to maintain intol¬ 
erance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishop of Kiev, and two other of 
the pope’s ambassadors were the moat ardent in opposing tlie project of 
reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so persistently 
liad Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded an act, in 
itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure liberty of con¬ 
science. The diet yielded and consented to the dissenting nobles being 
gianted ecjual rights with the Catholics; in any case the state religion was to 
remain that of Rome, 


POT,AWT> IS DlSMElitBRllED 

In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by tho terms 
of which no modification could be made in the constitution without the con¬ 
sent of the latter power. This \va.s equivalent to legalising foreign interven¬ 
tion, from the abuse of which Poland was to perish. The Russian troops 
evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render thanks to 
the empress. 

The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, which hod 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms in the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the rc.sult. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar in 
Podolia, which had for object the maintenance of tho liberum veto and the 
securing of exclusive privileges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and VersaiWes to awaken intei'cst in its cause. In tho 
west opinions differed: oii which side were right, tire Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for tlio future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the dis- 
seiiter.g and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with tlie tur¬ 
bulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name of 
the liberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of the French 
philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, Monsieur 
de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into consideration 
that in weakening the power of the Polish king he was weakening Poland 
itself. _ The royal army consisting of only nine thousand men, the government 
committed the grievous blunder of calling upon Russia for aid, and the result 
was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in recapturing from the coufedei- 
ates Bar, Berdichev, and Cracow. The Cossacks of the "Ukraine, the Zaparo- 
giaiis and the laidamaks or brigands wore called to arms and a savage war, at 
once national, religious, and social, ensued, desolating tlie provinces of the 
Dnieper. The massacre of Ouman, a town belonging to Count Potocki, hor¬ 
rified the inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and estab¬ 
lished a council at Tescheii, and tlieir headquarters at Eperies, in Hungary. 
They were still in possession of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseiil .sent 
them money and commissioned successively De Taules, Dumouriez. and the 
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baron de Viomesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez rve learn that the forces of the coufederatioiij distributed about 
oyer all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into five or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771); but Viome¬ 
snil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chfiteau of Cracow 
(1772), which was finally recovered by Suvarov. An attempt made by cer¬ 
tain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain possession of tlio 
person of the king, poited noisy but insincere indignation at the threo 
northern oourts, and increased Voltaire’s aversion to tho confodcraLes.d 

By the ti'eaty of St. Petersbuig (signed August 6th, 1772), the palatinates 
of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was ceded to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra¬ 
cow, and part of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and 
Polish Livonia. The next point was to execute the ti-eaty. A pretext could 
not long be wanting for the armed interference of all the three ])owera: each 
had been expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that 
unhappy country, which werc perpetually engaged in civil war. The three 
bandit chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much 
anxiety the issue of this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was presentwl to the Polish king and senate; and 
manifestoes, stating the pretensions of each newer, were published. 

Never were documents so insulting laid oefore rational men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; but 
their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the republic. 
Hence tlie diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only should resist 
the destruction of their country, that all the rest should tamely sanction it, 
might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this monstrous 
robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extenb of territory 
estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of inhabitants: 
Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, two millions and a 
half: Prussia had scarcely 1,000 squaie leagues, andle.s8 than a million of 
people. 

As the three co-robbers were so courageous as to sot at defiance both jus¬ 
tice and public opinion, so magnanimous ns to show themselves in their real 
cliaracier to all posterity, it may a^enr matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on the whole of the kingdom. But though they had resolved to seize the 
remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that might arise. The French 
Revolution furnished them with it. That event had many admiiers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican opinions; 
to assert, as indeed truth authonsed them to assert, that the Poles were in 
communication with the heads of the movement iu Paris. In reality, in the 
year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic. 
The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, the two most important pos.sessions in 
the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been duped. Cath¬ 
erine was not a woman to let othem derive the sole advantage where any¬ 
thing was to be gained, Preparatory to active operations, she declared war 
against Poland. The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the Poles were 
divided among themselves. One party declared for Russia; and though the 
greater number declared for independence, they could not be brought to com¬ 
bine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian general; the empress 
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negotiated the details of anothei* partition with Prussia; and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to tlie centre of Lithuania and VoUiinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland wei'e ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 

The territory of the i*epublic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles; and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occaaion, sensitiYC to the national shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits still allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain¬ 
ing provinces wei-e intended soon to be incorporated with the neighbouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Kosciuszko placed himself at its head. For a time wonders wore wrought 
by the patriots; though opposed by two great enemies—Russia and Prussia 
— they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; and even when Aus¬ 
tria acceded to the coalition and took Cracow they were not desponding. To 
effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the majority felt it 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. Kosciuszko was made 
prisoner; the last outworks of tlie last fortress were reduced; Warsaw capitu¬ 
lated; Stanislaus waa deposed; and a third partition ended the existence of 
the Polish Republic. By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had Warsaw, with tho^ ter¬ 
ritory to the banks of ihe Niemoii. The rest, which, ns usual, was the lion’s 
share, fell to Russia. 

fVnr xvitk Turkey (1760-177]^ A.ly.) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerabl(^)ortion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her, Tlie Porte, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divei't her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortunately for itself, 
induced to declare wav against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its indepen- 
deiiee. But nis dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armies was 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Pcrliaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages wiiich must attend the prose¬ 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation that 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, the khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog were soon taken; 
Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Before Kot- 
zini, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was forced to repass the 
Dniester. A second attempt on that important fortress was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful. But the Turks, wno pursued too far, were vanquished in some iso¬ 
lated engagement; and the campaign of 1769 ended by the acquisition of 
Kotaim. 

The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgusted by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the oomniand 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzo v. The reduc¬ 
tion of Jassy and Bvailov was preparatory to two great victories, which ren¬ 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first waa on the banks of the Pruth. The Turks, in number eighty thou¬ 
sand, under the khan of the Crimea, were intrenched on a hill, in a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, fi-om a feint of the Russian general, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. IRey 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder earned dismay into the camp; 
and the Russians, taking advantageof the circumstances, ascended, forced the 
intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and seized consider¬ 
able booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards the 
Danube, the Turks effected a junction with tlie gi’and vizir, whose army W’as 
thereby increased to 150,000. 

Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pureued with ardour, and was sud¬ 
denly in the presence of his formidable competitor. His position was a critical 
one. The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, re-solvea to elTace the shame 
of his recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind him. 
Hence he could not move backwai-ds or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged some hours witli 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discliarges of the enemy's artil¬ 
lery, which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his men to fix 
their bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more 
deadly than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. 
The Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving iiTimen.sB stores (an^ong which 
were 143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third 
of their number on the held. Roraanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of 
his generals, Repnln, reduced Ismailov; the other, Pnnin, took the most 
important fortress, Bender, after a siege of three months; while a detach¬ 
ment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare 
on land, Catherine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep; and to do what 
none of her predecessors bad ever dreamed—to semi a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of assaili^ her enemy in Greece. Many new 
ships were built; many English naval ©racers jDersuaded to command them, 
and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England had 
been ao long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their 
co-roligionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a general 
insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly gigantic 
—no less than to tlrive the Mohammedans from Europe. The fleet saUed, 
arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the conti¬ 
nent; and while the Turkisli possessions were assailed on the Danube, they 
were equally perilled in these southern latitudes. 

A terrible warfare now commenced—the Greeks everywhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; 
the hostile fleets met between Scio and Natoliar the engagement continued 
until night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was 6o foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in which 
he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Admiral Elphm- 
stone, a, Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and 
at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This blow sen¬ 
sibly affected the Turks, ©.specially as tho appearance of the Russians in the 
Mediterranean had encouraged Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an able, ambitious, and enter¬ 
prising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; but the 
incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis Orlov, 
prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The year, 
however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gamed. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov agahi resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet still Jay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned tlie population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia; its rav^ 
ages were as fatal at Moscow os at Constantinople; and it no moi’e spared 
the Christians on the Danube tlian it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the siiraame of Krim- 
slci, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, how¬ 
ever, was not ineorpornted with the empire: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely under the 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, prooeedcil 
to Constantinople, where he died. Tlie exertions of the fleet, however, di(l 
not correspond with those of tlie land forces: all that Orlov elTeotecl was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostilities were committed, and negotiations for 
peace were unclertaken. Though the two contracting parties, which sent 
their representatives to Buchamst, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit thoir strength, after the heavy losses they had sus¬ 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction; she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, tho banks of the 
Danube were again tho theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to bo so glorious as the one of 1771, Its opening was unfavourable for the 
Russkns; u'hile & body o! ionHeon thousand, under jRepnfn, were 
crossing th.at river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, witli the prince liimsolf, were made pris¬ 
oners and .sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov, who had 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated by the 
vizir. This harassing warfare—for the Turlcs carefully avoided a general 
action — thinned the ranks and, what is worec, depressed the spirits of the 
invaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such n, risk. Nor aid tho fleet 
in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a decisive struggle. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Tliough several bodie.s of Tatars, wlio 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were defcatecl; tliough the 
Danube was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were repulsed 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though the vizir 
himself was blockaded in Shumla—Europe was disappointed in its expecta¬ 
tions; for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon concluded. 
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The Trcaiij of KtUchuJc-Kainardji (177J^ A.D ) 

By the Treaty of Kutchuk-KiUDm'dji (July, 1774) Russia obtaineil the 
free navigation of tlie Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, 
a large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong for¬ 
tresses of Azov, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinburn. Tire rest of the Criinea 
was ceded —not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be the creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his domin¬ 
ions, and even to the command of the Black Sea. A sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the Wiir was also stipulated; but it was never paid. 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles were ample 
enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the Levant and of 
the Black Sea.e 


THE MIGRATION OP THE KAUIUCICS 

It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements wliich history never expected again to 
record. Catherine was humiliated with having to furnish the example; it 
was in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosopliic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire; and the peaceful migration of 
an indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find liere more 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Russian Empire 
an empty snot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between Tzaritsin 
and Astraklian. These Tatars, known^ under the name of Kalmucks, were 
originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to Cliina, they 
had been freciuently at war either with it or with themselves. One of their 
khans, Amusnnan, defeated and pureued by the Chinese, had taken refuge at 
Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, whose origin 
dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great number of Kal¬ 
mucks of the three tribes to reunite, quit a country devastated by constant 
war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the Russian Empire. 

They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to 
the Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga. The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage, Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed principally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kisliar and were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the empire 
and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought back with 
them. The new Kalmucks were charged with keeping them out and per¬ 
formed the duty if not with constant success, at least with a fidelity which 
did them great credit. The government felt that this permanent defence was 
more advantageous to it than a contribution necessarily small and hard to 
collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this wise princi¬ 
ple, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a certain 
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nuinl^er of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the cupid¬ 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of collecting for 
the public funds. The Russian governora and even the minor officials were 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them because they 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was estab¬ 
lished as a state maxim that they had no 
right to complain against injustice; all 
protest was regarded as a crime. Finally 
the khan Ubashi, alive to his people's mis¬ 
fortunes and wretched himself through the 
pride and rapacity of his oppressors who 
had taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and 
wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 
But all means of getting there were closed 
to him. This attempt only aj^gravated his 
fate and vengeance was now added to op¬ 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter¬ 
esting spectacle. This numerous people 
who, by joining the Lesghians, could, es- 
I'lecially in the condition that Russia then 
was, give it tlie greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no thought of 
using force. They had come to seek peace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with¬ 
drew. They withdrew witliout making 
use of arms, at least none but what tliey 
were forced to by the necessity of defend¬ 
ing themselves and of procuring what 
they stood in need of for themselves and 
their large herds in occupying a front 
about one hundred leagues wide over a 
route nearly twelve hundred leagues in 
length. 

The preparations for this journey were 
made with a secrecy which concealed them 
from Russia's knowledge. A nomadic peo¬ 
ple travels with no other equipment than 
its herds, which furnish its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. Obliged often 
to change locality in order to obtain graz¬ 
ing grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations wore furthered by the 
Ural Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further¬ 
more the migration was carried out like all those of northeastern peoples— 
with thi.? difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade realms 
and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning to its 
ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of the 
preceding century. In fact, while all known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeast and east to the w^t and south, this is the single exception 
which retrograded from west to east. 

It divided itself into several columns in order to have sufficient stretch of 
territory to pasture the herds, and the first column left the Volga on the 16th 
of December, 1770. This prodigious assemblage of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, formed of more than eighty thousand families and taking with it an 
immense number of cattle, was after a few days on the marcli vainly attacked 
by the Russians, continued its journey, was sometimes obliged to use force 
in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeared in the Elenth country 
on the borders of China near the river Obi. Its progress may be calculated at 
about five leagues per daj', a rate that seems almost incredible when one 
thinks of all that composed the body. They also had with them as prisoners 
a hundred Russian soldiei-s as well as an officer named Dudun who had com¬ 
manded them, who is believed to have been French. It was indeed a strange 
destiny for this officer to be brought to China as the slave of a Kalmuckl 

The Kalmucks Reach China 

Ubashi, shortly after leaving the Volga, had informed the Cl\inese of the 
migration; and precautions were taken in advance that the arrival of such 
an enormous crowd should occasion no disorder. The emperor of China 
erected forts and redoubts in the most importany^laees to watch the passing 
carefully and collect the necessary provisions. The Kalmucks, received like 
old subjects, found on arriving provision for clothing, food, and shelter. They 
were worn out by fatigue and in an extremely r^ged condition. They 
had made their way nortli of the Caspian Sea, one division skirted the borders 
of Siberia to gain the fertile banks of the Irtish, the other kept farther south 
near the Usben country in order to reach thatof the Elenthswithout crossing 
the Kobi desert, where no sustenance would have been found. 

They lost on the way more than a third of their number by fatigue^ by 
sickness, and in the battles they were frequently obliged to wage, especially 
against the wandering Tatars. They were but four hundred thousand on 
arriving. To each family was assigned a piece of ground suitable as much 
for pasturage as for agriculture, to which the government desired that they 
should devote themselves — an efficient means of fixing a people and attach' 
ing it to the soil which it cultivates. Ubashi appeared at court and was 
received with honour. Twenty thousand other Tatar families who had 
accompanied Amusanan in his flight or were dispersed along the Siberian 
frontiers follow'ed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
these children whose long misfortunes finally brought them back to their 
ancestral homes. 

Catherine on learning of their departure became justly indignant against 
the Russian officials who by force of bad treatment had pushed the Kalmucks 
to this extremity; but the wrong was done, and it was impossible to right it. 
As soon as she knew what route they had taken she took measures to have 
the Peking government send them back. The emperor replied that these 

S le were returning to their old homes, that he could not refu^ them an 
im, and for the rest if she wished to know the reason of their flight she 
had only to ask those who had overwhelmed these people, their chiefs, and 
even their khan with outrages and injustices. Catherine, despairing of bring¬ 
ing them back, was obliged to make use of several bodies of light troops to 
protect the frontiers the Kalmucks hod recently left./ 

E. W. —VOL, XYU. 20 
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insuhrbctioms and peetbndehs 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower classes of tire capital — the domestic serfs, lack¬ 
eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote provinces 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell the whole burden of state 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietor and functionaries, dreamed in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible changes, and were always ready to 
follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless claims to 
trade on the credulity of these simple 
minds, deeply imbued as they were 
with the distrust of “ women on the 
throne,” The raskolniks, made sav¬ 
age and fanatical by previous persecu¬ 
tions, remained in their forests on the 
Volga, irreconcilable enemies of this 
second Roman empire that was stained 
with the blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of the Don and the 
Zaparogians of the Dnieper chafed 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the 
lands occupied by the Russians. 

How little these various ungov¬ 
ernable elements could accommodate 
thomselvea to the conditions of a 
modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thousand of the 
Kalmuck-Turguts abandoned their 
encampments. Add to these malcon¬ 
tents a crowd of vagabonds of all sorts, 
A BoKBAitiiN or siDEuiu ruined nobles, unfrocked monks, fugi¬ 

tive serfs, and pirates^ of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the ma¬ 
terials necessary for an immense jacquerie, such as had before been unchained 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Radzin, 

It was the Cossacks of the Jaik, cruelly repressed after their insurrection 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from prison to Siberia. 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish hia wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. All tlie troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the steppes. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origin he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the ringing of bells. Cer¬ 
tain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised for 
him a body of artillery. For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the ^nerals that were sent against him. Pea¬ 
sants^ began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other tril^ against the 
Ru^ians, until the bitterest of social wars was unchaioed in the whole Volga 
basin. Moscow with its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into agita¬ 
tion; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and extermination of 
the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to check the pro¬ 
gress of sedition. 

Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de¬ 
moralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife lie wrote; "Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go ill!’’ Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks. He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatisfcchev 
and once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 
died in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, Collon- 
gues, and Galitzin, continued to ptursue the vanquished pretender. Hunted 
to the lower Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and 
burned Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending 
the river he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pur¬ 
sued bv his enemies took time to establish there new municipalities.^ Mean¬ 
while the populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting nis coming, and 
to meet this expectation innumerable Peter Ill's and Pugatchevs arose, who 
at the head of furious bands went about assasinating proprietors and burn¬ 
ing chateaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the inde¬ 
fatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were given 
the spectacle of his execution. 

These troubles had been a warning to Catherine II, and she still bore them 
in mind wlien she destroyed the Zanarogian Republic in 1775. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expelled unaer Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer recognised their former territory Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sid^ and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogiana 
were highly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the haidamaks 
who were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual crea¬ 
tor of "new” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, occupied 
on the empress’s order the sttefta and destroyed it. The malcontents fled for 
refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoriaand the southern shore 
of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as r^idence, Such was the end of 
the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in the songs of the 
kohzaTsA 

FAYOUIUTISM UNDER GATHEUrNE II 

During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide develop¬ 
ment, In her UemoirsQ we meet with the following characteristic passage 
which is not devoid of interest; " I was endowed by nature with great sensi¬ 
tiveness, and an exterior which if not beautiful was, nevertheless, attractive,; 
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I pleased from the first moment, and did not require to employ for this pur¬ 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour with me, 
he felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing wa« plea¬ 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 
I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my selMovo: I use 
them counting them as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

" I have said that I pleased; consequently half of tho temptation that 
arises is already includeu in that fact itself; the other half in such cases 
naturally follows from tlie very essence of human nature, because to be sub¬ 
jected to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other. Although 
the very highest prineiplea of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not Icnow how 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that thcro is one means— 
flight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, whore turn asiclo amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 
flee, then in my opinion there is nothing more diflicult than to shun that which 
is essentially pleasing to you. Believe me, all that may bo said to you against 
this is hypocrisy and founded on a want of knowledge of the luinmn heart. 
A man Is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will squeeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.” 

Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation harshly 
judged favouritism under Catherine. One-sidecincss and harshness of judg¬ 
ment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries and imme¬ 
diate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately estimating the poreonulity 
of the empress in general. Taking into consideration Catherine’s unusual 
capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her lempcrainent, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in accusing her we must not lose 
sight of the age in general and of the inorab at tlio court in particular. 
Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherino. Almost tho flame siato 
of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabetli Petrovna. A particularly 
unpleasant impression, however, is made by frequent changes of favourites. 
One after another in turn there were “in favour”: Gregory Orlov, VaHiltchi- 
kov, Potemkin, Zavadovski, Zoiitch, Korsolcov, Lanskoi, Ermolov, Mamo¬ 
nov and Zubov. Both Russians and foreigners liave harshly consurccl Cath¬ 
erine for the rapidity of these change.^, which were unexpected and .some¬ 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writers who are 
unfavourable to Catherine have praised her for the fact that not one of tho 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 
history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and extroiiio arbitrari¬ 
ness on the part of crowned women in parallel coses. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and acquaint¬ 
ances, cost the treasury and the nation very doar.^fr 
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Under the inHuence of new favouriteg and other confidants, the second 
half of Catherine's^ reign assumed ^ essentially different character as regards 
her actuating motives, although in the outward course of events a certain 
resemblance to the first half was preserved. When Catherine began to reign 
she had in mind n policy of peaceful splendour, advised also by Panin; she 
would willingly have secured the sovereignty of Poland by pacific means. It 
was only the force of circumstances which drew her into nn imclesired war. 

Now her ambition assumed a different direction; we behold her reck¬ 
lessly bont on high-handed conquests, talcing the initiative and deliberately 
making plans to bring about no\Y ware. And, as this has often proved the 
case when government is vested in a woman, the cliange was caused by the 
most intimate personal circumstancca. It would be out of place here to 
relate in detail the paltriness of all tlio court intrigues. It will suffice to 
recall tho fact that Catherine, weary of Iho brutal tyranny of Gregory Orlov, 
tried to shake off his yoke and only succeeded with difficulty in wrenching 
herself free. Sho sent him at tho thnoof thoplague to Moscow, much against 
hia will, and his numerous enemies hardly concealed their hopo that he might 
never return. Tho empress endeavoured to keep him at a distance when he 
roturiicdj but ho struggled to remain master of the field and to stand his 
ground, although ho saw himself supplanted in hor personal favour by an 
insignificant young oflioor of tho guards called Vasiltchikov. 

TJie Rise of Potemkin 

When Cathcriiio began after a time to feel ashamed of the insignificance 
of this young man, the much discussed Goneral Gregory Alexandrovitch 
Potemkin, known to tho empress in tho days of her quarrels with her hus¬ 
band, Icnew how to take advantage of this favourable moment to force him¬ 
self almost by violonco into tho long coveted position of her acknowledged 
and lionoui’Gcl favourite. Tho Orlovs tried for some time to wrest from him 
his sway over Cathorino and over Russia, but they were obliged finally to 
give way, and retired to tho ancient capital of tho empire—which had 
remained tho national capihd, tho capital of ancient Muscovy and the refuge 
of all who had vensous for avoiding tho court. 

There is much in this strife tlrnt is characteristic of time and place. When 
Gregory Orlov was forced to start on his dangerous journey to Moscow, many 
liojicd, as already pointed out, that he would never return. When ho reap¬ 
peared safe and sound and in oxcellont lienlth, mid it was foarod that ho might 
regain his lost position iu tho favour of the empress, many a shrewd man was 
iinablo to conceal his vexation. Tho distinguished German doctor, Tode, to 
whom may bo ascribed practically all tho expedient measures taken in Mos¬ 
cow iigain.st tho plaj^uc, remained not only unrewarded, but was unable for 
a long tiino to obtain oomiicnsation for the loss of his wardrobe. When he 
finally oxpimscd his nstonishinont thereat, one of tho senators is said to have 
solved tho riddle with the dry remark: “ Wdl, why did you bring the count 
back alivo ?" Then when Gregory Orlov got inarnod in Moscow it was quite 
Boriously proposed in iho senate that the marriage should be dissolved 
sinful, nncl that tho falion favourite and hia wife sTpuld be shut up in peni- 
Lontial monasteries because they hod married within the prohibited degrees. 
Tho Ginproas, wlio had bostowed upon her former friend the title of prince as 
a conaolaiion and a farewell, was angered by this decree and caused it to be 
revoked. Ilowover, in spite of tho protection afforded him, Gregory Orlov 
caino to a tragic end a few years later (1783), He died insane —as tradition 
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will liaT-e it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 

'surthe'^empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as,he w-as afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown m Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distingLiisbed 
bv nothing but a boundless and unscrupuloua egotisrn, by an immense crav¬ 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefanous energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for ha enjoyment of life 
was tlie power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to tread 
underfoot not only those wbo bowed before him but also thosewho attempted 

^The^empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in tlic man, whoso almost 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really extra¬ 
ordinary. aad believed him destined toaccoinplish groat deeds. Thus 1 otom- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-hoalfch, and had 
thrust forward ail sorts of handsome inaignificant young men who wero one 
iter the other loaded with riches. Potemkin understood how to increase tiio 
distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly awake. 
He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by (langcrs; that 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circumstariccs. On the 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more tlian her ambition by plans 
on an adventurously largo scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 



see realised in the future but as deeds which might and should bo accomplished 
within the next few years, , ,-.r 

The general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Fielu-Marshal Munich 
had already pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was the nccQS.sary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek einpiro 
during her lifetime; uow the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusiasm. 
The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these pliUiH only 
made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance raised him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received tlio name of Alexander, the 
second the no less significant name of Constautine. The former was in duo 
time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took caro in a 
manner which bordered on exaggeration to make prophecies, or to announco 
to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded thoiuselvcs. 
The young prince was not christened according to the Iliisso-Greek but the 
somewhat different oriental-Greck ritual, as it was practised in tlic ohurchos 
of his future empire. They tried to procum a Greek nurse for liiin, but as 
that did not succeed they at least chose one called Helen. Greek iilnyfollows 
were found for him, and he learned modern Greek as if it wero liia mother 
tongue. 

The fascination which Potemkin exercised over Cathcriuo may bo atiri- 
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buted to her feeling of inseourlty, to the support Potemkin promised her, 
and to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition. There is one 
thing calculated to astonish us and that is that neither the empress nor 
Potemkin was able to realise how insufficient was the actual might of Russia 
at that time to carry out these gigantic Bchemes. It was scarcely surprising 
that Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an ignorant man, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besides 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so deceived, ^vho had 
studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
IIow could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources of 
the empii'c, more c.spccially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly as 
tliey were anything but well luisbandcd? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of tho bank¬ 
note press and thus brought down un¬ 
told calamities upon Russia, ns haa 
been tho case also in other countries. 

But this calamity did not stand alone; 
it is in fact not to bo regarded as nn 
independent manifestation,-but rather 
ns one of a whole series of necessary 
consocjuonfles of a premature effort of 
Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, 
before her inightwos fully cstablisliecl 
at homo or Iiad attained eufficiont 
maturity. 

Tho fact that the forces of the 
empire muHt from that time bo almost 
entirely devoted to tho support of n 
foreign policy; that little, it anything, 
could be done for the development of 
culture and industry (and tlmt only as 
a matter of secondary hnporUinco), 
that no coiisidevaiiou could be given to 
tlie most ncce.s.sary reforms—none of 
these circumstances worked Ru&sia 

such visible and tangible harm ns tho flooding of the country with unconsoli¬ 
dated pai ior money doomed in advance to depreeiation; ns matters stood, this 
wa.s probably a greater evil. 'When Russia entered upon the grasping policy 
of Ratomkin she began to lay out her future in atlvniice, so to speak, and that 
on a scale ultorly out of proportion to the nctual gam which might be or 
wliicli was in fact attained. Tho evils which resulted liave continued to 
work theiiiRclvcs out down to tho present day. As in this way the germs of 
a future power wore constantly being sacrific^ in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing tho resources lu hand, the real advancement 
of tiio oinnire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they gloried 
I'omiiined partly a sham wliioli certainly did not correspond with the reality- 
Wlicii later it bpcnino necessary for Russia to participate in the momentous 
struggles which involved the destiny of Europe, her power was not matured, 
concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment-as for instance the 
newer of Ih’ussia by Eroderick William I; her future prospects were encum¬ 
bered by a heavy burden and by manifold obligations, the inner deyelopm^t 
was behind tlio times, and her financial position was shaken. It becanle 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which always over¬ 
reached the possibilities of the pi'esent and which hindered the inner develop¬ 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted iig 
resources.^ 


The Official Slahis of the Favourite 

It may be deemed necessary in this place to explain what were the duties 
expected from and the distinguislicd honours paid to the favourites of Cntli- 
ei'ine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she created 
him ]ier general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany her wherever 
she went, without incurring public censure. Prom that period tlic favouriie 
occupied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal mistress, with 
which it communicated by a private staircase. TJic first day of his installa¬ 
tion he received a present of 100,000 roubles, and every month he found 12,000 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was ordered to pro¬ 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his household oxponses. 
The favourite wag required to attend the empress wherever she wont, and was 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking hor consont. Ho was for¬ 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if lie went to (lino with 
aay of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always rcji uired. 

Whenever the empress cast her eyes on ono of her subjects, with the 
design of raising him to the post of favourite, ho was invited to dinner by 
some one of horfeinala confidantes, on whom she called ns if it wore by chance. 
There she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far 
he"was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion sho had formed 
was favourable, a significant look apprised the confidante, who, in her turn, 
made it known to the object of her royal mistress’s })leasure. Tlio next day 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as 
to some other particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, ono of the oni])ross ’3 
ladies, after which ho accompanied her majesty to the Ilormitago, and Look 
possession of the apartment lliat liacl been prepared for liis rocopliou. Tlioso 
formalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were tlionccfortli con¬ 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, thoro was also a particular 
manner of dismissing him. He received orders to trav(il, and from that 
moment all access to lier majesty was denied him; but lie was sure of finding 
at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as wore worthy of the 
munificent pride of Catherine. ^ It was a very reinarkiiblo feature in lior 
character tliat none of her favouritos incuvred her liatrod or vong(Mui(ie, tliougli 
several of them oft'enclcd her, and tlicir quitting office did not always depend 
on herself. 


Potemkin’s Schemes of Conquest 

Potemkin’s rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The di.sputes witli l^Jand 
and the rebellion of Pugalchev were no sooner ended thiui ho iiumo(|iat(‘ly 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowing that the empress would 
approve of eveiytliing he might do. Dowlcl Gcrai, Wio was elected kliiin by 
the now independent Tatars, still remained imicli more favourably (lispo,sed 
to the Turks than to the Russians: the latter, thoreforc, by means of iiionoy 
and intrigues, raised up a pretender against him; and then, under pretonco 
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of an armed mediation, a Rusjdan array occupied a part of tlie Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make tlie khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole province. 
Howlet Gcrai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Saliim Gerai, who 
was ii mere oreaturo of Russia, was elected in his stead, to tlie great satisfaction 
of the Russians, who foresaw tlmt the majority of the Tatars would oppose the 
new klian. anil tliua furnish them with another pretext for a renewal of lios- 
tilitics. A war with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable ai*my on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople wns endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and Potemkin 
betrayed the unfoi'tunate Sahim Gerai. 

By this time Potemkin had ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
omi^ress; but he himself I'ecommcnclecl his successors in that ijost to her 
notico. Polomkiii ^vas indispensable lo Catherine in consequence of those 
C()lo.ssal undertakings which procured Imr the name of Great; and because 
the fear with whioh he insj)ircd all her enemies secured to licr the possession 
of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776, and 
had been created a iiiaj or-general; ns soon, however, as he fell under Potemkin’s 
susnioion, the latter authontativcly insisted upon ms dismissal. Zavadovski 
hail turned against liis patron, and wns an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 
Fiold-Mamlial Romanzov, For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
leave of absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide diirinK liis 
temporary retirement a substitute who should eventually displace him. 
Potemkin had long boforo selected a Major Zoritch for his acfjutant, who was 
])olitioally insignhieant, but very attractive in his hussar uniform, with a 
view to prcfloiit him to the empress. Zavadovski had no sooner left the 
palace Llian ho carried his design into olTcct^ and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel mljutant-gcncriil and her companion. At the expiration of nine 
inonihH, ho too foil under Potemkin’s displeasure, and wns obliged to retire, 
for tho omin’OHs mn completely under the control of her minister, Fext 
came Kornakov, a Iiandsomo sergeant in tlie guards, who was suddenly raised 
to Llui rank of aide-do-camp gimoral. lie too was indignant at Potemkin's 
imboumloil pride anil avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the 
oinprcs.4; lie wius olrligcd to yield to the mlliicncc of the indispensable tyrant 
after he had enjoyed the favour of tire empress for fifteen months. 

Tile circjumslanco.H of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accompliHhinont of Potemkin's plans of conquest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between Franco and Biiglaiid, and both powers were so fully ocou- 
pied in the went that they had no leisure to nilond to the couconis of the 
east. PoLcinldn, Ihcrcrorc, sent an many, commanded by Suvarov,_ against 
the Kul)an and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the 
Crimea ami wore guilty of the most cruel devastations. This led to the seizure 
of .some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the 
Hultiin, who was, llo^vover, unable to commence a ^Ya^ without tiie aid and 
co-()i)erati(m of Franco. But that power, unwilling to bieak with Russia, 
iiiHlsiod on modiiUing, and the sultan was forced to acquiesce. The result 
waw that the Russian ships were restored, and the sultan formally recognised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of tlie Crimea. 

Catherine was so pleiwcd with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan of tho armed neutrality, which was 
dovi.sod by the French minister VcrgenncB; and in 1780 she put herself at 
the head of that league which was joined by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Britain. It wns formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by tbe Englisli navy to make prijse of an enemy’s goods, or of goods 
shipped for an enemy’s port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free ships make 
free goods. Great Britain would not acUnifc this: but at that time she did 
no more than expostulate with her good friend and ally t!ie empress of Russia. 
It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the inaintRiiancc of 
the opposite principle, which she lator repudiated during the Crimean 
IVar. 

From this time forward, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a host 
of flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Ryzautine 
einpiie, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Soa. Sahim Gcrai 
prized the lavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign emprc’sa 
more tlian that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced tlic national costunic of his pcoide 
in order to glitter in a Russian uniform and weoi* the clecorntions of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him more and 
more from his people, till at la.st this miserable man was induced to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
roubles, in order, os he thought, to revel peacefully in the cnjoyinoiifc of some 
hundred thousand roubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as tho nowly 
appointed Russian governor-general of Taurls, as the country was now to bo 
called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to rGccivo and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of I>a 3 dng them, to give himself much con¬ 
cern about the payment of the promised salary, although the cmiivcss 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to licr wa.s in reality rogu- 
laiiy paid to the khan. 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting tho partition of PolaiKl, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz mul a Talleyrand. In the lluRslan mani¬ 
festoes published in April, 1783, it was made as dear as llio sun to tho Tatars 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to oonfor upon thorn 
the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Paiars, ns Russian subjects, 
were in future to bo delivered from all the evils of their iutcvual diHpuies, 
and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern Nogaiiuia 
an end was to be put to those oppressions from which they luul liitluu-to 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. Wliai the corre.spond- 
cnce was between these promises and the subsequent reality may bo Icaruod 
from all the works of travellers who visited these disii'icls and gave accounts 
of the Crimea and tho Talai-s a generation or two later. That mimeroiis, 
free, and rich race of people, clothed in silks and of noble aiipeavanw^, had 
then dwindled into a crowd of starving Ixiggars; their imignificent tfinUiil 
cities had become gipsy encampments, and theiv houses and palaces ex¬ 
hibited mere masses of ruin and decay. 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, wore not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of words, 
from tho eyes of those at a distance, the cruelties and liloodshod witli which 
they wove accompanied. The Tatars made an effort to defend Ihoiv liborLio.s, 
and their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction; PoUimkiii, tlu're- 
fore, had recourse to one of those heroic means which usuallv (iud dcfcudci’s 
enough when they arc applied for the support of the true fiutli and of auto¬ 
matic government, and are only reviled and execrated in the hands of a 
Danton and a Robespierre. He proposed by a single mnssaoro summarily 
to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe the rest into submisision by Lho 
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dread of a similar fato. Pokrovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and mi them all to 
the sword; iie, however, possessed moral courage enough to decline the busi¬ 
ness of nn executioner. Potemkin’s cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord¬ 
ing to tlic accounts, whose unanimous testimony we are obligetl to follow 
even when It appears to us incmclible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thpiisaiid Tatars, of every age and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procured for us cousin the easily won title of the Taiirian, and the 
place of gmnd-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauria. o & 

The inassacrn in Tauria took place in April, 17S3, and tho Turks were 
unable to rcuder any assistance to tho Tatars without foreign support 
Among tliG European powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the liohn of affair.s; Fiance was glad to sec an end to the American war; 
.Tosr.ph ri was bourn Ijy iKo Treaty of Tr.arskoi Solo; Frederick 11 hoped to 
become master of Thorn and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
liiiii: and Gustavus Hi of Sweden was tho only monarch who could have 
reiK orod anv aid In the very same year, liowcvcr, Gustavus saffcied him¬ 
self to ho induced to go to Fncdrichsham, where he sold liimsclf to the empress; 
noaiiiig, therefoi'c, waa now left to the Turks but to yield to their destiny. 
Tile sulLau dul what liad been done by the king of Poland a few years before; 
l)y^ his coiiRont ho changed that into a riglitcous and legal possession which, 
being seized in tho midst of peace, was previously a robbery. Tho wliolo 
t<)rniory of tho Tatars, tlic Cnnica, tho island of Taman, and a great part of 
the Kuban wore coded to Ru.‘»sia, and a treaty of commci'ce was forced upon 
tho Turk's, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in tho various j)oris of 
Turkey were erecUid into a power wholly independent of tho government of 
iliG country. This treaty of commerce had been drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to tho superior innucnce of Potemkin and with- 
flraw from iniblio alTairs; and it was now concluded on tho 10th of June, 1783. 
By virluo ol tluH treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision oi uh 
mix.od civil ensos in which a Russian and a Turk were the mspcctivo parties, 
not to ih(5 local tribunals, nor to tlic. higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi¬ 
tration, but to the Ilufisian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 
claiiiis of a lliissinn against a Turk wore ui-gcd with much greater strictness 
than in ilio.so ca.Hc.s in which the Turk was tho claimant anefthe Russian the 
debtor. 


In the eyes of tlio world, wliich regards only oxtcrimls, Potemkin was now 
a great and admired slatesinan; and so ahsoluto was his sway over tho empress 
hmself, that she not only tnlernted his insolence, his total neglect of all pecu¬ 
niary obligatioiifi, his tyranny over all cln&scs, and his imperial expenditure 
and niagnilicenci', but allowed him to help himself to an unlimited extent out 
of tho coffers of tho state. Polcmlcin on the one hand did homage to tho 
eiiifircss n.s if she wore n goildoas, and on the oilier lie sulTorecl himself to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
from his own apartments into hers in his drosaing-gown and slippers, with hia 
Btocking.s hanging down and hia logs Imic. He wont so far as to extort from 
those who enjoyed the empress’s favour a part of the money which they 
received from her, ami yet lie allowed poor Saliim Geral to starve. Ho never 
paid him the assigned pension of 100,000 roubles which was yearly debited to 
thoompro.ss’B account, and even the disiileasure of Catherine could not induce 
him to bestow upon this Russian prot6g6 tho simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Riisso-Grccian capital, Mutli which Potemkin now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the empress, but for 
which slie was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Cathei'inc inrlujgod with 
Voltaire in those visionary senomca of a utopian Greece, of a civilisation of 
which she and not the people waa to be tlic source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be ewried into tliCvSe conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. He first erected a city 
with buikliiigs of every description, and then sought for inhabitants, or forcil)ly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a courir 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress. It was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants disappeared 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called Kherson, a 
name long since obaewed by that of Odcasft,; the empress granted 1S,000,000 
roubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his own ])rivaic use. 
The situation was badly chosen, and yet tliis sliailow of a capital was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by innumcrablo arts of fraud and open 
violence; and the deserts of which it was to be the metropolis wore erected 
into a provincoj to which Potemkin gave the name of Cnthcrino’.s (llory 
Ekatharina). Another province, somewhat farther to the north, near tho 
celeliratod falls of the Kaidak, was also honoured with tho name of tho empress, 
and called lekatarinoslav. 

QENEHAL SUVAHOV 

The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigirod the congenial task 
of havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and in Kuban 
was Suvai'ov, a man who from that period till the end of the cimtury luul 
the misfortune to be continually eniployod as tlx) instriuncnt of a nuircloroiis 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times those ordorn of anni¬ 
hilation which wei-e i.3sued from St. Pctersbuig. He dostroyod the Turks 
and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin. IIo Hiib- 
scquei^tly shared Paul's hatred against the French and cvoiy thought of civil 
freedom, and performed the same kind of lioroic deeds for that madman's 
ple^urc as he had previously done at the bidding of Potemkin. He waa 
undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modorii times, but wholly (le.Hti- 
tute of humanity, for ho sacrificed thousanrls without hositfition in ordin* to 
secure a vmtory or storm a fortress, wlicn either waa caJculatod to jiroduco a 
splondia effect though but for the moment. Ho not only flatiored tlui omi)rcs.s, 
but even the common soldiers and tlicir superstUiona. Though ho was a man 
of varied knowledge, and had made himself master of all tho arts of life as 
practi^d inthe highest society, he ossunved at court the ehameter of a sort of 
court-fool, and acted often as if he were mad, merely in order to carry out 
s^e surprising piece of flattciy.^ In the company of the common soldicu’H ho 
anected the manners of the semi-barbnrou.s Ru&sian, lived as they did (Jicm- 
seJves, submitted to every privation which they might be called ution to 
endui’c, and knelt and pi’ayed before every wayside imago, often wlioii the 
roads were deep with mud. 


TIIE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND lEllMOLOV 

I'lgh-no™ aeiitimontalily wns tlio fasliion in Oer- 
empress was piust fafty, she mKilgcd in iv fit of romantic lovo 
for tlic insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in licr iillcotious wns very 
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agreeable to Potemkin, for Lanslcoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
khan, nor yielded to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Joseph II, or the English, when they were desirous of engnging him in affairs 
of state. PoLcmkln frcelv permitted the empress to indulge her visionary 
love for the ^von(.lorfully handBome and youthful face which captivated her 
affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross and degrading 
scones of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, after the manner of 
Werthcr and Siegwart, from the year 1780 till July, 1784, Catherine’s love 
foi’ Lanskoi had been romantic in Ins life, and her sorrow at his death was not 
less extravagant; but notwitlistanding all this ideality, she had been also 
careful to show him substantial proofs of her affection at the cost of the coun¬ 
try. She bestowed upon lum not only all possible titles, orders, and decora^ 
tions — diamond.^, plate, and collectioas of every kind, but he left behind 
liim in cash a property of 7,000,000 roublesi 

The fantnsLio mourning for Xianskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
empress allowed Potemkin, who prcscnled candidates for every office, to 
sujiply her with a substituio for her departed lover. In order to exclude all 
other pretenders, Potemkin on every such occasion was pi'cpared to fill the 
vacanoy; and with this view ho had for some time maole Lieutenant lermolov 
one of his luljutants. In 1785 Uila man became the dcclarecl favourite of tlic 
omproHS, aiul soon voiituvcd to pursue a course which Lanskoi would never 
liavo thought of, lie directed Calherino's attention to the tyranny of Potem¬ 
kin, and gave her some hints respecting his behaviour towards Sahim Gerai. 
The emiiress oxprossod her displeasure without naming the person who had 
made her ac(iuiuniod with the unliappy fate of the khan; Potemkin, however, 
easily guossed that no man in the empire would dare to speak ill of aim to the 
emproHS except lermolov. IIo therefore threateningly replied, “That must 
have boon said by the White Moor,” as he was accustomed to call lermolov 
on account of hia fair counionance and flat nose. 

Cftthevinc did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh 
and unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
bclwcon her lavouiilo and this son of the Titans, wliom she regarded as her 
inotfictor and Iho crentor of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
178(1, a fresh scouo occurred, by which the cmj)i'cs.'} was compelled to declare 
oilhcM* for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to alienate 
the (!mprc‘.4.s from Potemkin; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
citlK'i' Ii'nnolov or lie must retire from her service; Catherine folt herself con¬ 
strained to adlioro to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon his travels. During 
the coiu'He of the year he had I^eon loaded with riches, and on his departure he 
was furnished with 100,000 roubles and imporial recommendations to the 
lUiR.siaii ainbassmloi's at all the European courts. On the clay after his 
departure Moinoiiov, another adjutant of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

.TOSni'lI II VISITS CATIIBIIINB; a SrECTACULAH TOUIt 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Potorabm’g to 
Tauris and back with all iho oxpctlilion of a courier, whilst he was engaged in 
the building of Khoi'son, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
oinpr(!H.R. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened thither to meet him and 
make liim ac(piaintcd with the urgency of his wants; but Potemkin, instead of 
rondering liim any assistance, banished him to Kaluga, where he fell into a 
state of the (locpeat poverty. lie then conceived that lie might find some 
relief from his fellow believers, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused him 
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to be arrested as a traitor and i-encgade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Rhodes, 
and there despatched by the bow-sti'ing (1787). The plan contemjjlated by 
Potemkin and the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson wna no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her now subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten¬ 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet tlie empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empirc; but Constantine himself 
was in the first instance left at home. Tlie luxmy and ex travnganco oxhibi ted 
by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and the fOtca prepared for her 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the lieavcn-stonning 
characters of the pair. They remind ua of the extravagance of the Abassides 
and the descendants of Timur, wiBi this dilTcrcuco — that civilisation and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the Groat Mogul. 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, whore such things 
are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the people, 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptible comedy, as on the 
occasion of this imperial progress. 

It began in January, 1787, and was continued night and day. To facili¬ 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be 
erected at every fifty perches, which were kindled at night-fall, and imparted 
to the whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day Iho 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, wlioro the 
degraded Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homage to tlio empress and 
join in the revelry of her court. Potemkin liimseU iiad gono forward in 
advance in order to arrange the sidc-scencs of the IhoaLrc which hn erected 
from St. Petersbure to IGicrson. Beserts wore peopled for the occasion; and 
Viator \’6.l8n.d lu wM. Tlw. mWWfea ot 

disguised by villages built for the purpose of a day, and cnlivonod by fire¬ 
works. Chains of mountains were illuminated. Pino roads wore ()pcnod by 
the army. Howling wildernesses were transformed into blooming gardens; 
and immense flocks and herds were driven to the sUIc.s of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit. The rocks in the i)ni(jpor 
were sprung, that the empress might descend the stream na conveniently ns 
she had travelled thither m the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
May the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanialftus of Poland pi*oaeut(\d him¬ 
self at Kaniev, in order, ns it were, by hia insipid and pitiful character to servo 
as a foil to the monarchical splendour of a woman. Ho necopted an alms of 
100,000 roubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously received by 
Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by tlie oinprcs.s, and as if hia 
royal Polish income was simply aRussian pcirslon he bogged for an augmenta¬ 
tion. He was not ashamcci to acknowledge to all the courts whoso amliiis- 
sadorf} accompanied tlio empress that he regarded Kia kingdom jia a Russiiui 
province, for he besought the empress to gniut the succosaion to his iiophow 
and to hia nation the free navigation of the Hnieper. As is customary in sucli 
cases, there was no lack of promises; but nouo of his petitions were really 
granted, for it was impossiolc cither to value or respect him, and in his 
situation he was incapaole of inspiring fear. 
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The emperor Joseph, 'wlio Imcl anticipated the arrival of his ally in Kheraon, 
travelled to moot her as far as Kaidak, and returned with her, He soon per¬ 
ceived that she was shamefully deluded by the appearance of prosperity, 
civilisation, and population, and that as soon as she had passed through all 
was again to become empty and deserted. Like fciie villages, flocks, anefmen 
by tlic wayside, the new buildings in which the distinguished travellers passed 
their nights and the houses and shops in Klieison all vanished again when 
they had served their temporary purpose. It will not be regarded as incredi- 
ble that 7,000,000 roubles were expended on the journey, when it is known 
that the throne itself, which woa erected for the empress in what was called 
the admiralty at Kherson, cost 14,000. Catherine made a magnificent entry 
into the now city, passing under a triumphal arch, on which was inscribed in 
tlie Greek tongue, ''The way to Byzantium.” 


outdheaic op the AUSTno-RiiaaiAN war with turkey 

After the meeting at Klierson the two imperial allies prepared to direct 
their forces against the whole extent of the Turkish frontier, from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. Caro was taken, however, to furnish an excuse for the 
participation of Austria, by inciting the Turks to make the first attackfor 
only in such a case was Austria bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Russians. 
To this end Bulgakov, Catherine’s ambassador at Constantinople, was ordered 
by every means to oxcito commotions among the Greeks, Buigarians, Walla- 
cfiians, and Slavonians, as well as in Egypt and in Asia Minor. The Turks, 
justly incensed at these intrigues, insisted upon a distinct declaration of their 
viows on the part of the Russians; and when they received for answer only 
the usual diploinatic subterfuge tliat the ambassador must wait for instruc¬ 
tions fromSt. Pctorsbiu’g, tlioy immediately declared war, sent Bulgalcov to the 
state prison of tlio Seven Towers, and nothing but the tlireatenin^ interference 
of the Englisli minister could have provental them from inflicting summary 
vcngcanco upon him, to show their righteous displeasure at tlie conduct of his 
government. Catherine and Joseph had now gained their wishes. The 
Turka wore tho first to declare war, and a pretence was thus afforded to the 
Russians to call upon the Austrians for that aid which they were bound by 
treaty to render in case of an attack on the part of tho Turks. 

Catherine published a manifesto, in which after a long enumeration of tlie 
protended wrongs ascribed to the Porte, she added that, provoked by con¬ 
duct, in itself so offensive, slic had, very unwillingly, been obliged to have 
recourse to arms, as the only means left her for the support of those rights 
which slio had acquired at the price of so much blood, and to avenge hei' 
wounded dignity, suffcriiig from tho violence that had been used towards her 
minister at Constantinople; that entirely innocent of all the calamities ineyitr 
ably engciulcrctl by war, she relied with confidence, not only on the Almighty 
pro lection and tho assistance of her allies, but on the prayers of the Christian 
world, for triumphjii a cause so just as that which she was obliged to deiend. 
This manifesto was soon followed up by a second, which cleclarecl that the 
Porto had arrogantly presumed to insist on a categorical answer to its aosura 
demands; and tliat the empress, forced to i^epel the aggression of the enemy 
of the Christian name, aimed herself vdth confidence, under me protection oi 
that just God who liacl so long and so powerfully shielded ^e Russian Entire. 

Had Potemkin been as great a general as he was capable of 
nificont plans and playing the Russian tyrant, great thmp would ^ 
accomplished in 1787, for all the preparations for the war had been made long 
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beforehand. Field-Marshfil Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the aiiny; but ho did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected by 
the officers under his command — by Repiiin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, GalitjAn, and ICutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument ns Iio 
needed; for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral oliligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign being apparently 
the siege of Otohakov, by the main body under Potemkin, whilst other divis¬ 
ions were despatched to obseiwc the movcmciits of the Tatars in tho Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvnrov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on tho projnontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first lie romaiiiod per¬ 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the oxtromity 
of the promontory, in or<lcr to cannonaclc the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same momont in wliich tliey might be attacked bv the Russian fleet. IIo 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molG.statiou till they Iiad disomljarJccd 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a fow regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated thorn all. Iinmc- 
diatoly afterwards ho employed his battery against tlie Turkish fleet. The 

S rince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of tho Russian gunboats of 
lolaiov, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called tho 
Liman, and within i-ange of Suvai'ov’s guns, to whose well-directed fire ho was 
indebted for a great shave of the advantages wh\eh he gained. 

The whole remainiug part of tho year 1787, as well as tho spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anyiliing important having 
been undertaken; tlio whole of tho Russian Imul-forccs wore, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi¬ 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already surfered defeats at aoa and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Blaclt Sea, which was almost wholly 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turki.sh navy; gonoraLs 
Tallitziii and TekcVi massacrecl the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamara roduoed 
Georgia and Lesghistan. In August. Potemkin at length marched against 
Otcliakov, but very wisely left tlic wliole coucluot of the militfiry oporatioiLS 
to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian operations woro dolayoil in 
expectation of an Austrian army, which, in connootion with a Russian force 
under Soltikov, was to make an incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
protracted till King Gustavus began to exiiibit symptoms of making an attack 
on the provinces contiguous to Sweden, which were now deprived of means 
of defence. He had to revenge on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by 
the intolerable conduct of Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom slio 
had sent to form conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in 
his own capital. 

THE SWEDISH WAH (1788-1790 A.D.) 

Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in 
tho movement against Russia; in this, however, ho was unsuccessful, although 
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supported by England and Prussia. Razuraovski, the Russian ambassador 
■was ordered to leave Stockholm on the 23rd of June, and went to the army in 
Finland. The king appeared as if he designed immediately to march against 
St. Petersburg, which excited no small concern in the minds of the government 
because, in confident reliance on tlie king’s misunderstanding with the Swedisll 
nobles, the whole oi their good troops had been despatched to the frontiers of 
Turkey, 

The king of Sweden was acquainted with the feelings of his nobles, conse¬ 
quently with those of the generals and officers of Ins army; he therefore 
endeavoured to deprive the malcontents of the apparently legal point of a 
refusal to servo, by changing tlie offensive war which he contemplated into a 
defensive one, and for this purpose had recoui*sc to a very childish subterfuge. 
There had been a long-existing (lisj)iite between the two countries respecting 
the bridge over^ the small river Kimmene, the boundary between the two 
states, wlicthor it should bo painted in Swedish or Russian colours; he pro¬ 
voked the Russians to maintain this disputed right by force of arms, and then 
proclaimed that ho had been attacked by them, and was therefore justified in 
carrying on a defensive war without consulting the estates. We leave it unde- 
cidod whether ho took possession of tlie bridge by force, and thereby com¬ 
pelled the Russians to resist force by force; or whether, ns the best accounts 
allege, ho caused some Swedes to be clothed in Russian uniforms in order to 
attack his own soldtcns, and in this way to justify an offensive war. 

The distance from tho river Kimmcnc to St. Petersburg is less than 150 miles. 
There would have been no difficulty in storming the small fortresses of Viboig 
and Fricdrichsham, which lay upon the route, and an unexpected attack from 
the sea might probably have led to the surprise and capture of Kronstadt 
and Ki'onalot, the former of which is less than twenty miles from the open 
waters, and the latter is situated on a sand-bank in the sea.* The favourable 
moinont. however, for an attack by sea Iind been already allowed to pass by 
the king s brother Charles, duke of ffcdcrmanland, who commanded the Swedish 
fleet, and by land the king was precipitate wlion ho ought to liave delayed, 
and hesitated when everything (tepended on rapidity. 

On the 22nd of Juno Duke Charles, with fifteen ships of tlae line and five 
frigates, had fallen in with three sail of Russian ships, to the north of the island 
of GolhlaiKl, which lie ought to have captured, but was restrained by a feeling 
of rehictancc to begin the wav (which was then actually commenced), and 
immediately a 8ui)orior Russian fleet appeared. Admiral Greig, an English¬ 
man, Gomiiiandod it; his fleet outmimbci-cd the S^vedisli by two ships of the 
lino and two frigates, and therefore tho i.s.suc of the engagement between the 
two flficts which took place on the 17th of July was the less inglorious for the 
Swedes. They foil in with (-ho Russians off the island of Hogland| and fought 
^vith great skill and courage; they lost, it is true, one of their Ime-of-battle 
6liip.s, but took ono of the Russian fleet in its stead; al length, however, they 
wore compollctl to seek for safety in the harbour of Sveaborg, where they were 
kept iu a stale of blockade by tho Russians during tho whole of the campaign. 

’ Tlio SwedoB wovo iiol mvnro of tlio fortultoue ndvantago iLon offered them by n slugalar 
incldont. JiibL boforo tlio lluHBlmi ndmiral rocolvod orders to wolgb, tUo ompioas bad given lue 
coDinmud of a shl)! to tlio famous Paul JonoH. Ab soon ne the nritlah ofllcars in tie Russian 
Borvlco licai'd o( this tlioy ropairod in a body to tbo adralialty, and announced 

their dotoviniuftUoii to quit the squadron to which that pirate had been attached. By this cot 
on their part sovon or eight slilps wore loft without offleerB, until the empress, smotlicplng hor 
rohontmont, wlthdrow Paul Jones from tho sqiiodion, under pretence of sending Mm to tiio 
Ihaclc Sea; hut, fearing a ropolltlon of so unpleasant a scone, sue contrived to get nd or the 
daring (iclvonturor aUogolhor, 
n. w.— VOL. xvn. 2d 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in Sfc. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take hia departure from the capital. Gustaviis 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everything, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence with 
the Russians. All tliis immediately appcai’ed when tlic king at Icngili re.so]vecl 
to storm the fortress of Fi’ieclrichsham. He found himself destitute of heavy 
artillery and otlier materials of war, which he supposed were all in readiness^ 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the nobles were 
devising the moat shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Fricdrichsham should be at once attacked both by 
sea and by land; and Siegoi’oth had actually landed his troops and commenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, Gus^ 
tavus had no other aUernative than to return to Stockholm, in order there 
to recover his royal dignity and power which ho had lost at Fricdriclisham. 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth occupied himself in 
preparing a cowp d'6lat, which he accomplished on tlic 17th of February in 
the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous Jioblos had concludcul a triico 
with Russiaj which was so far advantageous to Guatavus that it liberated his 
fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. He was now duflaior and 
autocrat; ho had at command the means of prosecuting the war with Russia: 
but the favourable moment was past, ami the Russians had already completed 
all their preparations by land and sea for the clofeuco of their provinces border¬ 
ing upon Sweden. Gustavus' project of burning the Russian (loot in tho' 
harbour of Copenhagen was discovered beforehand, and brouglh liim noLliiug 
but disgrace. WIlcii he again joined the army in Finland, his Swetlcs gave 
evidence of their attachment and courage; but ho himself again contrived to 
injure tJie success of iJio war by his mlcjfcrcnco i 2 i its conduci. Jn the nnn*- 
derous fights which ensued from the middle of June till tlie end of July, both 
the Russians and Swedes lost groat iiuinhcm of men, without any otlier gain 
on either side than military renown. The Swedes in tlio mcautimo were 
unfortunate at sea, and could not Imve profiled by their success had they 
been victorious by land. 

Admiral Ehreiiswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-botLornnd 
boats, constructed for navigating the rocky shallowa of the coast, whilst tho 
similar Russian fleet was under tho orders of the prince of Nassau-Siegeii, 
who had shortly before been coininauder of the Russian fleet in tlio Black Sea, 
and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which loci to his being sent to the 
Bcaltic, The Russian ships of the lino were under tho command of Admiral 
Tchitchakov, and had on board a considerable aiumbor of Briti.sh naval 
oflicers of experience. This fleet had on the 26th of Juno fallen in with that, 
of the Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between Bornhoba 
and Gothland as to be obliged to X’etum to Ivarlskrona. Tlie unfortunaio 
issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloynlty on the part of some 
of the naval officers. 

The king still persisted in his deteimination of opening up a way for him¬ 
self to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Fj-iodrichslinm. IIo him,self 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, jn'oiicrly spoaking,, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his interference he exposiid the Swedish 
army to considerable loss, on tho same day (August 2dth) on wliioh tlio Rus¬ 
sian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at Roguiisalin.. 
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Eriedrichsham, according to the king's command, was to be stormed by the 
three generals, Siegrotli, Kaulbart, and Platen; the assault, however, failed 
of success, and the Swedes wero obliged to retire: their flotilla was twice 
beaten. The first victory of the Russians at Rogcnsalm was attributed to 
tho prince of Nassaii-Siogcn, wlio, however, was accompanied by three or 
four persons wlio rendered him the same service which the British officers did 
to Admiral Tcliitchakov. On the 1st of September the Swedish flotilla experi¬ 
enced a defeat at I-logfors, and the land army, commnndecl by the king, was 
tliero also compelled to i*etrcat. Tlie loss in human life was indeed great, 
but tlio real injury small, for the Swedisli army continued till the beginning 
of winter to occupy its quarters on the frontiers of Russia. 


The. Campaign of 1790; the Treaty oj Vareh 

During the winter, Gustavus withdrew from his army, but he resumed 
his duties as commander in March, 1790, and was now careful to supply all 
tho deficiencies of tho two previous years. On tlie 16tli of April, in Finland, 
ho reduced the two important posts of Karnakoslci and Pardaicovski near 
■Vilmanstrand; hia Swedes wore victorious at Valkiala; and on the 30th 
repulsed tho Russians in their attempt to recover the two posts just mentioned. 
On the 4th and 0th of May the Swedes were afterwards beaten at Aberfors 
by the Russian general Nuinscn,^ and lost twelve pieces of cannon. The king 
liiiving again taken Pardaicovski, tlie key of Savolax, immediately caused a 
portion oi his laud forces to embark in the flotilla, of which he himself assumed 
tlm command, and ordered the remainder of the army to press forward bv 
tho shore towards Si. Potensburg, relying on the assistance of the fleet, which 
was to receive them on board in case of a defeat. The fleet consisted of nine¬ 
teen largo ships, twonty-sevon galleys, and a number of gunboats, which in 
all inoimtcd about two thousand guns. ^ It was absolutely necessary to the 
execution of this adventurous undertaking that Friedrichsham should in all 
liaalo bo reduced by storm, Tho king, having been Buccesaful on the 16th 
ill a naval engagement, made his third attempt at storming the fortress on 
tlie I7th and 18lh of May, and notwitlistanding a great loss in men failed in 
effecting liis object. Although the way by land thus remained barred, he 
nevertheless persisted in his design of terrifying the empress in her capital. 

Gustavu,s, having now embarked a greater number of Swedish troops 
than before, roaclied Viborg, and on tho 2nd of June, 1790, disembarked a 
division of his army at Bldrko, about forty miles from St. Petersburg. The 
whole success of tills rash enterprise depended on his remaining master of 
the sea. In order to maintain this superiority, Duke Charles was to prevent 
the junction of tho two Russian fleets, one of which was lying in Kronstadt and 
tlie other in Revel, and on tho 3rd of June he was ordered to engage the division 
of tho fleet in the former harbour. The Swedish fleet was no sooner thus 
withdrawn from its position than an opportunity was afforded to the Russians 
to form a junction ):)ctween then* two fleets, which actually took place on the 
(lay tho (luko ontorod tho sound of Viborg (June 6th). The Swedish fleet was 
blockaded by the Russian squadrons, conasting, when united, of thirty ships 
of tho line luid eighteen frigates; tlie former, however, continued to keep up 
its connection with the flotilla. It appeal's that both the Swedish ncsis 
would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals been qualified 
for such a command, Captain Pdlissier, who had served in Holland, is said to 
have given Admiral Tohitclinkov advice which he ought to have followea. 
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had he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; P(ilissicr even 
pointed out to generals Suehtelen and Soltikov the places where they ought 
to have erected their batteries in order effectually to bar the egress of the 
Swedish fleet from the bay; no attention, however, was paid to his advice. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved hbnsclf to bo in no respect superior as a 
commander to Tchitchakov. On the other hand, if tlio advice of Duke 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would have been victorious wilhout 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, however, rescued the honour of the 
Swedish name. 

The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Viborg for three 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to extremities; in the beginning 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charles and many other 
members of the council recommended a capitulation, but the king and Sted- 
inglc were in favour of making a desperate effort to force their way through 
the enemy's line. The attempt was accordingly made on the 3rd of July, and 
through Tchitchakov's neglect it was so far successful, as it enabled the Swed¬ 
ish fleet to bring the blockading sciuadron to an engagement But the Swedes 
lost in it not only seven ships of the line, thi’ce frigates, and more than thirty 
galleys and gunboats, but almost the whole of the royal guards, Iho (luocn's 
regiment, and that of Upland, amounting to six thousancior seven thousand 
men, which had been put on board the fleet. Whilst the larger Swedish ships 
thus endeavoured to gain the open sea, the flotilla had withdra^vn for safeiy 
into an arm of the gulT^ which runs parallel to the shore find stretches towaids 
Fricdrichsliam. Tliia inlet, called the sound of Suenske, is cxtroinoly ditricult 
of access on the side towards Fricdrichsham, in conscquenco of a group of 
rocky islands at its mouth, but it may be safely readied tlirough thn open 
harbour of Asph. By this way the prince of Nassau-Siegon dctormiiUKl to 
pass into the sound witli tlio Russian flotilla, and attack tlie Swcilcs in their 
place of refuge. 

The latter were well protected from the atbick of llic llussifin fleet by 
rocks, and when the prince gave orders for the assault, on the 9Lh, tho sailors 
were so exhausted and his orders for battle were so unskilful that the king of 
Sweden gained a splendid victory on that and the following day. Tho loss 
of the Russians was so groat as lo have surpassed any which they liad suITorcd 
since the Seven Years' War. Fifty-five vessels were captured, a number of 
others destroyed, and fourteen thousand Russians cither taken priRoners or 
slain. In spite of this signal victory, the king of Sweden now awoke from his 
dream of humbling the pride and glory of Russia; already lie began to cfist 
his eyes towards France, and in the following year he dreamed his monarchical 
dream in favour of the French dmigrds. The idea of becoming tho Goclofroy do 
Bouillon of the aristocratic and monarchical crusade, which Ihirkc at that time 
proclaimed in the English parliarncnt and in his work on the French Revfilu- 
tion, had been awakened in his mind in 1790, and the empress of Russia found 
means of confirming him in his visionary projects. Moreover his moans wore 
exhausted, and he therefore lent a favourable car to the proposal of GalveiJ, 
tho Spanish ambassador, who began to mediate for a peace Ijctwccn Sweden 
and Russia. 

This peace, concluded at Vni’ela on the Kimmcne on tho iJtli of August, 
1790, served to show how empty all Gustavus’ splendour was, and how iiiivoal 
and inefficieiit were all the efforts he had made. It was now scon that all the 
blood had been shed to no purpose, and all the treasures of hia very jioor king¬ 
dom mischievously squandered, for everything remained on the footing on 
which it had been in the spring of 1788. 
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proghess of the AxiSTno-nuasiA-N war with turkey 

Wc now return to the war in which Austria and Russia were jointly engaged 
against Turkey. Tho whole Austrian army was ready to take the field at the 
end of the year 1787: it formed ^ immense cordon stretching from the moun¬ 
tains on the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the Carpathians, and consisted of a 
main body and five divisions. Unhappily, the emperor Joseph wag desirous 
of commanding tho main anny in person, under the unskilful direction of Lacy, 
hia military Meiitoi', who, like his pupil Mack, was a good drill-sergeant, but 
no general. Tlie main body consisted of 25,000 infantry and 22,000 horse, 
and the whole of the troops together amounted to 86,000 cavalry and 245,000 
foot, nccomjmnied by 898 pieces of artillciy. 

In Februnry, 1788, Russia and Austria had simultaneously declared war 
against the Turks’ but in August of that year England and Prussia entered 
into an alliance, the main object of which was to place Prussia in a situation 
to [irovent tho aggrandlaomcnt of Austria, if necessary, by force of arms, 
TliivS, liowcYcr, was superfluous in 1788, because the diversion effected by the 
king of Sweden provculed tho Russians from proceeding with their usual 
rapidity, and the onipcror Joseph by his presence with tlie army frustrated 
tho effect of his immonso armaments. Tho dissatisfaction with the whole 
conduct of tlio war became so general that Joseph was at length obliged 
carncRtly to entreat Laudon, who had been the popular hero of the Austrians 
since the time of tho Seven Years’ War, and whom the emperor had hitherto 
neither employed nor consulted, to nsaume the command of tlio army in 
Croatia. 


S-uccesses of Latidon (J788 A.D.) 

Laudon, having made an express stipulation that the emperor was not 
to hiterfero with his plana, marched against tho Turks, defeated tliem under 
llio walls of Dubitza tho very day after ho joined the army, and reduced that 
fortroHs; then, pushing ii^lo the heart of Bosnia, he compelled Novi to sur- 
rondor, whilst the einpoi or himself was obliged to hasten to tho aid of the army 
ill tho Iliinnat, which was very hard pre.s.scci by the Turks. Tjie division under 
Warlcnslebcii, which should have supported it, had been driven back by the 
Ikirks, who succeeded,_ in consequence of an incomprehensible neglect on the 
part of tho Austrians, in getting complete possession of the rocky bod through 
which tho Danube has forced a passage at a distance of six-nnd-twenty miles 
al)ovo Now Orsova. Tlio pa-ss, which is not more than a pistol-shot in width, 
is commanded by a fortified cleft in the rock, called Voterani’s Hole, and 
this post tho Austviang should and could Imvc maintained when the main 
body of the Turks appeared at Old Orsova on the 7th of August; this, how¬ 
ever, they iiogloctcd to do. The Au.slrian general Buffered liimself to be defeated 
and lost thirloen pieces of cannon, and ns his communications with the main 
army were cut off, ho was obliged to retreat so far that tho garrison of this 
iin])ortaiib post was loft to its fate. The Turlm sacrificed great_ numbers of 
nu'n in iirder Lo seize this fastness, by the possession of which tliey immediately 
b(u’,aino mastoi'S of ilio whole navigation of the Danube as far down as Belgrade. 
As soon ns the Danube was lost, tho imperial army found itself threatened in 
the roar. 

Nothing but di3n.ster attended the operations of Joseph and Wartensleben. 
The army under the prince of Coburg waa somewhat less unfortunate. IChotin, 
^Yllicll tiro Russians had captui'ed in the last war without firing a sliot, was 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept off by i)estilcncc — 
losses but poorly compensated by the capture of Szal)atch, Kliotin, Dubitza, 
and Novi, Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five districts 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was again 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Warfcensleben sat down with a 
part of the army before Mohadia; and the emperor kept possession of the 
country from Pantchova to Scmlin. 

Victories of Suvarov (1788-17B9 A.T).) 

After the massacre perpetrated l)y Suvarov upon the Turks on the pro¬ 
montory of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; but 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented tlic Turks from 
landing any troops, and by the capture of the island of Berosam wholly 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late in tho 
year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to conduct tlio 
siege of Otchakov, where, liowevor, he was wounded, and after his return to 
Kinburn the siege made very little progress. The avarice of Poiomkiii 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful cold and 
disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their oncmios. 

At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca¬ 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also opened up a mcmis of attacking 
tho fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, without regard 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier tlian they coulil other¬ 
wise have done. The city is completely protected on the side towards tho 
Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman; and now tliat tho lake was frozen, 
Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from the sea side, wlinre it was 
weakest. The Russians wei’e cruelly sacrificed: one rogimoni was no sooner 
mowed down than anothov was oompollod to advanoo, and aUovo four thovv 
sand men were slain before the storming of Otchakov was offcctod (Decsombor 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven. Tho Russians, 
having at length borne clown nil resistance and forced tlieir way into the city, 
were compensated for their losses and sufferings during the siogo I\y tlireo 
days’ murder and pillage; tliey put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children to the sword without mercy or distinction. It is said that twoiity 
thousand Turks perished in this ma.ssacrc; but this piece of Russian heroism, 
which was not performed by Potemkin himself but by others at liis onamiaiKl, 
was also rewaided after tho Russian fashion. Every soklier wlio liad talcon 
part in the siege received a medal of lionour, whilst Potemkin, who had con¬ 
tributed nothing to its success, derived tho only real advantage. Tlio oinpross 
had previously deprived Razumovski of tho olficc of hetman, whicli sh('. now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition n present of 100,000 
roubles, besides what he had appropriated to lumself out of the inonoys des¬ 
tined for the besieging army, and what ho had seized out of tho rich booty 
which fell into his hands after tlie capturc of the city. 

The death of the sultan Abdul Hamid in April, 1789, made no oliango in 
the relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, 8oliiii, oon- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the offeoi.s 
of his wound again joined Potemkin's aimy, and was put at the head of tlio 
division winch was to co-operate with tho Austrians, Laudon had now tho 
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command of the whole Austrian army; the prince of Coburg, however, retained 
that of the division whicli was to keep open the communications with the 
Russians; and again he gave such numerous proofs of his incapacity to con¬ 
duct any great undertakings, or even to help himself out of trifling difficulties 
that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to have prevented the 
empc 2 ‘or Leopold from entrusting him with the command against the French, 
who possessed generals and soldiers of a very different kind from those of the 
Tiirka. Selim III had succeeded in getting on foot a veiy considerable force 
which was destined to operate on the extreme point of Moldavia, where that 
country touchca upon Transylvania, and uj separated from Wallachia by a 
small river, wliich also divides the little town of Folcshani into two parts, one 
belonging to Moldavia, and the other to Wallachia. Coburg was advancing 
thither slowly and mcthodicnlly, when the Turkish army encamped in the 
neigliboui'hootl of the town turned suddenly upon him, and filled him with such 
apprehensions of being completely shut in that, instead of boldly doing what 
Suvarov afterwards did, ho anxioiisly bosoiiglit that general's speedy assist¬ 
ance. 

Suvarov’s army wa.s lying at Bclat in Moldavia; when the news reached 
him he at onco Imgan a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
hours reached the Austrians on the 30th of July, at five o'clock in the evening. 
At olovon that night he soul the plan of the attnclc upon the Turks, which 
was to Gommonco at two in tho morning, to the astonished prince, who had 
never hoard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade. 
TJio bowildorotl princo wont three times to Suvarov’s quarters without Jiaving 
seen him; in tho battle ho mode no claim to the suprems command, which 
shoiild have belonged to him as the eldest general, but submitted as a subor- 
dinato to ftuvarov's ordci's. TJic Turks, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty tliousand men, were in po.sition at Pokslmni when the Russians and 
Austrians with forty thousand men passed tho river Puma and stormed their 
forLified camp, mounting tlio ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field-works. The camp was 
talceii in an Kour, with tho Io.ss of about eight hundred men; the whole body 
of tlm Turkish infantry fell into disorder, their cavalry galloped off, were scat¬ 
tered ill nil directions, and pursued for some miles with the greatest impet¬ 
uosity and vehement zeal. The whole of tlie baggage and artillery, all the 
sioreH collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon, 
fell into tlic hands of 1/hc victors; the Austrians cxliibitcd the same zeal, pei-- 
fiovcriiuce, anti courage as tho Russians, and had they possessed such a com¬ 
mander as Suvarov, they would have reaped immense fruits from the victory, 
bub they becaino sensible, os early ns August, that they were in want of a 
proper leader. 

Suvarov returned to Moldavia; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
•were collecting a now army, mi\ suffered the grand vizir to advance witlioiit 
obstruction in Wallachia. ^ The Turlcs directed Hassaii Pasha, who lay in 
Inniail, to make an expedition against Repnin, whilst tho grand vizir was to 
mareli against Prince Coburg, who had taken up a position at Martinesti. on 
the 2 ’ivor llimnik. TJic news of this fjxjsh attack Jio sooner reached the Aus¬ 
trian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help himself, again had 
rocoui’so to Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from Belat. 
Tho grand vizir’s army, which liad been esliiinated at one hundred thousand 
men, puslicd forward I'apidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled tlie advpced 
posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received the prince a 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to march, and two 
days afterwards sueccedccl in forming a junction with the Austrians, at tho 
very moment in which they were to Imve been attacked by tho Turks. 

Austrian and Russian Yalow'; Austria's WitJidrawal (17S0-I790 A.D,) 

The Austrians then proved anew that they were not to bo surpassed when 
not commanded ns usual by piiuccs and privileged persons, who become gen¬ 
erals whilst they sleep. Coburg, as he had previously clouo at Folcshnni, 
totally relinquished the command at Martiiicsti to Suvarov, who immediately 
availed himself of tlie overnight of the Turks in not fortifying their camp before 
they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in their unfinished trenches. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31si of July at Foksliani; the 
contest, howevor, was more obstinately maintained. On this occasion the 
Russians formed the loft wing, whilst tho centre and right wore occupied by 
the Austrians, who.se admirably served artillery scattered the Turkish cavalry, 
which had made an attempt to surround and cut off the small body of^ tho 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought battle was gained 
not merely by tho courage, activity, and bayonets of tho Austrian aiul Rus¬ 
sian infantry, but especially by the great military skilly of tlio cominamlor, 
His orders to avoid tlie village of Boclisa, and first to drive ilic Turlcs out of 
tho woods by which they wore covered before commencing tho main attack, 
have boon greatly admired, and above all his prudence in not sacrificing tho in¬ 
fantry in a blind, storm, which was the more rcnmrknblo in a general accus¬ 
tomed to bring everything to a rapid determination. 

The victory was splendid, tho booty immense, the Turkiah army a second 
time utterly dispevsetl — a necessary consequence of the nature of its com¬ 
position—and the number of killed and wounded mucli greater than at 
Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this victory, in which ho was entitled 
to little share, was created a fiolcl-niaishal; Suvarov received the dignity of a 
count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the enmresa of Russia for 
once gave an honourable surname to a man who had really earned it by his 
personal services; she raised him to a love! with her Tclicsmian Orlov and 
her Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, from the name of the riv(n‘ 
on the banka of which he had been victorious. 

Tlie victory of Rimnik and the capture of Bclgmde by Laiidoii on tho 9th 
of October were tho harbingers of greater succe.ss. Hassau Piuyiin, tho 
Turkish high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Bgypt, wlioso confulonco iu 
his good fortune had encouraged him to assume the command of an army, wa.s 
totally defeated at Tobak, in Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and his (lis- 
comfiture was followed by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia Nova, 
and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the priiioo of 
Coburg took Bucharest and Hohcnlolio, forcing tlie passes whicli lead into 
WallaGhia, made himself master of llimnik and Krajova. Laudon also 
reduced Semcndiia and Kladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, jjoing situ¬ 
ated in an island of tlie Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks. By 
these coiiquGsts the allies became masters of the whole lino of fnrtrossos wlueh 
covered the Turkish frontier; the tlu-cc grand arinic.s, originally separated by 
a vast extent of country, were rapidly convei-ging to tho same point, and 
threatened, by their united force, overbear all opposition, and in another 
campaigji to complete tho subversion of the Ottoman empire in Kurojie. 

But in the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in tho 
hereditary states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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tliG interposition of the raaritimo powers and Prussia, checked the hopes of 
Joseph at tlie very moment when his projects of aggrandisement seemed 
hastening to their Gom])letion. Justly alarmed at the successes of the two 
imperial courts, the three combined powers incited Poland to throw off the 
yoke of Russia, delivered the king of Sweden tom Danish invasion, and laid 
the foundation of a general alliance for reducing the overgrown power of 
Austria and Russia. The king of Prussia even encouraged the rising cliscon- 
tents in Hungary, fomented the troubles which the impolitic innovations of 
Joseph hn<l excited in the Ncthcrlauds, and, in the beginning of 1790, opened 
a negotiation with tho Porto for the conclusion of an offensive alliance, 
intended not only to effect the restoration of the dominions conquered during 
the existing v'ar, but oven of the Crimea, and the territories dismembeied by 
the two imperial courts from Poland. 

The only power to which Joseph might have turned as a counterpoise to 
tin’s coinl)iimtion was Prance, from whose recent change of system he had 
flattered hiinself with hopes ojf a cordial sujipoit, and from which he had even 
received private largesses to a con.si(lerablc amount. But now France was 
in tho throes of her great revolution, and Joseph was left without a resource. 
Worn down by iiinumorablo calamities and disease, he died in February, 1790; 
and his Bucecssnr, Leopold, was fortunate enough to conclude a separate 
[loaeo with tho Porto. 

Rxmia Pmcculis Out IKar; tM Slom oj Ismil (1790 A.D.) 

Russia continued to prosecute tho war against tho Turks without the aid 
of Austria. Ismail still hold out, aud Potemkin, who had been besieging it 
for Acvcn inoiUh.<i, began to grow impatient- Living in his camp like one of 
those satrnp.s wliom ho oven 8uri)n.sscd in luxury, ho was surrounclcd by a 
crou'd of courtiers and ladies, who exerted cvoiy effort to amuse him. One 
of thcao Iftdiofl, pvetondius to road tho deorocs of fato in tho aYYangeinont of a 
pack of cards, [)i'cdictO(l tlmt he would take the town at the end of three weeks. 
lk)tomkin nnswored, with a smile, that ho had a method of divination far 
more infallible. lie instantly scut ordcra to Suvarov to come from Galatz 
and lake Ismail in tUiee daya. Suvarov arrived aud took such measures as 
would seem to iudicato that he designed a renewal of the regular siege; he 
drew together the scattered divisions of the troops, formed them into a large 
besieging army of about forty thousand men, and ordered the small Russian 
fleet (,o come mto tho neighbourhood of the city; but his real design was to 
follow tho course ho had Hucccasfully pursued Iwfore Otchakov, take advan¬ 
tage of tho frost, and reduce the fortress by storm. 

Had not Ismail, according to ancient usage, been built without advanced 
works, even a general like Suvarov would scnrecly have ventured on such an 
attack, which in tho actual condition of the defence.? was attended by such 
murdennis consequences. On the 21st of Soplembor the city was twice sum- 
inonod, and on both occasions the garrison ami inhabitants were threatened 
with tho fate of Otchakov. The Turics, however, did not suffer themselves to 
be terrified into submission, and the fearful storm was commenced on the 
22n(l, at four o'clock in the morning. The wall was not mounted till eight 
o’clock, after aii unoxamplod slaughter; but still the hottest part of the 
struggle took jflace in tho city iteclf. Every street was converted into a for- 
ti’os.H, every house became a redoubt, and it was twelve o’clock before the 
Russians, advancing thi'ough scenes of carnage and desperate resistance, 
reaclu’d the market-place, where the Tatars of tho Crimea were collected. 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of despair, and after they 
had been all cut to pieces tho struggle was still canned on by the Turks in the 
streets. Suvai'ov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through tho 
gates into tlie devoted city; tliey cliai'ged through the streets, and continued 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afLcriioon. At 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received tho reward 
which had been promised them when they were led to tho storm and to cer¬ 
tain death, — tlie city was given up for three days to the mercy of the vic¬ 
torious tioops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were cither slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates tho loss of tho Russians at 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as improbably 
smnJl as the usual accounts, which assign 15,000 as tho Russian loss, Room 
exaggerated. There wore two TVcnch dmigr^s presoni at Lliis storm, one of 
whom afterwai'ds became celebrated ns a Russian governoi’-gencral and 
Ei'cnch minister, and the other as a Russian general in tlie war again.sL his 
countrymen. The first was the duke de Richelieu, or ns ho was then called do 
Eronsac, and the second the count do Langoron. Kutusov iilso scrvetl iii this 
affair under Suvarov and led tl\c sixth line of attack. 

European Intervenlion; tho Treaty of Jassy (170^ Ad'),) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of ICuropo were 
busily employed in endeavouring to rescue ilic Turks, in order to check tho . 
dangerously rapid progress of the French and Polish rcvohilionisLs. There 
speedily grew up such a general desire as tho ISnglish wished to promote — o[ 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empir(i of the Tkirlcs 
and to let tho nationality of Poland perish. Riis.sia, however, declined the 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had re.solvcd 
for this time to give up her conquests in Turkey in order to indmnnify liorself 
in Poland: she accented merely tho intervention of tlio friendly Danes. 

Potemkin and tne empress were not unthankful for Ruvarov’s servility, 
since he threw himself and all his services at Ihoir loot, and ascribed every¬ 
thing to them alone. Repnin, whom Potemkin left at tho head of tho army 
when he went to St. Petersburg in October, 1790, pursued a very dilTercnt course, 
doing more in two months than Potemkin liad done in three years. Ho 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and caused 
the whole Turkish army to be attacked and beaten near Bndadngh by Kutu¬ 
sov, after Gudovitch, the brotlicr of him who had been tho faithful aidn-do- 
camp of Peter III, had completely put down the Tatars in the IGibiin in Jan¬ 
uary, 1791. At the head of forty thousand RusskuiH, Repnin then advanced 
against one hundred thousand Turks, under the command of the same vii^ir, 
Yussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor Joseph in the 
Baniiat. 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, staidcd with groat 
expeditiousncaa from St. Petersburg when both armies wore ready ffir batUo 
(July, 1791). He took it for granted that Repnin would certainly aAvait his 
arrival at the army; but he did no such thing. Ho offered bntLlo before the, 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits m the gathoring 
of which he had no share. The victory which Roimin gained over the gi'oat 
Turkish army in July at Matchin led to a violent altercation Ijoiween him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation in tho honours 
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of the day; Rcpnin, however, still remained in command of the army Potem¬ 
kin afterwards did everything in his power to prevent the peace for whicli 
Repnin waa to negotiate, altlioiigh he clearly saw that the course of events 
required the Russians to give up tliis wholesale conquest of Turkish provinces 
I-Iajipily, his death left Repnin’s hands free, and a treaty was concluded at 
Jassy on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and the Porte, by which 
the former acquired nothing mom than the fortress of Otchakov, the surround¬ 
ing territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the protectorate of Georgia. 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.); SEQUR’s CHARACTERISATION 

Not long after Potemkiids arrival at Jassy, where his headquarters or, to 
speak more properly, his capital and hia court were established, he was seized 
with a malignant fever, and presumed to treat it with the same haughty con¬ 
tempt with which ho had long been used to treat his fellow men: he laughed 
«at his physicians, and ate salt meat and raw turnips. His disease growing 
worse, ho desired to bo conveyed to Otchakov, hla beloved conquest, but had 
not travelled more than a few miles before the air of his carriage seemed to 
sLiflc him, His clonk was spread by the road-side; ho was laid on it, and there 
expired in the arms of his favourite nicce Brnnicka. Catherine fainted three 
times when she heard of his death: it was necessary to bleed her; she was 
thought to be dying. Sho expressed almost as much grief as at the death of 
Lanskoi; but it waa not the lover she regretted: it was the friend whose 
genius assiinilaicd with her own, whom sho considered as the support of her 
throne and the executor of her vast projects. Catherine, holding lier usurped 
senptro, was a woman and timid: she was accustomed to behokfin Potemkin 
a protector \vhosc fortune and glory were intimately connected with her own. 
The character of this Russian vizir has been thus sketched bv Count Sdgur, 
who, as ambassador to St. Petersburg, lived long in halDits of intimacy with 
him: 

^Trince Gregory Aloxandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary men of his times; but in order to have plaj^ecl so conspicuous a part, he 
must have been born in Russia and have lived in the reign of Catherine 11. 
In any other country, in any other time, with any other sovereign, he would 
have been misplaced; and it was a singular stroke of chance that created 
this man for the period that tallied with him, and brought together and 
combined all the circumstances with which ho could tally. 

“In his person wero collected the most opposite defects and advantages 
of every kind. lie was avaricious and ostentatious, despotic and popular, 
infl( 3 xiblo and bencficout, haughty and obliging, politic and conriding, licen¬ 
tious and flupoi'stitioiis, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet. Lavish 
of his l^ouiities to his rclationg, his mistresses, and his favopites, yet fre¬ 
quently paying neither his household nor his oieclitors. His consequence 
always (lopondcd on a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. 
Nothing could equal the activity of his mind or the indolence of his body. 
No dangers could appal hi.s courage; no difficulties force lum, to abandon his 
projects. But tlie success of an enterprise always brought with it^ disgust. 
TIo wearied tlie empire by the number of his prats and the extent of bis po 
He was himself fatigued with the burden of his existence; envious of vhat 
ho (lid not do, and sick of nil that he did. Rest was not grateful to mm, nor 
occupation pleasing. Everything with him was desultory — business, 
pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company he bad an embarrassed air. 
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and his presence was a restraint on overy company. He was morose to all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with famil- 

promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting any¬ 
thing, none had read less than he —few people were belter informed. He 
had talked with tho skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in every art. 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself tlie knowl¬ 
edge of others. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, nn artist, 
an artisan, or a divine. His infoimation was not deep, but it was very exten¬ 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoko well on all subjects. 

"The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity 
in his dosire.s, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another ho thought of bestowing on 
himself the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an intoiition 
to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk. Ho built a BUj^erb i^alaco, 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One (lay he would dream of 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks were achnitted to 
him: tlio next day he was busied only with politics; ho would partition the 
Ottoman Empire, and put In agitation all the cabinets of Europe. At other 
times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a magnificent suit, 
covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentate^ displaying dia¬ 
monds of extraordinary magnitude mid brilliance, he was giving superb ciiLor- 
tainments without any cause. 

"He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all tlio town, 
to pass whole evenings at the apartments of a young woman, scorning to have 
alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Somotimos also, for several 
weeks successively, shut up in his room with his nieces and Boyoral men whom 
ho honoured with liis intimacy, lie would lounge on a sofa, wlLlioui speaking, 
playing at chess, or at cards, witli Ills legs bare, Iiis sliirt collar unbultonecl, 
in a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, Ills eyebrows knit, and prosonting 
to the view of strangers, who came to see iiim, tlie figure o! a rougii and squal'Kl 
Cossack. These singularities often put the cmjiross out of humour, but rend¬ 
ered him more interesting to her. In his youth he had ploa.sod her by tho 
ardour of his passion, his valour, and his masculino beauty. Being arrived at 
maturity, he charmed her still by flattering her pride, calming her appre- 
henaions, confirming her power, and caressing her fancies of oriontal 
empire, the expulsion of the barbarians, and tlio restoration of the Grecian 
republics. 

"Potemkin began everything, completed nothing, disordered the finances, 
disorganisecl the army, depopulated his country, and enriched it with other 
de.serts. The fame of the empress was incmasod by his oonqueats. Tho 
admiration they excited was for her; and the hatred they rai.sod, for lior 
minister. Posterity, more equitable, will pei’haps divide Iietweon them both 
the glory of the successes and the Bcverily of tlm rcproiichcfl. It will not 
bestow on Potemkin the title of a gi'cat man; but it will mention him as an 
extraordinary person; and, to draw his picture with accuracy, he might be 
represented as the real emblem, as the living imago of tho llussian Empire. 
For, in fact, lie was colossal like Russia. In liis mind, as in that country, 
were cultivated districts and desert plains. It also partook of the Asiatic, 
the European, the Tatar, and the Cossack; the rudeness of the clovciiLli cen¬ 
tury, and the corruption of the eighteenth; tho surface of the arts, and the 
ignorance of the cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many traces of bar¬ 
barism.”? 
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TUB QUESTION OE THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION 

Somo timo before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun pro¬ 
ceedings intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial succession.^ 
She was by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are 
inclined to represent; but slie knew her son thoroughly well, and foreseeing 
how destructive of all good his reign would be she could not think without 
fear of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides in 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain with¬ 
out any guarantee for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preserving the country from such a misfortune, Catherine wished 
to make over the throne to tlie grand dukeAlexmiderPavJovJtch and there¬ 
fore the setting aside of the czarevitcli appeared in her eyes a state necessity. 
Meanwhile it is sufliciently well known tliat Catherine had long been accus¬ 
tomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 
them all other considerations and feelings; therefore the difficulties with 
which so daring an administrative step was doubtless accompanied could not 
stop tlie creator of the changes of tho year 1762. “ Obstacles are created in 
this world," Catherine once wrote, “in order that persons of merit may set 
them aside and thus add to their reputation; that is the meaning of obsta¬ 
cles.” Cirouinstanccs wore also favourable to this new change contemplated 
by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that exactly established the 
order of succession to tho throne. The statute of Peter tho Great of the year 
1722 was still maintained in full power, and by this statute the reigning Rus¬ 
sian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone they liked as their successors 
to tho throne according to their own judgment, without being restrained by 
any ancient right of^ primogeniture; and in cases where the heir already 
designated showed liiinsclf incapable, ho could be removed from the throne. 

The diary of Ki’a[)ovitski can servo as a proof that in the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from, her travels in tho south of Russia, the question as to 
tho necessity of changing the succession to the throne had already matured 
in tho mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read “ Uio riglit of will of raonarchs." On the 20th of August, in 
connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretary 
the extent to whicli the misfortunes of tlic czai'evitcJi Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the falso opinion that na eldest son the throne must belong to 
him. Further, on the 25lh of August, Krapoviteki writes: " Ukases as to the 
heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been asked for, 
and in tho oxnlanationa a sort of displeasure was manifested." To what con¬ 
clusions the liistorical study of the measures taken by Peter the Great led 
Cathorino may be seen from the context of tho following remarks, written by 
the empress’ own hand: 

“ It must bo acknowlotlgcd that the parent is unhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove his offspring. This 
is a condition which accompanies or is joined to tho autocratic and parental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had doubt¬ 
lessly tho strongest reasons for the removaf of hia imgratefui, disobedient, and 
incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and viperous envy aga-inat 
him. lie sought to find some particle of evil in his father's deeds and actions 
whicli were conceived in tho spirit of good, he listened to flatterers, shut his 
ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 
glorious father defamed and spoken evil of. lie himself was a sluggard, a 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, obstinate, 
bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weak health.” 

Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed in other rough drafts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes oa follows: “Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would reserve 
to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the ancient 
Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire in complete 
independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russian grand duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promise not to make in any 
case any hereditaiy or otlier pretensions to the succession of all the Russins, 
aa equally hie brother must do in regard to the Greek succession.” All these 
writings clearly testify that at the time of the second Turkish war the empress 
Catherine had definitively come to the conclusion that the welfare of the state 
required the setting aside from the succession of the czarevitch Paul Petro- 
vitch and his replacement by the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch, 

Meanwhile the czarevitch on his part did all that was possible to justify 
in the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude liim from the throne. 
A contemporary, T. V. Rostopschiii, who was in close relations with him, writes 
aa fellows: "It is impossible to see without shuddering and pity wliat the 
grand duke’s father docs; it is as if he sought for every moans of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head tlmt disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at every¬ 
thing and punishes without distinction. Every day one only hears of vio¬ 
lence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed. He sees a revolution everywhere; ho sees Jacobite in everything.” 

Catherine’s correspondence shows tliat already in the year 1701 the plan 
of excluding the czarevitch Paul from t)ic throne was no secret to ihoso who 
were in her intimacy, On the Ist of September, 1791, tlie empress in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter; in relating her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she writes: |^'But 
this will not be in my time and, Ihope, notin the timo of Alexander.” Finally 
on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Grimm considora- 
tiona which allow the nomination of Alexander as heir to bo regarded os a 
matter settled. "Why should the coronation bo liurriod on?” wriie.s sho: 
“in the words of Solomon there is a time for everything. First wc will 
marry Alexander, and then wo will crown him with all i)r)S3iblo ceromonics. 
solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will bo luinself, ana 
how happy others will be with hiinl” The following letter addressed by 
Catherine to Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of Soptombor, 1792, 
written by the empress' own hand, is characteristic of the relations which sub¬ 
sisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul Petrovitoh and his mother: 

Count Valentine Platonovitou: 

IherowUh oncloso a copy ofKusbUov’slottor to tho govornor of tlilB lowji In wldcU lio fluya 
tliat til© czntovUcli lins boon plonseil to ordor that more than half of tho AloxaiulvovHlcl wpiaro, 
aa Iho plan sent by liim to tho govornor indientos, ahould bo given up to a corlnlu iiinichniit. 
Tlio order itaelf Is ti mad one and of tho grontobt insolonco. Toll KubIiIIov to coiiio to you and 
toll him ill my iinmo that if bo again daros to sond Hiicli lottora anyivhoro I ivlll Hcnd iiim wlioro 
the ravens will not Imvo to soelc for his bonos; and toll tho grand duko that In futuro ho la not 
to send any orders by yon at anyone's rctiuost, 

September 17th, 1703. 

rind out beforehand if this was certainly wrUten by tho grand duke. 


CATIIEUINIiJ. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive measures for the 
accomplishment of the projected change and notified to the council her inten¬ 
tion of setting aside her son Paul as her successor, giving as reasons his char¬ 
acter and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopped bv Count V. P. Musstn-Pushkin, who said that the 
cliaracter and instincts of the heir might change wlien lie became emperor; 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine’s intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition tlmt Catherine met with in the council naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has already been observed, 
obstacles, in her opinion, arc only created in order that they may be set aside 
by persons of merit; guided by such principles, the empress i-emained true to 
lierself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued to seek 
for fresh ways of carrying tlirough her intentions.* Nevertheless all her efforts 
failed in the ond, and, as we shall aco, Catherine's son succeeded her in due 
course.a 


TIIK LAST OP TUB FAVOURITES 

Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine’s avowed favourites, suc¬ 
ceeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort of 
vico’emporor, Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of the 
faded charms of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young princess 
Shorbatov, and had the courage to avow it and ask permission to marry her. 
Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request without any 
reproaches. She saw him married at court to the object of his affection, and 
sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was currently reported 
that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his wife some particulars of 
his interviews with the empress, and tlmt she divulged them with a levity 
which Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband and wife 
wore gone to rest, the master of the police at Moscow entered their chamber: 
and, after showing them an order from her majesty, left them in the hands of 
six women, and retired to an adjoining room. Then the six women, orrather 
the six men dressed as women, seized the babbling lady, and having com¬ 
pletely stripped lior, flogged her with rods in the presence of Momonov, whom 
they lorccct to kneel down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was 
over, the police-master re-entered the room and said: "This Ls the way the 
empress punishes a first indiscretion. Eor the second, people are sent to 
Siberia.” 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Momonov was married and dismissed. Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
dctachmont of horse-guards in attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight ho owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
SoUikov, to wboiii ho was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
high credit, took pains to promote Ms interest hoping to find in him a 
protector against Potemkin, wliom ho heartily disliked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Mentor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample information to Mademoiselle Protasov and the empress' phyai~ 
eian. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was named 
aide-de-cfimp to the empress, received a pr&sent of a hundred thousand roubles 
(.•C10,000) to furnish him witli linen, and was installed in the apartment of 
the favourites with all the customaiy advantng^. ^ 

The next clay this young man was seen familiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in hia new uniform, with a large hat and feather on his 
head, attended by his patron and the great men of the empire, who walkeci 
behind him with their hats off, though the day before he had danced attend¬ 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with aged generals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. lie was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the empress was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the shameful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Hebaiic/iencs at CaOterinc's Court 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov, Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Pclcr Soltilcov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did tiie aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turka^ figliting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people ware groaning in wtetchedness and famine, and devoured by extor¬ 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, compo.sG(l of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society mot two or 
tinea times a week, under the name of the Little Hennitngo. The pariiog 
were frequently maaqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
played at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam- 
bols. Leov Navishkia acted the same part there us llociuelauvo at the court 
of Louis XIV; and a fool by titlc^ Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering tho most absurd vul¬ 
garities; ana as she was allowed tho common riglit of fools, that of saying any¬ 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courti(3rs. Such for¬ 
eign min/sfceiffi as enjoyed the favour of the empress wem soinelunes admifctw} 
to the Little Hermitage. Sdgur, Cobenzl, Stcclingk, and Nassau chiefly enjoyed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards Conned another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called tlic Little yocicty. The 
three favourites of whom we have Just been speaking, Lranicka, Protasov, 
and some confidential women and valcts-de-chambre, wore its only mombors. 
In this the Cybcle of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
particulars of these amusements are not fit to be repealed. 

Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. Tho lust ton yoans of her 
reign carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to Uiciv Inglmst 
pitch. When the great Frederick, dictator of tho kings of Europe, died, she 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of tho continent; nud if wo except 
Joseph, all those heads together were unequal to her own. If Fiederick vvus 
the dictator of these kings, Catherine became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway; the inexhaustible resources she 
derived from a country and a people ns yet in a state of infancy; the extromo 
luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth and 
princely grandeur of her favourites, the glorious exploits of her armies, and 
the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of fascination; 
and tliosQ monarchs who had been loo proud to pny each other even the 
slightest deference felt no abasement in making a woman the arbiter of tiieir 
interests, the ruling power of all their measures. 
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THE SUDJUGATION AND PINAD PARTITION OP POLAND (1706 A.D.) 

The annihilation of Poland, long meditated, was now resolved on, The 
empress could never forgive that nation either for the net of the diet iri 1788 
whicli abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 1775, or the alliance 
of Prussia accaptod in contempt of her own, or, above all, the constitution 
decreed at Warsaw on the 3rd of May, 1791. Big with these ideas of revenge, 
she gave orders to Bulgakov, her minister at Warsaw, to declare war against 
Poland. 

The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic calm¬ 
ness, whicli was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a nation 
roused to self-defence. The king himself pretended to share the feelings that 
animated his people; and the Poles had the weakness to believe that, having 
abandoned his former servility to Russia and his customary indolence, he 
was becoming the defender of their freedom. An aimy was collected in haste, 
and ilic command of it given to the king’s nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, an 
inoxiDorienccd young man, all of whose efforts were obstructed or misdirected 
by his traitorous uncle. 

The Polos could have opposed the designs of Catherine with an army of 
fifty thoiiaaiid inon; but they never yet could be brought to unite their 
forces; and their diPforent corps were soon after pressed between an army 
of eighty thousand IlussLaus, who fell back from Bessarabia upon the terri¬ 
tory wiiioii o.vtondfl aiong the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of tliirty tliousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 

Wo shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
droncheil tlie plains of Poland with blood, and wliich, notwithstanding some 
ad van luges obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of their troops. 
It was then that tlio illustrious Kosernszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one of the liculcmmts of young Joseph Poniatowski, displayed qualities 
that Justly obturnod him the cunddoiice of the nation, the hatred of the Rug- 
skutt, iu\d of Europe. 

During all this time Catherine, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had boon negotiating witli unremitted assiduity. She proposed the 
(ie/iiiitivo i)artition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly no 
less deniroua of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the two 
brothers JCasstilcovsld, the hetman Branicki, Rejevuski, and particularly Felix 
Potocki, who, while flattering himself perhaps with the hopes of mounting 
the tliroiio of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. Sdc even insisted 
tliat Htiuiisliius Augustus should make a public declaration that it was neces¬ 
sary to yield to tlie superiority of the Russian arms. He submitted to this 
iiicligiiity; but was not on that account treated by the empress with greater 
indulgeiicG. 

In J 793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne ho wa.s about to overbuiu. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, piibli.shod a manifesto (April Dili) in which ho declared tl>at his sov¬ 
ereign woukl iucoi’porato with her dominions all the territory of Poland which 
her arms had comiuerocl. Tlie king of Prussia, in concert with Catherine, had 
already marched an army into Poland. 

Tlio Ru.ssians, dispersed oJ)mit the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
deprodaiions and ravages of wliich history furnishes but few examples. War¬ 
saw became likewise the theatre of their excess. The Russian general Igel- 

II. ^v. ~Yor,. xvix, 2a 
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sti’om who governed that city, connived n.1 the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made'the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse, Thoir 
property was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Goaded 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free thoir coun¬ 
try of the Russians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Kosciuszko to come and put himself at their head. That genertd had retired 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Ivolonti, Zajonchclc, and Ignatius Potcoki, n man of 
great knowledge and sagacity, a siJiccre friend to his country, and in all 
re.spects the opposite of hk cousin Pelix. Theso four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution adopted by their honest couuti 7 incn: but they wore Ronsiblo 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till tlien had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 

Kosciuszko and ZajoncJiek repaired, with nil expedition, to the frontiers 
of Polml. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapiistas, a bold and artful 
man, made himself responsible for the inliabitiints of the capital. lie saw 
likewise several officors, who declared their (lotcsUtiou of iho llusaian yoke. 
All, in short, was ripe for an insniTcction, when the Russian cominaiidcrs, to 
whom Kosciuszko's proscncc on the frontiers had given iimbi'uge, forced him 
to postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians o(T their guard, [Co.sciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Drosclon, wliither IgnatiiiH ik)toeki and 
IColonti had retired, hut all nt once Kajouchek appeared agaiii at Warsaw. 
The king himself impoacUed him to llio Russian general Igolstnlni, who had a 
conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polisli territory. No alter¬ 
native now remaiiiocl for him but to proooocl iminedialoly to action, or it) 
abandon the enterprise altogether. Zjijonchok resolved on Iho foj'iuer. 

In 179i ICosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and arrived (it (Jraoow, where 
the Poles received him as their dclLvei-cv. In spite of the ordons of tlio Rus¬ 
sians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously rofu-sod to disbimd his regimout. 
Some other ofRcors had joined him. Koscinszko was proclaimed general of 
his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; 
and the act of inauncctiou was almost immediately published on the 24tli of 
March. Three hundred peasants, armed with scylhoa, raugiul tlicinsolvog 
under the standard of Kosciuszko. That gojioralsoon foiiiul hinwelf faced by 
seven thousand Russians, wlio were put to (light after a vigourous roHklauce. 

On hearing at Warsaw of the aucecs.s of Kosciuszko, the Russian general 
Igelstroin caused, all those to be arrested whom ho suspected to have any 
concern in the insurrection; but thc.so measures Horvoil only llio more to 
irritate the consi)initors. Tlie insurrection broke out on the L8tli of April. 
Two thousand Russians weroput to tliesworel. Theirgenonil, being bo.siogud 
in bis house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by the delay 
that was granted him, ho escaped to tlic Prussian camp, which lay at a littlo 
distanoG from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Litlmauia, followed the. oxum- 
])le of Warsawbut the triumph of the insurgents was there 1 (j,hs terrible. 
Colonel lazinski, who wns at their lieud, conducted himself with ho nuicli 
skill, that he took all tiie Russians priaonors, without slieilding .a drop of 
blood. The inhabitants of the cantons of Cliolm anti of bublin declared 
themselves also in a state of insuiTectlou, and weio iinitat(Ml by tlireo I'ollsh 
regiments who were employed in the service of the Rus.Hi(iu.H. iSoiiie of tlio 
principal partisans of Russia, the hofcnuin Kassakovski, the bishop hi.s brother, 
Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch wore BcnUmced to be hanged, the lirnt at 
Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Koscius^ko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his army. He got 
recruits among the peasants; and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ale with them, and distributed encoumgemeuts among them* 
but those men too long degraded in Poland were not yet deserving of the 
liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their absurd pre¬ 
rogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still further 
the ill-will of tire nobles, by representing to them the intentions of Kosciuszko 
as disastrous to their order, and by caballing continually in favour of Russia. 

In the menu time, the empress, not satisfied with augmenting the num¬ 
ber of her troops in Poland, liad sent her best generals thither. After several 
battles, in one of which li^udorlck William, who had advanced to support the 
Russians, fouglit at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was striv¬ 
ing to prevent the junction of the Russian generals, Suvnrov and Fersen, the 
Polish commander was attacked by tlve latter at Macziewico on the 4th of 
October. Ilis talents, his valour, and his desperation were unable to pre¬ 
vent the Poles from yielding to numbers. Almost the whole of his army 
wore cut to piccoa or obliged to lay dowii tlioir arms. He himself, covered 
with wounds, wiw tiikon prisoner, ejaculating, *‘Fim Polonuol” 

All who woro able to escape from the conquerors went and shut them- 
solves up in Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 
i04 heavy oanuon au<l mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and the 
approach to llio capital, f^uvarov wtis soon before tlie gates with an effec¬ 
tive force of but 22,000 men and 80 field pieces; but even with such odds 
against liiiri lie resolved to do as ho had done at Isnmil, and carry the Polish 
linos at the ])oint of the bayonet. After cannonading the defences for two 
days ho gave the order for iho assault at daybreak on the 4tli of November. 
The trciuihort were carried after a desperate fight of live hours; the Russians 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old inenj women, and ohil- 
dren; Llio wooden houses were speedily on fire; the bridges were broken 
down, so that tho helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city were 
romorselossly driven into Uio Vistula. Besiaes 10,000 Polish soldiers, 12,000 
citizens of every ago and sox perished in this w.aiiton butchery. 

Warsaw iIhoIC capitulated on the 5Ui of November, and was delivered up 
to tho Uu.ssians on tho 0th. Poland was now annihilated. One division of 
its troops after auotlior was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized woro carried off. Tho king, however, who could be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was used as an instrument to 
give to i^owor IIk 3 impress of right. lie was again set nominally at the head 
of the kingdom till tho robbcis had agreed upon the division of the spoil, and 
had 110 Lougi'v neod of him. Suvarov hold a splendid military court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at length the city was given up to 
tho ri'iissiams. 

Tlie whole of tlio year 1795 was sjjenfc In negotiations with Prussia, and 
tho last troaty for tho partition of Poland was not signed till the 24th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1705. In Hccembor, Suvarov tvavoUed from Warsaw to St, Petersburg, 
wliorc tho oiiijn'Pss appropriated the Taurian palaco for his residence, and 
nmninatod a special household for hie service, On the 1st of January,1790, 
Warsaw wius lirat given uj) to the Prussians, and negotiations were earned on 
till tho 21et of October, 1796, rc 9 [}ecting tho boundaries of the palatinates of 
Warsaw and Cracow. By virtue of this pardtion, first finally arranged in 
October, 179(5, Austria obtained the chief parts of the waiwodeship of 
cow, the palatinates of Scudomir and Lublm, together with a portion of tho 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Bvzcsc, Podalacliia, 
and Mnssovia, which lie along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German stjuare miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia wliich touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Trold and Sainogitia which lie 
to the left of the Niemon, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the waiwodeship of Ci’acow, making in all Jibout one thousand 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lifcliiiania as far as the Nicmen, and lo the frontiei's of tlie waivvodo- 
sliips of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with the 
greater part of Sainogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Ohelni 
Avhich lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in all 
about two thousand German square miles. During tlic negotiations for the 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay liia debts. 


THE ANNEXATION OF COUKLANI) (1705 A.U.) 

Catherine had now conquered, cither l)y her arms or by hor inirigue.s, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 
of Turkey. J3ut she liad no need of urinnmonls luul battles for usurping 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courlmul and Soinigallia, where Hlill 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous IMron, had long been pre¬ 
pared for that annexation, which was now offected almost without .'in oflort. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and plcasuroH, rcmloring tlioir abode 
in the imperial residence far preferable to coiUiuuing in Mittau, and inado 
them desirous of being under the away of the sovereign of a vast oinpire, 
rather than live in obedience to a duke the oLscurity of whoso origin they 
could not forget, and whom tiicy regarded as their inferior. To ()nng tlie 
[)ecple to the same way 0 / thmldngas the nobles, Cathenne artfully ombiuiMd 
them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insial upon tlio 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by wliich the CourlandevH wore obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very Htrange and imrd 
condition, by which a nation, that hail on its coasts oxcelleiit liaibours hap¬ 
pily situated, should be obliged to go, at a groat exiionso, to oini)ai']c the pro¬ 
ducts of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet tenuinatccl, when tho cinpj’cs.s sent (iiigiiuiors 
into Courhind, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the tranH[)ort of the in(U'- 
clmndises of that countiy into Livonia. The Courlanders seoing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon foi'ced to make u.se of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the cniprea.s, and Lo be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 

Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called tho duke of Coiir- 
land to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on inattoi'S of imiior- 
tance. No sooner was that prince at tho foot of the throne of the autoerati ix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held nn assembly, wherein it was 
proposed to put the country under the supremacy of Russia. Tdic princiiail 
members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, observing, that 
before they proceeded to a resolution it would bo expedient to wait the 
return of the duke. Tho oberburgraf Iloven rose up, and S])oko a long time 
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in favour of Russia. Some councillors expressed themselves of his opinion’ 
others roproaclied him with treason. The dispute grew warm on both sides’ 
challenges were reciprocally given and swords were about to be drawn when 
the Russian goneral Pnhlon appeared in the assembly. His presence I’estored 
tranquillity. No one presumed to raise his voice against Russia; and the 
proposal of the nobles was adopted. 

The next day, March 18th, 1795, the act was drawn up, by which Cour- 
land, Semigallia, and tho circle of Pilten made a formal surrender of them¬ 
selves to the empress of Ruasin; and it was carried to St. Petersburg where 
the duke of Courlaiid learned, ‘ 

from tho mouth of his own sub¬ 
jects, that they themselves had 
deprived him of his dominions. 

The emi)rcs3 immediately sent 
a governor thither. Some dis¬ 
content, however, romninod in 
Courlandj discoiitont brought 
on proscription, and the pos- 
.scKsion.s of tho iiroserihcd were 
given to tho (5ourtior.s of Cath¬ 
erine. Tho favourite, Plato 
?5uI)ov, and hia lu'otlior Vale¬ 
rian obtained a groat jrart of 
those rich and shameful spoils.? 

LAfl'L’ Vl'JAIlS AND DEATH OP 
OAT[IUUIND 

Befoj'o tho breaking out of 
tho Prcncli, Revolution the gov¬ 
ernments of Louis XVI and 
Catheriuo II had entered into 
active iiogotintions for tho for¬ 
mation of a (luadruplo alliance 
thiit should includo Austria, 

Russia, and tlio two houses of CA-mnniNH ii 



Bourbon, and should have for {iTso-iroo) 

its object the chocking of Eiig- 

liind's iruiritiine pretensions and the encroachments of Prussia. After the 
taking of the liastillo Catherine realised that she could no longer count 
upon the support of Franco, since that country was exclusively occupied with 
its own interior tmnsformation. Sho kept anxious watch, however, upon 
the coui’ftG of events in Paris, and manifested the liveliest antipathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at the news of tho king’s execution on the 21st of 
January. Jjcd by fear into a violent I’caction, the correspondent of Voltaire 
and Oidorot set n close watch upon all Russians suspected of liberalism. She 
(lostroyctl a tragedy of Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia linclichtchev, the author 
of a curious book entitled Jourmy from SL Petersburg to Moscow, in which 
were many sharp rcllcctions on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schlussel¬ 
burg, his iirintiug liouscs wore closed and all his enterprises ruined. She 
di.sinisaod Gcnfjt, the French ambassador, refused to recognise either the con¬ 
stitution of 1791 or the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rup¬ 
ture of diplomatio relations with France, refused to the tri-colour admission 
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to Russian ports, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allogirmco 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French rofugeog, 
and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

In 1792 slie published her famous note on the restoration of royal power 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thouHand men 
would be necessary to effect a coimtcr-rovoliition. She encouraged Gustavus 
III, who was assassinated by his nobles at a imislccd ball (March lOth, 1702), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. Sho further 
urged England to assist the count d’ArtoIs in a descent ho had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. NotwiLh- 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promised troops, she took care never to become involved in a war with the 
west. "My position is taken,” she said, "my jnrt assigned; I shall watch 
the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gus¬ 
tavus III. The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. Wo should also take into account 
an admission that she made to her vicc-cluinccllor Ostorniann in 1791: ‘‘Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow all to the courts of Ikrliu and Vioima, l)ut I wisli to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that 1 may have freedom to carry on 
luy unfinished enterprises.” She excused lierself for not taking ])art in tho 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging tho war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of tho revolution of the 3rd of May slic was ohliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her oxemso; mid wlnni this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and lii.g soldiers against tlio iitlunsts of 
the west, but in reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the eayt. 
Muhammed, the now king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and huniccl 
Tiflis, tlie capital of Heraclius, a prot(‘g6 of tho empress. Gatherino smri- 
monecl to her court an exiled brother of Muhammed’s and cliarged Valeriiui 
Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [Ills armies wore actually uiidor way 
when the death of Catherine led to the abandonment of the unterp^'^f^^-l 

Without (being aware of it Catlicrinc II rcaiiy porfoniiod greater sorvico 
to France than to tho coalition. By her intorventiou in Poland and lior jiro- 
jeets against the cast she had cxcitctl the jealousy and HUHiiiciou of Jh'UHsia 
and Austria. She took care to pit them against each oLlier; made the hcc- 
oncl partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and ofl'cetod tlio 
third with Francis II to tho extreme dissatiafaction of PruHHia. Slio cou- 
tributed indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being liomelf pre¬ 
vented from joining it by tlie Polish insurrcctiou that received so much 
encouragement from Franco. She died on the I7tli of November, L790, at 
the ago of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had oxteiidcd 
the limits of the empiro by such vast coiwiucats. GatKevimi made iho Nie- 
men, the Dniester, and the Black Sea the bouiidarios of Riissia.^^ 


A UUSSIAN ESTIMATE OE CATIIEUINI'I 

The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We 
do not meet in history with any other woman eo HtLod to rule. On all nnd 
each she produced a m-ofound impi’essioii. No one lian Ri)ok()n moie. Inirslily 
and disaclvaiitageousfy of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet tlii.s pam¬ 
phleteer-writer observes that during the space of ten years, having luul occa¬ 
sion to see Catherine once or twice a week, ho was always struck by her 
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unusually attractive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself 
and l:y tlio amiability of her behaviour to everyone. ’ 

In her ilfcaiotVsff Catherine hcraelfhaa left a detailed narrative of the course 
of her development, of her aspirations after power, and of her unscnipulous- 
ncss in the means she used to attain her aims. The empress’ frankness in 
this respect amoimts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last became an 
iiulocrulie soyomign. After the terrible humiliations, the bitter trials she 
had Giidured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the fundamental 
c'lmnge in her snvi’ouudings, tho rapid passage from entire dependency to 
ciitivo potency, did not in any wise awaken in her any despotic inclinations 
testi/ie.s to tho goodncs.s inlioi’cnt in her nature; when her son was subjected 
in liis tui'Ji to a like change in outward circumstances his despotism knew 
no bounds. 

We have seen that tlie unfavourable circumstances in which Catherine found 
herself until the year 1762 exorcised n baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas iiio imwer and prc{)onderance which she later acquired had an enno¬ 
bling effect upon her nature. Until then .she had been necessarily obliged 
often to hnvo recourse to mean ami trifling measures to better her position 
and to vGvongo horscK on \m opponents) when she was able to exert full 
power, to enjoy the advantage.^ of her position, the respect of her contempo¬ 
raries, tho adoration of the poi-sons that surrounded hei\ she no longer needed 
to omi)loy tho.se means which aro gciiorally made use of by the weak in their 
Htrugglo against tlic strong. At tho time when a sharp watch was kept over 
her, when she ^vna not trusted by either Elimbeth or Peter, she understood 
liow to dissomblo, to play tho hypocrite, to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
ill lior soul she was iiilecl with arrogance and contempt for mankuid. Now 
that she had surrounded licmelf cntii’ely with persons devoted to her she 
could net ononly and nobly. The graiul duchess in her isolation had been 
remnvkablo lor her coldness, her mistrust of mankind, her suspiciousness; the 
empress on tho eontriiry gave full scope to the development of feelings of 
bonevoleneo, eondoseonsiou, indulgence, and sincere attention to the interests 
of Uio pev.souH that tfurrouuded her. It was not without reason tliat Peter 
ami Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine and been suspicious of her charaoter; 
it wa.s not without reason, either, tliat in after times many people highly 
esteemed Cathoriiio’s kiudheartedness. 

The iiistory of the court under Peter I, under the empress Anna, and 
under F/lizabcth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrariness) all 
Catherine’s contemporavios wero nalonished at the mildness of her behaviour 
to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff formalities and hard 
mcasiircH in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her quick 
tempov jiiifl impulsiveness, Catherine had complete control over herself, and 
in her intercouvse with her follow creatures she was governed by_ principles 
of luiinniiity. "I like to pmiso and reward loudly, to blame quietly,” she 
once justly remarked in convoi'satioii with S6gur; sue sought to avoid oeca- 
sioua of ofToudiag anyone, and was particularly caieful in her intercourse 
with servants; ” I will live to make myself not feared,” she once said, observing 
that tile stove-hcator, who hod deserved reproof for some neglect, avoided 
meeting lior. Often when Catherine hod given an order she would make 
exeusc.s for the trouble and labour it occasioned. Krapovitski givespiistances 
of such solioitiido on her part; more than once the empress, wlien impatient 
or irritiitcd, having expressed hereelf somewhat sharply, afteiwards acknowl¬ 
edged iior hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault, 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the five, and without disturbing anyone sat 
down to her books and papers. Vai'ious anecdotes are to be found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about the room, drank a gla.ss 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capaeitv for removing any misunder¬ 
standing that might have arisen between herself and others was pavticuUirly 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet witn frequent 
exhortations not to give way to desjiair hut to take courage, to believe in 
their own capaoities, and to ho|)e for success. In moments of danger she 
knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them with lirmne.ss 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s charaxjter were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusemonts. She once remarlcoil: “As to 
the gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must bo observed that it 
proceeded from his superiority: was there ever a m’oat man who was not dis¬ 
tinguished by his gaiety and who dkl not possess in himsoU an inoxhaustiblo 
store of it? ” She took the greatest pleasure in going to mnsquorades rind, while 
preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various pcoplo; she hovsolf 
related in detail how she had once gone to a masquerade in male altlro and 
had made a declaration of love to a young girl who nevor nuspcoLecl that it 
was the empre.ss talking to her. It mast not bo regarded as a nmUoi; of 
chance or an act of complaisanco that such a multitude of nnccdolos testify- 
ing to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; many coniompo- 
rai'ieg who do not unconditionally praise her maintain however that she was 
capable of listening to unplcasing truths, of recognising her faults and doii- 
ciencies, and of restraining her anger. Such assertions arc to bo mot with 
in Razumovaki, Derjavin, Mussiu-Pushkin, andTeplov. 

Of course traits arc not wanting which show her obstinacy, solt-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove tluit in her aotiouH 
Catherine was often governed by personal coiisidcralioiiH and (k'niroH rather 
than the real good of the state ana strict justice. It is also not without rea¬ 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, while protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the cruel¬ 
ties of Sheshkovski who frequently witli his own hand Lorl-ured aeeusial por- 
sons ill the most atrocious manner; we cannot however detennino how far 
the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. Referring to some 
instances of arbitrariness and infringement of tho law, Ri'ince beherbatov 
remarks that tho empress held herself above the law and that she thim hei'Hclf 
set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and dignitaries wlio imitated 
her in this respect. 

As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick II plainly accused her of hyiiocrisy and 
bigotry. Wc bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adojit tlio orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward pioty ns a moans of 
Btrengbliening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the riih's of tlio 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religioiw duties, she ondoavoured to 
produce a certain impression on her subjects. At tlio same Lime she remained 
true to the principles of toleration preached in the Hleratiiro of onligliLenmont. 
Wlien Voltaire reproached her, saying Riat she humiliated herself liy kissing 
the priest’s hand, she justified herself ny replying that it was only an outward 
observanco which would little by littlo become obsolete. There is no doubt 
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that Cathei'inc’s piety did not spring from any deep feeling. In her letters 
to Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than oiicc; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and several times 
praised the orthodox faith as the host in the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
lips and in the letters of the empress against excessive piety and fanaticism; 
such arc certain caustio remarks referring to Maria Tlieresa and the queen of 
Portugal. In certain jevx d'efiprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of tlie church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is to he observed as that which distinguLslied the votaries of French 
literature of the time. Catherine praisetl the works of Nicholas Sebaklus 
Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. Deep reli¬ 
gious and philosophicnl questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 
nilo of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate on sad events, 
to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects; and this partly explains 
her esteem for Voltaire, whon\ .she called the “ god of gaiety.” This playful¬ 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she preserved to the end of her 
lifo.^» 




CHAPTKB IX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[1700-1815 A.ft.] 

Porlmps no sovoroigit sliico U>o days of tl»o Antoiiiiios nvor was 
called to bigbor clostinlos, or moro woiUnly llllod an Jm))orLiu)t iilnco 
in tbo tboAtro of tho world, than tho oinporor Aloxniuloi I. Plncod al 
tUo howl of filio moat nowortul ami riaint? owvplco in oxiatcnoo, sUitionoil 
midway licbwcon ancfoat oivlUhnlion amt lwfl>ario vlgonr, lio wa'i (uxlliul 
to talco tlic lead In tbo gioat strutffflo for Kui-oi)c«ti fio<9lo»\; lo uom* 
bat witb tbe onovgy wm onUmsbwm of tho d«»oyt tho ftupovioiity of 
advanced mfonnatloii, uuiliuuol tbocoinlonsod nillllnry lorcoof iiviivo* 
liUioii, wbloli bad bouton down all tbo btionglh of conthiontal imwor, 
with tho (lawntlosB resolution and oiulnrbig forlltudo which mlho hi 
tlio ofti’lioi ngos of social oxlslonco Well and nobly lio fiillillod Iiih 
( lastiny. llooeatcdlydofontod, novor wilxlwod, lio laokwmiiwil, lllto 
his gi'tint prodoceasor Potor, from mwfortano, and proimroil In Hiluncu 
tboso invincible bnmla which, li» tho day of trial, burlod binilc thu 
luoHt toivibla array which ambltUm had ovor inarHliallod agaiUHt tbo 
llboi'tiea of inunkiml. — Alison/ 


EARLY AfKASUREa OF THE liRIGN OF PATH. X 

The emperor Paul I, Cathoniio’s successor, had been lonp knotvn for his 
singularities, his great disUke of tlic PVcnch, and to everything wliich Cath- 
eiine had done. He appeared d^ivous of proceeding directlv on the very 
opposite course lo that which she hatl followed. Slio had chiefly directed her 
attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to oeeuiiy his 
mind solely with the inteinal stale of his dominions. Ills very fir.st net was 
a proof that he was quite ready to go u\ opposition to all the ordinary rules 
of political prudence, and when under the influence of his humour Lo follo\v 
Ills views, reckless of consamiGUGes, Pin cajxswi .s^ikiadul Cunorol 
and services to be iierformect for his murdered father, and forced tlio auda¬ 
cious and godless, though clever criminals, who had helped to \)lace his motlicr 
on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of tho people, NutwitU- 
etanding this, he suffered them to remain in possD.ssion of their honours ami 
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estates, whilst he designated them ns murderers, and reminded the people that 
liis mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The body of Peter 
III, which had been dejmsited m the convent of Alexander Nevsld, was by 
Ills orders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
in the Russian language that, though separated in life, in death they were 
united. 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinaki, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Pctorsbiwg to accompany the funeral procession on 
foot, but tlioy woi’O not so treated as to prevent tliem afterwards from doing 
further mischief. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign countries. 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself nt court; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com¬ 
mand. Single proofs of tender feeling, of n noble heart, and touching good¬ 
ness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards ICosciuszko and 
his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland, 
could not reconcile a court, such ns that of Russia under Catherine II had 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court Into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind. Even the improvements in the financial affairs of the coun¬ 
try were rogardod as ruinous innovations by those who in times past liad 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam¬ 
ily, were alarmed and torrifiod; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory, 
and mutually nl)i’ogatoi‘y, followed one another in quick succession; and the 
mad Hchonips of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insonsibln to wlmi was p;ood and true, reminded all observers of the most 
unliappy times of declining Roino.^ 

hn^imal EccentricUies 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of tlio father, and wlio had long considered the accession of the son as the 
term of tlioir military oxistonce, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigorous stop, and treated without the least deferencelrom the 
first (lay. Paul incorporated in the different regiments of guards his battal¬ 
ions (iiat arrived from Gatshina, the offleera of which he distributed among 
the various companies, promoting thorn at the same time two or three steps; 
so that simiile Ucutciuints or captains in the ai'my found themselves at once 
caiilalns in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
wliioh gave tho rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. Some of the old cap¬ 
tains of ilio first families in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of oflicor.s of no birth, who but a few yearn before had left their companies, as 
sergeants or ooi'porals, to enter into the battolions of the grand duke. This 
bold nnd hasty change, which at any otlier time would have been fatal to its 
author, liacl only tlio odcct of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and otlicra, to retire. 

Paul, alarined and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattorocl tho .solcliers, appeased the officei'S, and endeavoured to retain them 
l>y excluding from all employ, civil and military, those wJio should retire in 
future, lie afterwards ifisued an order tliat every officer or subaltern who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital within 
fniir-and-twciity hours, and return to his own home. It (fid not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the uknso that it contained an ateurdity; 
for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had families resicl- 
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ing In the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capital, not obeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. Arkavov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, directed 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone he obeyed. A num¬ 
ber of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as criminals, 
put out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in very severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for tho most part wanting money 
to carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where several perished from cold and want. 

The finances of the empii-e, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more 
by the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to tliis 

Paul seemed atlirst to turn, liis thoughts. 
Partly from hope, ))artly from fear, the 
paper money of the crown rose a little in 
value. It was to bo 8U])po.sod that tho 
grand duke of nil tho Uus.sias, who for 
thirty ycar.s had boon obliged to live on 
an income of ahuudrod thousand rubles 
(^10,000) per annum, would at lonst 
have learned economy ])or force; hut ho 
was soon seen to rush into tho most un- 
measural sumiituosity, heap wealth upon 
some, and lavish favours upon others, 
with ns much profu.ston as his nioiher, 
and with still less diBcornmcnl.. Tlio 
sj)oil8 of Poland continued to add Lo tho 
riches of men already too wealthy. All 
he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between Ids mcoipls and 
disbursements was to lay an oxovbitunt 
tax on all the classes of hi.s slaves. Tho 
poll-tax of tho wretched serfs was dou¬ 
bled, and a now tax vva.s impo.sed u))on 
the nobles, which, however, the serfs would ultimately have to [)ay. Alter 
the first impressions which his accession caused in tho heart of I’aul, pun- 
isliinenis and disgraces succeeded with tlie same rapidity and profusion with 
which ho had lavished his favours. Several experienced tho two oxtrcnios in 
a few days. It is true that most of tUcao punishments at first a))iicavcd 
just; but then it must bo allowed tliat Paul could scarooly strike jiuy but 
the guilty, so corrupt had been all who were about the Ihrono. 

A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take thorn nway or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in ihein. This occivsioiied 
some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly noar the palace. The 
Cossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to uiuinvor their 
heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted to dcfmul 
themselves. An English merchant, going tlirough the street in a slodgo, was 
thus stopped, and his hat snatched off. Suppo.sing it to bo a robbery, lie 
leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and called the guard. 
Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and liouncT him; 
but as they were carrying him before the police, he was fortunate enough to 
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meet tkc coach of the English minister, who was going to court, and claimed 
his protection. Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the emperor- 
who, conjecturing that a round hat might be the national dress of the English 
aa it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The next clay it was published 
in the streets and houses that strangers who were not in the emperor’s ser¬ 
vice, or naturalised, were not comprised in the prohibition. Round hats were 
now no longer nulled oil; but tho.se who were met with this unlucky head- 
drc.ss wore conducted to the police to ascertain their country. If they were 
found to be lliissianp, they wem scut for soldiers; and woe to a Frenchman 
who had been met with in this dress, for ho would have been condemned as a 
Jacobin. 

A regulation eijually incomju-chonsiblc was the sudden prohibition of har¬ 
nessing horses after the llussian mode. A fortnight was allowed for procur¬ 
ing harness in the Gonium fashion; after the expiration of which, the police 
were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage the horses of which were har¬ 
nessed in the ancient manner. As soon tia this regulation was made public, 
several persons dared not venture abroad, still less appear in their carriages 
near the palace, for fear of being insulted. The Imrness-raakei's availed them¬ 
selves of the occasion to charge cxorliitant prices. To dress the ishvoshtshhi, 
or JUiH.siau coaeluuon, in the Oermnn fasnion, was attended with another 
iuconvenieuco. Most of tlioin would iicitlier part witli their long beards, their 
kaftana, nor thoir round hats; still less would they tie a false tail to their 
short hair, wliifdi produced the mo.st ridiculous scenes and figures in the 
world. At length tho oinperor had the vexation to be obliged to change his 
rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually to adopt the 
(Jorniaii faHhion of dross, if they wished to merit his favour. Another reform 
witli resiKM't to carriages: the great number of splendid equipf^es that swarmed 
in the Htroots of St. roUmsbiirg disappeared in an instant. Tire officers, even 
tlio goina-als, ciimo to the parade on fool, or in little sleclge.s, which also was 
not without iU dangers. 

It was anciently a point of eUquetlo for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or eon, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
hiiiiHoU in tlio Hiiow or in the mud. This barbarous homage, difficult to be 
])aid in a larg(3 city where carriages pass in groat numbers, ancl always on the 
gallop, had iiccn c(unj)lctely abolislied under the reign of the polished Cath¬ 
erine. One of the liml cai-c.s of raid was to re-establish it in all its rigour. A 
giMioruI oflicor, who passed on without bis coachman’s observing the emperor 
riding by on horseback, was stojipcd, and immediately put under arrest, The 
saino uiqdoaHimt circuiii.stiincc occurred to several others, so that nothing 
was so much ilroadod, either on foot or in a carriage, ns the meeting of the 
eiiipnror, 

The coromony established within the palace became equally strict, and 
0 (iii[illy dreaded. Woe betide him who, wlien_ permitted to kiss the hand of 
Faul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with his knee as loud as 
a Hoidier witii the butt-end of liis firelock. It was requisite, too, that the 
salute of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the 
kiss, as weil as of (ho genuflection. Prince George Galitzhi, the eh&mbemin, 
WHvS put under arre.st on the spot by his majesty himself, for having made 
the bow and kissed the hand too negligently. 

If this now roigii was fatal to the army and to the poor gentry, it was still 
more so to tlio unliappy peasantry. A report being spi-ead that Paul was 
alioub to lusti'ict the power of mnsters over their slaves, and give the peasants 
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of the lorda the aame advantages as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this juiictuve 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay nt Orenberg. On the road ho 
was asked about the new emperor, and wliat new regulations he was makiag. 
He related wliat he had aeon, and wbnt he had heard; among the rest, ineii- 
tioning the ukase which was soon to appear in Ciivouv of the poastiuts. At 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tuinultnous acLiona, 
which were considered ns symptoms of rebellion. Their iiuislora were vij)- 
lently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error was 
discovered. Marshal Ropnin was hmncdiatcly rleapatched at the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; aiul the officer who had unwittingly given 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of tho city on his road, was soon 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Pctcreliurg judgod him 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to_ undergo tlio pun¬ 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived Hits, to hibour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This wtts tlic first criminal trial tluifc was 
laid before the public; and assuredly it ju.stilicd but too well ihoso remains 
of shame which had before kept secret snniku* outrages. 

Tho most prominent of raul’s ccccntricitios was tiuU mania wliich, from 
his childhood, he displayed for tho military dress and cxoreiRO. 'riiis ])as.yi[)n 
in a prince no more indicates tho general or tho hero tlnin a giiTs fondness for 
dressing and undressing her doll foretokens that she will bo a good molliiu'. 
Fi’eclcrick the Groat, the most accoin\)li.slied soldier of his time, is well known 
to have had from his boyhood the most inauperablo repiignaneo to all Ukiho 
ininuticD of a corporal to wliicli his father would have Hubjccted him; this 
was even the first source of that disagreement whioli over subsisted botwwn 
the father and the son. l''rcdonck, however, bccamo ti here); liis Cutlior wiia 
never anytliiiig more than a corporal. Peter HI pnslicd ids sokliito-maniii 
to a ridiculous point, fancying ho made Frederick Ids model. Ho loved 
soldiers and arms, as a man loves hoi'ses and dogs. JIo know nothing but 
how to excrolso a reglmout, and never went abroad but in a captuiii’s 
uniform, 

Paul, in Ills mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after Ids 
accession, so strongly resembled Ids father that, cluingiug imino.s and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Roth were edu¬ 
cated in perfect ignorance of business, mid rf).si{Iod at a diatanoo froni court, 
where they were treated as prisoncis of state rather than heirs to the (srown, 
and whenever thoy presented Ihcinsolvcs appeared as alion.s and .strangers, 
having no concern with the royal family. Tho aunt of lUo father (J'lliw.ibeth) 
acted precisely as did the motlier of llic son. The ondeavourn of ojudi ivcre 
directed to prolong the infancy of their lieire, and to i)()i-i)etiuite tho rei!i)J(5- 
ness of their minds. Tho young prineoa were both dwihiguiHliod hv ])(!isoiial 
vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, nntvaiiied and neg¬ 
lected, degenerated into turbulence; tho father was sunk in dobmiohery, tho 
son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An imconquerablo avonsion to study 
and reflection gave to both that infatuated ta.sU) for military parade, which 
would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in Paul had ho boon a wit¬ 
ness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. Tho education of Paul, however, 
was much more attended to tlian that of his fatlicr. Ifo wits surrounded in 
infancy by persons of mciil, and his youth promised a cajiiicity of no ordk 
nary kind. It must also be allowed that ho was exempt from many of tlio 
vices which disgraced Petor; lemperimce and regularity of luannerti were 
prominent features of his character—features the more commendable, 
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bGforo liis iiiotKer and himsolf they were rai’oly to be found in a Russian auto- 
crat. i 0 the same causc^ education^ and his knowledge of the language and 
character of the nation, it was owing that ho differed from his father in other 
valuable (iiialitics. 

Tiie .similarity wliich, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still moro striking; and in their amours, a singular coincidence 
of taste i.4 observable. Gatlicrino and Marie were the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Cath¬ 
erine had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished inannera. In a man, hoivovcr, whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the }jloaaui‘es of the bottle, and tho fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment tluui disgust and aversion. lie was smitten with an 
object less rospcclablc, and less difficult to please. The countess Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly ill her person and vulgar in her manners, was moro suitable to his 
depraved military taato, and she became Ins mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the lumlterable sweetness of lier disposition, her 
unwearied conipliiiHauco, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
motlior wore not sufliciont to prevent Paul from attaching himself to Made¬ 
moiselle Nclidov, wlio.so disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and ufterwards to a young lady of tlio name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
boliovod, rek’ctod his suit. To tho honour of Paul it is related tliat he sub¬ 
mitted to that mortifying I'cinilse witli the most cliivalric patience and gen¬ 
erosity. Nolidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and adclrc.ss, to eom[)Oiisnto for the disadvantages of her person; for a woman 
to bo in lovo with Ihuil it was necessary she should vesomDle liim. 

Oil their accession to tho throno, neither tho father nor the son was a 
favourite witli tho court or tho nation, yet both acquired immediate popu¬ 
larity and favour. Tlic fust stops of Paul appeared to be directed, but 
improved, liy those of Potcr. Tlio liberation of ICosciiiszko and other pris¬ 
oners brought to public recollection tho recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
witli tliis differoneo — that Potcr III did not disgrace tliesc acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Iloih ifl-sued ukasos extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
CHHcntially different, and llttlo to Iho honour of tho son. The father granted 
to the UuHHiaii gentry tho.so natuml rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the sou attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility in Russia, 
where tiuit Gothic institutiim Imci never been kuowa. In tho conduct which 
ho observed towards tho clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 
politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
nearilH, ho liestowcd the orders of the empire on the bishops, to put them on a 
footing with tho nobility, and flattered tho populace and the priesthood by 
founding churclu!.':!, in obcdiciico to pretended inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, his policy appears to have abandoned 
him, bocause here he gave Iho reins to Ids ruling passion. The quick and 
total cliaiigo of dweipline lie introduced in his armies cmatecl him nearly as 
many oneinies ns thoro were olfieers and soldiers. In the distrust and sus- 
})icions wliich iucc.ssantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is ako 
evident. One of tlie first acts of Peter III waa to abolish the political inqui- 
.sition cstaljliHlicd by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme with 
greater alaci'ily than that of cstablisliing a system of spies, and devising 
means for tho encouragement of informers. The blind confidence of the 
fathor was his ruin, but it flowed from a humanity of disposition always 
worthy of rosiiect. Tho distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspring of a timorous mind, which by its suspicions waH more apt to pro¬ 
voke than to elude treason.^ 

PavVs Foreiffn Policy 

In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He 
put a stop to the levying of recruits after the imuiner adopted by liis niothor 
— that is, in the proportion of three men to every live hundred souls—■ 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Cleorgia to hike care of itself. lie 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from 8iboria, trans¬ 
ferred King Stanislaus from Grodno toBl. PeteK3buvg, visited KosciusrAco at 
SchlOsselburg and released him in company with the other prisoners. lie 
bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary tit Jlcrliii, inform the king that he, Paul, 
wished neither conquest nor aggrandiseiucnt. lie diotiited to O.HtornuLim a 
circular directed to the foreign powers, in which lie declared that of all the 
countries of the world Russia alone had l)een conalnntly engaged in war since 
1756; that forty years of warfare had reduced the j)opiilation; that the 
emperor's humanity would not allow him to withhold from his lajloved sub¬ 
jects the pence for which they longed; that though on iuscoimt of the.so con¬ 
siderations Russia could take no active part in the fltiaigglo against Prance, 
the emperor would “ ucvertUolcss remain closely uniled with his allies, and 
would use every moans to oppose the rise of the mad Premdi llepul)lio which 
threatened all liuropc with upheaval by the do.struotion of its privi¬ 
leges, property, religion, iind customs.” lie refused all armed n.SHistancu to 
Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s victories in Italy, and recalled the 
fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the English lloet for the purpose of 
blockading the coasts of Prance and Holland. Ilo even rt'ccived ovortures 
made by Caillarcl, the Prench envoy to Prussia, and caused him to bu informed 
that the emperor “ did not consider himsolf at war witli the J'^onch, that ho 
had never done anything to harm them, but wna rtitlier diHpo.scd to kuop 
peace with them, and would induco his allic.s to hayton the conclusion of war, 
to wliicli end he offered the mediation of Uussia.” 

It was not long, however, before relations again hecamo .strained l)etw()on 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Oampo Ponnio the Ionian IhIoh had 
been given to the Frencli, who Uuis ac(|umHl a threatening i)OHition in the 
East and increased power over tho Divan. The Dirocstory autliori-Hod ])om- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. I’aniii, at Borliii, iutcrcoptcd a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, wliudi .s[>oko of a restoration 
of Poland under n prince of Hraiidenbui-g. Paul, on his akin, took into his 
pay the troops of the prince of Coiid^, and established ten LhouHand ('•luigr^a 
in VoUiinia and Fodolia. Ho offei-cdannaylum to Ijouia XVIII after ids llighl 
from Brunswick, and installed him in Liie ducal palace at Mitaii witli a pensiun 
of 200,000 roubles, The news that a Frondi expoilition was being secretly 
organised at Toulon made him fear for the security of tho (joiwts of the Black 
Sea, which were immediately pul hi a state of dofouee. Tlie abduction of 
Zagui’ski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capUiro of Malta by Napoloon, iho 
arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights who offered Paul the pro¬ 
tectorate of their order and the title of grand master, tlie invasion of Ihffvo- 
tian tez'ritory by the 'Directory, the e.vptdaioii of tfic (xjjio and tiics procfaina- 
tion of the Roman Republic— all were events that procipituLod tho rupliiro. 

Paul concluded an alHaiice with Turkey which had boon distiubod l)y an 
Egyptian mvasion, also with England, AusUm, and Uioldugilnm of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggression of Bonaparte against Malta and Tlgyi)t, iius- 
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sia aiitl Turkey wero ledj contrary to all traditions, to make conunori cause 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English squa¬ 
dron, and to furnisli ono body of troops for a descent on Holland, another 
for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, aud agraud auxiliary army for the cam- 
paigvis in Italy and Sv/iizerlaml. 

In tho aiiliunn of 1798 a Turkish-Hussian fleet captured the French gar¬ 
risons ill tho Ionian Isles. The king of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Koman llepublie, but Championnot brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples pro¬ 
claimed the Parthenopean Republic. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OP KORSAKOV AND SXJVAUOV (1708-1709) 

The Russian army in Switzcrlaiwl was placed under the command of Riin- 
ski-Koimlcov, that of Holland under the orders of Hermann; while Austria, 
at tho suggestion of England, re(iuested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
tho Rimnilc should receive tho command of the Austro-Russian army. Flat¬ 
tered by this iiiai’k of doference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in his 
village. " Ruvarov has no need of laurels,” wrote the czar, “ but the country 
has need of Suvarov,”® 

A few days after the battle of Mngnauo, Suvarov arrived on the Mincio 
with tho first (livi.siou of Iiia forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
comuuiiul of all tlio allied troops in Italy. Tlie jealousy of the Austrian gen¬ 
erals waa naturally excileil aud they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his ^)lans. Tlio members of the council, beginning at bho youngest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard them all, and when 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, "Here, gentlemen, are 
the French, and lun-o tho Russians: tho latter will march against the former 
and bent theia.” So saying, ho rubbed out the French line, and added, ” This 
is all my plan; tho council is concluded.” 

Suvarov kept liis word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Tiombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
tliroo iVoiich armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Reiiublio, it was his pmposo, in concert with the archduke Charles of Aus¬ 
tria, to poiiotrato into Fj'anco on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges and 
tlio Jura, tho samo quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was after¬ 
wards ciToctod. Tho campaign oj^ened on the 25th of April, on tlie steep 
banka of the Adda, bohiml which Moieau had posted his diminished force of 
twenty-eight thoiiaand men in three divisions. The passage was forced with 
iinmoiise loss to the French, who wore compelled to abandon Milan, which 
iSuvarov ontoicd in triumph on the 29th. 

After 11 wcoIc’h delay, during which all the principal places of Lombardy 
fi\u'v«i\devcd to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and encleavouvecl 
to dislodge him from his advantageous position on thePo. Not succeeding 
in this attomiJt as rapidly as suitocl his impetuous habits, the Russian general 
suddenly cliaiigcd Ins purpose, and advanced against Turin, whilst Moreau 
at the same moinenl/ had resolvctl to retire to Turin and the crests of the 
ApotiiiinoH, in order to preserve his communications with France. On the 
27ih of May, Vukiissoviteh, who commanded the advance guard of the Rus¬ 
sians, surprisal Turin, and forced the French to take refuse in the citadel, 
leaving in the hands of the victors nearly three hundred pieces of artillery, 
>?ixty thousand mu-skets, and an enormous Quantity pf ammunition and inili- 
itary stores. Moreau's army, thus deprived of all its resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by tbo extraordinary ability of its commander, who 
led it safely towards Genoa by a moimlaiii path, whicli was rendered prac¬ 
ticable for artillery, in four days. With the exception of a few fortresses, 
nothing now remained to tho Prenoh of all Napoleon’s comiiicsts in northern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make Ihoin. 

Exulting ill the brilliant success of his arms, Paul bestowed another sur¬ 
name, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorious general, and ordered by an 
express ukase tliat Suvarov should be universally rcgartled as the grciiLest 
commander that had ever appeai*ed. Meanwhile the re.sLiUs of his skill and 
vigour were neutralised by tho selfish policy of tho Austrian court, wlueli had 
become by the Treaty of Cainpo Forniio, and the iicquisition of Vonicc, in 
some degree an actual accomplice with the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms. Suvarov was compelled to submit to the dictation of tho emperor 
Francis I, and deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to bo recalled. 

The disasters of the French in upper Italy wore fatal to their ascendancy 
in the south, and Macdonald received orders to abandon the Ikivthonopcan 
Republic, and unite his forces with those of Moreau, llisrotrciit was exposed 
to groat dangers by the universal insurrection of tho peasants; hut ho accunu- 
plishcd it with great rapidity and skill Tho two Froiich comintiiuha's then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conciuests — a project 
which seemed not unlikely to be tulillcd, so obstinately had tli(5 Aulic council 
adhered to the old system of dispereing tho troops all over tlio territory which 
they occupied. Though the allies had above a hundred thousand nuMi in tho, 
field, they could harcUy assemble thirty thou^uul at any one point; and 
Macdonald might easily have destroyed them in detail could he nave fallen 
upon thorn at once; but the time ho spent hi reorganising his army in Tus¬ 
cany, and in concerting measures with Moreau, was well employed by Suvarov 
in promptly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against liim with 
an army of thirty-seven tliousand men, taking Modena on his way, aiul 
driving HohenzoUern out of it after a bloody cngugoinciit. The two armies 
met on tlie Tj'ebbia, where a first arid hnlecisive neihn took pkinn on iiio 
17th of June; it was renewed on each of the two following (lay.s, ami victory 
finally remained with the Russians, In tliis terrible battle of three clayH, the 
most obstinately contested and bloody that had occurrcd since the begin¬ 
ning of the war, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of tho I'h'oucli was 
above twelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of Die allies not 
much loss. But nearly equal losses told ivilh very uuo(iiial sevority on tho 
iGspectiye combatants; thoso of the allies would siiecdily be retrieved by 
large reinforcements, but the republicans had expended tlioir last roHourcos, 
were cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall liaok upon, Mac¬ 
donald with infinite clifliculty regained the positions ho hud occupunl before 
the advance to the Trcbbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 

The fall of the citadel of Turin on tho 20th of June wasof grout importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
hands one of the strongest fortrcsse.'j in Piedmont, and an iinmmiso quantity 
of artillery and ammunition. This event, and Buvarov’s victory on the Treb- 
bia, checked the successful operations of Moreau, and compellctl him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on tho Apcimhies. Again, contrary to 
Suvarov's wishes, the allied forces were dividccl for tho })iirpo.so of reducing 
Mantua and Alexandria, and occiipying Tuscany, After the fall of thoso two 
fortresses, Suvarov laid siege to Torloiia, when Jouboi’t, who luid mcunwhilo 
superseded Moreau, marched against him at tho hciul of the conibinccl forces 
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of the French. On the 15th of August, another desperate battle was fought 
at Novi, in which Joubcrt was killed, but from which neither side derived 
anj^ particular advantage. Tiie French returned to their former positions 
and the Italian campaign was ended. ' 

Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsa¬ 
kov, who was on the Upper Rliinc with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already annihi¬ 
lated Massena had he not mmamed for three months, from June to August, 
in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarov’s expected arrival, he 
allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again carried by a 
coup-dc-main by the French, under General Lecourbc, who drove the Aus¬ 
trians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Grimsol, and the Devil’s Bridge. The 
arclKlulcc, after an unsuccessful attempt to push across the Aar at Dettingen, 
siidflonly quitted the scene of war and advanced down the Rhine for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting the English expedition under the duke of York against 
Ilolland. This unexpected turn in affairs proceeded from Vienna. The Vien¬ 
nese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played the master in Italy, fav¬ 
oured Sardinia at the expense of the house of Habsburg, and deprived the 
Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they had won. The archduke, 
accordingly, received ordem to remain inactive, to abandon the Russians, 
and finahy to withdraw to the north; by this movement Suvarov’s trium¬ 
phant pi'ogress was checked, ho was compelled to cross the Alps to the aid 
of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a mountain warfare ill-suited to the 
habiU of his soldvery. 

Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish 
witli a corps one tliousancl strong, was supported solely by Ilray and Hotze 
with twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of 
the ai'chduko and the non-arrival of Suvarov, crossed tlie Limmat at Dietiicon 
and flliut Korsalcov, who had imprudently stationed himself with Ids whole 
army in Zurich, go clo-scly in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 
from the 15tli to the t7th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through tlie enemy. Ten thou- 
Band moil were all that escaped. ITotze, who had advanced from the Orisons 
to Scliwyz to Suvarov's rencontre, was, at Iho same time, defeated and killed 
at Schauis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. Gotthard 
was blocked by the Lako of Lucerne, on which there were no boats, had the 
tomority to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately opposed by 
the French under Lccourbc, and, although Sliveikovski contrived to turn this 
strong position by scaling the patliless rocks,numbers of tlie men were, owing 
to Suvarov’s impatience, sacriheed before it. 

On the 24tli of September, 1799, ho at length climbed the St. Gotthard, 
and a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on 
tiio Oboralpaec. Lccouvbe blew up the Devil's Bridge, but, leaving the 
ITriieiioch open, the Russians pushed through that rocky gorge, and, dashing 
through the foaming Rcuss, scaled the oppogito rocks and drove the Pi-ench 
from iheir position behind the Devil's Bridge. Altorf on the lake was reached 
in safety by tlie Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the want of 
boats, to seek his way through the valleys of Schhehen and Muotta, across 
the almost impfissable rocks, to Schwyz,^ The heavy rains rendered the 
undertaking still more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of the 
road, wore speedily barefoot; the provisions were fuso exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29th of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov's defeat. Massena had already set on in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. lie reached Altorf, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th; ^ Suvarov was already at Muotta, from 
wiienee, as Massena found on his arrival, he again retired across the Bra- 
gelburg, through the Klonthal. He woa opposed on the lake of Kldntlial by 
Molitor, wlio was, however, forced to retire by Auffcnberg, wlio had joined 
Suvarov at Altorf and formed his advanced guard, Ilosen, at the .same time, 
beating off Massena with the mar-guard, taking five cannon and one thousand 
of hia men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov entered Olarus, where 
he rested until the 4th, when he crossed thePanixer Mountains through snow 
two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he reached on tlio 10th, after 
losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two hundred of hia men down 
the precipices; and here ended his extraordinary march, which had cost him 
the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, and a third of his men. 

Tlie archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, whore ho had taken 
Philmpsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The aroliduke now, for the first lime, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Konsalcov and Suvarov. The differ¬ 
ent leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the cam¬ 
paign oarao to a close. 

Paul's anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs. 
All the officers who were raiasing, tliat is to say wlio wore ])risoner8 in ]*'ranc(5, 
were broken as dosorters, and Suvarov, instead of being roijoivod witli 
well merited honours, was doprivod of his oonunnnd nnd not sullbrod to soo 
the omporor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran's lieart. Ho dlod 
soon alter his return to St. Petersburg; and no Russian courtier, nor any 
inember of the diplomatic body except the English ambassador, followed 
his remains to the grave. 


PAUL RECONCILED WITH PUANCW (1800 A.D.) 

Frustrated in the objects for which ho had engaged in war, Paul was now 
m a inood easily to he moved to turn his arms agaiast tlus allies who had 
deceived liis hopes. He had fought for the rc-ostahli.shmcnt of inotiavcliy in 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe; and the only result had l)(‘eii the 
aggrandisement of Austria, his own immediate neighbour, of wlioiri ho had 
much more reason to be jcaloiw than of the remote power of Franco. The 
rapid stops, too, which Bonaparte was taking for tlic re.slovatiou of nionarchical 
forms m that country were cspocinlly calculated to conciliate Paul's good¬ 
will towards the lir.st consul. The latter and his able ministors jiroiujrlly 
availed theniselves of this favourable disposition through tho coniiootions they 
had made in &t._ Pctei;sburg. Fouch6 had sucli confidential corn'Hnondoiico 
even with ladies in the Russian capital, that lie afterwards roooived the oarli(‘HL 
and correct intelligence of tlic emperor’s miuxlor. Two persons at the 
court of bt. Petersburg were next gained over to France, orrathm* to Bona¬ 
parte 3 rising empire' these were the minister Ro.slaptehiii, and tho emperor’s 
iavountc,the Turk Kiitaisov, who had risen with unusual nipklitv from the 
situation of the emperor's barber to the rank of one of the linst lliiHsian nobler 
He was also nearly connected by relationship with Rosto])ichin 

Rostoptchjn first found means to send away General Dunioiiitey, from St. 

^ eteisburg, whither he had come for the purpose of currying on liis intriguos 
m favour of the Bourbons. ITc next sought to bring Louis Cobcnzl also into 
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it or but, witiiout cn’GumJoDiition or reserve, whetner or not Austria would, 
according to tho terms of iJic treaty, restore the pope and the king to their 
dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if Austria were 
to give back Piedmont to tlie king of Sardinia it must still retain Tortona and 
Alessandria; and that it never would restore the three legations and Ancona. 
Tlic measure of the emperor's indignation was now full; he forbade Count 


lirsi no aciori as a ne naci no desire to nreaic witn tnem; ana ne even aiiowea 
tire Russians, whom they had bii’cd for the expedition against Holland, to 
remain in Guernsey under Viomesnil's command, in order to assist their 
cinjiloycrs in an expedition against Brittanj^. Tire English government, how¬ 
ever, at length provoked him to extremities. They refused^ to redeem the 
llussians who had been made piaaonere in their service, by giving in exchange 
for them an equal number of Ih-ench, of whom their prisons were full; they 
refused to listen to any ari*angcmeuts respecting the grand mastership of the 
kniglits of Malta, or oven as to the protectorate of tlie order, and gave the 
clearest intimations that they meant to keep the island for themselves. Bona- 
parto seizecl upon this favourable moment for flattering the emperor, by acting 
ns if ho liad really more respect for Paul than the two powers for whom ho had 
made such magnanimous sacrifices. Whilst the English refused to redeem 
the llussiana made prisoners in their service by exchange, Bonaparte set them 
free without citliov exchange or ransom. 

Tho emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither restored the 
pope nor tho king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to restore 
tho ono and give compensation to the other. He assailed tlie cinperor in a 
inaslorly manner on his weak side, causing the six or seven thousandEussuins, 
whom tlifi English refused to exchange, to be provided with new clothing and 
arniR, and he wrote a letter to Panin, the Russian minister, in which he said 
that ho was unwilling to suffer such Grave soldiers as these Russians were to 
remain longer away from their native land on account of the English. In 
tlio same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, and threw an 
apiilc of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as he did that his 
garrison in Malta ooukl not hold out much longer, he on^recl to place the 
island in the liands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. Th^ was precisely 
what the emporor desired; and Sprengporten, who was sent to Ei'^uce to bring 
away the Iliissians, and to thanlc the first consul, was to occupy Malta with 
them. Tlio Russians were citlier to be conveyed thither by Nelson, who up 
to tiiis time had kept the island closely blockaded, aiid was daily expecting 
its surrender, or at least he was to be ordered to let them pass; but both he 
and the English haughtily rejected tlic Russian mediation. , 

Pan 1 now came to a complete breach with England. First of all he iJcMlecl 
liis Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again baffled. 
It was of great importance to the Englisli cabinet that Bonaparte should no 
immcfliatcly hear of the decided breach which had taken place between them 
and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon Yiomesnil, an emigre, 
who had the command of tlie Russians in Guernsey, to remain some week 
longer, ill opposition to the empeiur's will. Paul wag veliemently indignan 
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at this conduct; Viomcsnil, however, entered the English service, and wag 
provided for by the English government in Portugal. 

Lord Whitworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobcir/A had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith scut Count IMtchcv to Paris to cuter into friendly 
negotiations with Bonaparte. In the meantime, the English had recourse to 
some now subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be administered, till the conclusion of a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and Naples.^ Paul had 
iilready named Bailli de la Fon*ettc for this purpose; but the hhiglish refused 
to acknowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans in Malta. 
Before this took, place, however, the emperor had come to issue with England 
on a totally different question. 

The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in oppo.sition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with nny power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had been relinquished by the cni])res8 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador fib her (jourl-; Paul now 
resumed the idea. Bonaparte intimaUnl hi.s concurrence, and Pfiul followed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, fis in this way ho had an o])])oi’tuiiity 
of exhibiting himself in the chariictor of an iuqxjrial protector of the weak, a 
defender of juaiice and right, and as the liead of a general alliiinco of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Prussia also now apneavod to do lioimigo to him, for the wesik 
king was made to believe, that by a close alliance botwison liusHia and Prance, 
he might be helped to an extension of tcrriU»ry and an iiicroaso of subjcsclH, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without war. which ho a])hoiTod Ixiyoml 
everything else. The first foundation, thoroforo, for an alliiuu;o betwocn ilns- 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Bcurnonvillc, the EnuKdi iiinbassiulor, 
was commissioned to ontor into negotiations with the Russifui iniuisUir You 
Ki’udener. Beurnonvillc promised, in Bonaparte’s name, that the RiiHsimi 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia would be nccoptcd, and tluit, in 
the question of compensations for the German jninccs particular regard would 
be had to the cases of Baden and Wiirtombojg. 

THE AHMED NEUTllALITY (1800 A.D.) 

As to the armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia could (;a.sily 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy; l)ut it Wfis luuoli 
more difficult for Sweden and Denmark, whoso mercluiiit sliips wore always 
accompanied by frigates, In case, thci-eforc. the neutral powiii'H (ijuik! to an 
underslandiiig that no raerclmnb vessels which were accompanied by a sliq.) of 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, lliis might at any Lime involve 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Uonmark, Hwciden, and 
Prussia, w'hich, under Paul’s protectorate, wei*o to coiicliulo an alliance for 
the protection of trading vessels beloii^ng to neutral powers ugaiast tlie arro¬ 
gant claims of England, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail u[)on the North 
Americans to join the alliance. They were the only ])[irtio.s wlio, l)y a spiunlie 
treaty in 1794, had acknowledged as a positive right wliat tiu) otlun-s only 
submitted to as an imfoimdcd pretension on the part of ICnglaiul. ()ii tiiat 
occasion the Americans had broken with the French Ilci)ubli(! on tlie .subj('ct 
of his treaty, and Barras and Talleyrand had boon shameless enough to pro¬ 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to effect a 
renewal of their old friendship with IVancc, which proposal, however, tho 
Mnencans treated with contempt. 
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On. tliG 30tli of Soptcmber, 1800, their tunbassadors concluded an agree¬ 
ment at Bonaparte’s country seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially to 
the resistance which all tlie neutral powera under the protectorate of the 
emperor of Uiissia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans firot of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a noulral cargo, except in cases wherc the ship was actually laden with goods 
contraliand of war. It was afterwards precisely defined what were to be 
coiisichired goods contraband of waj*. By the fourth article it was determined 
tliat neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships of war so 
detaining a merchantman with a view to search should remain at least at the 
distance of a cannon-shot, and only be allowed to send a boat with three men 
to examine the ship’s papera and cargo; and tliai in all eases in which a mer¬ 
chantman should be under convoy of a ship of war, no right of search should 
exist, bncaiiae tlie presence of the convoy should be regarded as a sufficient 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England and Denmark -were at 
open issue Goncerning this last point, the Americans would have been inevit¬ 
ably iiivoh^cd in the dispute hud tliey immediately ratified the treaty of 
Morfontaine: they wore, however, far too cunning to fall into this difficulty; 
and they did not theroiorc ratify the treaty till the Russian confederation 
had been dissolved. 

Sweden and Denmark had come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in J708 and 1790, w'hcn four frigates, two Swedish and two Danish, 
wore captured and brought into English ports. True, they were afterwards 
given up, hut without any satisfaction, for the English still insisted upon the 
right of search. Tlio dispute became most vehement in the case of the Danish 
frigate Frcya, ■which, together with the merchantmen under her convoy, were 
bvnuglit into an Englisli port, after a sharp engagement on the 25l]i of July, 
1800; and the English, aware of the hostile negotiations whicli were going on 
in the north, at once ucspatcliccl an expedition against Denmark. 

Bixteen English aliips of war suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unoxiieototlly threatened the harbour and city with a destructive Dom- 
bavdmoui, if Denmark did not at once acknowledge England’s right of search 
at soa. Had this acknowledgment been made, Bonaparte’s and the emporor’s 
plan would have boon frustrated in its very origin; but Denmark had the good 
lortuuo to possess, in its minister Bemstorff, the greatest diplomatist of the 
whole revolutionary cm, who contrived for that time to save Copenhagen 
without the surreuder of any rights. It was Cjuilc impossible to resist by force, 
but ho refused to enter upon the question of right or wrong; and in tlie agree¬ 
ment which ho signed with Lord Whitworth on the 25tli of August, 1800, he 
consented that in the ineantiiuc all occasion for dlspi^ite should be avoided, 
and thus tlie dilficulty be postponed or romoved. Denmark bound herself 
no longer to .send her incrcliantinen under convoy — whereupon the Freya, 
and tho vessels liy which she was accompanied, were .set at liberty. On this 
occasion tho emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
Whi(,wortli rejected his inlorfcrence or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on all tho Eiigli.sli ships in Russian porl^. 

llie news of tho ngreoment entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached Bt. Potcr.sbui'g, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
carried on merely in a dijilomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul put an 
end to this pnjicr war, when Yaubois, who had defended Malta since July, 
1798, agJiiiist tho English, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
Portuguese, at length ca];)iUilated, on tho 6bh of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naplca, to the promise which tlioy had made to tlie 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Perrette, whoin Paul had named as the repre¬ 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Paul's rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he not only laid 
an embargo upon three hundi-cd English ships then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
ko])ecks a day for their support. 

Lord Carysfort, tlic Englisli ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weelfs to obtain any answer from tlie Prussian govcrninont with respect to its 
cannection with the northern confederation, altliough ho iusistod strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish mintstcr, and Rosonkranz, the Danisli min¬ 
ister, had signed the agreement for an ai'incd neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17tli of December, ISOO, in St. Pcler.sl)iirg, and the Prussian 
minister, 7011 Luft, in the name of his king, had signiriocl his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to Ills demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haiigwitz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contcnls. The 
emperor of Russia was .so indignant at the ambiguilv that ho not only ex- 
prG.ssed liis feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited GustavusIV to St. Petersburg, whore 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St, Petorsbur^ at 
Christmas, 1800, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand mooting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with marks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the cud of Docember ho signed a 
new agreement, by whicli the objects of that of the lOth of the same month 
wore greatly enlarged. In the former alliauco defensive epiTations alone wore 
contemplated; but now offensive jneasurcs were nl.so agreed upon, with the 
veaevvatiou, indeed, if they should become necessary. Paul Look mc^asuvos 
to refit his fleet, and an army wos equipped which was to be ))laccd under the 
commands of Soltikov, Pahlen, amfluiUisov; the Danish licet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard th(i circum¬ 
stances as veiT favourable for gaining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himself consiclcrcd the state of affair.s so unfavoural)lo, tliat 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order to render a peace possible. This close oonhaleracy against 
England was, however, dissolved at Inc very moment in which the lirst coii.'’ul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of Russia. 

ASSASSINATION OF TAUI. (1801 A.U.) 

The catastrophe in St. Peteisburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several montlis pi-ovious to his murder, by the 
acts of violence and injustice which he suffered himself to commit, and by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all claaso.s of societ,y, from the 
empress and the grand duke down to the very lowest citizen. The, ei\ip(‘roi‘’H 
sober and rational iulcmls became progressively rarer, so that no man ms 
sure for an instant either of his place ordiis life; thousands of persons com¬ 
pletely innocent were sent to Siberia, and yet goodne.ss and mildm\ss iilU'r- 
natccl witli cruel severity. The emperor one while exhibited tlio most sirildng 
magnanimity, at another the meanest viudicUveness. 
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The beautiful and virtuous empress had patiently submitted to her hus¬ 
band s preferciice for the plain Nelidov, who at least treated her with honour 
and respect; but she was obliged also to submit to his attachment to Lopukhin, 
who continually provoked strife. She endured these things patiently, lived 
on good terms u'ilh t)ie emperor, ;^ept immediately under Ills chambers, and 
yet neither she nor her sons^ Alexander and Constantine, were able to escape 
the suspicions of his morbid mind. It was whispered, by persons in tne 
oonfulenoo of the oouit, that the emperor had said lie would send the empress 
to Kalamagan, in the govornmont of Astrakhan, Alexander to Sohlusselbunr 
iindConatantino to tho oitadcl of St. Petersburg, It is not worth while to inquire 
what truth there may Jiave been in these reports; everyone felt that the time 
had arrived to have recourse to the only means which can bo employed in 
despotic kingdoms for effecting a complete change in the measures of govetn- 
incnl. This means is the murder of the despot, which in such circumstances 
was usually effected in the Roman Empire by the Pretorians, in Constantinople 
by the Janizaries, or by a clamorous and infuriated mob, in St. Petersburg by a 
number of confedovaLed nobles; and in all these cases was regarded as a sort 
of necossaiy appendage to the existing constitution, 

llosioptohin, the minister, wlio had long possessed the emperor’s eon- 
fidoucQ, wn.s divSinissod and in disgrace; and Count Pahlen, who was at the head 
of the emperor’s dreadful police, was suddenly and excessively favoured. Re, 
too, observed, when lie had reached the highest pinnacle, that he began to be 
sasjicctod, The count was an Esthonian by birth, a man of a cold, deep, 
aiKi faitlilcjss disposition, and the instrument of all the cruelties and sevei’ities 
wliich lind liocn exercised by tlio cmjieror. He was also commander-in-chief 
of ulltlio troops in thocapital, and since the 10th of March had become a mem¬ 
ber of the ministry for foreign affaim. Up to thU period lie had been suc¬ 
cessful in disflovoi'ing and frusti’ating all iJie real or pi’etendcd attempts at 
dethroning the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him, because 
he know tnni Paul had called to his aid two formidable assistants, to use them 
against himself in case of necessity. The emperor had previcmsiy sent away 
from St, Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Arakteneiev, two oMiis most 
dreadful instruniouts of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even (laving tho mign of tho mild and clement emperor Alexander. 
Pahlen liail jn'cviously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty \Yere at that time 
collectod in St. Polersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
Pahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 

Valerian, Nicholas, and Plato Zubov Iiad fiist been publicly affronted by 
the ein[ifiror like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compulsory alisonce in Germany till they found a medium for securing the 
favour of tho only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
mcHliuiii was the French actress, Chevalier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(fonnorly a valet de chamlrre, but now adorned with all possible titles, lionoiins, 
and orclcn's, with the broad ribbon and stam of Europe), and through him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtained permission for the Zubovs to return to the 
court, and Plato hold Kutaisov bound by his expressed inteiiti()n of marrying 
the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been previously commanrlcr-in-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, I’eckon upon it with the p'eater certainty, 
as it liad been made discontented by the gross and ridiculous treatment of 
the generals of tho whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators in a plan for setting fiaide tho emperor were easily fomd 
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among the nobles, as soon as it becEunc certain that thcie was nothing to Tcav. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent ol iho two eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the mm'dcr, but mevcly of the removal of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the dcjoosiiion of liis fatlicr, as, however niuucrous Aloxauder’s 
failings in otho]’respects may have been, both lie and liis mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Pahlon undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far Uic best fitted, inasmuch as ho know nil the seorcts 
of the court, and combined nil power in himself; lie tlicrefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they Lhemsclvos 
were thicalened, and of the necesaity of deposing the emperor. He apiiears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that ho could only guard again.sL 
a greater evil by consenting to his father's dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the by llio 
con^Mratoi's. 

Tile emperor with hia family lived in the Mikhailov palace; iho 3rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the aceoniplishmont of the deed, for on that day 
the Scraonovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The. most 
distinguished men among the conspirators wcic tiio Zubov, Goiuunl Count 
Bonningsen, a Hanoverian, who liad disUnguished himself in iho Polish wars 
uiulcr Cnthoriue, Tcliitchakov, Tartaiinov, Tolstoi, Ia.ylivcl, lossolovitch, and 
TJvarov, together with Count Palilcn himself, who did not accompany tlic 
others into die emperor’s bcd-chainbcr, but bml taken his iiioaHures so skilfiilly 
that, if the cutorprise fmicd, he miglit apjicar as his delivoioi’. V('ry sliortly 
before the execution of the deed, Palileu conimuiiicaUHl tlio do.sign to Gonoral 
Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of Pioobrajonski guards, to Cloni'ral 1 )oporado- 
vitch, colonel of the Scinonovski guards. loKCtlicr with smuo fifty other oflicers 
whom he entertained on the night on which the murder was coinmiltod. 

On_tho_ evening before his death Paul received, when sitting at supper 
with his misLi'Css, a note from Prince Mechoinki, warning him of his daugor, 
and I'cvculiTig the names of tlie conspiralom. Ho handed it uuoiicned Lo 
Ivutaisov, saying ho \s^ould read it on the morrow. KuLaisov put it in his 
poekel, and left it there when ho changed hia drc.ss next day to (lino with the 
emperor. Ho turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sont for him in u 
hurry, and tlio trembling coiu’ticr came back without the lei(.cr on which ko 
much depemled. On the night of the 31x1 Paul went early to bed; soon after¬ 
wards tliG conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of wliieii wti.s 
opened to them in compliance wiUi the demiuul of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretenclGcl that he was come to make his report Lo the emperor. 
A Cossack vmo guarded the door of tho hodrooiu oiTcred roslsiiiuce mid way 
out down. The conspirators rushed in and found tiic bod imipty. [fo lia.y 
escapedus, cried some of them. “That he has not," said Boimigscn. "No 
weakness, or I will put you all lo death.” Putting hw limid on tbo bod-elotlu'S 
and feeling them warm, he observed that tlu* cuqicror eoiihl not lie far u(f, 
and presently he discovered Iiim crouching behind a screen. The eouHiiiralors 
required him, to sign his abdication, lie refused, a conllict ciiHUcd; ii 
was passed rouiul Im iicck, and l\e was slvmigled aflcr a dvspttviAu 

Alexander was seized with the most passionate grief wluui lie hiiiriKul at 
what a price he had acquired Uio crown. He had supped until hiM fallun' at 
nine 0 clock, and at eleven he took possession of the onnhro. by a documout 
winch had been drawn up and signed Uvo houm and a half previoiialy. The 
most dreadful tiling of all, however, was that ho was obligctl not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov and Pahlcn, to remain about his person, 
but to allow them to shai'e the administration of tiie empire between them. 
It was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very different views, by which means he was first enabled to remove Pahlen, 
and afterwards Zubov also. Tlieir associates, however, remained, and at a 
later period wo shall find Count Benmngsen at the head of the army which 
was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 

Paul was twice married: by bis first wife, Nathalie Alexeievna, princess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, be had no family; by his second, Marie 
Pcodorovna, princess of Wurtcmboig, who died in 1828, lie had ten cliilclren, 
the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the imperial tlnone. 


Tina ACCiiasiON op apkxander i (isoi a,i>.); lua eaupt reforjis 

The accession of Alexander was hailed wnth sincere and universal delight, 
not only as an escape from the wretehctl and extravagant reign of Paul, but 
as tlio opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long been anxiously 
fixecl on Ills heir. The new monarch was twenty-five years oT ago, of majestic 
figuj'o and noblo coimlonanco, tliough lus features were not perfectly regular. 
He posscssocl an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most winning grace of 
mnnucr, “Stillj" says M. Tliiers, “there might be discerned in him traces of 
liorodilnry infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible, was con¬ 
tinually impressed with the most coutraiy ideas. Ba\t this remarkable prince 
was not ulwaya led away Ijy such momentary impulses; he united with ins 
oxLcnsivo ancl vomatilo coinprchonsion a profound scerctiveuess which banled 
the closest observation. He was well-meaning, and a dissembler at the same 
lime.” Napoleon said of him at St. Holcim, “The emperor of Russia po^^sea 
abilities, grace, and information: lie is fascinating, but one cannot trust hiiti; 
ho is a true Greek of the Lower Empire; ho is, or i)rotcnds to be, a metaphysi¬ 
cian; his faults are those of his education, or of his preceptor. Wt? discus¬ 
sions iiavo t not Iiacl with himf He mainiamed tiiat hereduary right was an 
abuse, and I liad to expend all my eloquence and logic during a full liour to 
prove that hcicdiiary I'iglit mainiivina the ropo^ and happmeas ol nations. 
Perhaps he wished to my.stify mo; for ho is cunning, false, and skiliui. 

In the beginning of Aloxaudei-'s reign reform succeeded reform, and au 
Europe applauded. He quicldy put n sto]) to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vcMom which Auil hail introduced. Ho disgraced f e instrumenta 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; ho the 

iiiiuHtico which had been committed; he once more abolished the tenime 
ficcrot inquisition, l)ut, wc already said, it was agam 
successor. He instituted a permanent council, and contciiiplatcd tlie com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed tiie 
rigour of the censorship of the press, and granted Permission to introduce 
foreign works. Ho reduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court, ancl 
ill the first year of his reign he abstained from exacting the mermbs for ms 
army, an exiiciioii odious to those whom it affects, and therefore often accom¬ 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most diligently io affaim, and laboured almosUs mucu 
MS his grandmother, who had dcvolcd too lioure to the ® 

when her ministers came to confer Avith her. He required 
from all the liigher officer of state; and 

to be piibl isheeb a thing never before heard of in Russia. He abolished pums 
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ment. by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
declared that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the reform 
of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convicted of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high court of justice, 
and divided it into seven departments in order to provide against the slowness 
of law proceedings; and rc-ostnblished the commission which had been ap¬ 
pointed by Cadierine for the compilation of a code. Ho applied himself 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
and extended and improved the communication in the interior of his empire. 
He did much to promote general education, and established several new uni¬ 
versities with lai'ge numbers of subsidiary schools. He permitted every sub¬ 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in life, regardless of restraints 
formerly imposed with respect to rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. lie pernaitted his nobles to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the bojia fide property of ti\c fieri purchaBov — a nicasuro 
by which he fondl}' lioped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under his auspices that his mother, Marie Feodorovna, founded nianv 
hospitals and educational iji^jUtutcs, both for noldcs and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 

One of the first acts of Alexander’s roign was to give orders that the Bvillsh 
sailors who had been taken from the ^lips lakl untlcr secjiicHtration, and 
marched into the interior, should bo set at liberty and carefully comliicted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had beem sovin-ally taken. 
At the same time all prohibitions against the export of corn wore removetl — 
a measure of no small importance to the fainiahm^ population of tho British 
Isles, and hardly less material to tho gorged proprietors of Russian produce. 
The young emperor shortly after wrote a letter with his own hand to the king 
of England, expressing in the wannest terms his desire to re-establish the 
amicable relations of the two enmircs; a declaration wliich was received with 
no less joy in London than in St. retersbuig. The British cabinet inmiodlalely 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of Juno a treatv 
was concluded, which limited and defined the right of scarcli, and which 
Napoleon denounced as " an igiiomiuimis treaty, equivalent to an admisBion 
of the sovereignty of the seas in tho British parliameiil, and the slavery of all 
other states." In the same year (October 4-8) Aloxando]' also coiududed 
treaties of peace with France and Spain; for between Rus.sia and tho former 
power there had previously existed only a cessation of ho.stiIities, without any 
written convention. 


THE INCOIlPORATtON OF GEORGIA 

The incorporation of Georgia with tho empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consiimmatetl in 
this year. The people of Georgia have always had a high reputation for valour, 
but at the end of the sovenlecnth century they suffered immonBoly from tho 
Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Georgia, not Bufliciontly indeed 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiftis, but tmitc enough to i)rovo to tho 
country that, onco under the Rus.sian i*ulo, it would be safe from the Mussul- 
mans. Alexander’s manifesto of tire 12tli of September, 1801, Kiiya that ho 
accepts the weight of the Georgian Llirone, not for tlie sake of extending the 
empire, already so large, but only from Iiumanityl Even in Russia very few 
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could believe that the Georgians surrendered themselves to the czar from a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of the superiority of the Russian rule, and of 
its ability to make the people happy; to disabuse themselves of any such 
notion, they had but to look at the queen of Georgia, Maria, who was detained 
at St. Petersburg, in the Taurie palace — a name tliat might well remind her 
of the treacherous acquisition of another kingdom. She rode through the 
streets in one of the court carriages, and her features expressed great affliction. 
The covering which she wore on her head, as usual in Georgia, prevented the 
people from seeing the .scars of the sabm wounds she had received before she 
ciuittod the country. Her consort, George XIII, had bequeathed the kingdom 
to the Russians, but she pi’oteated against the act; and ^vlien the Russian 
colonel Lazarev came to caiiy her 
away to St. Petersburg, she refused 
to go with him. Ho was about to use 
violence, but the queen took out a 
poniard fi’om her bosom and stabbed 
liim. The interpreter drew liis sabre 
and gave liei* several cuts on the head, 
so that she fell down insensible. 


RUSSIA JOINS THE TIIIRl) COALITION 

ConcuiTGiitly with his domestic 
reforms, Alexander occupied himself 
in an oxtoiisivo scries of negotmtions, 
leaving for their object tlie general 
sottlomcnb of Europe upon such new 
bases as the results of the la.st war hod 
rendered necessary. In ii^irticular, he 
was engageil as joint arbiter with 
Bonaparte in the matter of the in- alexandbh i 

demnmmtions io bo made to those 
princes who had lost a part or the 

whole of tlieir possessions b;y the cession of tlie loft bank of the Rhine. 
Alexander was secretly dissatisfied with the part he was made to play in 
these U’ansaction.s, for the authority which he shared in appearance with 
Bonaparte, was in reality monopolised by the latter. Ho abstained, however, 
from romonslruLiiig, coutenting himself for the present with the outward show 
of respect paid to his empire, and with a precedent which, added to that of 
Te.schon, c8tabii.shod in future the right of Russia to mix itself up in the affairs 
of Germany. The Peace of Ainiensbetwccn France and England was broken, 
and a war was declared on the 18th of May, 1803, between the two powers, 
whicli wa.s ultimately Lo involve the whole of Europe. Meanwhile, many 
cases were arising to increase Alexander’s displeasure againstBonaparte. 

The relations between Rus-sia and Fiunce were at this time of such a nature 
tliat the llusHian chancellor, Voronizov, said plainly, in a note of the ISfch of 
July, that if the war wore to be prolonged between France and England, 
Rirssfa wouki be canipel/ed finally to take part in it. Before this declaration 
on the part of Russia, Bonaparte had a scene with Markov, which alone might 
woll have caused a I'lipture. He addressed the Russian ambassador, in a 
public audience, so rudely and violently that even Bignon, who is disposed to 
worship Bonajmrte as a clemi-god, is obliged to confess that his hero entirely 
lost hia dignity, and forgot his position. 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left hia secretary of legation, 
D’Oubril, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, Iniwovcr, foresaw 
a breach at no very distant period; and Russia had already, in Llic autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to bo done with Pruasia, entered into a closer con¬ 
nection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Demnai'k, for the purpose of libcrLiting Hanover, 
was spoken of. This was the state of afifaiis at the beginning^ of 1S04; tlio 
murder of the duke d’Enghien brought matters to a crisis. Tlie inDilun* of 
the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to evciy thing jn'ocetuling from 
Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spiiit of the oiniieror, like that of all 
persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
Prom the beginning of 1804, he bad no further political reasons for keeping 
up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gavc himsclf up entirely to 
his natural feelings on lieaiing of the catastrophe at Viiiccmnes. 

By the declarations intei'changed between the courts of St. Pcitevsburg and 
Berlin (May Srd and 24tli, 1805), it was agreed tluit they flliould not allow the 
French ti'oops in Germany to go beyond tho frontier of Ilanovor; luul that 
should this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to rci^cl 
such an attempt. A convention was also signed between llussia ami Austria 
before the end of the year, and they n^i'ced to sot on foot an army of 850,OOO 
men. England, under the administration of AVilliam Pitt, acld(?d her strengih 
to these combinations, and united the several powers in a thirtl coalition for the 
purpose of wresting from Franco the comilrioa suliduoil by it since 1702, 
reducing that Idiigdoin within its ancient limits, and finally intvodiiciug ulIo 
E urope a general system of public right. Tho plan was tlio same a.s tliiiL 
which ten years aftciwarcis was executed by the Grand Alliaiuse; [\> failoil in 
1805, because tho participation of Prussia, on wliich tho allie.s luul reckoned, 
was, from the most ignoble motives, withheld. 

The negotiations of the several treaties connoctoil with tho fioalltioii, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Ti-oaty of St. Pelemliurg 
(August 11th), between Great Britain and llu.s.sia, it agreed that Alex¬ 
ander shaalcl malce anothec* aliempt for anmiging nuUtoi'H udih Bo/tupm'fi:', 
80 as to prevent the war. The Russian minister NovosilUov was .sent Lo Iku’is 
by way of Berlin, where ho received the passports procured for him from tho 
French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, oixlers nnuduMl him 
from St. Petersburg, countermanding Ins journey. 'I’luj annexation of tho 
Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment wlion tho allii's wore making 
conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared lo the emperor too .serious an 
outrage to allow of his prasecuUng further iiugotiatioiis, War was con-sm 
qucntly resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF AUSTUllUTZ (1805 A.D.) 

Napoleon seemed lo be wholly intent on his dasigu of invading I'liigland. 
Part of his troops had already embarked (August 27th), when on a suddisi llu! 
camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put in mart'll Loirards tlu' 
Rhine, which mer it passed -within a month after, Austria had s(!t on foot 
three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; liis hroUior 
John was stationed -with the second anny on the 'fyrol; and the tliird was 
commanded nominally by the archduke Fi’cderick, tho omporor’.s cousin, 
but in reality by General Mack. Tho first Ruiisiau army uiulor Jvutiisov luul 
arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all husLc. It was followed 
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by another under Michelson. Tlie Russian troops in Dalmatia were to attempt 
a landing in Italy. 

Mack having crossed the Inn (September 8tli), and entered Swabia, Napo- 
Icon^s plan was to cut him off from the amiy of Kutiisov, which was marching 
through Austria. In this lie succeeded by a violation of the Prussian territory. 
Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and Bernadette, who had con¬ 
ducted nil army into Franconia, where tliey were joined by the Bavarians, 
traversed the country of Anspacn, and thus came on tho rear of the Austrian 
army (October 6th). From that date, scarcely a day passed without a battle 
favourable to tlie French. Several Aastrian divisions were forced to lay down 
their aims. Mack, who bad tin-own himself into Ulm, lost all resolution, and 
capitulateil with 25,000 men (October 19th). Mack’s army was thus totally 
di.spersed, except 6000 cavaliy, with which the archduke Ferdinand had 
opened himself a passage through Franconia, and 20,000 men, with which 
Kienmnyer had retired to Braiinau, where he was met by the vanguard of 
Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repassed 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 
Moravia. A few days after (November 13th), Vienna fell into the hands of 
tho French. The Austrians had renounced tho design of defending their 
capital, but rlocidccl that tlic pa.ssagc of tho river sho^d be disputed. 

Vienna is ailuaiod at .some distance from the Danube, which flows to the 
right of the cjity between wooded island.s. The Austrians had placed explosive 
iimt(ii‘ials under the floorings of the wooden bridge which crosses the several 
arms of tho rivor, and wero i-eady to blow it up the moment tlie French should 
show ihomsclvos. They kept themselves in readiness on the left bank, with 
thoir artillery posted, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Count 
Aucral^firg. Tlic French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata¬ 
gem. Murat. Lannes, Bclliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, ci'ossocl the bridge, told the Austrians that an ai’mistice was agreed on, 
and asked to sco their general. He was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
oflicors kept tiro Austrian gunners in convensation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the woods, seize tho 
cannon, and di.sarjn the artillei^ncu. The Austrian commander who had 
come to tlic spot just at tho critical moment^ foil completely into tlie trap. 
He himself led the French column over the bridge, and ordered the Austrian 
ti'oop.s to be drawn up on parade to receive them ns Mends. The possession 
of the Inidgc afforded tho French troops the means of reaching Znaim sooner 
limn ICuiuHov, and thus preventing his junction with Buxhovden. 

Meanwhile, Ak^xaiider had gone to Berlin, to exert his personal influence 
over the timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his wretched neutral 
policy, in wliicli there was neither honour, honesty, nor safety. Alexander 
was warmly sceontlcd by the beautiful queen of Prussia, and by the archduke 
Anthony, who ari’ivod at tho same time on a sjjeoial mission from Vienna. 
Ib’cnch influence rapidly declined in Berlin; Duroc left it on the 2nd of Noveni- 
ber, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days previously, 
either from the king or the emperor; and on the following day a secret con¬ 
vention was -signed between the two monarchs for the regulation of the affairs 
of Europe, and the election of a barrier against the ambition of the French 

The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, aiul with a seci-et determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted witli the notification of it to Napoleon, with autliority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of Uio former friendsliip and alliance of the 
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Prussian nation; bub in case of refusal, to declare war, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the tSth of December — when they would be 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temporising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards tlio Danube, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while 80,000 discipBned veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the 

Rhine. . », , , 

A clmractenstio scone took place at Potsdam during Alexanders visit, 
Tlie king, the queen, and tlie emperor went one night by torchlight into the 
vault where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face wos bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he clnspcfl 
him in his arms, and together they sivorc eternal amity: never would they 
separate their cause or tlieir fortunes. Tilsit soon sltowcd wlmt was tho value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was taken. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kieumayev and 
Kiitusov from Pnssaii to Krems, the imprudence of Mortior, who liad crossed 
to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to eiigagommits at Stoiii 
and Dirnstein, in wliich the French lost more men than llicy cycr acknowl¬ 
edged. Mortier's army of 30,000 men consisted of three divisions, under 
Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumoucoau. This army had positive orders 
to keep always near to the main body, which was pursuing its marcli along 
the light bank, and never to advance beyond it. Kiitusov had long rotroati'd 
on the right bank; but on the 9tli of November ho crossed to the left at Oreiii, 
as before mentioned, and lay in the neighbourhood of Krems, when Movti(n‘’H 
troops advanced. The French divisions maiutained the distauco of a whole 
day’s march one from another, because they thought tlicy wore following ii 
fleeing army; but between Dirnstein and yioiii they fell in with tlio wliok 
Russian army, 20,000 strong, at a place where the French were oiiligeil to pass 
through a frightful ravine. On me UUi of November, Movlier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan’s division alone; but near Dirnstoiu (twenty 
hours from Vienna), he got into a narrow way, cnclo.sc<l on both .siiI(‘H by a lino 
of lofty walls, and there suffered a drciiclful loss. Wlicn the French, ulioiil 
noon, at length supposed themselves to have gained some advantagi', the 
Russians received reinforcements, outflanked the French, cut them olT, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s oomo up at tho 
decisive moment. The latter division had also sufTcied .severely on tlu' same 
day. Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortior, whoso niimliors 
were being rapidly diminished, mid his canuoii taken, tho Aiistriim gimoral 
Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the conlost was as muidoroiiH an 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and tho French forced their -way out. 

Kutusov, on his march lo Znaim, was overtaken by the van of tlio Frouoh, 
under Belliarcl, near Ilollabmnn; and everything doi>ondud on doiiiiiiing tho 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for gelling in adviiivc(’. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six lIiou.sand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Bagration, ami had somo 
thoiLsand Austrians and a number of Russians under hi.s immedialo eom- 
maiicl. lie occupied the village of Schongraben, in tbc roar of Iho IbiAsijrn.s, 
and in the very centre of thoir line of march. BclUard ought to liav(* tiUacked 
him first; but as his corps was not superior in luunlier to tiiat of Bagration, 
he had again recourse to the expedient which he had already tried, with .siuili 
signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. lie enlored into a parley; di'chiroil 
that peace with Austria was already concluded, or ag good ns concludc'd; 
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assured them that hostilities henceforth affected the Russians alone; and by 
such means induced Nostitz to be guilty of a piece of treachery unparalleled 
in -war. Nostitz, with his Austrians, forsook the Russians, even those whom he 
had under hia own command; and they being unable to maintain the village of 
Schongraben, it was taken possession of without a shot; and Bagration and 
Kutusov seemed lost, for MuraVs whole army was advancing upon them. 

In the meantime the Russians at Hollabninn extricated themselves from 
their difficulty; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, but 
knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were pursued, as Belliard 
liad deceived the Austrians. Eor this purpose, they availed themselves of the 
presence in Kiitusov’s camp of Count von Winzingerode, the adjutant-general 
of the emperor of Russia, who had been employed in all the last diplomatic 
military ncgotialions in Berlin. Murat having sent his adjutant to call upon 
Kutusov, wiosc line of march had come into me power of the enemy, in con¬ 
sequence of Nostitz’s treachery in capitulating, the Russian general assumed 
the appenmnee of being desirous to negotiate, and Winzingerode betook him¬ 
self to the Ercnch camp. Belliard and Murat, without taking the trouble to 
inquire what powcTB tlic count and Kutusov had to conclude a treaty which 
should be gcnerallv binding, came to an agreement with Winzingerode, by 
virtue of wiich all the Russians, within a certain number of days, were to 
evacuate every part of the Austrian territory. This capitulation was to be 
sent to the omporor Najwleon, at Schonbrunn, for confirmation; and to tliis 
condition there was necessarily attached another, for the sake of which Kutu- 
aoY had commenced the whole affair. Tliere was to be a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties till the arrival of Napoleon's answer; and it was agreed that in the mean¬ 
time both parties should remain in their then positions. 

Bagration, with seven or eight thousand Russians, complied with this 
condition, and remained in his position at Hollabninn, because he could be 
observed by the French; but Kutusov, with all the rest of the ai'inY,_ which 
lay at a greater distance, quietly continued his route to Znaim; and this, with 
a full knowledge of the danger of Bagration being afterwards overwhelmed 
by a fluporior force. On being made acquainted witli tlio capitulation, Napo¬ 
leon was enraged, for he immediately perceived how grievously hia brother- 
in-law had suffered himself to bo deceived; and he ordered an immediate 
attack. This was indeed made; but eighteen hours had been irreparably lost, 
and Kutusov gained two marches on Murat; the whole French army, above 
thirty thousand strong, therefore fell upon Bagration. 

Bagration, who had still with him the Austrian regiment of hussars of tlio 
erown-princc of Homburg, commanded by Baion von Mohr, offered a viprous 
resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight thousand men. 
The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was stationed the corps 
which was to fall upon Bagration's flank; die consequence was, that this 
corps was thrown into confusion, and the Russians opened up a way forthem- 
flolves at the point of the bayonet. The Russian general, it is true, was obliged 
to leave his cannon in the hands of his enemy, and lost the half of his force; it 
must, however, always bo regarded ns one of the most glorious deeds of the 
whole campaign, that, after thine days’ continued fighting, lie succeeded in 
joining the main body under Kutusov, at his headquarters at Wischau, 
belwoen Briuin and Oliniitz, and, to the astonishment of all, with one-bali 
of his little army. FiVen the French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, 
that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded. ^ ^ < ■ r j 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a junction had 

n, 17, — voij. xYii. 2o 
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been formed by Biixliovden’s army, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thcucefovwavd assumed tho 
chief command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Bruun, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage¬ 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation in which lie then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
or the Russians, who were ea^r for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabinet and tixe cowardice of the king, as well 
as the fears and irresolution of tlie poor emperor Fraiici.s, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contributed more to the success of Napoleon’s 
plans respecting Prussia, Germany, and Italy, than his vicLorios in the field. 

A glance at the situation of affaim at the time of the battle of AusterliiiJ 
will show at once how easily he miglit have been stopped in his career. Tliero 
was nothing Napoleon feaicd more than that the Russians should march cither 
to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagnmout; ho there' 
fore took means to ascoriain the characters and views of the personal attend' 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when ho had learned that 
young men of foolhardy dispositaona had the preponfleraucc in his councils, 
he formed hia plans accordingly. He first advanced from Brlinn to Wisehau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourliood of Briimi. as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as wcl| as Napoleon, 
appeared aerloualy desirous of a peace; but the former was oliligod to propose 
conditions which tho lattor could not possibly ncoopt; mid Napoloon wished 
iii’sb completely to sot tho omporor Francis froo from tho Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before ho camo to an agrconionb with him, As Count 
Stadion, who came to the hcadqunrlera of the French on tho 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, with Qiulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, wn« a sworn onomy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, unci had, moreover, boon very instru¬ 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap¬ 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good onren for tho favourablo is-suo 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were tho same as had boon con¬ 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French wove 
to evacuate Germany and Italy. When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwai'ds 
duke of Rovigo), tho head of his gendarmerie police, imdcr protoiioe of corn- 
pliinenting the emperor Alexander, it was iiidtsputably a great part of this 
envoy’s object, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opinions and tho loading clini'notor.s during the 
three days of his sojourn in the cmjicror's camp, yavaiy wn-s very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
that it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the emperor Alexander wished 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitsi in Briinn. The hint was flunicient 
to induce Savary to decline the company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of tho Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the lluasians, and that on 
this account embassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun¬ 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was Hont again 
to the enemy's camp to propose an interview between Napoleon and Lho 
emjseror of Russia. The interview wag declined; but Prince Dolgoruki was 
sent to propose conditions to Napoleon. The lattor did not allow him to 
come into his camp, but received liim at tlic outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for theii- third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce Bonaparte to the greatest perplojdty, by taking up a strong position 
in Hungary or Upper Silesia, or remaining quietly upon the heights of Pratzen, 
the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that want had 
reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for them to 
remain. Cei'taiii it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn down from, 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Brunn, where the talents of their 
generals were unable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleon could not 
immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountains, The 
Frencli allege, that Napoleon had long before fixed upon the very place in which 
the Russians offered him battle at Austerlitz, on the 2n.d of December, as his 
battle-field, and laid all his plans accordingly. The possession of the heights 
of Pratzen was regarded by those skilled in strategy as the key of this battle¬ 
field, The Russians were in full possession of these heights, with all their 
force, on the 1st of December; on the 2nd they descended from them, when 
Bonaparte drew back one of the wings of his tumy. He had long calculated 
on gaining tho victory by the possession of these heights, and thus rendering 
the retreat of the Russi.ans impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the 
very opening of the battle, to seize upon them. 

A column of tho third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 
Miohelson, just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also called 
to his aid Bernadotte’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on their march 
from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any claim to 
tho reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation to his 
army shows his full confidence in his own superiority, as well ns in that of his 
generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fully realised on the bloody 
field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December. 


TUB CAMPAIGN OP BYLAU AND PRIBDLAND (180(5-1807 A.D.) 

After tho defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, wliether 
sincere or not ia uncertain, for n reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 
ID’Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty 
with the French plenipotentiary, General Clarke (July 20th, 1806). But 
Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded his powers. 

Prussia now suffered tho just consequences of her policy. Disappointed 
in her hojics of acquiring Hanover, the reward for wJiioh she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid duo to lier by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auei'stadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, under Bennigsen and Buxhovden, could anive to save her. The 
Rnssians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss cif blood on both 
sides. The French spent the whole of a December night ■without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in mailing an advance of eiglit miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle, Marshal 
Lannes and other generals wore several -times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the Rus- 
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sians, after having maintainetl their ground on a parb of the fieUI, retreated 

tlie next day. , „ . , , i , 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Beunigsen boastod, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed commander- 
iu-cl\ief, waa very doubtful, on the other luiiid, Piincc Galitzin completely 
defeated the Fiencli at Golyinin, on the very clay on which they were to attack 
Bnxhbvdeii, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the move glorious, inaa- 
inucJi as the Russians were less niiincrous than their oppononts, Tlio I'Vcncli, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery; and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the event. The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations impossible for some weeks. Bciinigscn 
retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards still farther; whilst the French, under 
Ncy and Bernadotte, were scattered in the counliy on the faHhor side of th(5 
Vistula, in wliich Hey at lengtli pushed forward ns far ns Ilcilsbcrg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigson and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme cast to tlio west. 
In the east, the straggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps 
a Russian, under Essen, and a Frencli, first under Lannos, and then imdor 
Savary. This l^loody stnigglo, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war, Bennigson no sooner learned that Ncy had scattered liis troop.s widely 
over the country on tlie farther side of the Vistula, than lie broke up Ina 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bcrimdottc, wlio was near, could 
come to his relief; but ho was too late. Ncy had already rotreated wJiou 
Bervnigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, bcicause Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which ho was tJircalennd, sent him orders to 
retreat, wliich arrived on the very day on which he was to )?o attacked hy the 
Russians, or tliat General Markov was at first too eager, and Bonnigsen aftoi*- 
wards too irresolute. Noy luckily marched from Ileilsborg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Jlornadotto was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On rocoiviiig 
news of Bennigsen’a march, the French emperor had sent orders l.o ivll his eoipa 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so talcou Ills mcasines, tliat 
liefore the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of llio 
French would fall upon their loft flank, whilst they wore on thoiv march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigson quite to tlio Vistula; ami 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the loft of the 
Russians. 

The despatch conUuning these orders for Bernadotte foil into the hands 
of the Russians, through the incxpcricnco of the ofTiccronLi’iistod with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. Thus warned of tho impoiid- 
iiig danger, and finding themselves piusscd on all .sides, they allowed thoir 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into tlio hands of tho ononiy, 
and thereby escaped bemg surrounded. After considerable sacvificeH, they 
succeeded, on the Cth of Februaiy, in maching tho Prussian town of ICyluu, 
which is only nine hours’ distance from Kbnigslierg. Soiilt aLiaidccul thoir 
rear, on the low hills behind the town, on the 7th, ami drove them in; on tho 
following day a general engagement took place. Tho honour of tlui viidory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who sliavod in the battk5> 
It is not less ceriaiii, however, that the whole advantage acenuid to tho French, 
who, indeed, admit that the battle was one of tbo moat dreadful roconUul in 
history. The Frciicli accuse Bernadotte of liaving, by his delay, provonUid 
the victory from being complete; whilst the Rasaiaiia aixj just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with liis Prussians, saved theh wing from utior defeat. Thu 
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number of deaths in the battle, and on the 4ay preceding it, was immense. 
Great numbexs fell, not by tlie sword, but by cold, want, and excessive exertion! 
Whole battalions and regiments of the French —as, for example, that of 
Colonel S6mel6 — were literally annihilated. Few prisoners were made, 
becaiiso the wliole battle was fought with the bayonet. 

The royal family of Prussia was placed in a very melancholy position by 
the issue of the battle, for they were obliged, in the middle of winter, to flee to 
Menel, where they found themselves among Russians, of whom theh- own 
emperor alleged, that^ notwithstanding his despotic power, he was not able to 
restrain their barbarity^ or to put a stop to their rapacity. Here, in the 
farthest corner of Prussia, they received news every month of the fall of one 
fortress after aiiotlier, or of fomed contributions levied upon their people. 

The French army also retired after the battle of Eylau as well as the Rus¬ 
sians. Bennigacn marched towards IConigsberg, and although Bertluer, on 
the morning of the 7th, wrote to the empress tliat they would be in Konigs- 
berg with their army on the following day, the French, nevertheless, drew off 
nearer to the Vistula. Nothing important was undertaken by either party 
for some months, but vigorous prcpai-ations were made for a new struggle; 
^vhilst new means were tried to prevent Prussia from taking any energetic 
measures — that is, from forming a close union witli England and Russia. 
The king hesitajed between the bold advice of Harclonberg and his friends, 
and the unconditional submission to the will of Napoleon, wliich was recom¬ 
mended by YOU ZastvoY. Tlie Russians wove thoroughly diBsatisfied wiUx 
the Englisli, and complained of being very badly supported by them; they 
sufforccl want of all kinds, wore worse treated in many places in Pnissia than 
the Fi’onoh, and even borrowed 660,000 dollam in coin from the king of 
Prussia. 

Harclcnborg, who accompanied hismastw to Tilsit, succeeded in having a 
new treaty ontcred into at Bartenslcin between Russia and Prussia. Its 
pvinciplo was the s(uno os that of the agreement made on the 12th of October^ 
of th(5 pi’ccetling year, at Grodno,^ by virtue of which the emperor bound him¬ 
self to support tbo causo oi tbokmgmVb tdWm iorttiS. In tWs treaty, 
not only promised, just as if they were before Paris, tlmt Prussia should receive 
back all that had been lost, but it was formally determined what was to be 
done with the conquests wrested from Franco, and how even tlio left bank of 
llic Rhino was to be partitioned among the allies. 

Alxout this time Bciinigscn was appointed commander-in-chief of tha 
Russian armies; Imt he is generally accused of incapacity, and fearful descrip¬ 
tions arc given of the disordeib, fraud, and embezzlement which prevailed, 
luid of the plunder and barbarity which they practised against unfortunate 
Prussia. The emperor Alexander, as soon as he an'ived at the aimy, did 
every tiling in his power to restore order; he was able, however, only to remedy 
siuglo abu.scs; oven Nioholas, who iniinifcstod a degree of severity from which 
Aloxandor shrank back, was not able to roaoh the source of the evil. Towards 
the end of May, Boimigson thought his troops already sufficiently reinforced 
t.o make an attack upon Uie French, and drive them across the Vistula; whilst 
the coiubiucd army of English, Swedes, and Prussians, were to make an attack 
from Pomerania. The French army, lying from Dantzic to the Narev, was 
hrouglit, before the beginning of June, when the campaign commenced, to 
160,000 men, whose pay and suslcnaiico were drawn from the requisitions and 
contributions miposed on Pnisaa. In April, 1807, the French senate passed 
a deerco levying 80,000 eonscnpls, 00,000 of whom were to be immediately 
sent to the army; and the Poles, too, deceived by the hope of the restoration 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 men. among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus¬ 
ively of nobles who volunteeind their servico, although Napoleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of the Vistula. 

As soon as Bennigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in advance towards the Vistula, a scries of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau* on the 9Lh, the main body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Hcilsberg, and on the 10th the 
Prencli made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soulb and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force tlie Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards lieard, at Wclilnu, that tho French had soparatod 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13lh, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel about beforo Wohlau, and attack the 
French. By tliis step, as all writers admit,^ he gave himself into tho hands of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The po-sition taken up by Bennigsen was such ns to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for ho had the Alio in his roar, 
and a marsh on ono flank. Napoleon toolc advantage of this mistake, as 
usual; and the ordoi's which he issued beforo the l)attIo prove that he was suro 
of the victory. About five o’clock in the evening of the idth of Juno, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was liiuvoly maintained on 
both sides, and both armies suffered great loss. The hhonch accounts exag¬ 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into tho battle of Friodland, 
as well as tho number of prisoner: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were cither killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friodland, there was no longer any account to bo taken 
■of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune tlmt rucIi a sovoroign 
,aa Alexander reigned in Russia, otherwise Pimsia would have boon wholly lost. 
Lestoeq^ with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross tho Haff to Momol; 
and their magazines, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, which tho English liad sent oy soa to 
IConigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of Iho French. Bennigsen 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of tho Alio; ho i)asscd tho Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned clown tho bridge behind him; immodiatoly after¬ 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Priis.sian fortresRCS, Uolhcrg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some wcoIcr^ and (Traudeiiz 
was saved merely by the peace. The treaty with England, which iho PniHSUvii 
minister signed in London on the 17Ui of Juno, and by which .Cl,000,000 
sterling was promised in subsidies, came too late. 

Schladon informs us that all those who were about tho king of Prussia lind 
SO completely lost courage, that Von Hardcnbcrg, Voii Stein, Von Scliladon 
himself, and many others who recommended pcrsovcmncc. found nono ii])on 
whom they could reckon. With respect to the Russians, lie informs us tliat 
there was a party who assumed a tliiuatcning juspoct —that the army was 
dissatisfied with tho war — that the grand duko Coiiaianiino behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to bo used as an 
instrument for working on the fears of his brother Alexander. On the 7th of 
June, the oniperqr manifested a disposition altogether contrary to the agree¬ 
ments and partition-projects of the convention of Barlonatein. ITo was dis¬ 
satisfied with England, and perceived that the Aualriaus liad no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and ho was, therefore, desirous, ns much as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He proposed a truce for him¬ 
self, with a clause that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each for themselves 
respecting the conditions. Napoleon having entertained the proposal, Russia 
agreed, that during the continuance of the truce, the French should retain 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok. The agree¬ 
ment was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks' notice of the renewal of hostili¬ 
ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granted to Prussia, the French 
remained in possession of the whole kingdom; and tlie few fortresses which 
were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works, ammuni¬ 
tion, or provisions. Blucher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliary forces 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peace wag to 
be negotiatetl at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the town was to be 
declared neutral.^ 

Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit (1807 A.D.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers would allow, to give all 
possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adversary. 
With this object, in the middle of the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, a raft was 
constructed, oa which were two pavilions, covered in white cloth. The one 
which was clostined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and was 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for their 
suites. On the fi'ontals of the pavilions wem painted in green, on the Rus¬ 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards Tilsit an N of equal 
size. To the annoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick Wil¬ 
liam III was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The French 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. “All this armv,” writes an 
oyc-witnos.s, “awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thunder- 
bearing SGini-divinity, in order to greet him at the moment of his swift passage 
to the wlmrf.’-’ Thocesands of Che inhabiCante of Tilsit and French soldiera 
covered Uie high left bank of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 
of armies, the lilcc of whom had never been seen or heard of since the times 
of Alexander the Groat and Julius Ctesar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast os he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the uniform of the Old Guard and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little 
liistoi'ical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the world. 
Reaching the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly got 
onto it, and hastened to meet the emperor. ^ The rivals embraced and silently 
entered the i)avilioii, accompanied by the joyful acclamations of the ti'oops 
and tho inhabilanls, wlio wore witnesses of a world-wide event — the recon¬ 
ciliation of Russia and France. At that moment a large boat put off from 
tiic left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed soldiers — and 
remained between the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently Napoleon did 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against any possible unfore¬ 
seen occurrences. 

That (lay the king of Prussia did not a^st at the interview: Napoleon did 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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tlie Niomen. “In that fateful hour, wliilsl the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his ga.ze was constantly fixed and his car directed towards the 
laf t, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper¬ 
ors. Once lie went down to tlie edge of the river and only stopped when ilio 
water was up to his horse’s middle.” Tlic first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. “I detest the English no 
less than you do,” weie the first words of the emperor Alexancler, “and I am 
ready to support you in every tiling that you undertake against Ihcni.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can bo arranged and 
peace secured." . . 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Ginat 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon n tcrrililc philippic against tlio perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, oxtortlonalc nation ever ready to sacrifico 
everyone, even its most faithful allies, for its own profit. In further conver- 
gation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that ho was vietiiiiiscd by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, those ungrateful ancl 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a sot of greedy nicr- 
cliants who showed themselves to bo the roprcscnlatives of England; all this 
was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of gcnero.dty cniTicd to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from, tlio incapacity or coiTuptioii of ininiBlovs. 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the llussiau 
troops, with which he had been much struck at Aiislcrlit//, Eylau, and Fried- 
land; he considered that the soldicns on both sklc.s liad foiiglit liko voritabb 
Titans and was of tlio opinion that the united armies of lliissia and Franco 
might dominate the world, and give to it pro.spcritv uikI tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any roconiponHO in 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire glory, and in any case 
reap substantial advantages. Of course Russia wtis bound by cerlain obli¬ 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it was indispensal>ln that tho liouour 
of the emperor Alexander should bo carefully guarded. In ooncluHion Napo¬ 
leon expressed hig intention of restoring to Prussia siifliciont lorrllory hon¬ 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he afiinned, tlio Russian cab¬ 
inet would be in a position to pursue a fresh lino of policy similar in ovory thing 
to that of the groat Cathoriuo, Only sucli a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advaulagcous for Rus.sia. 

Having flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in onlcr to coinploto tlio 
chann proceeded to flatter him as a man. “Wo shall coiuo to an agroomeut 
Booner,” said he, “if we enter upon negotiations without mtormciliaries, sot¬ 
ting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not undcisUuid ur; wo 
two together shall advance mattci-s more in a single liour thnn our iutorino- 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; 1 will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine/’ added Napoleon. Upon thi.R bii.si.s he 
proposed to the omporov Alexander for convonionoo’aako to transfer tho 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring tho position of tho town to bo a ooiiLral one. 
Tho emperor gladly accepted Napoloon’a invitation, and it was aoLLlod that 
negotiations should at onoe ho ontorecl upon in order to como to a dolinltivo 
agreement ^ on the matteni^ 

RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

f alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 

ol iilsit, ol which they had possessed them.selvcs, they had proof of Napohion'.s 

[‘ For tlio torma of tUo treaty, ace volume XII.J 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitulated (September 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their naval stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manhesto published on 
this occasion (Sopiembor 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had afforded 
to the allies who had taken up arms in a cause in which she was more diiectly 
interested than any other power, and in the robbor-like act of aggression she 
had committed against Denmark.^ He annulled all former conventions 
between Russia and England, especially that of 1801; proclaimed anew the 
principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should be no com¬ 
munication between the two powers until Denmark had received just com¬ 
pensation, and peace was concluded between Prance and England. In con¬ 
sequence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the English vessels 
in Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow tliis exam^e. 

TUB CONQUEST OF FINLAND (1807 A.O.) 

It was not till the Gth of October that a foi*mal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade. The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and finally, because the emperor 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. AndreWj he sent back 
his insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his Swedish order, but 
(luictly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whilst the Danes 
were preparing, in concert with the French, to invade the western provinces 
of Sweden. Although in tlie months of November and December, Gustavus 
repeatedly declined the proposals of tho Russians for a union against England, 
evciything wont on in bweden as in times of the most profound peace; ana 
even when the Russian forces were collected on tlic very frontiers of Finland, 
the unfortunate king adopted no measures of defence whatever. On the 
21st of January he was, for the last time, called upon to declare war against 
England; he replied by concluding ft new alliance with her on the 8th of 
February. On the 2Ist, tlie Russians invaded Finland, without any speoifie 
declaration of war, and on tho 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declared war 
against Sweden. The whole of Finland ns far as Vasa, the island of Aland, 
and oven the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the forti*essea, were 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Swedish army and fleet 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and beginning of May that a 
Swedish army under Klingspor and Adlercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, appeared in tho field, and fought with various success. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a "material guarantee;”, whilst affecting not to be at wpwith 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, 
ns wc have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
wore issued by Gcenei'al Buxhovclen, one of which contained the following pas¬ 
sage*. “ Good neighbour's, \\> is wiUi greatest regret that my gracious 
master, Llic emperor of all the Russios, secs himself forced to send mto your 
country tho troops under my 01x101*8. But his majesty the king of Sweden, 
whilst withdrawing more ml more from the happy alliance of the two greatest 
empires in the world, draws closer his connections with the common enemy, 
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■?fhose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards the most intimate 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly encwrcd by his imperial 
maiesty These motives, as well as the regard which his imperial majesty 
owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place your country under his 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by these means a 
sufficient guarantee in case his Swedish majeaty should persevere m the reso¬ 
lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have boon proposed 

to him, etc,” , . , , , , . i, 

TOen the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a pre¬ 
tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would no 
doubt have done In any case. He caused Alopcus, the Russian ambassador, 
to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 25lh a decla¬ 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, niniouncing to all 
the powers that "from that moment he regards the part of Finland hitherto 
reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able to occupy^ after 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that ho luiitca it for^ 

ever to his empire.” i -n . 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians iniist m 
the end prevail; although the Russian ^rrison in Gotland, and that in the 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island occupiocl, and thci 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 2GtU of July, and by sea at lloggcvwick 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantngos they had thus 
gained by the bloody baUlo fought at Onnais on the 14th of Scptonibor, and 
by the defeat at Lokalai* on the 18th. Tlie Russian generals, ppbably in 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who were very numorouH in S^vodcll, 
issued orders not to receive any letters or any flags of triico wliich wore sent in 
the king's name, and carried on negotiations with the Swedish goncrnls alone, 
for a suspension of arms, which was concluded for an indcfinito time, on the 
20th of September, but only continued till the 27tli of October, wlion tho Ilus- 
aiana resumed hostilities, and tho Swedes wore driven to tho north, across the 
KemiatTom. On the 20th of Kovember anew truce was agreed upon between 
the Swedish general Adlorcrciitz and the Russian general Kamonskoi, with 
the reserve of fourteen days' notice before renewal of operations. By tho con¬ 
ditions of this agreement tlio Swedes wore to cvaculo the whole of Ulodborg, 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, 
and stores. 

On tho 13th of March in the following year a revolution was on'ccted in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed; his unde, the diiko of Sodormanland, 
became regent, and was aftemards proclaimed king (Juno 6, 1801)) uudcjr tho 
title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the jieople flattered Ihonnidvos that the 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily bring peace to Sweden; bnt it was 
not so. Alexander refused to treat with agovernment so insocuro as a regency, 
and hostilities continued. General Knorring who had passed tho Gulf of J lo Llinia 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russiaas, took possession of tlie Aland 
islands, and granted tho Swedes a cessation of hoslilitios, to allow ilu'm time 
to make overtures of pence. Apprised of this arrangoinont, Barclay ilo 'J’olly, 
who Irnd crossed the gulf with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and 
taken possession of Uinefi, evacuated west Bolhuia, and returned to Finlnn(l. 
A third Russian army, under Shuvalov,penetrated into west Botlmia l)y the 
Tornea route, and compelled the Swedish army of the north under OrijXiubei’g 
to lay down their arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair ocourrod 
entirely through ignorance; because in that country, lying undor tho GGih 
degree of north latitude, they were not aware of tho armistice granted by 
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Knorring. On the expiry of the imcG, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Eussians toolc possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Umei. 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was signed at Frederikshamn on 
the 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself the importation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
could not do without. She suri'endered Finland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia lying eastward of the river Tornea. The 
cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a population of 900,000 souls, was an in-cparable loss to that kingdom which 
had only 2,344,000 inhabitants left. In the following year Bernadotte, prince 
of Ponte Corvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of Charles John. 

The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
Sweden. The Russian ve^els remained blockaded on the coast of Eathonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Russian fleet under Admiral Siuiavin, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiral 
Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia. 
The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was little more than 
nominal, and was markecl by no events of importance. 

WAU WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the begin¬ 
ning of Alexander’s rci^. drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terminate until 1813. Tlie principal events of that war were the defeat of 
tho Persians at Etchmiadzin by Prince ZHzianov (June 20,1804); the con- 
qiieal of tho movince of Shimn by the same commander (January, 1806) j 
the taking of Dorbont by the Russians (July 3rd); and the defeat of the Per¬ 
sians by raulucoi, at Alkolwalaki (September Ist, 1810). 

About 1805 tho condition of tlie Ottoman Empire, badly organised and 
worse governed, was sucli that everything presaged its approaching dissolu¬ 
tion. Ever 5 nvherc tho sultan’s authority was disregarded. Paswan Oglu, 
pasha of Widclin, was in open revolt. All Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when it suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the Wahhabecs was in po.sscssion of Arabia. After the departure of the 
English from Egypt, first tho beys, and aftei'wards Muhammed Ail reigned 
over that country, and only paid tlieir yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia, Czerni George was making himself independent prince of 
the Slavonians of the Danube. Ipsilanti and Morusi, botn Greeks, by the 
permission, or rather by the command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of tho Russians than of tlie Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 
1789, convinced that tho Porte could never re-establish its authority except 
by better organising the army, had endeavoured to model it on tlie European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

The English and Russian ambassadors ruled cither alternately or together 
in Constantinople. But for their interference the old friendship between 
Franco and tho Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At 
the lime of the foundation of tho empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether lie would lean upon tlie English and Riifssiaii, or upon the Froucli 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informedby the English of the langaage which fell from the emperor in con- 
versation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have token the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a tiling unavoidable; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessniRy to fall to the share of rraiicc. Tliis 
conversation was printed, jn 1803, among the documents conneoted with the 
renewal of the war between England and Fivancc, and was coinniunicatcd to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, coutradicLcd the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus¬ 
sians in the war wliicli they were carrying on with tlie Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phnsis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
They were oven desirous of renewing tlie friendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1795, which renewal, indeed, the cmjicror of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the Eiiglisli had taken enro to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turk,? 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, wliich ho did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined move and more towards 
tlie French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after tlic Peace of Prosburg, the 
Turks, \7ho had previously aclcnowlcdgcd Napoleon’s empire, sent a now 
ambassador to Pavia. In return, Naixncon jsent engineers, ofilcevs, arlillcvy- 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable tlio sultan to iinimivo his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; wliil.si, oji tho other hand, 
the Russian ambassador. lUilinski, and tlie English ambasBiidor, Aihuthnot, 
threatened war if tho alliance with the French was not roliiKpushcd; aiul 
Italinski’s throats fell witli a double weight because a corps of Uu.Hsuins wove 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the tlmo at wliicli Napoleon adopted the reaolution of attaekiug 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take tho field against the Russians on the Ikirkish frontiers, and 
Nanoleon clearly saw how navantageoas to him a war botwoou tho ItuHsian.s 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General Subaytiaiii as ambassador 
extraordinary to Constantinople. Sebnstiani arrivc<l there in August, IHOO; 
and soon gained so great an inlluencc that for some time tho Divan was ontiroly 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of nllianco 
with England, wliich was on the point of cxj)iring; and it clismia.4(5cl IpHilanli 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from thoir oiliecs. In con.swpioiKJC of tho 
threatening language used by ArbuUmol, the English ambassador, they wore 
reinstated; but when this took ])lace ho.stilities had already Ixigun. Tlio 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Micholsou Lo enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia.^ The Porte then declared war against Ru.^iyia (Decouilxir 3()th); 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed lLa]iii.ski, 
tho Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbiitimot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the ox])iilHion of Sdbus- 
tiani. On the 19th of February, 1807, an EngliBli (led, Gomnuuuled by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and (ijipeaivd 
before Constantinople. Duckworth dcinandcd of the Tlivaii that the forts of 
the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrendered to liirn; tliat the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wullacliin to Russia, and break olf alliance 
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with Napoleon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselves in a 
})OsturD of defence. Encouraged and instructed by S6bastiani, they made 
their preparations witli suclr energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Davdanellea. 

Shortly afterwards Admiral Siniavin appeared in the Archipelago, and 
incited tlie Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitless expedition in favour of the mameluke beys 
against Muhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet on the 4th of 
April, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
con(;litLon of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of the 
.Dardanelloa, and to retire, in order to refit, niter having once more defeated 
the Turkish floeb. Moanwhilo, Solim had boon deposed. His successor, 
MusLapha declared that ho would oontinuo to prosecute the war with Eng¬ 
land and Russia. But Siniavin, before he retired to refit, met the Turkish 
fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July: the Turks were beaten, lost several ships, 
and a great many men, 

The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not productive 
of any decisive result, as General Miehclsou received orders to detach the third 
army corps to oppose the French in Poland. Czerni George, the leader of the 
revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into Bulgaria, 
whore he was roiiiEorced'by some Russian troops, and gained divers signal 
advantages. I'ho war was conducted with more success on tlie frontiers of the 
two empires in Asia. The seraskicr of Erzerum was entirely defeated by Gen¬ 
eral Gudovitcli (June 18) | and that victory was the more important, as it 
prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in favour of the Turks. 

The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Ti’eaty of 
Tilsit (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. Tlie Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent posseafiion of the two provinces, but T(^ardcd all the Slavon¬ 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of tho czar, When the Turks, on the 
14th of July, concluded a peace with Czerni George, wlieroby Servla became in 
some meoauro indopondont — and Czerni George afterwards called himself 
prince of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed tho treaty by his signature, 
as one of the parties to the agreement. In the following year Raclovmikin, a 
Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the new principality;^ called 
an assembly of the nobles; drew up a sketch of a constitution for Servia, and 
tried to organise the administration. 

The French general, Guilleminot, was sent to the Turkish^ camp to negotiate 
a truce on tho terms ostensibly laid clown in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, that 
the Russians should evacuto Moldavia and Wallachia, but that the Turks 
should not occupy tlie two provinces until after the conclusion of a definitive 
peace. But Guilloininot’s instmclions contained a direct command to use the 
whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians and against 
the Turks; even one of Napoleon’s greatest admirers, although owning occa¬ 
sional republican scruples, admits that their tone was very equivocal. In fact, 
it very soon became obvious that the whole miasion of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treachery. A congress was held at Slobozia, 
in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on Uie 24th of_ August, 1807, and a truce 
was signccl, which, it was said, was to continue till the 30tli of April, 1808. 
TJio Russians were to withdraw; the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, and Giurgevo 
to bo given up to tho Turks, whoso troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and Wallachia in thirty-five clays. Evciything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Hiissians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of pai‘titioii. 

The Russians at length, on tlie 7th of August, had left Cattaro and tho 
other strong places in iSalmatia to the French; tlieir einporor, on the 9th, 
had ceded all his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united islands 
to Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations ihonce to extend 
his operations and his dominion further to the cask Mnrmont, who adminis¬ 
tered the province of Dalmatia, i*eccived orders to fortify Ragiisa more 
strongly, and to mnlcc a report on the best plan to be adopted in case it should 
he desirable to send an army quickly from Corfu^ througli Albania, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all this, and in 
the mean time made firm, their footing in the provinces on the Danube. They 
made a pretence of the conduct of the Turks on the occupation of Galatz, and 
their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, for nob fulfilling the agree¬ 
ment entered into at Slobozia. Tho Russian troops, who, according to the 
terms of the treaty, were already retiring, received contrary orilers; and the 
Turks, again driven out of the two provinces, occupied Galniz anew. 

The conduct of tlio negotiation respecting the division of tho 'J\irkish booty, 
was committed to tho chief of Napoleon’s secret police, who had been aciivclv 
engaged in the murder of the duke cVEngliion. He now hold a princely rank 
as tho duke of Rovigo, and was sent to St. Petersburg with this ami .similar com¬ 
missions. In tlie Russian capital tho emperor Alexander and the dnko iictcd 
as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him with civiliticH of 
all kind^ as some compensation for the coolnc&g and contempt witli wliich lie 
was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the empress-mother and tho 
Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, for tho slaves of tho czar 
were as zealous m showing respect in tho presence of their master, as they were 
gross in thoir insolence when not under his observation. TJio accounts wliich 
Savary gives us of the political principles of the pious omperor and his chan¬ 
cellor. and their complete agreement with Napoleon's morality and his own, 
would be quite incredible to us, did ho not literally quote their wonls. Hav- 
ary’s secret report to tho emperor Napoleon, partly written in ilio form of a 
dialogue, is to be found among the fragments of Napoleon's unpriuted coitOkS- 
pondenco. A contempt for public agreemonts, and tho plunder of Hwedoii, 
even before the declaration of war, astonish ua Ic&s than llomanzov’s luidaeious 
contempt of the opinion of all Europe; he thought it not worth a moniont's 
consideration; and this was quite in accoidanco with the languago hold by his 
master in speaking on tho subject of Turicey. Tliibaudcau has given so correct 
an opinion of both the emperors — of tlic nature of their con.Hultations — of 
Savary and Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the r(*ader to the 
words of that writer, 

'Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioiiod, had Aus¬ 
tria been willing to follow the numerous gentle liiuls to join tlio allianco of tho 
emperors,^ who imagined themselves able to make their will tho rigid and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Ausi-ria, which ho clearly 
foresaw in 1808, The Russians, in the mean time, renminod, tliroiigliout tlio 
whole of tho year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces Avliich Inul l)oon 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in theni, but exiciulod Uioir 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new priuco of Servia wUvS likowiso under 
Russian protection. The army under Uie command of tlin gmiul vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, dwindled, (luring the 
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continuance of the truce of Slobozin^ to a few thousand men, because, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, the Janissaries returned to their homes in winter- it 
again increased, however, in the beginning of summer. Bairaktar’s army, 
which was organised on the new European principle, was computed at from 
twenty to thirty thousand men; it remained on th^ Danube till its leader, at 
length, resolved to put an end to the anarchy prevailing in Constantinople. 
He deposed Mustapha IV, who supported the faction of the janissaries, and 
placed his brother, Malimud, on the throne. Bairaktar perished, however, in 
an insurrection (November 14th), and Mahmud, too, would have been mur¬ 
dered, had he not been the last scion of the imperial family. But he was 
compelled entirely to change his miniati-y, and to resign the government into 
the hands of those who enjoyed the favour of the ulemas and the janissaries. 

Dvwing the distuThaftccs in the internal aKaira ef the Turkish Empire, the 
foreign relations continued the ^me as they were in the year 1807, immedi¬ 
ately after the truce of Slobozia. When Napoleon's plan of removiiig the 
negotiations respecting a peace between the Russians and tlie I^rks to Paris 
failed of success, he found it advisable, in consequence of an impending war 
with Austria, to give the Turks into the hands of the Russians. One of 
the chief causes of the war between France and Austria in 1809 was the close 
union between the latter power and England in reference to Turkish affairs, 
which appeared in the co-operation of Lord Paget and Baron von Stiirmer, 
the English and Austrian ambassadors in Constantinople. It was the Aus¬ 
trians who mediated tho peace between England and the Porte, of the 6th of 
January, 1809, after tho conclusion of which the Turks refused to cede Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia to the Russians, at the congress of Jassy, as they had 
formerly done at Bucharest. This led to a new war, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 


CONGRESS OP BRPURT (1808 A.D.) 

In consequence of tire complete stoppage of trade which followed the 
declaration or war in 1^07, Russia suffered much more severely than England, 
and the Russian magnates, supported by the aversion of the emperor's mother 
to Napoleon, were very far from showing that ^ood-will to the French which 
their emperor manifested for Napoleon and his i-epresentatives. This was 
soon experienced by Savary, duke of Rovigo, who, though overloaded with 
marks of politeness by tire emperor, in reality proved unable to make any way 
at the court of St. Petersburg. Caulaincourt, duke of Vicenza, was afterwards 
deceived for some years by appearances, and by Alexander's masterly art of 
dissimulation; but Napoleon soon came to experience in Spain that the per¬ 
sonal proofs of friendship exlribitcd by the emperor were by no means always 
in accordance with the Russian policy. The emperor Alexander himself, for 
exainplcu^n the urgent request of Caulaincourt, acknowledged Joseph Bona¬ 
parte as Mg of Spain; whilst Strogonov, the Russian ambassador in Madrid, 
alleged that ho had no instructions to that effect, and corresponded with the 
insurgents. In the same way, Admiral Siniavin, who, on the breaking out of 
war with England, hud taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the Ime and a 
frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Mar^ai Junob, who was 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration as if 
he were prepared to assist him. The mannci’ in which he afterwards capitu¬ 
lated, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who caused his ships 
to be taken to England, miglit indi^l^ a very different disposition, especiaUy 
as the ten ships were afterwards given back. 
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Tliere was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities bct-wcon the two 
emperors. Whoever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the otlicr with the secret intrigues winch 
they were at the same moment weaving against eacli other in I'urkoy and 
Spain, and with the open enmity wliieli was sliown as early as 1811, will learn 
from such a comparison what is tire real worth of diplonratic and princely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to Ins imperial Irrother 
of vessels and ornnmonts of inalacliite and otlier precious stones, which the 
latter exhibited in the Salon dvi Pi*ix in the Tuilcries, in order to bo able to 
boast of the friendship of the cinpni'or of Russia in presence of tlic circles of 
the faubourg St. Germain. Biiahs of Alexander were inanufactiirod in the 
imperial porcelain manufactory at Stivrea, aiwl were everywhere to bo seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All wlio liad access to tiic court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, fouiul it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and jMacc them conspicuously in tlicir houses. Tho 
friendship was so intimate that ono of the emperor of Russia's adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of tho French when he went to Bayonne to sot asi(lo 
the wholo reigning family of Spain. Tln.s adjutant, however, was tho same 
Tchernitohev who was engaged in constantly travolling backwards and for¬ 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
all his police, with a net of lluasian espionage, and bribed all the einployds who 
were venal in order to obtain papers. lie intrigued with ladio.'^ to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, ho even purebjused a copy of tho plan 
of operations for tho war, wlion it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon know that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of tho gen¬ 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to fi’ustrato tho plans 
of Franco and Russia witlr respect to Poland aiul T\u'koy; ho was, iheveforo, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of tho Russian emperor beforo Ills 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of great anxiety to the very mmi- 
ei'ous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at tho Russian court, when 
the cniestion was raised of a conference between tlio two emperors in lOrfurt. 
Von Schladcn, tho friend of tlic minister von Stein, thcroforo ])rosontod a inom- 
orial to tho emperor of Russia, shortly before Ins dopnrtuv(5 to I'lrfiirt on tho 7lh 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was foicwarncd of all that would taico 
place there. _ From this it may be seen that tho emperor of Ilus.sia was con¬ 
tinually receiving secret counsol and warning frc»in tho onomios of tho ]''ronch, 
and that he played hi.s part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even tho French writers report, with all tho oubwanl signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly full of illHlriist. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that lie had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, "in order that he niiglit .sco through the sophi.Hin.s. 
falsehoods, and deceptions which wore inoparcd for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt." 

On his way to the congro.s.s, the emperor visited tlie king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on tho 26th of Scptoinbnr in Woirmw, whero 
hi.s brother Constantine had been staying since tiic 2dtb. On tho 27th Napol¬ 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o'clock drove out a dislanco of sovoral miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of llu.s.sia, who was coining from Woirniir. 
Our modest object does not pemit us to incoi 7 )ornte in our pi'oso tho poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing language to oxtol tho skill displayed 
by the masters of tho ceremonies. That splendour enough was exbibilod in 
Erfurt may be sufficiently gathered from the fact that the four vasHaUdngs i>f 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four lulnistors of 
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state, and thirty generals, were by ^ress command to summon up for the 
occasion everything which imagination could suggest in the way of courtly 
splendour and extravagance. Talma and the Parisian company of actors had 
been sent to Erfurt, to act, as Napoleon said, before a pit of kings. Two 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, whilst the other rulers sat behind 
them on conimon chairs. We know not what truth there was in the stoiy 
which was at tliat time in every mouth, and related in all the French works 
written for effect, that the emperor Alexander, whilst Talma was being 
applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the pit in 
ciuitc as masterly a manner. The latter, amidst applause, pronounced the 
following line: 

Tlio frlGiulsliip of a great wan ]b a favour of tlie gods. 


when the emperor seized Napoleon's hand, made a jirofound bow, and feel¬ 
ingly exclaimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the present 
moment.'' The festivities continued from tlic 27tli of September till the 14th 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most melancholy spectacle of 
their princes and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not only as slaves of 
Napoleon, but oven as servants and flatterers of all his generals and courtiers. 

In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influonced by Alexander's application in favour of Prussia; but in reality 
oppressed tho king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited 
by Alexander's admiration and friendship to make a show of his pretended 
willingness to conclude a peace with England. Though he had written three 
times directly to tho king of England, and hod always been rcferi'ed to the' 
minister, he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite witli him in 
signing another letter addressed to Iting George. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were pi-inted, and oflicially commented upon in the journals. 

Tho negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides con¬ 
cluded by Ilomanzov and Cliampagny, which was calculated with a view to 
a now war with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in a closer 
alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Russia, tlitliorto Napoleon had only been willing to concede 
thi.s Inst point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In the fifth article of 
the Treaty of Ei'furt, wliioh was kept strictly secret, the two emperors agreed 
to conclude a peace vdtli England on condition only that that country should 
acknowledge Moklavia and Wallachia aa a part of the Russian Empire. Then 
follow several articles on the cession of tliose Tuiddsh provinces. In the elev¬ 
enth article it is stated, tliat further negotiations were to be carried on respect¬ 
ing a further partition. It was agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept 
secret for ten years. Buturlin bomits, witli reason, that the emperor Alex¬ 
ander ill Erfurt, by his Greco-Slavonian arts of deception, gained a victory 
over the Italo-Gallic talents of Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highest 
triumiih is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marriage with Cathenno Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, which inferred, of 
course, a jirovious separation from the empress Josephine. iUexander, on his 
jiuvt, is said to have rai.sc(l diflicultics on the question of religion, and to have 
rofiui’cd tlic matter to his mother, who very speedily had the princess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of the duke of Oldcn- 
H. "w.—VOX/, xvxi. 3n 
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bui'g into tlio confederation of the Rhine waa one of the results of the meeting 

The^war which broke out in April, 1809, between France and Austria, put 
the smeerity of the RuBSo-Fveneh alliance to a practical test* Iluaala coiupUed 
with the letter of her cnga^menls to the one belligerent power by declaring 
war against the other; but Prince Galitsin, who was to have made a powerful 
diversion in Galicia, came so late into the field and his movements wore so 
dilatory that it was evident lie had no desire to contribute to the success of 
his sovereign's ally. Tliei'e was no longer any show of cordiality in the 
diplomatic intercourse between Prance and Russia; but both parties found 
it convenient for the present to dissemble their mutual alienation. By the 
Treaty of Schonbruun, signed by vanquished Austria (October 14th, 1809), 
that power ceded, partly to France and partly to the confederation of the 
Rhino, several towns in Gcmiany and Italy, with their dcpcncloncios; she 
was despoilod, in favour of Uic duchy of Warsaw, of all westoru Galicia and 
the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a torritory whose population 
was estimated at 400,000 souls. The emperor of Austria, inorciovcr, recog¬ 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogated over the monarchies of the soutn 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the countries 
comprised under the name of the Illyimu Provinces. But the house of Hubs- 
burg, true to the adage, Tu, felix Anstm, nube, rotriovod its fortiiiioy at the 
expense of its pride, by bestowing a dauglitcr in marriage on the conqueror. 

RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
open negotiations witli the Turks. Tlie conforonco look place at Jassy: but 
it was immediately broken off after the Russhm pleniiiotontiarioH had de¬ 
manded, as preliminary conditions, tlic cession of Muldavia and Wallachia, 
and the expulsion of the British minister from ConsLivnlinojilo. IIosLilitios 
were then resumed. The Rassians were conimaudod by Prince Brosorovsku 
and after his death by Prince Bagration, With the exception of Ctiurgevo, all 
the fortresses attacked by them fell into their Iiauds, until they ouoountorcd 
the army of the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeaLod with a loss of 
ten thousand men (September 26th), wore coinjiullod to ovaouaU) Bulgaria. 
The grand vizir, ■without taking advantage of iiis victory, retired to winter 
quarters. 

In May, 1810, the Russian main army, under lOimeiiKskoi, again oiussod 
the Danube at Hiisovn, passed through the JOobrudJu, and luarolied straight 
against tlio Turkish main army to Shiimla and Varna. At the same time, 
tlic corps of Generals Langcron and Snefcen proceeded to liloekade Sihslria 
and Rustchuk. The Turks could nowlicro keep the field. At Kavarua they 
were routed; at the storming of Bazardjik thoy lost ten tliousuml men; at 
the storming of Rasgmd three thousand. Billstria was roducoil in sevoii days 
by Langevon. So far everything was favourable for tlio lUiHsUinH. If they 
had added to their advantages tlie con(iue.sL of llustcliuk, tlie pusses of Tir- 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianoplc would have been op[ 5 n, the forire.ss of 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main army of the ouoniy would have 
been maiio3uvred out of it. The taking of Ruatcliuk, and aliovii nil tlio sf)ar- 
ing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kaiiamskoi. 
Instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost HiniultunuouHly 
the fortifications of Varna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, wore rejiiilsfid from theso 
three places, the defence of which way conducted by Eiiglisli ofliceivs, and 
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suffered so enormously, that the Turks felt themselves strong enough to come 
out from behind tlieir intrenchments, and attack the Russian camp before 
Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to storm it. 

To relieve Rustchuk,thc grand vizir sent Mukhtar Pasha with picked troops 
by way of Tirnova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with their united forces 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenchments before 
Shumla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their army to rout the 
enemy near Rustohuk, where he stood with hia united forces between their 
separate wings. Only in case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces to 
forty thousand men, cntci-ed Wallachia at Turna, and marched against 
Giiirgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the siege 
of Rustohuk, because here it met with the weak point of the enemy. But to 
enter upon the oflensive with an army in Wallachia, whilst the Russians stood 
before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came into the heads of 
the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the mouth of the Yantra 
to cover the passes of Tirnova and Sophia. On the 7th of September he was 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, hold out with his best troops till the next 
morning, and then surrendemd with five thousand men, and all his artillery. 
After this Siatovo and Clndova capitulated, and on the 27th of September 
Rustohuk and Giurgovo surrendered. 

The road to Adrianoplc w*as now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses,_ caused by their own folly, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive boyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been so 
far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to nego¬ 
tiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrupted these negotiations, 
but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, and fall with 
his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were scattered over the 
country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as Varna. Not until Czerni 
George, in February, 1811, Iiad placed the principality of Servia under the 
protection of Russia, did the grand vizir awake from nis apathy in Thrace, 
and cross tlio Balkan, with only fifteen thousand men. He, however pro¬ 
ceeded so slowly that Kamenskoi had time enough to assemble sufficient 
forces. 

They met at Loftch on the Osnia; the Turks were defeated, and lost three 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, with¬ 
out any higher militni’y education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to Shumla, 
and insisted upon tlicir taking the olTenaive. The Russians had received no 
reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without any consid¬ 
erable losses, he concentrated his small army at Silistria and Rustohuk, and 
al)Hii(loncd Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after having rased the for¬ 
tresses. In the battle before Riistchuk, on the 4th of July, the Turks were 
driven back, but on the 7th, they forced tlie twenty thousand Russians who 
stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Kuatchuk also, though not 
until its works had been rased. ^ . . t_ 

Instead of crossing the river from tlie Dobrudja, and operating with a 
superior force upon the Russian lines of communication, the grand vizir 
allowed himself to bo induced, bv ibe retreat of Kutusov, to cross the Danube 
at Rustohuk, without a fortress in his rear. Amved on the left bank with his 
main army, a Russian flotilla baired his retreat, while Russian corps recrossed 
the Danube above and below Rustoliuk, and took possession of the town (no 
longer fortified) and of the Tm'ldsh camp (September 7th). The grand vizn 
fled, but his main army, still consisting of 26,men and 66 pieces of artillery, 
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was forced to surrender in tlic vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Bhirtov, wth the whole of the Turkisii flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widclin next surrendered, so limb by tlie end of the 
campaign the Russians wei'e masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, liad wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. 

TJie grand vizir asked for a suspension of aims, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to. TJie war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvantage of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable aimy whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
pending. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the asjicct 
of affairs, and compelled tlie laltei’ power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Itiilinski, contenLod 
himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the future form the boundary 
between the two empires. The sultan icgtmlcd even this concession na dis¬ 
graceful; but the Rus.siaiis carried their point by bribery, and the Treaty of 
Bucharest was concluded. Its chief provisions were these: 

Article 4. The Truth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con¬ 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the loft bank of tlio latter to its embou- 
ohuro on the Black Sea at Kilia, shall be the boundary bt^lwecn the two 
empires. Thus the Porto surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortresses of Khocziiu and Bonder, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and KUia. 
By the same article, the navigation of the Dauubo is common to iho subjects 
of Russia and Turkey. The islands cucloseil Iretwccn the several iirins of the 
river below Ismail are to remain waste. Tlie rest of Moldavia and Wallaohia 
are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. Article C. The 
Asiatic frontier reniains the same as it was beforo the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to wliom the Porte grants an amnesty and some privileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide field for tlio exercise of diplomatio 
subtlety. Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the Porto for tlio con¬ 
clusion of a psaco u'iih Persia, where hestili to had begun anew, ai Ihehisliga- 
tion of the English ambossaclor. 


WAR WITH NAVOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the tlcinonstrations to the contrary made aineetlie 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Pru.s.sui, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual uuderstanding, whicli was, however, 
kept very secret, «and somewhat ri^cmbled a conspiracy. TJic most distin- 
guished statesmen both in Ru&sia and Prussia felt bow unnatunil was an alli¬ 
ance between Napoleon, Alexander, mid Frederick William 111, and directed 
attention to tlio subject. This was also clone on the part of England, and it is 
certain that the emperor Alexander, os curly as the meeting in J'h'fui’t in 1808, 
expressed his doub^ respecting the dmation of luH alluiuco with li’ranccj. The 
conduct of^ Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 1809, first shook Napo¬ 
leon's confidence in his ally. Mutual complaints and recriminations oiisucd; 
but neither party thought it advisable to give any prominence to their dis¬ 
union, and Naijoleon, cvcn wlien he had entered, through ThiiguL, uiion the 
subject of au Austrian marriage, still continued to carry on negotiations for an 
alliance with a Russian princess. 

The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extovU‘.d by 
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Napoleon at the Peace of Schonbrunn, at length led to an exchange of diplo¬ 
matic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally expected 
from Napoleon and his advisers that he would in some way give new life and 
currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of Russia earnestly 
protested. The whole of the diplomatic correspondence between Russia and 
Pi'ance in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles and 
Polish, although Russia had again obtained by the Peace of Schonbrunn a 
portion of Austrian Poland, ns it had previously obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia, 
Zamoislcj and Cracow liad been united to the duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of 
Schonbrunn, Ru.ssia called upon the emperor of the French to bind himself 
expressly by treaty nob to revive the names of Pole and kingdom of Poland. 

Before the end of 1809 many notes were exchanged concerning this point 
apmrcntly so insignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of the Russian Empire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
earnestly desired by Alexander, and Caulaincourt, the French ambassador in 
St. Petergbui'g, signed a regular concession of tlieRu&slan demand in January, 
1810. By the first two articles of this agreement it was laid clown that the 
word Poland, or Polish, was not to be used when any reference was made to 
the enlargement of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the two 
emperors bound themselves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish orders. 
In the fifth, the emperor of the French agreed not further to enlarge the duchy 
of Warsaw by the addition of provinces or cities belonging to the former state 
of Poland. 

This agreement, signed by Caulaincourt, still required the confirmation 
of the emperor of the French: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ambassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the agree¬ 
ment was drawn up in the usual diplomatic manner; that is to say, in employ¬ 
ing words and phrases so chosen as to bo capble of any subsequent interpre¬ 
tation which may best suit the parties. This was not done. The articles 
wera very brief, the ianguRge bo elcttr and deMte as to ho ineitpable of mistake 
or misrepresentation. Without directly refusing bis sanction to the treaty. 
Napoleon required that it should be couched in different language, and caused 
a new draft of it to be presented in St. Petersburg. The Russians saw at once 
through hia purpose, and Alexander expressed his clispleasuin in terms which 
plainly indicated to the French ambassador his belief that Napoleon was really 
meditating some liostilo measures against him, and was only seeking to gain 
time by the treaty. 

Tliis occuiTed in February, 1810; in the following months both Romanzov 
and Caulaincourt took the greatest possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, ancl negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
subject till September. They could not agree; and after September there 
was no more talk of the treaty, much less of its alteration, The relation 
between tlio two emperors had undergone a complete change in the course of 
tlio year. 

The cupidity of Russia, far from being glutted by the possession of Fin¬ 
land, great part of Prussian and Austrian Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, 
still craved for more. Napoleon was, however, little inclined to concede 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean to his Russian ally (to whose empire 
ho assigned the Danube as a boundary), or to put it in possession of the duchy 
of Warsaw. The Austrian marriage, which was effected in 1809, naturally 
led Russia to conclude that she would no longer be permitted to aggrandise 
herself at the expenso of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that nothing more 
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was to bo gained bycomplaisance to Prance, consequently assumed a threaten¬ 
ing posture, and condeacended to listen to tlic complaints of his agricultural 
amlWrcaiitile subjects. No Russian vessol durst vcntiiro out to sea, and a 
Russian fleet had been seized by^the British in the liarbours of Lisbon. At 
Riga lay immense stores of graui in want of n foreign market. On the Slst of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the importation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several hundred English ships 
arrived under the American Bag), and prohiliiling the importation of French 
manufactnrGd goods. Not many weeks previously, on the 13th of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenburg to Franco. The duke, Rotor, was nearly 
related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow H to consist of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 
Russia scornfully I’ojected. 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con¬ 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the pos.scssion 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, throw 
open her harbours to the British merclmntmon, and so openly carried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain the con¬ 
tinental system, was constrained to gaiTison Swedish Romorania and lUigon 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Borimdot(<i, upon tliis, ranged him¬ 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to_ nn open 
rupture, for which ho awaited a declaration on the part ()f JtusHia. The 
expressions mado use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Homo at 
length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated with success, Iio 
boasted, in an acldre.ss to tho mercantile claascs, that he would, in despite of 
Russia, maintain tho continontal system, for ho was lord over the wliolo of 
continental Europe; and that if Alexander had not concluded a treaty witli him 
at Tilsit, iio would have compelled him to do so at St. PetorKhurg. The pride 
of the hanglity Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, moanwhilo, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great llussian army stood ready for blm invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few Frencdi troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the VAho. It remained, linwtwor. 
in n state of inactivity. Najxilcon in.stautly prcparcfl for war and foi'tiflod 
Dantzlc. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to tho ambition 
of the czar, remaining at IcngtJi unaiisworal, he declared war.'^ 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Najrolcon to j^ass 
beyond Austria, to cross Prussia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with those four powers was therefore indispensable. Aus¬ 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to hi.s anu.s: to 
them, therefore, ho had only to declare nia inlmUona; Austria volnntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, ami Prussia lie easily pmvailcd on to join 
him. 

Austria, liowover, did not act blindly. Situated botwoen the i.wo giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at wjvv: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to tlio incroa.so of Ivor 
own strength by their exhaustion. On the i4tlv of March, 1812, she jn’ornised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent Hocrot iuRlriictionH for 
them, She obtained a vague promise of (u\ increase of territory as an indem¬ 
nity for her share of the expenses of the war, and tho pos.soHsion of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. Sho admitted, however, the future possibility of a 
cession of part of that province to tho kingdom of Poland, but in cxchaiigo for 
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that she would have received the Dlyriaii Provinces. The sixth article of the 
jsecret treaty establishes this fact. 

The success of the war, therefore, in no degree depended on the cession of 
Galicia, or the rlifficiiltics arising from the Austrian jealousy respecting that 
possession. Napoleon consequently might, on his entrance into Vilna, have 
publicly proclaimed the liberation of the whole of Poland, instead of betraying 
the expectations of her peofjle, confounding and rendering them indifferent 
by expressions of doubtful import. This was one of those decisive issues 
which occur in politics as well as in war, and which determine the future. 
No consideration ought to have made Napoleon swerye from his purpose! 
But whether it waa that he reckoned too much on the ascendency of his genius! 
or the strength of his army and the weakness of Alexander; or that, consid¬ 
ering what he left behind him, he felt it too dangerous to carry on so distant a 
war slowly and methodically; or whether, as we shall presently be told by 
himself, he had doubts of the success of liis undertaking, certain it is that be 
either neglected or could not yet venture to proclaim the liberation of that 
country whoso freedom lie had come to restore. Yet he had sent an ambassa¬ 
dor to her diet] and when this inconsistency was remarked to him he replied 
that that nomination was an act of war, which only bound him during the 
war, while by his words he would be bound both in war and peace. Thus it 
was that ho made no other answer to tlio enthuaasm of the Lithuaniang than 
evasive cxiiressions, at the very time he waa following up his attack on Alex¬ 
ander to the very capital of Ids empire. 

He even neglected to clear the southern Polish provinces of the feeble 
Jiostile armies wliich kept the patriotism of their inhabitants in check, and to 
secure, by strongly organising their insurrection, a solid basis of operation. 
Accustomed to short methods and to rapid attacks, he wished to do as he had 
done before, in spite of the difference of places and circumstances; for suoh is 
the weakness of man that he is always led by imitation, either of others or of 
himself, which in the latter case is habit^ for habit is nothing more than the 
imitation of one’s self. Accordingly, it is by their strongest side tliat great 
men are often undone 

Napoleon Invades Russia (18JB A.D.) 

On the 24th of June, 1812. Napoleon crossed the Niemen, the Russian fron¬ 
tier, not far from Kovno. Tnc season waa ^eady too far advanced.^ It may 
be that, deceived by the mildness of the winter of 1806 to 1807, he imagined 
it possible to protract the campaign without peril to himself until the winter 
months. No enemy appeared to oppose his progress. Barclay do Tolly, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, pursued the system followed by the Scythians 
against Darius, and perpetually retiring before the enemj^ gradually drew him 
deep into the dreary and deserted steppes. This plan originated with vSehom- 
horst, by whom General Lioven was advised not to hazard an engagement 
until the winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposal of peace. General 
Lioven, on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
Toll, a German, Barclay’s right hand, and LioutcnanlrColonel Clausewitz, 
also n German, afterwards noted for his strate^cal works. 

General Pfiil, another German, at that time high in the emperor's confi¬ 
dence, and almost all the Russian generals opposed Scharnhorst's plan, and 
continued to advance with a view of giving battle: but on Napoleon’s appear¬ 
ance at the head of an array greatly their superior in number, before the 
Russians had been able to concentrate their forces, they were naturally com- 
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pellcd to retire before him; and, on tlic prevention, for some weeks, of tlie 
function of a newly levied Russian aimy under Prince Bagration with the 
forces imcler Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, Scharn- 
liorst’s plan was adopted aa the only one feasible. 

Wliilst the French wem advancing, a warm and iedioiis^ discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
defend that city, or arlopt the i)lan of Barclay do Tolly, the minister of war 
and commancler-in-chiof, that they were at length obliged to nmi'ch pre¬ 
cipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considcrablo stores^ and to take 
possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Dnssa. As late 
as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff and 
court were nsseinbied at a Imll, at the castle of Zacrcsl, near Vilna, belonging 
to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the 2Sth just 
as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia. They 
plundered the castle, and carried off llic furniture lus booty; the Russians 
were even obliged to leave behiiul ihein considerable quantitiDS of ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions. 

In this way the line of the Russian defences was brolcen through; and 
even a portion of their ariny under Plntov and Bagration would have been 
cut off, had tha king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brollior with 
the necessary rapicuty. Tho (Uflioultics of carrying on wav in such an inhos¬ 
pitable country as Lithuania and Russia becanie apparent even at Vilna; ilio 
carriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon wore obliged to bn loft, disciplino 
became relaxed, aljovc ten thousand Irorscs !\ad ivheady fallen, and (.heir car¬ 
cases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely be (ionsidcived serious 
in the proposals which bo then made for peace in ^ the name of the emperor of 
Russia, because the Russiwis rcciuirod as a preliminary to all negotiation that 
the French army should first retire behind the Niemen. Tho iniHsion of a gen¬ 
eral, who had been minister of police, and had thoreforo had great exporimicn 
in obtaining information, had no doubt a very different object in view from 
that of making peace at such a moment. 

Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; tlio sumilies wem unable 
to follow, and numbers of tho men and horses .sank fi om oxnauHtion, owing to 
over-fatigue, heat, and livmgcr. On the arrival of Napoleon ii\ WUepsk, of 
Schwarzenberg in Volhinla, of the Pruasians befoi ‘0 Riga, tho army iniglit Imve 
halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, tlie men put into winter 
quaitora, the army have again taken Uin (iold early in LIk\ sirring, ami the 
conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But Napoleon 
had resolved upon terminating the war in one rapid camiiaign, upon deh'atiug 
the Russians, seizing thoir metropolis, and dictating levins of peace. He 
incessantly pursued his retreating opponent, whose footstops woi’o inarkerl 
by the names of the cities and villages and by the devastated country to their 
rear. Tho first serious opposition was mndo at Smolensk, wlienco the Rus¬ 
sians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on fire. On llio Hamo 
day, the Bavarians, who had divergerl to one side during t,heiv advance, \m\ 
a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Ru.s.sian tnmps uiuku’ Witt¬ 
genstein. The Bavarians romained stationary in this part of tho country for 
the purpose of watching the uiovcractvts of that general, ^Yhilat Na]m\oou, 
caieless of the peril with which he was threatoned by the approacli of winter 
and by the multitude of enemies gathered to hi.*? rear, ndvanced with tlio main 
body of the grand army fi*om Smolensk across the \viist(*d e,ouniry upon 
Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 
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Russia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
■watched by an immense army under Kutuzov, used her utmost efforts in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces against Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political intrigue 
the Porto was made to conclude a difiiw;lvantagcous peace at Bucharest on the 
28th of May, os we have already related. A Russian army under Tchitchakov 
was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Volhinia, whilst a considerable 
force under Kutuzov joined Boi-clay. Buturlin, the Russian historian of the 

war, slates that the national troops opposed to the invaders numbered 217 000 
in the first line, and 35,000 in the second. Chambray, whose details are very 
minute, after deducting the men in hospital, gives the number of those present 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckoning the garrisons 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,000 for the total of 
the two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the ai-my of 
Tormassov on their extreme left, 68.000, and that defending Courland, on the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up tlie Russian total of 330,000 men, 

Had the Russians at tins time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequently resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 

was, nevertheless, deeply resented os a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-chief, tooK up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days’ journey from Moscow. A bloody 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in 
orcler to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might liave totally anni¬ 
hilated, to escaioe. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price I — after a 
fearful struggle, in which he lost forty thousand men In killed and wounded, 
the latter ot whom perished, almost to a man, owing to want and neglect.* 


The Ahandonmmit of Moscow 

Oil hia birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kutuzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which, as the commander-in-chief wrote, had terminated by 
the enemy not gaining a single step of territory in spite of their superior 
forces.” To tins Kutuzov added tlint after having spent the night on the 
field of battle, lie had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the army, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Erinolov vciy justly expressed it, “the French aiitiy was dashed to 
pieces against the Russian.”^ .^though the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any ovror as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet wishing 
to maintain tlie hopes of the nation as to the successful termination of the 
struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted the 
raporl of the conflict of the 26th of August as the announcement of a victory. 
Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marshal and granted a sum of 100,000 
roubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the order of St. George of the 
second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration with a sum of 50,000 
roubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. George of the third class, 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five roubles 

prince Kutuzov’s deapateh of the 27tli of August to the emperor Alexander 
was read by Prince Gortenakov at the Nevski monastery before a thanksgiving 
service which took place in the presence of tlieir majesties, and was printed in 
the Northern Post. But the following lines were omitted from the report: 
"Your imperial majesty will deign to agree that after a most sanguinary 
battle, which lasted fifteen Iiours, our army and that of the enemy could not 
fail to be in diaoi-der. Moreover, through the losses susiainecl this day, the 
position has naturally become incompatible with the depleted number of our 
troops — therefore, all our aims )>eing directed to the destruction of the French 
army, I have come to tlic decision to fall back six versts, that is, beyond 
Mozhaisk.” 

A moment of anxious expectation approached in St. Petcr.sburg. Mean¬ 
while Kutuzov, retreating step by step, led the army to Moscow, and on the 
ist of September he assembled a council of wav at the village of Filiakh. 
There was decided the fate of the first capital of the empire. After prolonged 
debates Kutuzov concluded the conference by saying: "I know that 1 shall 
have to pay the damage, but I sacrifice myself for the good of my country. 
I give the order to retreat.” 

It was already towards nightfall when Eosloptchin reoeived the following 
letter from Kutuzov: " The fad that tho enemy ha.s divided his columns upon 
Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the difindvantageou-s position now 
ocoupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Mo.scow. Tlic 
army is marching on the route to lliazan.” It was thus that llostoptchin 
received the first definite information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave Moscow 


a few hours before the French wero in eight of the capital; under those oiv- 
cumatances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was pOBsiblo on his 
side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the approaeli of the 
army. Eosloptchin departed imlundcrod in a drosliky by the back gates. 

when oil tlic 2nd of September Napoleon readied tho Drngomilovski 
barriers, he expected to find there a clcpulaiion, bogging tliat tho city 
might be spared; but instead of that he received tho news that Moscow lind 
been abandoned by its inhabitants. "Mo.scow deserted 1 What an improbnr 
ble eventl We must make sure of it. Go and bring tlio boyars to mo,” said 
he to Count Earn, whom ho sent into the town. Instead of tho boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed tho news iliat Moscow luul beon 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having pas.socl tho night on tho out¬ 
skirts of the city, on tho morning of tho 3rd of Septembor Napoleon trans¬ 
ferred his hoadgiiartcrs to the Kremlin. But here a still more unoxpocted 
occurrence awaited him. The fires, which had already commoncod on tho 
previous evening, had not censed burning; and on tho night liotwoon tlio 3r(l 
and the 4th of September the (lames, driven along by a strong wind, ha(l 
enveloped the greater part of the town. At midday tho (lames reached tho 
Kremlin, and Napoleon was forced to seek a refuge in tho Petrovslci palace, 
where he remained until the 6th of September, when, the fire began to abate.’ 
Nine-tenths of the city became the prey of the flames, and pillage completed 
the calamities that overtook the inhabitants who Imcl remiiincd in it. 

It was only on the 7th of September that the omperor Alexandor roccivod 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Ro.sloi)tohin to tho offoct that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow, Tho next day, the 8th of Soplem- 


‘ Gazing from tlie Kremlin on Mobcow In ilamofl, Nftpoloou Haid, "TbiH forebodes tlio 
grenleat calamity for us.” Journal duMarScJutl Caaiellano, Parle, 180B. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the emjiire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jilin 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows: 

“After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood¬ 
shed resulted in a victory for our si<le, I was obliged to abandon the position 
near Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In this 
condition wc drew ncai'er to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides this there was no near prospect of a posi¬ 
tion presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the enemy. The 
troops which wc had lioped to join could not yet come; the enemy had set 
two fresh columns, one upon the Borovsk route and the other on the Zven- 
igorod route, striving to act upon my rear from Moscow, therefore I could not 
venture to risk a battle, the disadvantages of which might have as conse¬ 
quences not only the destruction of the aimy but the most sanguinary losses 
and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. 

“In this most uiicertaiii position, after taking counsel with our first gen¬ 
erals, of whom some wei’e of contrary opinion, I was forced to decide to allow 
ilic enemy to enter Moscow, whonco all the treasures, the arsenal, and nearly 
all property belonging to the state or private indivicluals had been removed, 
and in which hardly a single inhabitant remained. I venture most humbly to 
submit to your most gracious majesty that the entry of the enemy into Mos¬ 
cow is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now moving with 
the army on the route to Tula, which will place me in a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, yet I could 
not waver in my decision. 

“T am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the line, by 
moans of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole lino of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus aveit any assistance which the encm 3 '’s army might possibly receive 
from its reaiq by turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I hope to force 
him to leave Moscow and ohango the wliolo lino of his operations, I have 
enjoined General Winzengerodo to hold himself on tho Tver route, having 
meanwhile a rogimont of Cossaoks on tho laroslav route in order to protect 
the inhabitants against attacks from the enemy’s detachments. Having now 
asaemblGcl my forces at no great distance from Moscow I can await tlie enemy 
with a firm front, and as long as the army of your imperial majesty is whole 
and animated by its known bravery and our zeal, the yet retrievable loss of 
Moscow cannot be regarded as the loss of tlio fatherland. Besides this, your 
imperial majesty will graciously deign to agree that these consequences are 
inclivisibly connected with the loss of Smolensk and with the condition of 
complete disorder in which I found the troops.” 

This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of 
the 18th of September, with the exception of the concluding words of the 
report: “and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops.” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shako tho emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war and not to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud's report, he turned to him with the following memorable words: 
“ Go back to tho army, and tell our brave soldiers, tell all my faithful subjects, 
wherever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I wjII put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles^ of my good pcasania, and will thus employ the 
last resources of my empiro; it offers more to me than my enemies think foi', 
but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my dynasty 
should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after having 
exhausted every means in my power, I would let iny beard grow and go to oat 
potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather tluin sign the shame of my 
country and of my bclovod people whose ancrificos I know how to prize. 
Napoleon or I — I or ho; for he and I can no longer reign together. I have 
learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me.” 

“The loss of Moscow/' wrote Alexander to the crown ])rinco of Sweden 
on the 19th of September, “gives mo at least the opportunity of presenting 
to the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing tlie struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Now more than ever I and thn nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to pcrBovcrc. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” 

The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated 
the 8th of September, in which he disclaimed the rosponsibili Ly of the burning 
of the capital, was loft unanswered. In informing the crowii ])rinco of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, notliing but bragging.” 


Tlie Rcireal of the Grand Amj 

At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
through passed by, and tho hope of better things in the future manifosted 
itself. On tho 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Potorsburg 
from the army, for tho second time; but on this occasion ho was tho bearor 
of tho joyful intelligence of tho victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 0th of October. Tlie envoy also informed tho emnoror of tho army's 
desire that he should tftk(\tUe command of it in porson. Tho emperor replied 
fls follows: 

“ All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that T am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should gob into 
a carriage with you and set off to tho army. Taking into con.skloration the 
disadvantageous position into which wo have induced tho enemy, tho oxcol- 
lent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources of the 
empire, the numerous troops in Tesorve, which I have lying in roiulincss, and 
the orders that I have despatched to tho army of Moldavia — 1 fool undoubt- 
ingly sure that the victory must be inalienably ours, and that it only remains 
for us, as you say, to gather tho laurels. I know that if T wore with tho army 
all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should occupy a ])laco in 
history; but when I think how little experience I have in tlio art oi war in 
comparison with my adversary, and that in spite of my good will I might make 
a mistake, through >Yhich the piccious blood of my children might bo shed, 
then setting aside my ambition, I am ready willingly to sacrifice my glory 
for the good of the army. Let those gather the laurels who are worthier of 
them than I; go back to headqiiarters, congratulate Frineo Michael Ijariono- 
vitch with his victory, and tell him to drive the enemy out of Russia and thou 
I will come to meet him mid will lead him triumphantly into tho capital.” 

At that time the fate of thegrande arvidevms alrcaciy dciinitivoly decided. 
Having lost all hope of the penco he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 
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for retieat. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on the 6th of October 
hastened the departure of the French from Moscow; it began in the evening 
of the same day. _ Napoleon’s intention was first to move along the old 
Kaluga road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kaluga 
road; the emperor thus hoped to go round the Russian army and open a 
free access for himself to Kaluga. But the partisan Seslavin, who had boldly 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route, discovered Napoleon’s move¬ 
ments. Standing behind a tree in the road, he saw the carriage in which was 
the emperor himself, surrounded by his marshals and his guards. Not satis¬ 
fied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned officer of 
the Old Guard, who had got separated from the others in the thickness of the 
wood, bound^ him, and throwing him across his saddle, galloped off with him. 

The intelligence obtained by Seslavin had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malo-Iaroslavetz; at the same time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the whole army, and these arrangements 
led, on the 12tli of October, to the battle near Malo-Iaroslavetz. The town 
passed from the hands of one side to the other eight times, and although 
after a conflict of eighteen hours it was finally given up to the IVench, yet 
Kutuzov succeeded in op])ortunely concentrating the whole army to the 
south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 

Here, na Sdgur justly remiu-ks, was stopped the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of twenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, Se- 
alavin, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetz^ the French 
were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal peace 
established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 

The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general 
battle should be attempted for the anniliilation of the French armyj or 
whether endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious 
means. The leader stopped at the latter decision. “It will all fall through 
without me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive 
action. Ho expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the English 
general Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters; “I prefer to 
build a ‘ golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself 
ill such a position that I might receive a ‘blow on the neck’ from him. 
Besides this, I again repeat to you what I have already several times told you 
— I am not at all sure that the complete annihilation of the emperor Napo¬ 
leon and his army would be such a great benefit to the universe. His inher¬ 
itance would give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that 
power wlucii now already rules the seas; and then her predominance would 
be uiibearaiile.” Wilsou replied: “Do what you ought, come what may.” 
The Russian army began to depart on the night between the i3th and 14th 
of October for Dolchina.ff 


Napoleon on the Road lo Smolensk 

When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached De- 
ioliina, Napoleon turned again ft'oin Gorodui in the direction of Malo-Iaro- 
slavelz. Ilalf-way there, a report was brought to him which announced that 
the Russian out-posts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, and, 
seating liinisolf near a liro which had been lighted in the open: What design, 
lie said, “ had Kutuzov in abandoning Malo-Iaroslavetz ? ” He was silent for a 
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moment and then added: *‘He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to tight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, preferring to contend with want or provisions 
rather than find himself on the other track, under the necessity of using force 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when ho ([uitted 
Moscow. Thus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the fortune 
of Napoleon compromised. From Mnlo-Iaroslavefcz to Waterloo Napoleon's 
career presents nothing but a aeries of defeats, rarely interrupted by a few 
victories. It was in profound silence and with dojection painted on every 
visage that the French army, as though under the piesontimcnt of its fatal 
destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in the 
midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Bcrlhier the enor¬ 
mous distances to be travei'sed and the time it must take him to reach Smo¬ 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and ammuni¬ 
tion had been prepared. 

Kutuzov, learning on tlio I4lh of October that Napoleon had loft Miilo- 
laroslavetz, immediately advanced hia army on the Mjaclin road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Flatov with liftccn Closanck 
regiments and some flying squadrons, that they might inform him of Napo¬ 
leon’s niovementa. Tlie next day he received from the.se a(Uiadron8 the 
assurance that the latter was indeed effecting his retreat by tlio Smolensk 
route. Thus the manccuvrea of Kutuzov were crowned with oomploto suc¬ 
cess. Thus it happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 
day on which ho had assumed command of the armies, tlie coiumoror's 
eagles were flying with all speed towards the place wlionco they hud taken 
fliglit. The movement carried out on the enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
lavoalavetz, and thence to the linen factories, disconcerted all Napoleon's 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and for(‘.ed him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seoincd to have propareil for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatoninfi aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its disorga¬ 
nisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was oxlnvuating tho enemy, while 
Russian steel completed his destrucUou. The nearest French magazines wore 
at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. To cross this diaianco with the 
little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in addition, to be con¬ 
tinually exposed to attacks—such were the ex})loita now before Napoleon 
and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed him. 

The question was: How is Napoleon to bo puraued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the mlvautago i)Oflsiblo from tho rotnsat 
of the French? To follow the enemy’s steps in eolmnus was impossible witlv- 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. " I think,” said Kutuzov, 
“ that I slrall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and act¬ 
ing on the way according to the movcinonls ho may execute.” Thi.s hajjpy 
idea seemed to l^e a basis for the manoeuvres which Kutuzov BubRcquoully 
effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Via/.inabi Kus.s()v, yuloika, 
pubrova, and Bikov; to Mdovadoviteh, to ditecl Uia wivy, with two corps of 
infantry and two of cavalry, between tho army and the route to Htuoleuak, mid 
to approach this route in the neighbourhood of Gzhalsk, and tlieu, proceetliiig 
in the direction of Viazma, along tho same road, to tako advaiUago of every 
favourable opportunity of attacking fcliooneiuy; {oFlatov,wholuul been rein¬ 
forced by Paskevitch’s division, to follow the French in the roar; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in flank. In 
OJ’dering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the day 
to the army: “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war which 
has become national, without foreseeing that it might in one moment anni¬ 
hilate his whole army, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready to 
repulse hia perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the whole 
population to present, if need be, their breasts to the sword directed against 
their beloved country — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the object 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Russia by 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to beat 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and ai-e ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the onemy who lias ventured to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the ground 
with the treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon hears 
murmurs raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making itself 
felt, while desortiou and disoider of every kind are manifested amongst the 
soldiers. Already the voice of our august monarch rings out, crying to us, 
‘ Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriors, let 
us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us — a solid peace 
will bo again established within the circle of her immense frontiersl Brave 
soldiers of Russia, God will aid ua in so righteous an achievement!’ ” 

Immediately, os Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the army 
began in the enemy’s rear, Tlie French left on the road sick, wounded — all 
this might delay the march of the retiring troops. The cavalry began no 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and toeing 
the horses became so enfeebled that Sie cavalry were outdistanced by tiie 
infantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the enemy’s 
only means of escaping^ from the deserts in which no nourishment could be 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on finding 
some corn magazines, and forming a junction with the corps of Victor and St. 
Cyr and tlio battalions on the march, the various columns which were there 
at the moment, the ddp6ts, and a ^reat number of soldiers who had fallen off 
from the army and were following it. Convinced of the necessity of hurrying 
their steps, all, from the marslials clown to the meanest soldiers, went forward 
at full speed. 

But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind of autumn 
rendered bivouacs insupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence m the 
morning long before clayureak. He struck camp in the darkness, and lighted 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pass the 
other. Tlie passage of the rivers, on rafts or bridges, was made in tlie great¬ 
est disorder, and 3ie baggage accumulated so as to arrest the movements of 
the ai'my. Tlie pi'ovisions wliich the soldiers had laid in at Moscow, and 
which tlicy carried on their backs, were quickly consumed, and they began 
to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes and footgear 
became exorbitant. To stray from the road for the purpose of procuring 
food was an impos-sibility, for the Cossacks who were prowling right and left 
killed or made prisouers all who fell into their hands. The peasants from the 
vilingea bordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, plumed helmets, 
and Bled cuirasses which tliey had taken from the French, often joined the 
Don Co.ssacks or Milorndovitch’s advance guard. Some were armed with 
scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds, and a few carried 
firearms, They came out of the forests in which they had taken refuge with 
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their families, greeted the Raasiaii army on ita apjpeavaucQ, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance Mpon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of tlie 
Cossacks ana peasants triumphed over tlie sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away tlreiv arms. The first 
to set the example were the i-egiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in number, bub as they trailed along in the wake of the army they agglom¬ 
erated like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flogs the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and moat tried eoldiera, who hid them in their havcrsjicks or under their uni¬ 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped liimsolf in a green velvet cloak lined with aablo furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cjii). 

The Bailie of Viazma; Smolcmk is Found Ih'acmited 

Tho retreat was performed so rapidly, that Milorailovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On tho 22nd of 
Ootoijor, Ive attacked the French near this town and bent them. Threo guns 
and two flags were tiikcii from them and two thousand of tlunn wore made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered Miloraclovitoh 
to follow ill the enemy's track and to presa^ him as much as iiossiblo, and 
Platov to get ahead of his right, and attack it in front^ u.s Orlov Dunieaov was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. Ilo 
exhorted the whole army to harass tho French day ami night. ICuUikov with 
the main body proceeded on the left, on a lovol with Miloradovitoh, to bo 
able to reach Oi’scba by the shortest road, in case Niqiolcon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took tho direction of Moliilcv, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence tho Russian army drew its provisionB. ICutuzov 
was inflexible in the regolution ho had taken to keep Napoleon on tho Smo¬ 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hiingor 
there rather than allow him to penetrate into the southern govornnients, whoro 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxioiw to know if Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Msfcislavl, and thonco to Mohilcv, ICutuzov 
did not confine himself to insisting on 2 )ersoimlly directing his army on tlio 
road, whence he could prevent this movemont, but ho ordered the Kaluga 
militia, reinforced by Cossacksandsomercguhir cavalry regiments, to ndvanco 
rapidly from Kaluga and lloslavl on Icliui; that of Tula to uuivcli on Uosluvl, 
that of Smolensk on Iclna, and that of Little Ilussiu to do its utmost jiromptly 
to occupy Mohilev. 

Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov gave to tho army 
after the battle of Yiazma, when Uve enemy found itsoU under tlio stern 
necessity of struggling with a new calamity which it iuul not yet BxjiorioncGd 
— namely, severe cold. The winds vivged and thick snow fell for live dayg; 
it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick na to arrest their march, d'lio l'r(*nch 
bovsesj not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under tlui eavl-g, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themsolvcs 
along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which the powder had blown to pieces. Many among them were 
seized with madness. It was in this state that, on the 31st of October Napo¬ 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which ho hastened to reach as the prom¬ 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The thought 
of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiere exhausted by fatigue and warmed 
those overcome by the cold; each one collected his remaining strength to 
reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching sight of 
the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and forgot hunger and 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rualied into it by thousands, stifling and 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provisions they believed 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but it was in 
vain; for soon like a thunderclap the news was echoed that there was in 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impossible to stay there; that 
tlioy must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their misfortunes, 
but this suddenly ceased—the next day it thawed; otherwise the sudden 
extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. 

Smolensk jiresenleci a hondble spectacle. Ih'om the Moscow gate to the 
line of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with corpses and dead horses. 
Eire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow 
which covered the ice on the Dnieper wero to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, and 
sabres. Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared along file of wagons, 
not yet unharnessed^ but whose horses had fallen down and whose drivers 
lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for the 
soldiers had tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun¬ 
ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the walls of 
the town, wore seen five vei-sts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni¬ 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, carriages, droshkies, travelling 
forges. Tiie Erench, frozen with cold, ran hitlier ancl thither, wrapped in 
priests’ crissocks, in surpiices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their logs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; nearly all cursed 
Napoleon, emitted volleys of blasphemies, and, calling upon Death in their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexoruDle scythe. 

Kultizov^s Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, bad suc¬ 
ceeded in hiding all his own inovoments. Napoleon believed, as we see by 
the orders he gave liis marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel with 
tire Erench army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side move¬ 
ment round Smolensk, daily rcceiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolenslc, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men made prisoners. In con¬ 
gratulating tiie army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day: 
“After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue him speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his bones within 
her breast; lot us then pursue him_ without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 

n. •w.— VOL, XVII. 2r 
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resist the rage of enemies. Tliey are the rnmparls, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations sliould make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True aokliGr.s aie dis¬ 
tinguished by patience and courage. The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Snvarov; he taught us to endure Inmgcr and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Ruasmn people were eoncorned. For¬ 
ward, marchl God is with iisl Tho beaten enemy precedes us; may culm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us."* 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by tlie disastvouR position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy ho had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of tho campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures ho rojiliod: “ Oiu- 
young folks are angry with mo for restraining their outbursts. They should 
tako into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them¬ 
selves than our arms.” Kutuzov's indecision at Viazma and Krasiioi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, nnd Count Wittgcnsloin’s caution, however, gave Napo¬ 
leon’s genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy ovor the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on tho l^lih of November 
began tho passage of tho French aorass Iho 3lcrc.siiia at ytondianka, and thou 
the i^ltiful remam.s of tho arande arnU'c, amounting to nine thouwaud inoii, 
huvriodly moved, or it would bo more correct to say fled to Vilna, olowoly ])iu'- 
sued by tlie Ilus.sian forces. Tho frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; tho whole route was sbrown willi 
the todies of those who had perished from cold and luingor. Soeiiig iho 
destruction of his troops and tho necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue tho struggle^ Napoleon wrote from Molodochno on tho 2l8t of 
November his tvrcnty-uinth bulletin, by which ho informed I'hirojxi of tho 
lameiitablo issue of the war, begun six months previously, and aricr transfor- 
ving the command of the army to tho king ol Naples, Mirvat, ho loft Mmorgonl 
for Paris on tho 23rd of November. 

As thoremaniaof iyapoleoa'sarmynpprottohc({ the frontiers of Russia, tho 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander ns to whether 
the llussian foroea should atop at tho Vistula and conijiloto tho iriuinph of 
Russia by a glorious peace, or continue tlio strugglo with Napoleon in order 
to re-establish tho polUiGat indcixindeuco of Geriuiiuy and tlvo exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inclined to tho latter decision — that is, to tho prolon¬ 
gation of tho war; such an intention was in complcto uccordaiico with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: "Napoleon or X—f or lie; but 
together we cannot reign." At the end of tlic year 1812 tho liiuil objcc.t of 
the way was already marked out by tho cn\ix>rov Alexander. ^IduH m evident 
from his convorsation witii Maclemoiscllo yturdza not long boforo his depar¬ 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared witii her liis foolings of joy at 
the happy results of tho war. Alexander loforred in their colloquy to tho 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami¬ 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical charactor of Napoleon, ho 
called to mind how he had studied him during the negotiation.^ at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: "The present time reminds mo of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit. Then wo talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly di.siilayod before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. * War,' said ho to me once, ‘ is nob 
at all such a djfHcult art as peoine think, and to sjioak frankly it is BoinGtimc.s 
hard to explain exactly how one lias succccdecl in winning a battle. Ii\ 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. Tliere is no leader who does not 
dread the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time possible, It is only thus that he can frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the (luestion as to what there remains for us to do.” " Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” replied Mademoiselle 
Sturdaa. “Would tho enemy dai-e again to cross our frontiers?” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris;^ of that I am firmly convinced.’^ 

Kutuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that Napo¬ 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English^ who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri¬ 
ment of Russia and other continental powei-s. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal wore directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Europe, as those English and Gorman patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustomed to loolc upon Russia as a convenient tool for tlie attain¬ 
ment and consolidation of thoir political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as might 
liavG beou expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in gcuoml by persons wlio judged of military movements from the depths of 
thoir studies. 

The frame of mind of such pemons is best described in the correspondence 
of J3aron Amtdicldt, who devoted tho following witty lines to this burning 
question: ‘‘ Our affairs might even go still better if I&tuzov had not taken 
upon himself tho form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
wnicli doos not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, tno former by exce^lve caution. 1 suppose, how¬ 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack speam must have occasioned him 
some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
n condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to tho death is necessary, 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con¬ 
temptible creatures who would have wslied to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is nob the desivo of tho people, who, however, alone bear the burden of the 
war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
ill powdered heads ornainontcd with orders ana embroideries.” 

On tlio 28th of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more tlian 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; lie came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
thoir viinislied dreams of the re-establisliraent of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed tho triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription; “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After tho evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, wlthoutstopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that oncG brilliant army’orossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. “ God punished the foohsh. 
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wrote the emperor Nioliolna twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occasion of the unveiling of tlie Borodino monument; 
“ the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris.” i? 

CAMPAIGNS OF TUB QTIAND ALLTANCB (1813-1814 A.D.) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow ho had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300,(100 men in the begin¬ 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger¬ 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia had 
recovered the territory it possessed before the war of 1800. Groat efforts were 
now made by the cabinets of St. Petemburg and Berlin to doiiich Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings, declared in favour 
of that policy, tliat Mettermch had tho utmost ditTiculLy in wiihstiinding the 
torrent, and evading tho ha5«nrd of committing his govornment jironuituroly. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern¬ 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same Umepvosecnlcd his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no suhordinato 
part on tho one side or the other in the coming struggle. Mcanwhilo, hoa- 
tilitios began; the Russians and Prussians were defouied by Nai)()lec)n at hiit- 
zGii and at Bautzen, where Alexander conunanded tlie allied armios in person; 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armislico with liini at ITcisswitz on 
the 4 th of June, 1813. They availed themselves of this truco to reinforce Dioir 
armies, and more than sixty Uiouaaiul rmsh troops reached tho scaL of war 
from the south and tho middle of Russia. 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reiclionbaoh, in Silcjsia, with Rus¬ 
sia and Prussia, by which she bound hcrscU to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, boforo the termination of tho arini.Hticc, accepted the 
terms oi peace about to be proposed to him. A piotcndwl oongivs.^ for tlio 
amngeincnt of tiio treaty wa.s again agreed to by both sido.s; but Napoleon 
delayed to grant full powers to his envoy, and tho allies, who had ineauwUilo 
heard of Wellington’s victory at ViUoria and thccxpiilsiou of tlio French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off tho nogotiationa. Meanwhile, 
Mefctcrnich, whoso voice was virtually to decide Napoleon’s faio, mot him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of tlie surrondcr of tho Freiicli 
coiKiuests in Germany, Napoleon, with an infatuiitinn only etpialled l)y Ids 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spurned the proposal, aiid even went the 
length of charging Count Mottcrnich witli taking briho-s from lilnglnnd. Tho 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man¬ 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to bo overh(!ai‘d by tho ‘ 
attendants, lastccl till near midnight on tho 10th of August, tho day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that niglit 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on tlio part of his gnvorn- 
ment, against Franco. Austria coalesced with Russia and Pru-ssla, ami tho 
Austrian general, Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with tho main body under Schwar- 
zenberg, 100,000 strong, through the Hnrtz mountains to Naimloon’s roar. 
Bliicher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in cn.so of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further oast- 
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ward. Bernadette, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90,000 
men, and in cose of a victory was to form a junction, rearward of Napoleon 
with the main body of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden’ 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the Bava¬ 
rian and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 Austrians 
under Brinco Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller. Napoleon’s main 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around Dresden. 

campaign opened with the march of a Erench force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely failed, Napoleon marched in 
person against Bllicher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Napoleon hav¬ 
ing already returned thither, after despatching Vandamine’s corps to Bohe¬ 
mia, to seiae the passes and cut off SchwarZiCnberg’s retreat. The allies 
atteinjited to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offen¬ 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris- 
soners, chiefly Austrians. Tlie main body fled in all directions; part of the 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the mis- 
fovlune of Vnndarame, Avho was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 
29tli. It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come trom his 
exile in America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed by 
a cannon ball whilst he was speaking to the emperor Alexander. 

At tlic same time (jVugust 2Cth) a splendid victory was gained by Bliicher, 
on the Katxbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dresden almost alone, to sapr 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence.” This 
disaster to the French anna was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewita 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6tli of September. Nucleon’s generals 
wore thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on Dresden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enclose it on every side. 
Napoleon mana3uvrGd until the beginning of October, with the view of exe¬ 
cuting a coup do main against Sohwarzenberg and Bliicher, but their caution 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest he should 
1)0 cut off from the Rhino, for Bliicher had crossed the Elbe, joined Bema- 
dotto, and approached the licad of the main army under Schwarzenberg. More¬ 
over, tire Bavarian army under Wrede declared against the French on the 
8tli of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marcliing 
to Leipsio, the emperor there encountered the fillip on the 16th of October, and 
fought an indecisive action, which, however, woe in his case equivalent to a 
defeat. Ho strove to negotiate a separate peace with the ernperor of Austria, 
ns ho had before done with regard to the emperor of Russia, but no answer 
was returned to liLs proposals. After some partial engagements on the 17th, 
the main battle was renewed on the 18tli; it raged with prodigious violence 
all day, and ended in tlie defeat of Napoleon; Leipsio was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken pris¬ 
oner. He had lost 60,000 men in the four days’ battle; with the remainder 
of his troops ho made a hasty and disorderly retreat, and after losing many 
more In his disastrous flight, he crossed the Rhine on the 20th of October 
with 70,000 men. The garnsona he had left behind gradually surrendered, 
and by November all Germany, as far as the Rhine, was freed from the pres- 
cucG of the French. 

In tho following month the allies simultaneously invaded France in three 
directions: Billow from Holland, Bliicher from Coblentz, and Schwarzenberg, 
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with the allied sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst WelUugtoti 
also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of Lho army wliioh ImU 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Ilhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of Franco from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretched 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the frontiers 
of Flanders to the banks of the llhono. On the other hand, the French 
emperor, though Ins force was little more than n third of that which was at 
the command of the allies, had the advantage of an incomiiavably rnoro con¬ 
centrated position, his troops being all stationed within tho limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the anglos. Resides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, loaning on tho 
matrimonial alliance, was reluctiuit to push matters to extremities, if it could 
possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow NajioleoifR 
dynasty; whilst the councils of ICngland, which in this divorsity held tho 
balance, were as yet divided as to the final issue. There wasa prosfject, there¬ 
fore, that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor¬ 
tunities to the military genius of tho French emperor. 

On the 29th of January, 1814^ Napoleon Jiuulo an nncxi)octo(l aitaek on 
Bluoher’s corps at Bi’ieime, in which tho Prussian iiiai'sluil narrowly c.seiipo(l 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sulliciont vigour, and 
having procured rGiiiforcomonts, JlUichcr had his revciigo at La ilolhith'o. 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and I'ouUmI him. Still 
Schwarzenborg delayed his advance and diyided liis trooiw, whilst Rliicher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unoxpcclcdiy attacked by tlio 
main body of tho French army, and all his coi’pj3, as they .severally advanced, 
were defeated with terrible loss, bolwcon tho lOth iiml bith of li’obruiu'y, 
On the i7th, Napoleon routed tho advanced guard of tho main army atNangis, 
and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at Monteroau. 
Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in tho souUi of I'Vance. hud driven 
the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had j)oslo(( himself at 
OeneviJv Jn tJie imr of the nllioa, wlio U^emne no /dnrmed uh U) res/>Jve on n 
general retreat, and proposed an armistice. NogoUitlionH for peiuse luul i)Oon 
in progress for several weeks at Chfltillon, and tlio allies were now more than 
ever desirous that tho terms tlicy offered .sliould lie acccplial. But .so coii- 
fideni was Napoleon in the returning good fortuno of Ids iirins, that lie would 
not even consent to a suspension of lio.stilitios while the conroi’eiices for an 
armi.stice were going on. As for tho conference at Cliftlillon, lie u.^ed it only 
as a means to gain time, fully lusolved not to purchase peace by the rodiictiou 
of his empire within tho ancient limits of tho Fmneh monnrehy, 

Blucher became furious on being informed of tho intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he re.solved to si^parate from the 
rnain army, and push on for Paris. Being reinforectl on the Marne by Wiiit- 
zingerode and Billow, he encountered Napoleon at (Iraonne on the 7th of 
March _ The battle was one of the most obstinately contented of l.lin wliole 
revolutionary war; the loss on both sido.s was ciioi-mouH, but neitlier could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards tlie ompemr was defeated at Laon; 
but Bliicher’s army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue aiul want of food. 

Napoleon now turned ui)on tho grand army, which lie oncountor(al at 
Arois-sur-Aube; but after an indecisive action, ho deliberately reti'oaLeil, not 
towards Paris but in tlio direction of the Rhine. I [ia plan w'u.s to oiaaipy the 
fortresses in the rear of tho allies, form a junction with Aug(U’(*!iii wlio wius 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid of a gonerul lising of tho pfJ'iHiuitry 
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in Alsace and Lorraine, surround and cut off the invaders, or, at leaafc, compel 
them to retreat to the Rhine. But this plan being made known to the allies 
by an intercepted letter from Napoleon to the empress, they frustrated it by 
at once marching with flying banners upon Pans, leaving behind only ten 
thousand men, under Wmzingerode, to amuse Napoleon and mask their move¬ 
ment. After repulsing Mortier and Marmont, and capturing the forces under 
Pacthod and Amey, the allies defiled within sight of Paris on the 29th. On the 
30th they met with a spirited resistance on die heights of Belleville and Mont¬ 
martre; but the city, in order to escape bombardment, capitulated during 
the night; and on the Slst, tlie sovereigns of Russia and Prussia made a 
peaceful entry. The emperor of Austria had remained at Lyons.^ 

ALEXANDER I AT THE CAPITULATION OP PARTS (1814 A.D.) 

Tilo success at Paris was dearly bought; on the day of the battle the 
allies lost 8,400 men, of whom 6,000 were Russians. The magnitude of the 
losses is explained by the absence of unity in the operations of the allies and 
the consequent want of simultaneousness in the attacks from all parts of the 
allied nrrny. However, the success of the day dealt a direct and decisive blow 
at tho very strongest part of the enemy’s position. While negotiations were 
being carried on with the French mamhals for the surrender of Paris, the 
emperor Aloxandcr made the tour of the troops, which were disposed near 
Belloville and Chaumont, and conmtulated them on the victory; he then 
raised Count Barclay de Tolly to the rank of field-marshal. After that he 
I'Qiurned to Bondy. 

Meanwhile negotiations for the capitulation of Paris were being carried 
on in a house occupied by Marshal Marmont. There a lar^e company had 
iis.semblcd anxiously awaiting the decision of the fate of Pans. At the head 
of ihoso present was Talleyrand. An agi'eement between the French and 
the representatives of the allied armies was at last arrived nt, and at the 
third hour after midnight the capitulation of Parts, composed by M. F. Orlov, 
was signed; the •victors, howsvsv, had to sWe up their original stvp\\la,tion 
that the French troops which had defended Paris should retire by the Brit¬ 
tany route. In the concluding 8th article of the capitulation, specially refer¬ 
ring to the approaching occupation of Paris by the allies, it was said that the 
town of Paris was rccoinracndcd to the generosity of the allied powers. 

Orlov told Muivshal Marmont that tlie representatives of the town of Paris 
could unrestrainedly express their desires in person to the emperor Alexander. 
A deputation from the town was therefore assembled which should proceed 
without delay to the headquarters of the allies; it consisted of the prefect of 
police Pasquier, the prefect of the Seine Chabmlles, and a few members of the 
municipal council and representatives of the garde nationale. At dawn the 
deputies set off in carriages for Bondy accompanied by Colonel Orlov, who 
led them through the Russian bivouacs. 

On their arrival at headquarters the French were taken into a large room 
in the castle. Orlov ordered that his arrival should be announced to Count 
Nesselrode, who went to meet the deputies,whilst Orlov went straight to the 
emperor, who received him lying in bed. What news do you bring?" asked 
tho emperor. “Your majesty, here is the capitulation of Paris,” answered 
Orlov. Alexander took the capitulation, read it, folded the paper, and put¬ 
ting it under his pillow, said, ‘‘I congratulate you; your name is linked with 
a great event.” , . 

At tho timo when the above described events were taking place beioi‘0 
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Paris, Napoleon had made tlie following arrangements. When Winzinge- 
rode’s division reached Saint-Dizicr Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the^ allies he 
ordered increased reconnoitring, which led to tlio combat at Saint-Diziov, 
and Winzingerodo was thrown back on Bar-lo-J)ac. Prom tlio questions 
addressed to prisoners Napoloon was convinced that only tho cavalry division 
was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towards Paris. "This is a fine chess movel I should never have thought 
that a general of the coalition would have been capaldo of itl” cxcdaiined 
Napoleon, Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed tho 
forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack tiro capital, 
Napoleon and Mb vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts fvour 
Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend inaitcrs 
in Paris, the emperor left the troops behind and galloped off to Fontainebleau; 
arriving there at night, he continued his journey witliout Bto])ping to Paris. 
But it was already late, and on the niglit of the 31st of March, at twenty 
versts from Paris, Napoleon met tho foro ranks of the already departing 
French troops, from whom he learned of the cjipiUilntion eoncludod by Mar- 
mont. At SIX in the morning Napoleon returned to Fontainobloau. 

It was about the same time, on tho morning of tho 31st of March, that 
the deputation from Paris was received by the cinporoi* Alexander at Bondy. 
Count Nesselrode presented tho incmlxirs by namo to tho euiporor; after 
winch Alexander addressed to them a discourso which Pn.sfjuier lias repro¬ 
duced in his M(2inoires in tlie following manner: "T havo hut one enemy in 
France, and tiiat enemy is tho man who lm.s deceived me in tlie most shame¬ 
less manner, who has abused my irast, who lia.H broken every vow to mo, and 
who has carried into my clominion.s the most ini(|uit()UH and odious of wars. 
All reconciliation between him and me is honceforth ini))os9il)lo, ))ut I repeat 
I liavG no other enemy iu France. All other Frouebmeu are favourably 
regarded by me. I esteem France and tho French, an<l I trust tluit they will 
enable me to help thorn. I honour tho courage and glory of all tho bravo men 
against whom I havo been fighting for two years and whom I havo lofirned 
to respect in every position in wliicli they have found tlieinsolvca. I sliall 
always be ready to render to them the justice and the honour which aro their 
due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do not onhu' llioir walls 
ns nn enemy, and that it only depends on them lo havo me for a friend, but say 
also that I have one sole onomy in France, and that with him I am ii’mconeil- 
able," Pnsquior adds that tins thought was repealed in twemty dilTeront 
tones and always with the expression of the utmost voliomone(j, tho emperor 
meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 


THE nUSSIAN OCCUrATTON OF 1‘AIUH 

Then entering into details as to the occupation of Paris, the emperor Alex¬ 
ander consented to leave tho preservation of tranquillity in the (japital to the 
national guard, and gave hia word that he would retniiro nothing frf)m the 
inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was decided tliat the troops 
should be bivouacked. Having dismissed tho depuiaiion, the emperor Alex¬ 
ander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off iinmedialely for Paris to Talley¬ 
rand and concert with him as to the mensurca to bo liikeu in tlio cominonco- 
ment; the count entered tho town accompanied by a sniglo Cossack. 
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“ The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of people,” writes 
Count Nesselrode in his M6moh‘eB. “ It seemed as if the people had assembled 
for a holiday rather than to assist at the entry of tlie enemy’s troops, Tal¬ 
leyrand was at his toilet; his hah- only half-done; he rushed to meet me 
threw liimself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. When he was 
somewhat tranciuillised he ordered certain persons with whom he was con¬ 
spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander to my 
companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon one point 
— not to leave Napoleon on tlie throne of Fitince; that later on the question 
os to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be decided by 
his majesty^ not otherwise than after consultation with the prominent person¬ 
ages with whom he would be brought into relations.”^ , 

The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elys6e palace (Elys6e 
Bourbon), but, having mceived information that mines had been laid under 
the palace, lie sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when Talley¬ 
rand hoard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, from 
excess of caution, he pro[X>sod that the emperor should stay witli him until 
the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the alarm 
raised had been pre[mred by the dexterity of Prince Bdn<$vent himself, who 
thus mado sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his house. 

After Count Nesseliodo's departure for Paris, Caulaincourt made his 
appoaranco at Bendy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon with 
proposals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions similar to those 
exacted by the allied powers at ChAtillon. The emperor told the duke of 
Vicon^ia that ho considered himself bound io^ secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on negotiations 
with Na])olcon. It was in vain limb Caulaincourt endeavoured to shake Alex¬ 
ander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, by deposing 
from tlio throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, woulcfshow 
themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of tlie revolution. “The allied 
monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones/' replied Alexander, “they 
will support not any particular party of those dissatisfied with the present 
government, but the general voice of the most estimable men of France. We 
have decided to continue the struggle to the end, in order that it may not 
have to bo renewed under less favourable circumstances, and we shall combat 
until wo attain a solid and durable peace, which it is impossible to look for 
from the man who has devastated Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” In con¬ 
clusion Alexander promised to receive Caulaincourt at any time in Paris. 

“Tho subjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inherit¬ 
ance for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on which Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flames did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in tho midst of Paris.” 

As he loft Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a light-grey horse called 
Eclipse, which had fonnerly been presented to the emperor when Caulain¬ 
court was ambassador in St. Peteraburg. About eight o'clock in the morning, 
Alexander left ]?on(ly. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 

After ho had ridden about a verst, tho emperor met the king of Prussia 


‘ From tlio Rassinn Stalo Archives, 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s liglit cavalry 
pass in front, as they were to head the troops entering l^nris, Aloxaiulcr fol¬ 
lowed after them with the king of Piussia and Prince Soliwarzenberg, accom¬ 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and ofiicors of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian gi-onacliors, the Russian grena¬ 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumiili of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinlcing tliat had lived through tliu painful oxporionecs 
of Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat of Fricdlaiuf and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard of in history. 
Actually there appeared in the inklst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happines.y of the vanquished. Itvon al Vihia, in 
December, 1812, the emperor Alexander hod said*. '‘Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. lie might have ~ but ho did not! Now the oiichant- 
ment has vanished. Lot ua sco which is best: to miiko onosolf feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts and aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets wore crowded with people, and even the ro(^fs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the win¬ 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved while hand- 
kei'chiefs. Henri Iloussayo bos very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 3lst of Marcli: "TJiey did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice: “I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and cominorco.” Tlie emperor's words called fortli acolninations 
and exclamations of ” Vivo la paivf” A Prouchman who Imcl managed to 
push his way right up to the emperor said: ” Wo linvc boon w^aiting for you 
a long time.*^' ”It is the fault of tho bravery of your troops if I have not 
come sooner," answered Aloxandor. *‘IIow handsome llio omporor Alox- 
audev is, how graciously ho bows. Ho must slay in ThvriH or give us a sov¬ 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of “ Long live Alex¬ 
ander! Long live tlic |lussiansl Long live the allies!” As tlm allies 
approached the ChampS'Ely.s(^c.s, the entluisinsiii grow and began to tussunio 
the character of a demonstration against tho govcrnniont of Napoleon; while 
cockades made theii' appearance on luita and tlic exclaniatioua resounded; 
"Long live the Bourbonsl Down with tho tyrnnti" All these manifesta¬ 
tions did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the pcoplo for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to them; the movement was purely auporlieial 
and partly artificial The French, seeing the wliite bands on the Russian uni¬ 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, ami in 
tbeir turn .showed tlic colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy. 

ALEXANDER I AND TUB CONGIIESS OF VIENNA (1815 A,D.) 

The TctoaUon of tho FvtTicV\ Empire bastoueii ihe settlement of the 
disputed points at tho congress of Vienna. On the Bvd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Wai*saw; it was forever united to tlio. Russian I'lmpivc, 
with tho exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thorn, which wore given lo 
Prussia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Wolicy-ka 
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WGi'c I’oUirnccl to Austria, together with the province of Tarnopol, which 
had belonged to Russia since 1^9. Alexander took the title King of Poland 
and reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was des¬ 
tined to have a social gqveimmcnt, tliat “interior extension" which he 
judged right. In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well 
as the Austrian and Piu&sian subjects the right of national representation 
and natioiial govqrnniont institutions in conformity with the form of 
political slates which each government would consider most advantageous 
and most liUed to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between the plenipotentiaries of Prussia ancl Saxony, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of which the king of Saxony ceded to Piussia almost 
all Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, on 
the 8tli of Juno, 1815, Uie act of the German alliance was signed, and on 
the following day, the 9th of Juno, the chief act of the congress of Vienna, 
upon ttie basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia incma.sed 
her terntovy to the extant of about 2,100 square miles with a population 
of more than throe millions; A.u«tria acquired 2,500 squiiro mile.'J with three 
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received the ainullost reward. 

A low (lays before tlie signing of tlic treaties that determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw, which Imd so long remained in an indefinite position, 



nhould become unitod under ouo sceptre, I have at least endeavoured as far 
as possible to soften the liardships of their separation and to obtain for them 
(’verywlioi'c till po-ssililc onjoyinont of their nationality." Following upon 
this cinno the luanifesto to the inliabitants of the kingdom of Poland granting 
tlu’iri a constitution, .self-government, on army of their own, ancl freedom 
of the }nvs.s. 

(In the 2iat of May, 1815, the eolcmnlW of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was eelf'brated in Wansaw. In his letter to the emperor Alex¬ 
ander, Pi'iiieo Adam O,artoriski expressed the conviction that the remcm- 
brniKJO of that day would be for the goiicroug heart of the sovereign a reward 
for his laliourri for tho good of humanity. All the functionaries of the state 
UHsonibh'd in the Cntiiolic cathedral church, whore, after divine service liad 
iiecn C(‘lobrat(id, wnro rend the act of reiuuiciation of the king of Saxony, 
the miinift'Hlo of the emjieroi of all Hid Russias, king of Poland, and the 
IimhIs of llie future constitution, The council of the empire, the senate, 
the oflicialH, and tho inlmbitanlg then took tlic oath of allegiance to the 
Kov(‘reign and the constitution. Tlieii the Polish standard with the white 
(’agio was raised over the royal castle and on all government buildings, 
wliilst in all the ehiirolics Ibanksgiving services were celebrated, accompanied 
by the iiciiling of bells and firing of cannon. After this all the state digni- 
iari(‘s set off to wait on tho czarevitch, Conslanhue Pavlovitch. The troops 
\ver(’ iis.semi)le(l in tho plain near Wola, whore an altar had been erected; 
tlicro, in the presenee or the august coinmandcr-in-ehief of the Polish army, 
tile Holdiei'H took tlio oath in battalions. The cannonades and salvoes of 
artillery whicli conoluded the solemnity were interrupted by the loud excla¬ 
mations of the people: “Long live our king AlcxaiidciT’ 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been Bcnt by tlio emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place hi ihe conned. On Xhe 25t-h of May Alexanilev wrote to 
him as follows: “Vou liavo had occasion to become acquaiiiLecl with iny 
intentions as to the iiistiLutions that I wisli to cslnblisb in Poland, and tlio 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the delil)crationa of tlui council and to 
direct the attention of your colleagues to them in oi-dcr that the conrso of 
government and the reforms, which arc confided to them to bring into exe¬ 
cution, may bo in accordance with my views.” A committee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under tlio 
presidency of Count OstrqvskL 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29H\ of July, 1B15, Pnuco CKCivtoviski had 
to complain to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expre.ssed his conviction 
that no Giiemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he .saicl, 
os though ho wished to bring maUera to a nipUiro. ** No zeal, no submission 
can soften him,” wroto Prince Adam to the emperor. '^Neither tlio army, 
nor the nati^, nor private indivUlimls can find favour in his sight. Tho 
constitution in uarticular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter (Inrisiou; 
everything of rule, form, or law ia made tho object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately (Igc({s have already followed upon words, Tlio grand 
duko does not even observe the military laws which ho himself has estab¬ 
lished. Ho absolutely wishes to bring in corporal jiuniNhmenis and gave 
oi'cloi’s yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of tho 
unaiiiinous representations of the committee. ]!)(*scrtion, wliicli is already 
now considerable, will become general; in Sentombov most of the oAicevs 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan woro laid to oppose 
the views of youv majesty, in order to mndcr tho benefits you have conierrtul 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enior- 
prjso. I-Iis imjxirml highness in such a case wo\ikl' bo, williout himself know- 
ine It, the blind instrument of this clo.slmctive design, of which tho first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Ilus.shvnH and Poles ami to take 
away all power from your majesty's most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be pos.siblc to here satisfy the graml duke and fuUll the 
desires of your majesty in Uiis mapcctl But this is deoklcdly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lainontablo conso' 
quences I ' 

Indeed, ^ wc look iuore closely into the elate of affairs in Warsaw in 
the year 1816, it remains an unsolved enigma how tho emperor Aloxander, 
Knowing as he did the indomitable character of his jirotlvcr, could resolve, 
to confide the destiny of the kingdom lie had newly created to tlio wilful, 
arbitrary hands of the czarevitch, whoso personality as tho probable licir 
to the throne of Uussia had disturbed tho Poles since the time of tho termh 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince CzartorisUi’s letter did not alter Alex¬ 
ander s deiprnunatioii: the czni’evitch I'eniaiiicd in Warsaw, and continued 
lus nnpolitiG course of action, tlio lamentable results of which were revealed 
by subsequent events. 

On tho 21si of May in Vienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 
upon ail the powers who observed tlio laws of truth and piety to take iii) arms 
against th^iigiirper of tlio French throne. In tlie same niaiiifcsto the anuox- 
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lioofl icncwocl between I'flcea mutually united by a common oviginr We 
have therefore considered it advantajgeous to assure the destiny of this 
country by basing its interior administration upon special regulations, 
peculiar to the speech and customs of tire inliabite,nts and adapted to their 
local position. Following the teaching of the Christian law, whose doniinion 
cinbracGS so yast a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
])reserves their cVisUnolive qualities and customs unchanged, wo have desired 
in creating the happiness of our new subjects, to plant in their hearts the 
feeling of devotion to our throne and thus for ever eft'acc the traces of former 
]nisfortunc.s ^ arising from pernicious discord and protracted struggles,” 
Without waiting for the termination of the congress the emperor Alexander 
left Vienna on the 25th of May; ho desired to bo nearer the Rhine until the 
arrival of the Russian troops and in closer proximity to the seat of the 
approaching military action.i7 Tlic Russians, liowcver, who were to have 
formed the arniy of tho middle Rliino, were unable, though making forced 
inarclies, to arrive in time to take part in the brief campaign which termi¬ 
nated Napoleon’s reign of tho hundred days.* 

AmOX/VNDKU’fl IlELTGIOUS MYSTICISM; BAIIONESS ICnUDENEIl 

After ho liad left Vienna, tho emperor Alexander stopped for a short 
tinif! at Munich aiul Stuttgart, and on the 4th of June he arrived at Hoil- 
bronn. which had boon cuo-sen for the Russian headquarters. Here took 
placio Ills fiiat mooting with Baroness Juliane Kriidcner. 

Baroness Hi’iuloncr (born Vietinghov), the author of the famous novel 
VttUvio, had already long since been converted from a vain woman of the 
^vorl(l, and had entered upon the jiath of mystical pietism. Her acquaintance 
with tho Moravian blotlivcn ami in particular with Johann Jung had defin¬ 
itely confirinod her ideas in a pious nliUantliropic dii’cclion. With the exalta¬ 
tion that was natural to lior she became more and more persuaded that a 
great work lay before lier, tliat God himself had entrusted her with a lofty 
jjiiasion, to turn tlio unbclioving to the path of trutJi. As hoi’ biography 
obfic'vvos, she was ready to aflirm in imitation of Louis XIV that ^'Le ciel 
dost moi" (Heaven is I). In 1814 Baroness Krudener became intimate with 
tlie maid of honour Mile. R, S. Sturdza, and Uirough her penetrated to the 
cm]mo.sH Elizalicth Alexiovna. 

But, according to her own words, an inward voice told her that the matter 
wa.s not to end thore: tho final aim of her aspiration was a friendship with 
the Ginporor Alexander, wliosc spiritual condition at that time was fully 
known to lier fi'om her convemations with Mademoiselle Sturdza as well as 
afLcr the emperor’s intci'ViQWS with Johann Jung which took place during 
lii.s majesty’s stay at Bronchsaal. During the congress of Vienna Juliane 
Ivrudcnor Kept up an active correspondeiico with Mademoiselle Sturdza; in 
it she referred to tho emperor Alexander and tho groat and beautiful qualities 
of his soul. "1 have already known for some time that the Lord will grant 
luc the joy of seoiiig him/' wi’oto Baroness Krudener; “if I live till then, it 
will he one of tho liappiest moments of my life. 1 have a multitude of things 
to toll him, for I liavc investigated much on his behalf: the Lord alone can 
prepare his heart to receive them; I am not uneasy about it; ,^7 
to be without fear and reproach; his, to bow down before Clirist, tho truth. 
With ihc.so spiritual oflusions were artfully mixed mysterious proplaecies, 
such as: “Tlio storm draws nigh, the lilies have appeared only to yanisli. 

Mndemoieollo Sturdza was struck by these mysterious prognostications 
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and sliowed the letter to tho citiperor Alexander; ho oommiasionod her to 
\vrite to Baroness Kriidonor tliat ho would Gstcem it a happiness to lu'v. 
'The correspondence was further prolonged in the siiinc ajnvit luid finally the 
"prince of darkness” appeared on the scene, proventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. But the Ahnighty 
will bo stronger than ho,” wrote Baroness Kriiclcncr; " God, who loves Lo make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world servo as ohjoots of hiunihiiLion and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission whieli does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, iiud earthly 
kings ti’embic before Him.” Tlio emperor Alexamlor’s fiml religious Ininsport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested iLself in tho year 1812, when luvivy 
trials fell upon Russia and flllocl his soul with alarm. ITis religious astiiratioiw 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ccrcinonioH of tho church; in 
the matter of religion he sought for something different. Having si'piu'aLed 
himself, under the influence of fatal ovontSj from those luinuinitarian idivils 
which to a certain degree had animated him in hU youth, he had adopted 
religious conventions; hut here, also, by th<5 nature of his chiiracler, he was 
govcriiGcl by uspirations after the ideill, without, hiAvovcr, ih'pnriing from 
Die sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to iiiin. Undm’ siudi comli- 
tlons Alexander iniisb nocc.s.sanly have heon iinprossionahle io the inllaence 
of pie lists and mystics. 

when ho came to Ileilhronn ho was overwliclnuKl Avith woarlni’ss and sad¬ 
ness after tho pomtious receptions at tho courts of Munich and IViirlmiihci'g, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. Haring tho lirst interview Baroni'ss 
ICrudoner lifted the veil of the past before tho eyes of Ak'xander aiul ri'jn'e- 
sentocUo him his life withal! its errons of ambition and viiin iiride; she jiroved 
to her hstenev that the tuomonUiry awakening of couscicuee, tho, ivckuowledg- 
meiit of weaknesses, and temporary rcpcntanco do not cmisiitute n full (‘xpia- 
tion of sins, and do notyotlcad tosphntuaViogenoYaUon. “ Ko.yom nmiwty,” 
said she to hiin, “you havo not yet drawn iieni* to tlie god man, an a (iviiniual 
begging for inorcy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone has the power to al)solvo sins upon earth. You are still in your sins, 
You have not yet hmnblod yourself before Jesus, you have not yijt said, like 
the publican, fl'om tho depths of your heart: ‘Goil, 1 am a gnsat sinner; havo 
mercy upon me!’ And that is why you do not find spiritual peace. Jjiston 
to the words of a woman, who has also been a great sinner, l)ut who law found 
pardon of all lier siaa at the foot of the cross of Christ.” Baroness TCriick'nor 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly Lhrco hnui’vS. Alexaiulor c'ould 
only say a few broken words, niicl bowing nia head oji liis hands, lie sheil 
abundant tears. All the words he hcsvvd, were, us the Scvi\)tuve oxpvi'Hses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very dei)th.s of the .soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thon^its of his heart. Finally, Baroness Kriu loner, 
ahu’tned by the agitated stale into whicli her wonts had thrown Alexander, 
said to him;^ "Sire, I beg you io pardon the lone in which I have RjniK'en. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before God I havo said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fuirdlod a sacred 
duty to you." “Bo not bo afraid,” answered Alexander, “all your words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped mo to discover in myself 
what I had never before ob,served; I thank God for it, but I nriist often have 
such conversations, and I nsk you not to go away.” 

From that day such conversations Ijccamo a .spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in tho patlnvay upon which ho from 
thenceforth stood. According lo the opinion of Prince Galitsin, Alexander’s 
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conversations with Baroness Kriidenor were of a spiritual tendency, and per¬ 
haps only in part touched upon contemporaiy events. “There is no doubt, 
says Prince Gall tain, “that Baroness Kiudener, who lived by faith, strength¬ 
ened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
experienced counsels; she certainly directed the will of Alexander to still 
greater self-aacrihce and prayer, and perhaps at the same time revealed to 
him the secret of that spiritual, prayerful communion which, although designed 
by God ns an inhoritanco for all mortals, is unfortunately the portion of a very 
few chosen ones.” Ihom tliat time it only remained for Prince Galitzin to 
ox[) 0 i'ioncc a lively feeling of satisfaction as ho observed “with what giant 
strides tlic emperor advanced in the patliway of religion." 

If the moral sphere in whicli Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from anotlier 
point of view. 

Iji accordance with the course he had adopted during the campaigns of 
J 813 find 18 L4, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of military opera¬ 
tions. This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg tliey sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find Hihlablo prj^misoH in such a small place and that his majesty would be far 
move triUKiuil if ho prolonged his slay at Ilcilbronn. Tho emperor ordered 
an answer to bo sent to the effect that he requested that only one or two 
houses should be allotted for his occupation in Jloidelbcrg, and that his head- 
(luarU’i'H should bo established in tho neigiibouring villages. After this, on 
the. Gth of June, Alexander removed to Heidelberg and finally took up his 
abode f)nlsi(l('. tins town, upon the banks of llic Ncckcr, in the house of an Eng¬ 
lishman, imincd Pickfonl, and here remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
ilio api)roa(ili of liis army to the RJiino. Tlic Baroness Krudencr also did not 
delay romovijig to TIchfoIborg; she settled not far from the liousc occupied 
by the emperor. Ho spent most of his evenings with her and, listening to her 
instructions, in coufidcntial intercourse ho told lier of the griefs and passions 
which luid darkoiu’d his sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
traveller and collaboratoi' of Bareness ICnidcnor, Einpaitaa, also took part. 
13ai'one.Hs [Crlidener did not flatter Alexander, she possessed the gift of speak¬ 
ing the trutli williout giving ofTenco. According to the opinion of her admir¬ 
ers she miglit have bo(?omc a beneficent genius for Biissia, but this was liin- 
derod by tlm hypocri.sy of various unworthy poisons, who took advantage of 
this now fraiiK! of mind of tho emiicror, using it ns a means for the attainment 
of aims which were not at nil in accordance with Alexander's lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Boc.oming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
tho emneror once said to I'hnpaitaz: “I can assure you that when I find 
myself m Jiwkward situations I always como out of them through prayer. I 
will toll you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known: wlion I am in counsel, with miiiistei'S, who are far from sharing my 
principle's, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of dis¬ 
puting, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
principles of humanity and justice.” 

Alexander liad adopted the habit of daily reading tlie Holy Scriptures and 
began to scclc in tlieni immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7tli of 
Juno,” relates itmpailaz, “he read th6 35lli psalm; in tire evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc- 
cr.ss of tho wai*; thenceforth ho was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
witlr tho will of God.” 
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ALBXANDEH'S holy alliance (181G A.P,) 

The concUision of the Holy Alliance belongs to this poi'iocl (1815). In 
conceiving the idea of it, tho cinporor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary political negotiations, to strongtlicn the common bond between 
monarchies by an act based on tho immutable truths of tlic divine iiiiudiing, 
to create an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
ties of brothorliood, consecrated by religion, and should bo for tliem, like tlio 
Gospel, obligatory by conscience, feeling and duty. The einporor AlcxaiKlcr 
said one clay to Baroness Krudenor; “I am leaving 1‘Vance, but Jiefnro my 
departure I ■want by a public act to givo due iiraisc to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the protection lie has shown us, and to call upon 
the nations to stand in obedience to tho Gospel. I have brought you tlio 
project of this act and ask you to look over it atUmtividy, and if yoii do not 
approve any of the cxpiessions used to iudicato tlioin to me. I dnsirc that 
tho emperor of Austria and tho king of Uniasia should unite with me in this 
act of adoration, in order tliat jicoplc may see tliat we, like tlui eastei’ii magi, 
confess the sapreme power of God tho 8aviour. You will iiuiUi with me ui 
prayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 

Alexander wrote out the draft of tho Act of tlio Holyj Alliunco with his 
own hand, and Mademoiselle Sturdza and Count Vapndistria took part in the 
wording of it. The latter ventured to olxserve that no such act was to bo inct 
with in the annals of diplomacy and that Iris nuviealy might the ruliu)*; 
idea of the not in a cleolaration or manifesto. Alexander roi)li(*d tliat his 
decision was uiichangoablo, that lie took it upon him.solf to obtain tho signa¬ 
ture to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
France, England, and other courts — “tliat,” said the emperor to him, “will 
already be your concovn.” 

The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, iumgined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
tho allies bound tlicmsclvoa: (1) to remain unilod by tho indissoluble tio.s of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help amrco-oiioration, to govern 
their subjects in the same spirit of fraternity m order ip maintiiin truth and 
peace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, [ilaccd by 
providence to rule over three braiicliea of one and tlio same family; and ^1) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the 3'loly Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed tho treaty wore bound, “both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other govormuenlH, to ))c gukled 
by the precepts of the holy Gospel^ which, not being limiLcd in tlicir applica¬ 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern tho wills of immarcliH 
and their actions.” 

King Fredericlc William willingly declared liia consent to become a inomlKir 
of the Holy Allianco, conceived iji the same spirit ns the socuo that luul oiico 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Gieat in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the sovereigns after the battle of Bautzen: “If the Lord blesses our imder- 
takings,” said they, “then will we give praise to him before the face of the 
whole world.” 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve tho jiroposal 
to join the Holy Alliance; he was in general incapable of letting himself bo 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticisin or of being subject to onthiis- 
iastio impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after Mei- 
tcrnich had tranquillised him with the assurance that tho project should only 
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be regarded ns inoffensive chatter. But althougli in his narrative of the 
formation of the Holy Alliance Metternicli contemptuously calls it “tins 
empty, sonorous moiminent,” he passes over one point in silence: by joining 
this irerity Austria oljtained a valiiablo instrument for placing Russia at the 
head of the roaotionary movement in Europe, and Metternich dirl not hesitate 
to ifdfo advautage of this circumstance with inimitable art in order to attain 
the political alms he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not receive 
invitations to join the Holy Alliance: the pope and the sultan. The prince 
regent llinhcd himself to a letter in which he expressed his approval of the 
oonioxt of the ii’eaiy, but on account of parliamentary considerations the 
J'lnglish goYornmont did not join the alliance. 

Tho Act of the Holy Alliance concluded in Paris with the emperor of Aus¬ 
tria and tho king of Prussia remained secret for some time, as the emperor 
Al(5xaiidfir did not d(i.sirc to make it generally known. Christmas Day 
(December 25111, J8i5) (January 6th, 1810) wa.s the occasion chosen for the 
publication of the treaty. In the manifesto issued, it is said; “Having 
learned from oxpcviciicos and consequences calamitous to the whole world 
tluit tho course of former political relations between the European powers 
was not l)as(!(l on those iinnciples of truth through which the wisdom of God, 
niadn known in Iiis revelation, assures tho peace am! prosperity of nations, we 
liavo, conjointly with their majesties, tho Austrian emperor Francis I and the 
king of Prussia, Frodovick William, entered upon the establishment of an alli¬ 
ance botwoeih ourselves (inviting other Cliristian powers to take part in the 
same), by which wo arc mutually bound, both between ourselves and in rela^ 
iiou to our subjects, to take for the solo moans of attaining our ends the rule 
(li'awn from tho words and tcacliing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, enjoining 
men to live as brothers, not in enmity and malice, but in peace and love. We 
(lesiro and pray to tho Most High that he may send clown his grace upon us, 
that ho may confirm this Holy Alliance between all the powers, to their com¬ 
mon wolfarci, and may no one venture to liiiidor unanimity by falseness to our 
cominict. Therefore, adding to this a transcript of tho alliance, we command 
that it Hhall bo made public and read in all churches.^' 

Tho most holy synod, in its turn, ordered that the treaty of the Holy Alli- 
anoo should bo printed and placed on the walls of churches or affixed to boards, 
and also that nleas should bo borrowed from it for preaching. And thus, 
from the year 1816 Ilu.ssia entered upon a new political path — an apocalyptic 
ono; from tlicnccfortli in diplomatic documents relating to the epoch, instead 
of clearly dofinod ami political aiins, we meet with obscure commentaries con¬ 
cerning tho spirit of evil, vanquished by Provitlcncc, the word of the Most 
High, the woi’d of lifo.‘ Tho ideal of the government administrators of 
that period, who stood at the head of affaire, became a sort of vague theologi¬ 
cal, patriaroluil monarchy. Over Europe was lowred the dark veil of con- 
limioiiH aii(i clo.so renction.? . . , • , ^ 

TIkj real significance of European history during the next period i3 b^fc 
imdcjrelood by studying tho development of the olhances formed against the 
power of Napoleon, like the one under consideration, and which endured 
l)(!ing renow(Hl from time to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
tlireoU^d towards a definite object, but they gi'adually assumed wider scope, 
and ill a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance," endeavoured to arrest 


• TholoUov wrUtoiibyEmporor AIoTonderontlio 18th of Mnrcli, 1810, to 
AnilmHuudor In I-onclon, iipcji tiio occasion of tho publication of tho tienty of the Holy Alliance 
Mxd pvesorvod In tho llufisltvti SUto Archives, aRorda a clear iiiatanco of the direction ot poii- 
tloH nt thnt tiino. 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degennrato. 
The partly stationary, partly I'etrogriu.lc attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, luul its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Holy 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur¬ 
pose was proved on the spot.^ 

It was quite apparent and j’oeognisod by iiU that Eraiico could not be loft 
to herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied army of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the Erencli fortre.'^sos, For 
what purpose and under wluit conditions this was to take j)lacc, naiumlly 
had to be decided by sonic explicit treaty. On the winio tltiy on which pc^acn 
with Franco was signed — 20th Novemher—the four powcu's which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumonl, England, Russia, Austria, and Friis.sia, con¬ 
cluded among thcinsclvc.s a new Alliancci of real and fai'-r(‘aching signillcance. 
The new treaty contirnicd the compacts made at OluuiinoiiL, and on the 25111 
of March, of the current year 1815, the allies expressed Iheir conviction that the 
peace of Euvoiio doponded upon the consolidation of the restored order of 
things in Franco, on the maintonnneo of tho royal authority and of tlio con¬ 
stitutional charter; ilioy ple<lgcd thcinKolvcfs to reinforce thegariisou trooiis 
in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the four Powers, or if 
rc(iuired by their comhiued army, in order to oxohulo Ponapivi’te ami his 
family for ever from the French throne, but to support tlie soveve-ignty of 
the bourbons ami the Constitution. Tlioy further agreed, aftm* the time fixed 
for tho investment of J'Vanco by tho allied troop.H Imd (‘lapsed, to adojit 
ineasui'os for tho maintenance of the existing order of things in hh’ancu and 
of tho peace of Europe.' In order to facilitate the execution of these duties 
and to consolidate tho friendly relations of tho four powcus, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed iiilorvals, me<‘iiiigs of the sove¬ 
reigns in pt^raoii or of their niinlster.*? — eongreasi's in fuel —Hhould lalco 
place, to consult concei'uing tlm great mid common inleresls of tho allies, and 
the measures that might be coiwidcreil necessary at tho time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the natioiw and of Europe. 

It was this treaty wliich founded and introduced the Congrofis ])nlicy of 
the next decade, and it i« well to note that Franco although a nuunher of tho 
Holy Allianeo was oxcludcd from thw league, as was to lie expecttnl, and that 
England, which had remained outside tlio IToIy Allianeo, Ik'I’o stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significanco of things are theroliy 
made clear./ 

[* Hlciliioi sayHj Ijo^vevor; *']«’or jjonrly ImK w coutiiry tho Holy Allliiucii wn'i Uio IcoyHlmio 
ol ilio ccUflco erected at Vlonim, tho hWiloii cluUn which Imkod HuhhIii. with tho utluir jiiiUtiu’y 
poworB."] 
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iriiAvou Rrftut limt wo inoy ono<loy altRhi our nim of mfikingKiis* 
win fi'tio and of {iroscrvlnff Itor from dcHiwtlsin nnd tyranny, This ig 
my mi\iino dimlro, and I willingly Bucrlllco nil my labours and my lllo 
to tlio iiliii Hint Ih ho dear to mo.—A luxamdsr I. 


TIIl'l COMl'LRX CIIAllACTER OF AbEXANTlBE I 

In tho nrciccding chaplor, we followed the history of the external affairs 
of lliissiti (luring fourUion years of the reign of Alexander I. Now we shall 
wilnfiH.s the ineidonls of that monarch’s bier years, and, in particular, shall 
consider tho intci'iiiil c-oiidition of Russia during the reign of one of the most 
intnrf'Hting of sovereigns. Clearly to apprcciate the complex character of 
tho reign, wc may follow Shildcr, partly by way of recapitulation, in divid¬ 
ing it into three iieriods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the 
ineiilal ovolulioii of Alexander.® 

Tho first period cnibracos tho lime between the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usuiilly dosigimtcd ns the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into the spirit of that period, wo come to the conclusion that it might 
more justly bo termed the epoch of vacillationa, Actually, at this time, 
that is from IROl to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the ^overn- 
montal life of Russia, both in regard to the outivard as well as the inward 
polu’y of tlin empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the 
slate an ontirc instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to another wero to be observed. All tlwjse manifestations were con¬ 
ditional oxclusivoly on tlio personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos- 
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scsscd the chai'actcriatio of not imfrcquontly vacillaiins ai short iiUorvals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, without reforc'neci to the diree- 
tion ho had elected to follow. 

The second period is contimied from 1810 to 1810 and in its inner ni^- 
mficatioii is entirely concentrated in Ihc atrugRlc with I'h'ance, This period, 
in contrast to the preceding, is disbingulshetl by tlie piirHiiit of ono ruling 
idea, carried out witli remarkable coiisccutiv(ui(^ss to the end, an instance 
wliicli 13 almost unique in the whole reign of Ak^xandor. [Jnexpi'ctedly 
to nil, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed liiinselC 
immovable and decided to bo or not to l)o. Meanwhile Napoleon, pnqiar- 
iiig himself for the invasion of RusHia, had based liis political and military 
calculations upon tlio iniagina^ weakness of Alexander’s elmrji(d(’r, and in 
this respect tne conqueror’s bidden tbouglrta m-Ycs^wnded wVUr tbo wawot 
calculations of his allies, Mcttornicli and llardenhiirg. All theso three 
enemies of Russia were however desUned to oxperbnce conqdeie disiuichaiit- 
ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which ho thou HtcadfiiHtly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. f'l’Jiesc two poviods we have cu)ver(’{l 
in tho preceding chapter, but wc Hhall have occasion lo revert to certain 
phases ami incidents of Uicir development.! 

The third period, beginning from llio year 1810, finishes -witk the death 
of tho emperor Alexander in 1825. Historians usually call it tho ixulod of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in JOuropo cstahliHluxl by them. 
It would bo more exact and nearer to the trulli to call this last decade tho 
])eriocI of reaction. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Aloxamhu' aiijicarN as a 
weary martyr, wavering between tlio growing influence of Araktclieicv ami 
his own peisonal convictions wliicli he liiul adopted in th<', days of liis youlli. 
Amongst the reactionary monsurcs which commemiod in 1816 thorn can 
atill be traced bright gleams of tho entluisiasins and dveains of his youth. 
The speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor nt tho oixsning of tho Tolish 
diet testifies to this. But from tho year 1820 a complotn vanishing of all 
tho previous ideals to llio realisation of which lie hud onoo aspired witli 
sincere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To thm moral condiLiou wan also united 
an incurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been ohwuved 
ill the emperor Alexander by Meltcrnich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 

As we enter upon a closer analysis of tho thixm ])oriods into whicli we 
have divided this reign, wo remark another curious feature in th (5 devedop- 
mont of Alexander. Motternich calls this ijlioiiomeuon that of tlie. pciiodin 
evolutions of tho emperor's mind (Ics 6wh.tlion^ 'ip6nodiquGH do f^oii c.^]>nO. 
The phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity aliouL ev(‘ry five 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea witli whieli lie was 
inspired, Alexander gave himself up to it, imhcsitatiugly and with full enthu¬ 
siasm. The incubation required about two years, during wliicdi (ho idea 
acquired for him the importance of a system; the third year he remained 
faithful to the system cliosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its upholders and at siudi fi tiin(\ was 
maccessible to any influence that might aliakc the jnstunss aC tlie views ho 
had adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consoqiiencns wiiich 
might possibly arise; the fifth year there became olxservablo ii niiMlley ef tlio 
old and vanishing system with some new idea which was bi'ginning to take 
birth in his mind. This idea was usually diametrically opposed to the ono 
that had left his horizon. After that, when he had asaimilatt'd tho now con¬ 
victions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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boymid the obligations which bound him to tho various repreBentatives of 
the former views. & ' 


MINISTERIAL INFLUENCES; SPEBANSKI AND ARAICTCIIEIEV 

From L806 to^ 1812 tlic propondoraiing influence over Alexander I was 
that of Spcranski. Son of a village priest, educated in a seminaiv, and 
afioi wards professor of inatliomatics and philosophy iii the seminary of 
Alcxiuider Nevsld, Spcranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career 
and became secretary to Trochtchinski, who was then chancellor of the 
imperial council. Latci’, after he had become director of the department 
of tho interior under Prince Kotchubci, Spcranski rose to the position of 
secretary of state and gained tlie complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourites of the preceding period had all been imbued with English ideas; 
Spcranski, on the contrary, loved France and manifested a paiticiilar admi¬ 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex¬ 
ander I, formed a now bond between the prince and the minister which was 
not severed until tho rupture with Napoleon. "We Icnow,” said Monsieur 
llo^dnnovitoh, ‘'Aloxanclor’s fondne.sa for representative forms and a consti¬ 
tutional giwornmont, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into Gcstasioa over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that luithor Uussia'H vast extent nor the constitution of civil society would 
porinit tho realisatian of his rlrcam. From day to day lie cleferied the exe¬ 
cution of his utoiiiaii ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon tlio projoctod constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
please the omiicror, Spcranski ardently defended tho principles of liberty, 
and by so doing oxpo.sod himself to accusations of anarchy^ and of having 
conceived projcjcta dangerous to institutions that had received the conse¬ 
cration of time and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri¬ 
otic and luimano, lio was tho man best able to realise all that was practicable 
in the ideas ol Alexander. 

Sp(!i'ansld prcHcntcd to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
iinpevial council received nn extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
of tho chief dignitJirics of tho state, it became in a measure the legislative 
pow(;r, and had the duty of examining new laws, extraordinarjr meastu’es, 
and niinlstorial roporls; it was in reality a sketch of a representative govern¬ 
ment. After tiu5 interview at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had showed 
him marked utteiUion, Spcranski entered into relations with the French 
legal writer.^, LoGr6, Logins, Dupont do Nemours, and made them corre- 
HpoinUintH of tho legislative commission of the imperial council. The Code 
Naiioi(‘:)ii was not adapted to any but a liomogcneoiis nation emancipated 
from pcu'.soiinl and feudal seiwitudc, with a population whose members all 
enjoyed a oortain equality before the law. Thus to Spcranski tlie emanci¬ 
pation of tho serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration, He dreamed of 
inHtitiUing a third estate, of limiting tlic number of privileged classes, and 
of forming tlio groat aristocratic families into a peerage similar to that of 
Mnglaiui. lie encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet, R^les 
to ha Observed between Projyrielm and Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
that tlio holders of univemity degrees should have the advantage over all 
othor.H in attaining tho dogi*eca of tho tchin. Thus a doctor would at once 
(Mitov tlio oightli rank, a ma.stor of arts the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a liacliolor the twelftli. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the PriisHiau reforinor, 
Stein, Speranski had aroused the hoatiUty of everyone. Tlio nobility oF couvt 
and antecliamber, and all tlio young ofliciiils who wisliod to itso by favour 
alone were exasperated by ilie ukase of 1809; proprietors wore alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for ilie cmaiicipaliou of the serfs; tlio sennlnrH wore irri¬ 
tated by his plana for rcorgani.aation which would reduce tlin first govciniiug 
body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of justice; and tlui liigh 
aristocracy was incensed at the boldnosa of a man of low condLLion, ilio son of 
a village priest. The people ihemsolves coinpliiined at the inereiiso in taxa¬ 
tion, all those whoso intests had licew fjet aside united against tlu\ u\)stnrt,; 
he was accu.5ed of despising the timo-lionourod insUiulionH of Moscow and of 
having presented as a model to the lUiasians the Code Napoleon wlum tho 
country was on the evo of war with France. The imni.siors Jlaliichcv, A rnifeU, 
Guriev, Count RosLoptcliin, Arakteheiev, and tlio grand duchess Oatiun-ino 
Pavlovna, sister of tlio omixn'or, innuciiecd Alexander agaiinst him. TCarainziu, 
the lii.sloriaii, addressed to the omperor an impassioned memoir on New and 
Old Russia, in whicli ho stepped forth na tho clmmiiion of serfdom, of tlu*, old 
law.s, and of autocracy. Siieriuiski’s onciny even went to the hmgih of de¬ 
nouncing him as a tmiior and an accomplice of Finnox;. In Miircdi, J812, lie 
wassudcfeiily sontfroin the capital ioNijiii-Novgorodaiul aftenvardH deported 
to a distant post whore ho was subjected to close Huvveilliuico. ^ He was recalled 
ill 1819, when pasaioias had somewhat cooloil, and was appointed governor of 
Siberia, In 1821 ho returned to St. Petoburg, but did not rcjcover his foruu\r 
position. 

A now epoch now sot in. Tho ndvemrios of Speranski, ArmfeOt, Hcliicli- 
kov, and Hostoptcliiu attained high posiUon-s, but the acknowlodgi'd fiwouvilo 
waa Arakteheiev, tho rough **corporal of Gaohiim," bornonoiny to ])i'()gi'(‘«fl 
and reform and apostlo of absolute dominion and passive obedience. ITo 
gained the confidcnco of Alexander, fimfc l)y his devotion to the memory of 
Paul, next by his punctuality, liia unquestioning obodionco, liis disintereKUMl- 
neas and habits of industry, and lastly by his ingcnuovjs luUnivation for tho 
“genius of the cntfxjmr. ” He was the most drastwortliy of mwilom, iha mmt 
imperious of superiors, and the mast perfect inHtrumout for a roathlon. Ills 
intiueiico waa not at once exclusive. After having conquoretl Napoleon, 
Alexander looked upon liimsclf as tho liberator of nation.s. Ho had (ler- 
many free; he dealt leniently with I'Vance and obtained for it a chartor; lio 
granted a constitution to Poland, with the intention of extending its iHuusilt 
ta_ Russia. Tlioiigh tlio censorship of the proas hn<l J'oceutly foi’biddcui tlio 
Vksinik slovesnosti to critbiso “ the sorvanls of his majesty,” Alcxandev liiul 
not entirely ronouiicod his utopian ideas. J*lngliRh Protestant inllncnco suc¬ 
ceeded to the influence of France; French tlKiati’cs wore closed and Hiblo 
SGciotics opened. 

Nevei’tholras, this first pcrioil of favour for Amlctoheinv soon bocamo an 
epoch of sterility; though reaction had not yob set hi tlmro had at least eouie 
a decided pause. The reforms intornipted by tlio war of JS12 worn not to 
be again resumed'. The code of Speranski had come to an eiul and all offoids 
to compile one better suited to Russian tmditions wore of no avail. I 


EDUCATIONATj ADVANGKS; the LYObB and TIIF. I.IiniAUY 

On the 23i’cl of Jamiaiy of the year 1811 was jiromiilgatcd the .statute of 
the lyc6e of Tsai’skoi Solo, which luvd liceu definitely worked out liy Kc'.eml.avy 
of state Speimski. The aim of the csfcablishmoui of the lycdo was tho oduca- 
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lion of young men, and cliieOy of those who were destined to fill the most 
miporUint posts of the government seiwice. Tlie following circumstance was 
the priinary cause of tho foundation of tliis higher educational establishment- 
aUhough the emperor did not interfere in the matter of the education of liis 
younger brothers, the grand dukes Nicholas and Michael Pavlovitch which 
was entirely loft to tlio cmpi-css, Mario Feodorovna, a case soon presented 
itself where the emperor recognised the necessity of departing from the rule 
ho iiad established. The widowed empress desired to send her sons to the 
university of Leipsic for tho completion of theiv studies; this was, however 
iiriiily opposed by the emperor, and instead he had the idea of establishing 
a lyc/’e at Taarskoi Solo, whevo his younger brothers could assist at the public 
Iccturoa. A wing of the palace,connected by a gallery with the chief building, 
was adapted to this purpose, and the solemn opening of the Tsarskoi Selo 
lycde took place on tho 31st of October, 

18 LJ, in the pro.scncc of the emperor Ah 
oxandor. It commenced with a tlianks- 
giving ficvvico iu tho court chapel of 
TMiu'slau fiolo, after which those present 
aocomiiauiod tho clergy who made tlie 
Lour of the edi/ico, spriiilcling it with holy 
water, At tlio conclusion of the ecclesi- 
nslical ceremony, tho imperial charter 
giv(n\ to tlie lyeeo was rcft<l in the hall of 
tho building, mid tho spooches began. 

Among,st thoni tliat of tho adjunct pro¬ 
fessor KunitzincanuHl tho Sficcial appro¬ 
bation of tho onuicror for tho art with 
wliicli it avoideil genomlisations and 
dwelt on tho boiioricenoo of the founder. 

In conclusion, Alexauden* inspected tho 
promi8(5s allothid to the students, and 
wa« nvo.aciit at tho.ii' dinner table. 

Tho year IHll was also signalised 
by ilio completion of tho building of the 
Kazan cathodml, tho fmst stone of which towbu ov uxv vbuxa. moboo^v 
had beesn laid by the mriporor Alex¬ 
ander on th(‘, 8th of September, 1801. Tho constructor of the cathedral was the 
llussian architect Andrew Nikivoroviteh Voroniloiin. The building com- 
juittoe wa’s under tho dii-oction of tho president of the Academy of Ai'ts, 
Could, Aloxundor Stroganov. Tlie building of the cathedral took ten ycrirs, 
and on tlio 27tli of >Soi)tomber, 1811, on tho anuiversaiy of the emperor’s 
coronation, llio solenin consecration of the new cathedral took place in the 
prosouco of ihn omporor. Count Stroganov was that day elevated to the 
(lignity of actual privy councillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
enjoy for long the coiuplotion of his work: ten days later he died. ^ 

In tlio Yory tliiok of the preparations foi* war, and amidst such agitating 
political c.U'ounmtauccs liad been unknown bill then, the emperor Alexander 
continued to labour for tho enlightenment of hig subjects. Notable among 
his acts at tliiH time was the. foundalion of a public library. Catherine ll a 
idea of founding in tho capital n libraiy for general use, and of renclering it 
iicco-ssiblo to all, was only brought to fulfilment by Alexander. A special 
edifice was built with this object; its consli’uction had been already com- 
monced during Catherine’s reign. By 1812 all the proliminary work in the 
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building of this Ubiui'y -was completed, and on Uio Ulli of Janmiry tlin eiupevor 
honoured the newly consiruoted libraiywitli a visit, mid ('xmniiK'd in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the “draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of tlio Imperial Tublic Library” was nitilied by his majesty oii 

the 7th of March. . r i i-i 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opomng of tlio hlimry; 
soon measures had to bo thought of to save its treasure.s. Tlio opening cere¬ 
mony took place, therefom, two years Inter, in (8M,oii the l-ltli of .lauuary, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexander inade his gracious 
visit to the library, on the memoralilo oecjusioii of iUs founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the lluHsiau court upon ilie oeeaslon 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavloviti^h with lh(5 iirineess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About thcsaino time (July JUst, 1817), 
a modest festival was celoln’aled at Taar-skoi Selo — tlio Iii'hL diHirilmtioii of 
prizes to students of the lycfic. On that day tiic cmjieror Alexaiuh'v, accom¬ 
panied by Prince A. N. Gnlitzin, was pre.sent in the confcTonco hall of the in.sti- 
tution. he had founded; ho himself distributed the prizes lUid certilicatcH to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to thiMn ami 
tlicir teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all Tiie jinot PuHhhin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OF TIIU JEftUI'l’fl FJtOM ST. rETERHllTJUU 

The year 1815, whlcli had been filled with a series of unoxpecled ovt'uls. 
terminated with an important adminlstrativo measure wliieJi no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1H17, nn imperial ukase was issiu'd 
ordering the imincdiato expulsion of all tlie inonlw of the order of Jesuil.s 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time fori)i(Ming their entry into nitlHU’ 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm bools, and despatched iu carts to the rc'sidc'uce, of their 
brethren at Polotsk.^ It was enjoined iu this uka.sn that the Catlioli(5 (‘liureh 
in St. Petersburg should bo “placed on the same footing that had lieen ('sLab- 
lishcd during the rcigii of the empreas Catherine 11 and whieli had endured 
up to the year 1800.” This expulsion put nn oml to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg. The words of N. J. Turg('iuov. .siiolu'n iu the 
year 1812 and addres.sed to his successor Grulior, llie PerezovsKi Jo.siiit, weni, 
in fact, realised for the order in tlic most imi»loasnut way. He said: ‘"PlnH 
is the beginning of the cud; you will now do so mucli that you will be sent 
away.” The government wa.s compelled to have recourse to deci.sive ukmis- 
urcs in view of cases of conversion to Catlioliclsm amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides whicli the inliueiKio of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading in a remarkable way amongst tlio ladies of 
the high society of St. Petereburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de¬ 
scended upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few yeui's later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the .Tesiiils should bo 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they wore not under any asiiec-t oi’ 

* In tlio year 1813 /Vloxandor Imcl (i^raiilcd a clmrlor to Ui« Josuil Collti^ro of I'oIoIhU, riiti- 
ing it to tlio 1 ‘ftiiU oI nn “ ucnilomy ” and giving It rlglits mid prlvilogcn tujniil to tlioHo iif tlio 
vmlvorslty, lifi was tlicn prolmMy goveraetl byprdilicnl coiisidovntlonH oimiionilng I'oliiiul, and 
In tlia clmvloi' lio refers to tlio collogo as “nfloidlnggrcRludvnnlFigDH for tlio odiu'iitlon of 
youth’’ and trnatB that the “Jesuits will labour In Poland rftws /o Ion mis" (along llui I'lglit 
linos,) 
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dciinmiimtion to bs nllowed to return; and at the same time the Polotsk 
ncademy was suppressed, as well as all the schools depending on it. 


LIDERATION Or THE PEASANTS OP THE DAI/TIC FROVINCES (1816-1818 A.D.) 

Tlio nobility of EaLIionia had in 1811 aiiiiouiiced their desire of giving up 
their rights of servitude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this intention 
led to the confii'raation of the establishment of the Esthonian peasants upon 
a now footing, according to which tlie individual right of servitude was abol¬ 
ished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations between 
the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based upon mutual 
ngreennOnt by free will contracts conformable with rules determining essential 
conditions; a period of transition was appointed for bringing in the new order 
of tilings. After the fimt Inal, tlic individual, landless liberation of the peas¬ 
ants spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other governments — 
namely, in Courkuid in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The introduction of the 
new order of things was everywhere accomplished without any particular 
difllculty. 

In oxpi'ossing to the Livonian nobility hi.s satisfaction upon tho occasion 
of tho roform oll'ootod, tho ou^wror Aloxandor said: “I rojoico that the 
Livonian nobility lias jiwtifiod my oxpootations. Your example deserves 
imitation. You Imvo actotl in aooordanco with tho spirit of the times and 
havo uiidorsLood that liberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the happi¬ 
ness of nations." Froin those words it is evident that the emperor onter- 
Lainod, aocordiuf^ to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice ngalust 
tiio right of aorviLudo in llussia, and it appeared to many that in other parts 
of tho emj>iro words would bo followed by dccds.^ 

From the year 1810, the noasant question began to occupy society. The 
aido-dc-oainp of his majosty, itissolov, oven presented a inomoir to the emperor 
which boro the title OfihcOradualAboliiionofSlavei'yinliusBm, The inomoir 
began witli tho word.s: " Civic liberty is tho foundation of national prosperity. 
This truth is so undoubted that 1 consider it superfluous hero to oxplam how 
desirable it is that the lawful indopondonce of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly doprived, should be established for them tliroughout the empire. 
I consi(l(n’ this mea.8uro the inoi*e needful now that the progress of enlighten- 
nuMit and our olosor coiiUict with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen¬ 
tation of niiiids, indicate to tho government the necessity of averting the con- 
HO(|uenceH wliicli may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or iiupOHsiblo to deny. Tlic blood in which tho French Revolution was 
Htooped l)carH witness to this." In what maimer the emperor Alexander 
iH'gai'ded tlu' nu'moir pro.senlcd by his aide-dc-camp, and what fate overtook 
tlil.s production of lii.s pon, havo remaiued unknown. 

l\ ]). Ki.s.s()l(W was not the only nobleman who recognised the urgent 
nneoHsity of the govornmoiiFs occupying itself \yith the peasant question. 
Tim following ciriaunstancc selves an a pmof of this; in this same year, 1816, 
many of the riclio.st lanclownors of the government of St. Petersburg, knowing 
th(} emperor’s moral a.spirations to betta* the lot of the peasant serfgj decided 
to turn them into obligatory settler,? upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

» Much ('niTior, in 1807, tlio omporor bncl oxpreasod bluisolf to General Savarl npon this 
(luostlon Itv tho followlnij words; "1 want to bring tbo country out of tlio stole of barbarism 
in whloh tills Iralllo In mm loaves U, I will flay more—If clvIllantioD were more advanced, I 
would abolish this plavory ovon if it woro to cost me my bcwl." 
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laiions. The net was drawn up mid signed by sixly-Avc? landowners; H only 
remained to take it to be ratiiied by the emperor, and for this puri)OHe Iho 
general aklc-dc-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was cUow,n. Tliose who had iakou 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the omporor know uotiuiig of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and W(!ro convinced that 
he would receive graciously a proposition which was in actiordaiK^e with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the doter- 
mination of the nobles and hardly Imd VasiUchikov, after ro(in(*sliiig pcrrni.s- 
sion to present Inmself to his majesty, Ix'gun to ajKxvk of the msitlvv, whm 
Alexander, interrupting him, inquired: “To whom, in your oniniou, cloes 
the legislative power belong in lluRsia?" And wlum VasiKtiliikov replied: 
“Without doubt to your inij)orial majesty as an autocratic ejn[)cror," Alex¬ 
ander, raising his voico, said, “Then leave it to me to proi\uilgate such lawH ii.h 
I consider most beneficial to my fiubjecls." 

The emperor's reply gave little hojio of a favourable Holuiion of this 
important question. In Uio tlieu exiatiug Htate of affairs, the matter c.ould 
not avoid passing through tlic hands of Araktehou'.v. This indeed nciiially 
happened. In February, 181.S, before the departure of the cinpc'j’oi* Alexander 
from Moscow for Warsaw to ojjcn tlio first Polish diet, (jonnt Arnlctcheiev 
announcod that liia majesty had <loignod to insue an edict for the liberatioji of 
lanclownors' peasants from the oomliUon of sovfdoin, with the Hlimdalion 
that the edict should not in any of its uioaHuveM bo oiqirosHivci to the lund- 
ownoi’fi, and especially that it should not present anything of a viohmt char- 
noter in its accoinpliahineiifc on the part of the gov(5rnmont: but, on tlie con¬ 
trary, that it should be accompanied liy advantages for iho landowian’s and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with tli(‘ govm’nnKsit in the alxilitioii 
of the conditions of serfdom in llussia, an abolition eoYn'Hpmuling to tl»^ spirit 
of the limes and the progress of edue-ution, and imlispcnwiblo for the future 
tranquillity of tho possessors of aorfs. 

TIIK KMIUOUOU ANJ) TIIIO aUAKl'Uia 

III 1814, at the time of tho omporor Aloxandor’s si-ay in Tyondon. iho fam¬ 
ous [)liilanlliropist Qualcom, Do Grellct do MobUlua-,* aiul Alien, nad beim 
inspired with tho idea of taking advantage of a favoura])le occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovoreigns tlie convictioii that the king¬ 
dom of Christ is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this olgi'ct Lliey lir.st 
setoff to visit the king of Prussia, wlio received thorn and ])ruiscd ilm Quakers 
living ill his domlniona, but expressed his conviction that wav is iudispensablu 
for the attainmont of peace. TJie emperor Aloxaiuler showed tlumi more 
sympathy; he visited a Quaker mooting and reci'ivod a deputation. Tlie 
emperor as.sured the Quakoas that he was in agreement with the gri^ater jiart 
of their opinions, and Llial nllhoiigli on account of his excoplionivl po.silioii 
his mode o( action must bo other lluin tiieim, yet Jio was in union with tiieni 
in the spiritual worship of Christ. In taking leave, of tho CJuakoi’S, Aloxandev 
invited them to come to see him in Uussin and said: “I l)id you farowoU us 
a friend and broUicr." 

Grellct and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during tho 

‘ litionno da Gvallot fllobillinr wtw horn in I’ranco in 1700 m([ waa InougUl uji iiv U»o Uomun 
CaLholic faith. At llio baginnmp of Llio Froncli llovolntlon ho wont to Aniorica and tlioro 
piitcTod Uio society ol Frionds or Qiinkcru. IIo subsojincnUy i-ononlccHy ^isilod I'inroiio with 
vaiioiis pliilniitliifunc aims, mainly in oidor to sli'ciifithon Uio punuiploa of a morally loligioua 
Ufa ninnngst iiiankiiicl. 
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cinporor’fl absonco. Tliey went to Prince A. N. Galitzin of whom Grellet 
wioUi. IS n. man penetrated by a truly Chnstian’spirit" Galitzin 
(-coived the Quakers with an open heart and informed them t^iat the ^peror 

KXv Zlt i “■ ?f “r comin. to Rossia" andxeqToatog 

tliat tlu.y might be leceivecl as Ins friends. After various ciuestiona upon 

un ^«il Qws^heis,^ together with Prince Galitsin, gave themsefves 

nminv nii meJitivtion, and this method, writes Grellet, "did not 

ar^pcai at all unknown to the prince. Inspired by the love of Christ, we felt 
in ourselves, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace. 
In talang leave of the prmce, ho oflered ns free access to all that could intei-est 
us to the prisons, to r^onnatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor.” 

ilicir visit to the bt. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Qiiakeis: 
aocoidiug to (irollet s observations,some of them were very dirty and overrun 
>yiLli vermin; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated to such a 
cU^grec tluU it alToctcd the heads and lungs of the visitors, The Quakers also 
iiiapccted a few rofuges and schools. 

On a subsoqueni evoning the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. lie cnllnd them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to inmd with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say¬ 
ing that it had given hiiii the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the dim- 
cult cii’oumstaiiccs in whicii he was then placed. "The emperor tlicn,” writes 
(ti'ollot, Huggeabed to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
1)18 Riiiccro desire to progress in the saving knowledge of truth. He further 
quostioiiod us as to wliat wo had seen and done in Russia. We took advantage 
of the opportunity to relate to him the distressing condition of the prisons; 
uud^in jiai'tioular wo directed his attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Al) 0 , and told Iiim about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
there for niuotccii years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
Haul, ‘This ougiil not to bo; it shall not occur again.” Tho Quakers also 
inforiued the oinpcror how deeply grieved tliey had been to see, upon inspect¬ 
ing one of tho S(dirols, that liio pupils were given books to read that were 
pernicious to tiudr inoruLs; after which they shorved him a specimen of 
oxtructs they had made from the Holy Scriptures for die use of schools. The 
oiniioror roiniiinod wrapped in thought for a moment, and then turning to his 
(loiiipauions, ho observed: “You have done precisely what I much desired. 
I liiivo often thought that schools mi^lit servo ns a powerful instrument for 
the furthoranco of tlio kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl- 
u(lg(5 of the Hiiviour and tho principles of true piety. Send mo as soon as 
poHsildo all that you have succeeded in pinpaiing." 

The coiivc'i'.siitioii then touched on Daniel Villens, also a Quaker, whom 
the (uiijjcror luul called to St. Petoreburg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
Hint li(^ legai'ded his prosonco in Russia os a blessing to the people. “It was 
not tile draining of the marshes,” mldcd thecmjieror, “nor any other material 
iieceHsi ty that was tho cause of my inviting some of your ‘ friends ’ to come here; 
no, I was guided ])y tluj wish that their true piety, their probity, and other 

vU'liina iin'irlt-f um'im no nn (nv lYiv rtnrtnin ?T>Tif.n4ft 


Bomo vnuc lu coiumon prayer/' vve wiumgiy conseuteci," wiicea lireuec in 
regard to this matior, fooling that the Lord with His bonoficent power ^Y 0 .s 
near us. Homo time passed in silent, inward contemplation; our souls were 
huiublod, and a littlo later I foU within mo tho honvenly breathing of tho 
Hpirit of prayor and oompnnotion; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
boforo tho greatnosa of God; tho oiiiporor knelt bosido me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the sou] wo foil, that tho Lord had consonted to ]\oar 
our prayers. After that wo spout a little while longer in Bileiuie and tliou 
withdrew. In bidding us fni'ewell the emperor (ixpres-Htul tlio desire to see us 
again before wo loft. Wc spent two hours with Imn.’^ 

After this remarkable audioneo, which so grajjiiifliilly cxjirt'ases tho rdigi- 
ous-idealistie frame of mind of tlio (inipnror Al(^xandcr, Ui(‘ C^iuikers visiLed 
under the patronage of the widowed ninprcss tho female odueatieiial estab- 
liahments, the young pupils of which aroused much Hyiiipathy in them. 

Grcllot found that some of them had 






fSk nearts open lov receiving evangelical 

inspiration. These visits were fol- 
lowed hythe recejition of the C^uak- 
ors by the cinpreH.s Mari(5 h’eodovoviuL. 
TImw told tlio oiniiresH that they wore 
ime\\ pUuised at the coiulition of tlia 
institutions under her patronage, hut 
^faild not he 

yr (itherwiso tliau grkivod to hoo liow 

litUo ntUnition was paid iu St, Veters- 
genmal thrinigliout 

^■Lw llus.sia, to tin* cduealion of c.liildriai 

of the lower cluHsos; tliey also H[)()ke 
I*to the ein])ro«H of tho uiiHatisfactorh 
■ jtffPB**‘’‘‘**'^ existing prison ae- 

A .f g'^ra commodaUon.s for women, and iiuli- 

■p V. » * •I'Sk caUid how ndvuniageous it wouhl lie 

^ jHu if the prisons were visited hywonuMi 
111 '. S'. 'AS/* capable of instructing and oonHoling 

S'* *8'- the unfortunato l>risuaerH. The <iin- 

■ ' eutiroly agreed with tlasse 

'* ll 1 ?W*i inviUid 

‘ ''fl? i' j>-"to come and see him. 
"' recoivod us in lii.s priviUe 

^ ■ i^PftHmont.V’writesOrollot/'low]iioli 

■ ' ■ " wc were taken 1 ly a .secret way, avoul- 

IIV8BTAN PHTI58T ^ sei'vants, 

Nobody Bcciuod Burpnsed to see us 
, . . , keeping our IunkIs covoiTd. The em¬ 

peror, as bef ore/ received us with sincere affability. He iiegmi l>y informing u.s 
tuat the chains m which wo liad scon the prisoners at Abo liad been taken off, that 
the iinrorlunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given tliat the other prisoners were, to be liettm* treated, 
lie then asked iia to relate to him openly all that wo Imd noticed in tlieiirisons 
during our stay m Russia. Tlic governor-goiieral (Count Miloradovite.h) had 
iniormed him of the changes and improvements which ho considered it advan¬ 
tageous to carry out m the gaols, and the emperor entirely ainirovod of the 
changes that had already been mode. He further told us that tho widowed 
S?? rJ f^ him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she liad 
iSpt n ?f the extreme neglect of tho education of 

(nvihn' ^13 arnUlmt she was occupying herself in searching 

Thn I’cmctlyiiig thiH dcCoct as soon as possihUn 

ihc empuoi added that he had named a certain sum of money to be iisetl for 
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tho (^filablishracnl of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children were to receive there n religious and moral education. He fiuther 
told iks that he bad attentively perused the books we had prepared and was 
deliglitcd with them; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had 
already aocompliahed a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
onr books into use thronghont nil the schools of his empire.^' 

Before theii’ deixirtiu'e for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third lime, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how 
ho Imd hiinsolf boon eduoaled under the supervision of his grandmotlier, 
tlie empress Catherine. “The pei'sons attached to nie,^’ said he, “had some 
goo(i qiuilities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profound moral impressions; 
lU aecordance with the customs of our church, I was taudit formally to repeat 
morning mid evening certain prayera I had Jearned; but this habit, which 
cliil not in any wise satisfy tho inward requiiemcnls of my religious feelings, 
soon ■wearied mo. Mcimwliilc it luippcncd more than once that, when I 
lay down to rcfst, t hitd a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moral dolicioncics of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
rcpontaucc! I was moved by a clcsiro to rise from my bod and in tho silence 
of tho night to Llirow myself upon my knees and with teai-s ask God for 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater -watchfulness over myself 
in futmo, This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
ilttlo, in tho absence of moral support on tho part of the persons who siir- 
rouiidod mo, I began to feel more seldom and more feebly those salutary 
moving.^ of gi'aco. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign 
inoro and moro withiu my soul. Finally, in 1812, tho Lord in His lovo and 
inoroy, again called to mo, and tho former movmgs of grace -wore renewed 
with froali atrongtli in my heart. At that poriocl a certain pious person^ 
advised mo to talco to rending tho Holy Scriptures and pvo m© a Bible, a 
book which mUd Uion I had never had jn ray hands. J dovoiired the Bihl© 
finding tliat its words shod a now and novor previously exporionced peace 
ill iiiy lioart, and satiafiod tho thirst of my soul. The Lord in His gooclnesa 
crauLoil ino liia SiJirit to understand what I read; and to this inward 
iiifltruction ami enlightenment I owe all tho spiritual good that I acquired 
iiy llio reading of tho divine Word; this is -why I look upon inward enlighten- 
nioni or instruotion from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul 

saving knowlodgc of God.” ^ , i .. i 

The eini)(!ror then related to lus companions how deeply his soul wm 
ncnioiraUul with tho dcairo to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon earth. 
“II(? said ” writes Grclle, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could be 
roaliaeil, ancl in dcop grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
mi.sfortuno.s iliat arc occasioned by war. At that time, when his^soul was 
(hUH bowed (lo>Yn in ardent prayer to the Saviour, the idea arose him ot 
inviting tho crowned heads to unite m one holy alliance, before the t^buoa} 
of wliich nil futiiro disagreemonts that should arip should be sett ed, instead 
of liaviug reiioursG to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such po^ 
se8.si(iu of him that he got up from his bed, expounjd hia feelings and aspn 
rations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
Kubi(‘ctecl on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 
— ‘Although/ added ho with a sigh, 'ardent love for God and mankind -was 

[>I‘x1dcoA. N, QaUtzln.] 
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the sole motive that governed me.’ Tliouglila of ilie fovinaiioii of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in Paris, Afler wo luid spent 
gome time in conversing on this important fiul)jcct, tho empi'i'or said to us: 
'And thus we part, in this world, l)ut I rumly trust that we, heing H(5paval(id 
by space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowahip, fox* in the kingdom of Geil there 
are no limitations of space. Now, befom wo part, I have one ro(iiiest to 
make to you: let ns join in silent pvayov and avxi if the Lovd will not eonsout 
to manifest His gracious prosonoo to iw, as Ho did the last lime.' 

"Wo gladly Qonaonted to fviUil hia doairo. A soloiun silonce fellowod 
during which wo felt that tho Lord wna aiiiong.Ht ns; oiu- houIs wore rovorontly 

opened boforo Him and lie himself was 
xvorldng within us through Tlia graeo. 
Somewhat laUu*, I felt, througli the. hn'iilli- 
Ing of the love of Uhrist, tlie lividy desire 
of flaying ji few words of apiu'obatiou to 
our beloved emiioror in ordiir to cneoui'' 
ag(x him to walk with lirm steiiH in tli(5 
Lord’s way and to put his wliole trust, 
unlo (ho ou<l of his eartldy journcyingri, 
in the eirioacioiiflnos.s of thi? divine griioid 
in general I felt tlie ueci’ssity of guarding 
him from evil and slrengihening him in 
his good intmition of over following tlio 
path of truth and righUMMisness. 
words that I said produced a profound 
iunuvasion upon tho cmpi'.rov and ho hIuhI 
burning kars. Tlum our di'ar Alkm. 
kiKioIiiig, raised a fervent pray(U' to Goil 
for tho oniperor and Ids [>(‘()ple. The- 
emperor hinuself fell on his kue(‘H b(\si(l(' 
liim and remained a long wliile with us in 
s|)intual outnouringH befom (h(‘ Lord. 
Finally wo Hommnly and touchingly ioolt 
leave of each other.” 


BKOUKT HOUIOTIKH UNDIOU AmaAMumi 1 

Afiev tho year 1815, when the emperor 
Alexander alreiwly appeared u.h a weary 
martyr, iiuiuei'sed in luystle emileiuplatioii 
aiul wavering between the (weigrowing 
innucnco of (Jouut Araktcdioicsv and the 
convictioim ho hud hiiu.self fornKsl in the 
, , ,, , days of his youth, the events of IS 12 were 

lellected in a totally dilTcroiit manner upon the moveiuent of sfKdal iik'us 
m Kusftia. Hie wiii- of the fatlierJaad was Hccoiiipanied in Russia by an 
unusiia rising of the .spu-il oE tho nation and a remarkablo awakening 
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ddu "n • ^ m. remavKaDJo awakening 

of the public conscience The continuation of tlic slriigglo with Nanoleoii 

T Alcxamlor's troo]),s to Raris. This 

military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian i)(!(tpl(!; tluw 
became acquainted with European mannora mul customs, wore in closer 
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contact wiLli the current of feopean thought, and felt drawn towards 
pohUcal judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
begin to compare the order of things in their own country with political 
.'111(1 public organisation abroad. An iiiirestrainable impulse to criticise 
and compare was awakened; thenceforth it was difficult to become recon¬ 
ciled to the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things 

It will be asked what abuses presented theinsclvoa to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe, upon their return to their 
country. An oiiLire absence of mspect for the rights of the individual was 
patoiil; the foreihle introduction of monstrous military settlements the 
ox}iloiLs of Magiiitski and others of his kind in the department of public 
iiustnictioii were crying shames; and, finally, the cruelties of serfdom were 
in full activity. Tho suhtilo exactions which then prevailed in service at 
(ho front completed tlio development of general dissatisfaction amongst 
military circles. Them i.s, Ihcreforo, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
tho misfortunes wliicli tlieu weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found ail answering call in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent jiatriotic revival. 

Tho natural consequence of this joyless condition of affairs in Russia 
was a hiddcui protest, which led to tho formation of secret societies. Under 
the llion existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reformor 
lory doliboi'ation.s with tho cognmance of tlic government. Thus a remark- 
ablo phenonionon was accomplished; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for iUolf an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; whilo on tho other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
political ideals and standing nt the head of the European reaction, hail 
oecomo tho unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com¬ 
mon with tho id('n8 of wliich he hod been the representative during the best 
period of his life. Tliia circumstance made a oreak in the interior life of 
lUiflsia, which impoi'copUbly prepared tho ground for events imbil then 
uni)roe('dont(id in Jlussiau history. “Wliat has become of hbeiulism ?" is 
a (pK’Htion that onn of tho contomporari(?s of that epoch sets hfniseif. "It 
sei'in.s to Imvo vanished, to have clisapiMiarcd from tlie face of the earth; 
evovylliiiig Is Kiloni. And yet it is iuat at this instant that its hidclen forces 
liavo begun Lo grow dangerous.”^ The time had come when secret societies 
wore in full bloom. Tlio ma.sonic lodges, which had been allowed by the 
govornmont, had long since accustomed the Russian nobility to the form 
of Hocict so{iinti(.'H. Officers’ circles, in which conversations were carried 
on about ilie wounds of Russia, the obdurney of the people, the distressing 
position of llio soldier, tho inclifrerence of society to the affairs of the country, 
impoi’Wiptihly cliaiigod into organised secret societies. 

It liaiJjienod that yet another time the emperor Alexander expressed 
tho conviction tliat the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought 
of, that it was nciicssniy that moans should be ialmn for remedying the evil; 
])Ui th(i .sov(!i'(!igii (lid not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, 
tho iffiuus expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T. P. Liibian- 
ovski, on the ooea.siou of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Tim emperor had inspected the second infantry corps there assembled; 
(ho manci'uvi'o.s had descived particular praise. Obseiving signs of wenri- 
110 .S.S on tho emperor’s face, Lubianovski ventured to remark tliat the empire 
luul reason to complain of his majesty. 

"Why?” "You will not take cai-e of yourself." “You mean to say 
Unit I am tired?" replied tho emperor. “It is impossible to look at the 
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troops without gatiafacitioa; tho men are good, fuifcliCul luut oxcolleutly tvaiiiod; 
wo have gained no Httio glory through thoin. Ihissia liiw enough glory; 
she docs not require more; it would 1)0 a mistake to require inoi'o. Jhit wdion 
I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the (Mnpire, then 
the thought lieri on my heart like a Icu-pouml weight. That is what iiuikoa 

me tired.” . ^ , 

The profoundly true thought that fell from tlu; lips of the sovereign m 
hia conversation with Lnbianovaki was uot,, ivoweven*, pvit into iq)pU<5[vt\on. 
At that period it was impossible to eount upon the aineiKlmoal ot the state 
edifice through the. ttclministralioiLs of the govonnnenl. The dim ligiiro of 
Arakteheiev had dolinitivcly sueceeded in screening Russia from tho giwe of 
Alexander, and his evil inmionco was felt at every s(e[). Tlunofore in the 
main everything led to tho ftorrowful result that the emperor, us Vigiiel 
expressed it, was like a. gentleman who, having grown lin'd of ailmiiiisUn'ing 
his own estate, hud given it over entirely into tlie hands of a sii'rn sUnvard, 
being thus sure tliat tho peiifiimts would not hoeomo spoiled under liim._ 

A few words remain to Im said of l.Uo fate, tluvt ov<‘.rUH)k the soon'.t soeielh's 
after tlic closing of the AUiaueo of tlio Publie (lood. Henkendorf’s ^ siqipo- 
sibioii tliat a now nnd more secret socioty wmuld be formed afhir tluH. which 
would not uuclov the veil of greater si'curity,^ was actually juslhu’d. Tho 
more zealous moinhors of tho alliaiico only ioineil together more closely, 
and from Us ruins arose two fresh alVinuces — the Nortlu'rn and tho Houlhi'i’ii. 

Tho loaders of tho Northern AUiaueo in the Ix'giiming were Miii'avh’-v 
and Tuvgeniov. Latov on, in 1823, Kondnit» lUleiev entered the seeiely, 
of whicli ho became the lemler. Tho aspinitions of the Noidhern Alliance 
were of a coustiiutiomd-nionnvcluc cluiraohir. In the Southern Alliuuce, 
chiefly composed of inembom of the second army, the j)rinoi[)ul k'ader was 
the commander of tho Viatka infantry regiment, ColeiUil Paul bosLel, son of 
the former covomor-goucral of Siberia, T'haulfs to Pestel's inllui'uce the 
Southern Alfiancc acquired a preponderating ri'publican Lemlency; he occu¬ 
pied himself with the composition of n work which h<i called Jlmian Truth, 
in which he oxpouiidod hia ideaa on the roeoustruction of Russia. Many 
menvbev.s of tliis society inclined to the couvietieu that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and ovon tho extermination of the entire iiujK'vial family 
were indispensable to the succo.s.sful realisation of their propo.secl under¬ 
takings; at any rate there i.s no doubt that conv(u>}atioiis to this olTcct wero 
carried on amongst tho members of the secret societies, yoon the active 
propaganda of tho membcj's of the Southern Socioty called another society 
into existence — the Rlavonic Alliance or the UiiiUul Slavonians. In it 
was chicHy eonccnUiiicd tho radical clement from the midst of the fnliiro 
Dekabrisis. The members of this society pro})o.scd insane and vioh'iit 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencomeut of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on tho constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mail dog.s chained. 

There yet remained a bettor means for atrcngthoning tho design.s of the 
secret .societies — tins was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotmtiom with tho vcpTChciiUtivi} of the Polish palriolic alVauico, 
Prince Tablonovski, woi*e pcreonally carried on by Postol; but the details 
of this agreomont are oven now little known. Such was the dimgevous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best rcpm.sontativQs of thinking Rus-sia 
were drawn: each year the crisis became more and more inevitable; and 


* Ooiioral-ndjiitftnt, chief of tlio guawlH Hlalf, 
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niGauwhile tlio goveinracni became more cleckively confirmecl than ever 
ill ih(5 pathway of 1‘eaclion, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revoluLionaiy propaganda. 


Clonng of the Masonic Lodges 

In Augustj 1822, a I'cscript wjis issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under wliatever name they 
might exist — masonic lodges or others —and forbidding their establishment 
in rutiirc. All incinbera of these societies luid to pledge themselves not to 
form any masonic lodges or other secret aocieti^ in the future; and a declara¬ 
tion wiw rc(jiiired from all ranks of the army and from the civil service that 
nnithor soldiers nor officials should thenceforth belong to such organisations: 
“ If any person refuses to make such n pledge, Jie sJiall no longer remain in. 
the service." 

All the nicnaui’QS drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
into ofroct only with regard to the closing of the masonic lodges. As to the 


WU8 ft iripiu poimu ill OU VUC gcuomt, tiiv AUlu 

later of Ino interior, and Count Arakteheiev; but that it did not bring forth 
any udvanLugca is proved l)y the events of 1825." 

According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing Imd 
thou siiroad in 81. Potershurgsociety to an incredible degree. "Certainly la 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danileyski, " and altliougli 
llio circio of my act|uaintances lias become very vast this year and 1 go out 
a grout (leal yet I never see people doing anything else than playing at carids. 
If one is invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have hardly made 
iny bow to the hostess bcforol find the cards in myhand. "When one is asked 
out to (liuuttv ono sitfi down to whist before tho meal is served. Card-playing 
ocfiuph's not only oldorly people but young ones also. I think tins h^ arisen 
partly from a dofoot in education which is In general observable in Russia— 
for when (Klucation nnishes at seventeen, what store of ideas mid knowledgo, 
what pn.SHion for science can ono expect to find in adults? This condition is 
furthm' exaggerated by the fact that all political matters are banished irom 
convorsatioii: tlio government is suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently 
to bo inei with in society. The gi'eater part of them ore, however, known; 
some belong to old noble families, are decorated with orders, and wear cliam- 

clo.s^ng of tlie masonic lodges called fortli the following delibemtioas 
from Dauilcvski: "As fnr ns I know, masonry had no other object m Russia 
boyoiul benevolence and providing an ngi-eeable way of passing 
closing of the lodges deprived us of tlio only places where we assembled for 
anything else besides eard-pUiyrng, for wo have no 

not coiwUtute tho principal or rather the only W that 

unvei-Hod in political nmtiora that it is absuni for the goveinment to 
such .sul)iccC.s won cl furnish conversation at the masonic lodges, with us, 

i:S!d)lo & rarely been masons; at 

which i.s iisiiallv full of peop e of the middle class, oificeis, civii service 

^^^'^*Theso of course are tlie words of a partisan and must be ^ 
lain LiUowauGO. The samo remark applies with full force to the testi o y 

II. W. — VOL, xvir. 3 L 
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of the historian Tuvgeniov, whoso oasocuition with ilu5 scorot nniona has 
already been mentioned, and whose comiiienlH on the subject, tlcspito a cer¬ 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just fol¬ 
lowing that in which the government had taken action against the societies.^ 

TurgeniQvi*s Comment on the l:^Q(rcl Societies. 

The government contributed much [ho declarasl by its susidcions and 
precautions, to strengthen the roporl^ whkdi wero afloat conccraiug Hccrct 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of inaurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guarcfa, of which tlie emperor was head, the govern¬ 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, wlicroas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel tlioy had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction tliero was no doubt, because 
two of the oflieers of the insurrectionary companies wore traduced before a 
council of wav, and condemned, not only witnout any proof bvit with no 
specification of the crime or fault with wliich they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither tlio quo nor the other ofliecr luul evor belonged to a socrot 
society. 

A rash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and pub¬ 
lish an account of his trpels. Ho arrived at yt. Volersburg, went over llus- 
sia, and thenco to Siberia, There ho was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct him to the frontier, hlvon jiious Pro- 
tcatnnt missionnrio.s, pvoiiagating witli tlicir ncciiatoinod zeal Ohristian morals 
among savage peoples, wore susjiecUid by the govoiumcut. They wore hin¬ 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the fartho.st and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in thorn cmiasarioa of 
European liberalism. 

The public for their part did not fail to take uppoavancos for reality. Tliat 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. IIow many Uiii(*s, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been scon addressing tlicm- 
selycs to those who wove supposed lo bo at tho head of such sooietioa, and 
msistonUy asking to be admitted. In tho army subaltorns tlius addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals aouglit their young subordinate,s to olitaiu the 
same favour.^ It migliL have been said with cijual truili to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Mon’s minds, however, were all on the Htrain for 
political events. It was thought that some groat cliango was Lo como soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Ro.stloss ourio.sity was not tlio 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. DouiilloHs, tlio evil 
was less due to societies limn to persons who judged them after their (leceit- 
iul appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of the political order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; l)ut it was novertholess 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. Tho strong otiergy of a 
tree man would advantageously replace tlio trickery and reatlc.HsiioH.s of a 
slave. 

Plowevor, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals wore able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. Put if such a thing ns 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it—I wlio 
knew nmny of those called liberals? J will givo convincing jiroof of what T 
iiere maintain; I quote tiie words of Pcstel, a man sent to tlio scaffold liy tho 
government not because ho had committed some political crime but because 
lie was considered as the most inllucntial of those who wore suiiiioscd to 
belong to secret associations. Pcstel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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tiire was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the disso¬ 
lution of the Bien Public Society. “As for us’’(the 2nd army), he said, "we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encourage the delusion. What would 
bo said were it known that we are but five or six wlio form the association? ” 
He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any rate to return 
as soon as possible and take up the abandoned work again, “ I see quite 
well,” lie said, " there is nbsolutdy notliing left here of the old society, but at 
your house and a few others one can always believe in the existence of the 
society. Your departure will weaken 
this belief.” 

I explained that my health forced me 
to leave my affairs, and that, furthermore, 

I had little faith in the efficacy of eeci-et 
societies. He seemed impressed by my 
reasoning and even agreed that I might 
bo right on this last point. 

His attention was much occupied 
with certain social theories that he and 
floinn of his friends had formulated. 

They thought to find in me one proselyte 
morn. But they were disappointed, and 
pQstel was much surprised and discon¬ 
certed. Those theories, which so many 
ardimt imaginations had adopted, were 
no doubt excellent in intention, but they 
hardly promised groat results. The 
genius, or something akin to it, in a 
Fourier, the zeal of an Owen, the uto- 
])ianiHni of many others, might make 
(iroseiytcs and oxclto admiration; but 
ilm dix’ams of sucIj men romflinod but 
dreams although they sometimes touched 
0 [i the Hulillmo. Only, in default of 
puHsiblo realisation, those theories might 
lieli) liumaniiy by directing the atten¬ 
tion and effort of serious men towards 
certain things of which they had eulfi- 
cioiitly appreciated the importance and 
utility. Hut to ensum that rcsult more ^ . i • a 

imuKinatioii wns reciuiretl, Ono of llio fundamental pomts in the theoi^y of 
rental nncl Ills trionds wns n univeranl distribution of terr'toiy, its “Itivd' 
tion to 1)0 dotormined by a supreme authority, 

diviclo vnsL crown Innc s among those who had no property, What Jllizft' 
both 1,1™ Ki™™oed to all E.^)ishmun-thu right of being supported by 
the iioor mtes in default of oflier means of auteistnnco-they to 

giinrluitco by monns of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 

Ttifed bes/S Sy power"to refute their a.|umente, It was not 
easy, TfJe mWa£ of cerll theory is difficult u£ttee —^ 
very absurdity makes them unassailable. last I came to think t at ream 
and his fvioncls were far more discontent^ with my opposition to their eocia 
theories ilmii with my opinions on secret societies. 
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UTERAItY ACTIVITY OF TIlH riOUtOI) 

Tlie awakening of the Runsian Blhril waa not nuinifcatcd ia poUUcal con¬ 
spiracies alone. In science, in loiters, mul in art the reign of Aloxaiidor was 
an epoch of magnificent achievement. The inlellccliial like tlio liberal nuivo- 
ment no longer bore the exotic anil siipevlicial cimnvelin’ Linit hiul been apiiav- 
ent during the roign of Catherine; it ponctmted to ilio deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was propagated m tlio rcniotcst provinces. Tln^ movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the goveriunontfaileil to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and diHilluHioncd, 
had oomo to mistrust all iuielloctuul manifestations. _Tho increased severity 
of the censoi’shi]) had not availed to prevent the formation of learned soeietios; 
literary journala and reviews continued to multiply. 

iuving this period tiie Besieda, a literary clul) rnprosonting the oiassical 
tendencies, wns formed, and the rojunuticists, .Tnkovfiki, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince ViazoinHlci founded tlio Arzamns. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the NorDiern Po.'il, the HI. Pctcnhuri) McMonijcr, the 
Novihom MGmn(j(yi', the Norlkcm Mercury, tins Menfionucr o! Zion, the (h'c~ 
hive, and the Dcinocral, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against liVeiicU 
customs and ideas, and in the Puncral (h'istm my Doy Jialahua (’ongralu- 
lated the worthy animal on never having Btudied’in a university, or rend 
Voltaire. 

Literary activity was, ns usual, greato.Ht at Moscow, where Iviiraniziiie 
wns editing the Ihiropean McmnycTf Makarov tl\o Momno Morc.iiry, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenye)'. In hm Journal (llinlca end('avoui‘ed to excite 
a national feeling by first j)ulting the people ou their guard aguinsl all foreign 
influence, but luoi'o particularly that of Pninco,an(( Hum arming tiieii^ iigaliiHt 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, ami lotting l()().He 
the furies of the " patriotic war." 'When tlio Hummi Mominf/nr wont out of 
existcncQ after tho completion of its task, tlio Hon oj Iho Hoil, edited by do 
GretcU, took up tho sumo work and enrried tlio war against Napoleon beyond 
tho frontiers. “Ta.sLo in advance,” it cried to the comiueror, " the immor¬ 
tality that you deserve; learn now the cuims that posterity will shower on 
your name! You sit on your tlirono in tlio midst of thunder and flame as 
Satan sits in lioll suiTOundcd by death, devastation, and lirel ” Thi5 
Invnlide wa.s founded in 1813 for tho benefit of wounded and infirm aoldier.H. 
Even after the war-fovor had somewhat mibHidcd, ami (!()n.si(loratiou.4 1 ('hh 
hostile to PrancG were occupying tho public mind, llio literary inovomout still 
continued. 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in tho (uu.sade against (iallo- 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s omnipotence. Beino had fought in tho 
wav against Franco and their writing.^ wore deeply tinged with iiatriotic feel¬ 
ing. Krilov, who.se fables rank him not far Ixilow [''ontaiue, wrote come- 
dies also. Ill the School for Youny Ladies and tho MiUineHs Hhop ho ridiculed 
the exaggerated taste for eveiything French. Bo.Hi(les his elnsHical tragodio,4 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the striiggloH of ItuHsia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict with a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojamki, the here of 1812, fCriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. Tho poet Jukovski jmt in voiao 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1800 and 1812, and Uosio])- 
tchm did not await tho great crisis before opening out on tho Froncli iho vial.a 
of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, tiie lUerature of Alexander's period marked the pasa- 
age from the imitation of ancient wiltera and Erench classicists to the imita¬ 
tion of French and English raastei’pieees. The Besieda and the Arzamas were 
the headquarters of two rival arnues which carried on in Russia a war similar 
to tliat waged in Paris by romantic and chissical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
Byron, and Shakesiieare were as much the fashion in Russia as in France, and 
created them as close an approach to a literary scandal “While Ozerov^ 
Biitivichkov, and Derjavinc npheld the traditions of the old school, Jukovelci 
gave to Russia a translation oi Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chilian; and Pushkin pnbUahcd Ruslan and Liudy/iilla, the Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, Eugene Oniegin, tlie poem Poltava, and the tragedy Roj’fs Godunov. 

As in Franco the romantic movement had been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of historical studies, so in Russia a fi*esh impulse was given to letters, 
and dramatists and novelists were inspired widi a taste for national subjects 
ly Karamzin's History of the Russian Empire^ a work remarkable for elo- 
tjuonco and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critical 
insight. Bchlotzcr had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of Kiev and 
father of Itussian history./ 


/ rts a Pafroa 0 / Liiei'aliire 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Btorcld writes a.s follows: ‘^Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander I. The i*cmarkable literary merits of persons m 
llio government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writci^ wlio are not in the government service and 
whose liLovtiry productions come to the knowledge of the emperor not unfre- 
qiiontly receive iircsents of considerable value. Under the existing condi- 
lioiia of the book trade, iUissian authow cannot always count on a fitting 
tccoinpensfl for large soiontific works, and in such cases the emperor, having 
regard to those circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
cmpoi’or, and il only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed- 
at the oxponso of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 

view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the couuiOBitiou of a full history of tlio Russian ^he emperor by a 

ukase ol tlic 31fii of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of histono- 
grunlier luid a yearly pension of 2,000 rubl(». ^ 1 ,. 4 . t 

^ Duj’ing the reign of the emperur Paul, Alexander, in 
(luted Sentemhor 27ih, 1707, expressed his conviction of the ^ 

translating u.seful books into llie Russian language, m order to lay a ioun- 
(lation by spreading knowledge and enliglitenment in 
pie.” When ho ciime to the tlu’one, Alexander did not delay in accomplish 
ing the iiitontion he had alrcarly formed when lie M 
during ilm epoch of reforms a multitude of tmnslalipns , 

wliich had the evident object of mspirmg mtoicst m 
puliUcal ([uesUous and of commumcalmg to Russian society the latest wo d 

'in \ho eSnScTt 

overlooked; it was transferied to the ministry of ^ 

coiiKOcmcnce of this arrangement aspemal statute 

” not m order to place any restraint, os is stated m the mmistei s p , 
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“ upon the freedom of thonght anti of writing, hut solely so ns to take requi¬ 
site measures against the almso of such freedom ” Tko entire Hiatulo eon- 
tamed forty-seven paragraphs—a circurastoiico worthy of attention if wo 
take into consideration tlio fact that the censorship slatuto presoutod in the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishlcov had grown to 230 paragnitihs. Aoeordiiig to 
the statute of Alexander I tlm censorship was designed ohiedy to “furnish 
society with books and works contributing to the trim onlightoninent of 
minds and to the formation of moral qualitica, and to remove books and works 
of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university^ 
constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised department 
of the ministry of public instruction, which hud the chiof diroetion ol sc,bools. 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 
thmo provisions following: 

(1) Watchfulness that in the books and jmrlodicals puldished, ami in the 
pieces represented on the stage “there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the personal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
m the prohibition of tho publicaliou or issue of books and works the com¬ 
mittee shall bo “ guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all based interpre¬ 
tation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to iiierit prohi¬ 
bition; and wisdom to romcniber Unit when such parts seem subject lo any 
doubt or have n double meaning, it is bettor to interpret them in the inannor 
most favourable to the author Uuin to prosociito liim.” (3) A disenuit and 
wise hivegtigation of trutlia concoruing faitli, mankind, tlio position of tho 
citizen, tho law, and all branches of the iidininiHlralion, are to Im tu'atcd by 
the censorship not only in tho most lenient manuor, but should enjoy oiitiro 
liberty of publication, as contributing to tho progress of onlighbuuiumt." 

Such was tho aapeot of the cciiBorslup and statute wliich romainod 
unchanged for more iliaii twenty yoiu's, that is during tlm whole icign of tho 
emperor Alexander, It was only from tho your 3817, from tlio ostablishmont 
of tho ministry of public worship and of publjc jnstnietion, tliat tboconsor- 
sliip acquired a particularly irksome toiidoncy wliioh was in oppo.sition to tlio 
hbeml spfrifi of tho statutor the mo.*?!! comjucto hitokimnoo, Aumtickii, arui 
captioiisncss, which had been aUent at tho commoncemont of Aloxaudor's 
reign, then made their appearance. 

In January, 1818 tlio emperor Alexander came for a short time to 8t, 
Petersburg, and Karamzin took advantage of Ins slay in ordor to prcHont to 
him tho eight volumes of the History of tho Russian Hmyirc which ho liml 
just published.^ “He received mo in liis private apartments, and f had the 
happinosa of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1.3. Dmitriev. 
“ On tho 1st of February my History o} the Russian Rmpiro was on salo; tho 
edition was of three thousand copies, mid in spite of tho high price at which 
tho work was sold (65 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” 


FAiLUiii) OP Tina roi.iaii excbuimunt 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based tho govornmonl on 
a tripartite division of power; the throe estates of the realm being tho king, 
a senate, and a house of representatives— the latter two being comjjvchondcii 
under the name of a diet. The executive wiw vested in llio king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. Tho crown wn.s hereditary; it was tlus pre¬ 
rogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or (lissolve tlio uiot. 
He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a memlier of tho royal 
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^ ^°ii* or viceroy was assisted by a CQuudlof 

stato and livG responsible ministers, their several departments being instruc¬ 
tion, uistico interior and police, war, finance. These five minE we 
subordinate to the^ president of tlie council. Considering the exhaustiL 
humiliation, and misery to which Poland had been reducecf, such a constitu¬ 
tion was apparently a great boon, for it guaranteed civil, political, and reli- 
dSbiiction nature of things it was foredoomed to 


Tiio first Polish diet assembled at Warsaw on the 27th of March 1818 
ilie gpand duke Constantmo, commander-in-chief of the Polish army, was 
ejected a deputy by tlic faubourg of Praga, and during the session was 
obliged to renounce his privilege as a senator, because, by the terms of the 
couatitutioii, UQ person could sit in both bous^. He was elected by amajor- 
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ity of 103 votefi to G, au evident \)VQQf that the now reign had excited the 
livclie.st luipcs. The emperor arrived nt Warsaw on the 13th of March; he 
(lovoled himHoU laboriously to the examination of state affairs, and on the 
27Ih lie opened the diet in person with a speech in the French language. He 
said, " the organisation which existed in vigorous maturity in your country 
permitted the iiistnntcstablishmentofwhatlhavo given vou, byputting into 
operation the principles of those liberal institutions which have never ceased 
to bo the object of my solicitude, and whose saliitai’y influence I hope by the 
aid of God to dissominate through all the countries which He has confided to 
my care. Tims you have afforded me the meansof showing my country what 
I find long since prepared for her, and whatshe shall obtain when the elements 
of a work so important shall have attained tlieir necessary development.”^ 
There is no reason to doubt that Alexander cherished these intentions in 
\m own sanguine but impractical way. The enfranchisement of the serfs of 
I'lsthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of the serfs 
of Courlancl in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 the 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to the approbation of the emperor 
a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of their province, the following 
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■waa his remarkahle reply: I am dcli^lital lo see thnl. Iho nobility of Livonia 
have fuKilled my expeetations. You have set mi oxiimplo tluii ought to ho 
imitated. You havo acted in thesiiiritof our ago, and hiivo felt that liliciul 
principles alone can form tlic basis of the i)coi»Ic'ft luippincRS." 

"Such/’ says SchuiUlor, "was constantly, during nciiiiy twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply uioiirned tlie entire alismico of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the oiunirc. Uis n‘grct was marked 
in his reply to Madame do Stabl, when she eompliinenUMl him on ilio hnpiiincHs 
of his people, wlio, without a coustitutiou, wore hloKsetl witliHueh ii sovereign: 
'I am but a lucky accident.’ ” After 18If) ho was no longer oven that. 

A year had liardly cl.apscd from the tiino when AUnvaixler laid addrOH,sc'd 
the words we Imvo counted to the diet at Warsaw, oro the Tolo.s began to eoni- 
plain that the constitution was not ()l)scrvod iu its essential jivovisioim; that 
tlieir viceroy Zaionezok Isad Init the semblance of authority, whilst all the n'lil 
power wa.s in tlie hands of the grand duko (lonstantine, and of Novosiltzov 
the Russian coinmis-sionor. The bitterness of their dis(!ontoiit was in propor¬ 
tion to tho ardour of tlioir short-livud joy. lliisfuan dospoiisiu rovaytod to 
its Qssontial conditions; tho lihorty of tho pre.s.s was sn-spoiulod; and in 1810 
t'ho national army was dissolvod. Ou tho other haiul, tho spirit of oppusitioix 
became so strong in tho diet, that in JLS20. a measure relating to criimiiiil pro- 
eedurej which was [)ro.saG(l forward with all the fonio of government iii|lu(‘nc(>, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 8. TliencefortU tliore was nothing i)ut 
mutual distrust between roluud and Russia. 


(XINSTITUTIONAL l’I{0,II':(rrH 

Tho institutions wUiclv Alexander had given to Poland worked no hap\^y 
results, and those which ho designed for llussia won]<l liavo been littte ladter. 
He failed to accomplish oven the good which lie iiiiglit luivo effo(5t(Ml witiiout 
organic changes. _ But he felt himself ariasted by iniuiuievablo dillleulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out Ins will, oftonev Mtiil tlm iirinnesa 
to support thorn against court cahals. Tho iininonso distanci'S to be trav¬ 
ersed, which, according to Cuatine. the emporor Nicliolas feels to b (5 one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the .snino olxstaelo to Aloxanthir. Again, 
his desire to exorcise liiuropcan inlhicnco diatraoUHl his attoiition from las 
proper work at home, and the omi)iro sank Iniek into its old routiiui, Dis¬ 
couraged at last, and awakening as ho grow older from hoiuo of the ilhiHions 
of his youth, he gave way to iudolonee more and more, lie saw liiinsolf 
alone, standing opposed to an immonse fesUsriiig cm‘i'ui)Uon; in doHi>air luj 
ceased to struggle against it; and in tho latter portion of liin voigii lui griev¬ 
ously neglected tho care of his government. 

Tlie helm thus deserted liy tho pilot [laasod into tho luuuls of (lOnm’al 
Araktoheiev, a shiewd, active man, dovolcd to business, perhaps also well- 
intontioned, but a Russian of the old school,without the necessai'y (uiligliten- 
ment, without political probity—arhitmry, imperious, ami ealhralhxl by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by uiuvortliy 
connections of a particular kind. Under tho rule of Arakteheiev the (auisor- 
ship beenmo more soyei'c fciian ever._ T'^omign hooks wore arlmltted with dif- 
nculty, and wore subject to tyrannical i*estr!ctionH; many jirofcssors of the 
now university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and galling 
inquisition; others were required mo.st rigidly to base their eoiim; of instruc- 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by tho supremo authority, h'ree- 
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masonry was suppressed Foreign travellers were surrounded with trouble- 
aoine and vexatious formalities. Many ngorous regulations, wliicli had 
boon long disused and almost forgotten, were revived. In short, Arakteheiev 
exei’cised with intolerable sever% n power which he derived from a master 
who GiuTied gentleness to an extreme of weakness—who loved to discuss the 
rights of humanity, mid whose-lieart bled for ita sufferings. 


TIIR MlUTAlir COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Arakteheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia i n 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which groat results were expected, and which neighbouring states 
rogtu'dcxi with much uneasiness. Tlio plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-poasaiits, huild military villages according to a fixed plan, appor¬ 
tion 11 cortfiiu quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
nccoi'ding to which these new colonics should be governed. The plan at once 
roooived the anprohition of tlie cKar. Tb was the intention of Arakteheiev, 
l)y moans of tlicso colonics, to reduce tlic expense entailed by the subsistence 
oi’ tho ui'iny, and to compel tlio soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
l)y cultivating tho soil; to strengthen the ranks by n reserve picked from 
aiuong tlio cvown-noasmits, cciuol ui number to the colony of soldiers; to fur- 
nlsh tlio Holdior with a home, in wliich his wife and children might continue 
to tlwoll when tho exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
populalimi, and with it the cultivation of tho soil, in a land where hands only 
m wauling to cluingo many asteppo into agm-den, many a scattered village 

into a thriving town. i 

UuHHiaii coloulos were thus established in tiie governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kliarkov, Kiev, PocloUa, and Kherson; that is to say, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military consulem- 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies. In 
conHoquonco of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the nortli and west can only reach tho southern provinces after long intemls: 
and if, on any enifii’goacy, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part ot 
hov for(!e.H in tho noighbourhood of tlie soutliern and western frontiers, such 
a coiicontralion, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonics, with a large population, being already on the spot. ^ Ahe yit- 
liiKOH destined (or the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
bv crown-poii.saiitB; these people were now relieved from the duties tney 
had biicii accuaLomed to pay to the government, in consideration of tiw 
quiirtering inon in ilioir houses. All peasants more than fifty years (A age 
were selected to be ao-ealled head colonists, or master-colonisU. 
mu-Htci-oolonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to mam 
tahi a .Holdier and iiis family, and to find fodder for a horse, if a corps of cav- 
X ban peneil to bo (luartorcd in toe village. Tlie soldier on his part, was 
bomul L! assist tho colonist in the culUvation of his 
gonernlly, wlioncvcr his militaiy duties did nob occupy the 
soklii'i’ who in tliis way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 
‘‘X an ^ an " Tho onicoiu had toe power of choosing the soldiers w m 
we G ^c uri'torcd upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had seveml 

rcsovvo; tho third might become a military peasant; the otheis were enroiiea 
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flfl colonists or pupils. Thus, in the ikjw arrangcinonta, two entiroly different 
elements were fused together, and one populiitiou was, so to speiilc, engrafted 
upon another. 

The labour of these agricultural sokUcif? is of counso do[)ond(!nt upon the 
will of the oflieers, for they can only attend to agi'icultunil work when freed 
from military duty. The man hiniKcIf continues half i)ea.sant, half Moldier, 
until ho has served for hvo-aiid-twciity yearn, if he be a Uimsian, or twcnity 
years if ho bo a Pole. At the expiration of tliw iiino ho is at liberty to ([uit 
the service, and his place is filled up from the reserve. Hesidc the house of 
each master-colonist stands another dwelling constructed in exactly the sanio 
manner, and occupied by U\e rosorve-man, who may b« regarded as a double 
of the soldier. Ho is selected by the colonel of the rcgiiiiont from among tho 
peasants, and is generally a son or relation of tho injuster-colonlst. The 
reserve-man is instructed in all the duties appertaining to the soldier's pro- 
foasion, and is educated in every nartieulai’, so that ho may bo an olliciont 
substitute. If tlie agricultural aoklier dies, or falls in battle, his rescrvc-inau 
immediately takes his place. The colonist now takes tho [ilaeoof tho rosorvo- 
man, who in liisturnis succeeded by the jiupil. The master-colonist, pensaiit- 
aoldier, and resorvo-inan, may all cliooae their wives at [iloasuro, iiiul tlioy are 
encouraged to marry. Tho women, on tho other hand, are allowctl to nuirry 
within the limits of their colony, but not beyond it. Tho sons of tho inaster- 
coloniats, soldiers, or reserve-mon, between tho age.4 of thirtcou and s(!V(nit(^oii, 
are called ‘^cantonists.” They are drilled like soklio's, and occasionally 
attend schools. Tho children botwoon the ages of eight and thirtofin visit 
the school of the village in whicli their parents dwell, and are exorcised in tho 
use of aims on alteruato days. Uko tho cantonisty. they wear unifonns, and 
are looked upon as future soklioas. All nmlo cluldron aro wont to seliool, 
where, by the method of rcclnrocal education, they aro taught to ixsod, write, 
and cipher, alternately with tlicir military fltuuic.s. They are taught to recite 
a kind of catechism, setting forth the duties of tho soldier; they learn tho 
use of the aabre; ate piucUsed in tiding, and, when they have attaiiuid tliQ 
age of seventeen years, are muetored in tho hend-quartors of tho roginiont. 
and divided into corps, those who distinguish Uicinsolvos by atUmtion and 
diligence being appointed ofRcorg. Tho several comijonent i)arta of a colony 
are as follows: 

1, Tho head colonist—'the master of tho house and po.sHosaor of tho 
estate. 2. His assistant, who joins him in tho cuUivalion of his farm. II. 
The military peasant, who likewise takes part in ngranilturul lal)our. 4. Tho 
reserve-man, who supplies the place of the soldier in caao of need. 5. Tlio 
cantonist, between the ages of thirteen and Hoventeen. 0. Tho boys, from 
eight to thirteen years old. 7. Male cUiklron under the ago of eight yeavy. 
8. Tho female population. 9. The invalids. 

The colonies in tho south of Ituasia comprise .380 villago.s in tho provinces 
of Kherson, Kharkov, and Ickaleraiiioalav. Tho crown has horn 30,000 pea¬ 
sants. Every village contains two or tlireo squadrons, according to its sii^e; 
thus they contain altogctlier 80,000 men. These military distrhds, as tho 
regions are called in which the colonics occur, arc so strictly divid( 2 d from tlio 
remaining portions of tho provinces, that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by tho military authorities. Their constitution is 
entirely military, ovoii the postal servico being executed by Boldicrfl. At every 
station a subaltern receives the oitler for post-horses and inspects it; another 
soldier harnossos the horses; a third greases the wheels; amt afourtli mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat uj)pears in siglit, every 
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peosiint on tho high-road stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sides, and 
stands in a military attitude of “attention." 

The laws arc administered in tlie first instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officcra acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is composed 
of tho colonel, two captains, and six deputies from among the colonists. The 
judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in-chief of the col¬ 
onies, against whose decision neither soldiers nor colonists may protest, offi¬ 
cers alone having the privilege of appealing to the emperor. In the head¬ 
quarters of every regiment a copy of tlie code of laws is kept, and in most 
military villages churches are to be found, 'whem a priest, who belonged to 
the church before the village was transfoimed into a military colony, per¬ 
forins Lha SGI VICO. 

The success of the military colonies in Russia fell far short of the 
oxpGchitioiis of their founders. To tho unfortunate crown serfs they 
brouglit an intolerable i^ravntion of tiieir wretchedness, by making them 
feel their slavery even in tlreir homes and then' domestic affections. The 
consc([ucnco was seen in the madness of their revenge on several ocea- 
hIouh when they broke out into rebellion, os for instance at Novgorod, 
ill 1832. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Lee, could be .sold without the knowledge of 
the oflicora in ihQ.8e military colonies. It is oaid that when a hen lays an egg, 
it is nccossary to mako mi entry of tho fact in a register kept for this and 
other (Kpinlly important purposes. I was told that when a priest was speak¬ 
ing to some of these peasants about the punishments of hell, they answered 
they droadod thorn not, because a worse liell than that in which they were 
dooiruffl to [nm tlioir whole lives here, could not possibly exist. 

“Tho military colonies," Leo continues,^ "please one at first sight from 
tho order and cloaulincse everywhere prevailing in thorn; but their popula¬ 
tion is said to be wretched in the highest degree. When the emperor Alex- 
amlor vvoa here, some years ago, ho went round visiting every house; and on 
every tabic ho found a dinner prepared, one of tho principal articles ot which 
c-onHwicd of a young pig roasted. The prince Volkhonski suspected there 
wiw ROino trick, and cut off tho tail of the pig and put m his pocket. On 
onlcring the next house tho pig was presented, but without the tail, upon 
which I’rincG Vulklionski said to the emiieror, ‘ I think this is an old friend. 
The emperor doinandcd his meaning, when he took out the tail fri^ ins pocket 
ami tiDpliod it to the part from which it had been removed. The emperor 
(lid not relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasantry led to ins 
(liagi'ace. A more effectual, though bold and dangerous method of exposing 
to the emperor the deceptions carried on throughout the military colonies 
uiiclor Count Araklohoiev could not have been adopted than that which i unce 
Volkhonski had recoui-se to on this occasion. From that time Count Arak- 
tcliciev became his bitter enemy." 

ALEXAWDEIl AND THE GIlEEK 'UPRISINa 

Wo Jjiivo DOW touched upon all tliat h worthy of note m 
homo Doliev during the last ton years of his reign. That 
was spout In pei'ifetual motion and perpetual agitation 
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of Axisfcritv, which had become that of the Holy AUiaucc. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapcllo, Ti'Oppau, Laibiicli, and Verona, and zeal¬ 
ously participated in all the mnressive lucfusures concerLcd there. Ilo was 
the soul of the deliberations hold at the latter place in 1822, and xvliilst he 
refused aid to the Greeks in their i-ebcllioii against their “logitiinatG sov¬ 
ereign,” the sultan, he wna all but mclined to use constraint to his ally, 
France, to compel licr, in spite of Uie opposition of I'liigland, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violonb measures resolved on in lielialf of th(5 exe¬ 
crable Ferdinand of Spain. Aspeccli made at thiscongress to (Ih.dteaubriand, 
the Fi-ench plenipotentiary, Inw been praised by some of th(! eini)firor’H liiog- 
raphera for its '^loblo sentiments.’’ To us it seems well worthy of record 
for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of solf-dtjUision. 

“ 1 very happy,” siud Uio mpcior Co OUilCwaiUvlaud, ” Lluil you. cauv' 
to Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truLli. Would you have 
believed, na our onomios arc so fond of assorting, that Cho alhanco is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have rijcoived a (iolmir of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private intcuvsts diHaj>i)eiir 
when the civilisation of tho world is imjiorilled. I^om■^*f()r^vard thei’u {inn bo 
no English, French, lUissian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; thoie can only 
bo a general policy, involving tlio salvation of all, a{in)ittt!d in (ioniinon by 
kings and peoples. It is for mo. the first of all, to dcolurc my approeiation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alluiuc<‘. An e\)povtmiity pre¬ 
sents itself; it is tho Grcolc insurrection. (Jertninly no ovont ii])p('iir(‘d inor(‘, 
adapted to my i)oi'sonal interests, to those of iny sxrbjoetH^ and to Uu\ fi‘elingH 
and prejudices of tiro Hussimia, than a religious war against Turk(;y; but in 
the tioubics of the Pclojmrmosus 1 saw rovoluUonary symploniH, aiul from 
tliat moment I held aloof, Wluit luis not been done to (lissolvo tlu^ alliamiu? 
Attempts liavc been made by turns to cxcilo my cupidity, or to rv'ouiid my 
solf-lovo; llinve been openly outmgod; tho world mKlonstood mo vary badly 
if it suppojses that my principles couM bo shaken by vanitu's, or could give 
way botoi'G rcsentiriciU. No, uo; I will never sopaiutn myself from the, mou- 
archs with whom I tun imiictl. It should bo perinilted to kings to form pub¬ 
lic alliances, to motcct themaeWes against secret associations. What temp¬ 
tations can be oITgi’CcI to mo ? Wliat need have T to extrnd my onipii*i‘ ? Ib’o- 
vklenco has not placed under my coiuinaiul eight Inindrod fiiouHand .soldiors 
to .satisfy iny ambition, and to coneorve those principles of order on which 
society must repose.” 

This was not tho language of '^iioblo .sentiment,” but of an inU-lIi'ct nar¬ 
rowed by sinister iniUiencos, perverted to tho view.s of a most sordid iiolioy, 
and flattering itself on its own deba.seinout with the maiulliu cant of plvilau- 
tliropy. 

We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain aiul self- 
reproach that the benevolent Alcxandciv stifled in hi.s heart tho voice tliat ro.se 
in favour of the Grccics, andrcHisled tho wishes of his poopk', who wiu'o ani¬ 
mated by ji lively sympatliy for their co-roligionists. That syniiiathy was 
manife.sted as strongly ns it could lio under IhiadospoUo govenunent, wlioi'o 
every outward deiiionstratioii is iutoi-dictod, unless when specially coniimiiuliHl 
or ]iermiLtcd by authority. They could not see without siirpriHO tlio head 
of the so-styled orthodox ohwch ondnmg tho outiuges of the tiihdclH, and 
looking on unmoved whilst one of her ehicl paators was hung at the porch of 
his church, and multitudes of her ehildrcn were luasKacred. These Greeks 
had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; slio was tluh' 
old ally —nay, more, theiv accomplice, who had more than once instigated 
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thoiii to break (.licii' oliains. The supineiiess of tlie etupevov under such cir- 
cuiiKsituKios niortilied the nobiJity, sliockcd the clergy, and was a subject of 
sincere afHietion to tlio people, lor whom, in their debased condition, reiigioug 
aenlinionts liekl Lho place of political emotions. 

Iligli and low obeyed, however; inurmura were suppressed; but the Rus- 
mans failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which befel 
Alexander, amongst wliich was the malady with which he was afflicted In 
1824. Tt began with orysipolaa in tlio leg, which soon spread upwards, and 
was a(!C()inpaniod with fever and delirhim. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the people, who sincorcly loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punialimout Iroin on high because he had tvbandonedan orthodox nation. 


THH GIlKA'i' INUNDATION OF 1824 


Another miafovtuno was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersburg 
in LS24. Tho inoiith of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finland, 
is exposed to tho violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They Huddenly drive tlio waters of tho gulf into the bed of the river, which 
thou oiUHts forth its aocumulatod floods upon the low quarters on both its 
lianlcH. It may bo conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unohaiuod walovs inako in a city built upon n drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of fiovoii months’ duration. There were terrific iiiunda- 
lioiia ill J728,1720,17115,1740,1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexnudei'i but tho worst of all was that whicli occurred on the 19th of 
Novenibor, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and Hoiithwost with c.xtromo violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
aiui (Irovo tlio.so of tlio gulf into it.® 

At eight o’clock in tho morning tlie waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon Hubinorgod nil tho lower parts of tho town. On the Novski Prospect 
tho wiiLer had reached tlio Troitski Perenlok, and by twelve three parts of 
tho town wore miljiuorged, owing to a southwesterly wind which rose to a 
vieieiit temiiCHl. At ii quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
Tho oinperoi’ wn.s profoundly moved by tho awful calamity which took place 
before his eyos, mulin tho gloomy fiaiiie of mind that had possession of him. 
lie rognnlcd it iw a puniflluncnt for his sins. As soon ns the water had so far 
Hulwidod na to make it t^ossible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
(Jaluniiiia (in tho lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
dcytruciioii wa.s unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 



vuKi iM puuishiiig no w ---- - , 

luiiie,” (inswored the omperor sorrowfully, mid hohimsolf began to give orders 

alamt ariunging toninora^ refuge 



for T am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering froin the 
caliunity of yesterilay. Put God certainly sometimes sends such misforiun^ 
in order that ilia chosen ones may show in an unusual degree their ^omp^ 
sionaio oaro for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so ™ the 
Di'osont onso. h'or this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
ordor to givo a.HHiHtimco, not to tho m)ll-to-do but to the poorest 
jcciH must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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“The wise dispositions that you mode, hakishka,^ with regard to my 
insignihcant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable caihtul. In 
my position I have not rcquirw! to use any of this capital even as tabic 
money, and now I asb as a reward that a million may be se^)araicci from tlic 

p.molovc.fl in l\s«tRi.li\tr t.l«n nnnr nr>fiiiln will 


the greatest pleasure on earth.” 

The emperor answered Count Araktehoiov the eamo clay i!\ a few graolouH 
lines, full of heartfelt gratitude: ” We are in complete agreomonfc in our ideas, 

clear’ Alexis Andrcivitcli. Your 
letter has comforted mo inox- 
prcssibly, for it is im^rossiblo 
that I should not bo deeply 
grieved at tho oiilamity of yes¬ 
terday, and cspeciiilly at ilio 
thought of ihoso who havo j)or- 
isiicd or who mourn for rela¬ 
tives. Como to mo to-morrow 
so tlmt wo may arraugo every- 
thing. Evor your sincoroly af- 
fectionato Aloxamlor.” 

Tho emporor sent a noto of 
tho following content to Adju¬ 
tant-General DiobiLsch: "In 
order to afford ol’foctual relief 
to die BufTorovB fi'om Iho immdii- 
tion of tho 7th of Novombor, 
nnd on account of tho do.strnc- 
tion of 11)0 bridges and thodilli- 
cullies of coinmunication be¬ 
tween tho variou.s parts of tlio 
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town, the following military governors are temporarily appointed under the di- 
mction of the military govcnior-goncral,Count Miloradovitch: for Vasili C)(‘troo. 
Acl utant-General Bonkendorv; for tho St. Rctoburg aitlo, Adjutant-Giui- 
eral Komarovski; and for tho Viboz side, Adjutant-General Ucpreradoviloh.” 

Un tliG 8th of November the emperor sent for the newly appoint'd mili¬ 
tary governors and declared his will to them~that tho most speoiiy and 
efi^ectual assistance should be given to tlic unforUinato suffm-ors from the awful 
Komarovski, in describing tho reception given to hini 
and the other^military govomoi-s, says that teara wore oliserved in the em- 

I ^ share my feelings of compiisyion,” coiitiruu'd 

^exandcr, here are your mstructions, whieh havo been hastily driiwii u» 
yoiu hearts will complete them. Go from hero straight to the minister of 

rf of you 100,000 roubles to beginwith.’' 

iw ^ Koinarovski tho emperor spoke with such feeling and eloc/ucnco 
that ail the assembled governors were deeply touched. 

At the time of the inundation in a space of (ivo hours about fi,000 pmsona 
P Llttlo fathor," a tltlo somollinos given to tLo KimaioH Kovoi'olgiib by Ibulr Hubjucta.} 
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poi’ishctl aiuj, 3,G09 dom^tic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or carried 
away, and 3^81 c amagcd; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, 
etc,, were either destroyed or damaged. Considerable deskuS id Si 
age WHS a BO oceasimieci m the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road 
m old Potoi’sliov, Orainenbaum, and Kronstadt, along the nortlierrshore 

ttiZl gS“uhe“''‘ 


tub closb op Alexander’s reign 

I'lic czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had witnessed, never 
recovoind from the shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late been growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
tviuopo gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
uutonablq; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of an almost universal conspiracy, cxtencling even into Alexan¬ 
der s own dominions. Poland inspired him with deep alarm, and bis native 
country, iiotwithstandiii^ licr habits of immobility, seemeil ripe for convul- 
siqns. rhuH Iub public hfe was fitted with disappointment and care, and his 
private hie "was (h'cply clouded with horrois. 

The diet of Wansaw liad become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
fouiul it ncKiCSHary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by him- 
self; ami though ho opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric- 
iioiiH, that the Polos rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms. ^ 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of tho poasmits occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgorod, in dungorous vicinity to the first-founcled of the military colonies. 
The latter iheinselve.sfiliarcd the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a foiu’ful f<jcu.s of rebellion, as was actually the case in 1832. There existed 
also in RuHsia oilier centres of disaffection, tho existence of which might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for Ms culpable habit of allowing 
poLitiona to collect in hcajis in lug cabinet without even breaking their seals, 
llo.,^ however, learned tlvj fact on Idg last joui'ney into Poland in. June, 1825, 
or iinmodiatoly after his return. ‘ He then received tiie first intimation of 
tlu! eon.Hpiracy which had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against tlio oxiHling order of tilings in Russia—a conspiracy which, as many 
boliovo, involved tho perpetration of regidde. It is a curious fact, but one 
by IK) inoaiiH un])aralIclGd, that in a country where the police is so active, sucli 
a plot should have reinuinod for years undetected. In 1816, several young 
Russiana wJio had served in the European campaigns of tho three preceding 
yoavH, iiiicl who had directed thedr attention to tho secret associations which 
had .so greatly contributed to the liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of o.stablisliiiig similar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortivo iiifiUiToction wluch brolce out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops w(;ro required to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s successor. 

Those (leLaila would bo sufficient of tiicmselves to account for the melan- 

' 'I'lio ill fnTinor wna an Infetlor olDcor of Jaucors. His atimo was Slorwoofl, end Le was of 
I'lngllah origin, 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later yoai-a of liiH reign, and wliioh was 
painfully manifest in his coiinlcnance. Bui ho had to undcjrgo other HuITeringH. 

He was not more than sixteen yews of age 'whon his gniiuhnothor, Cuih- 
criiie II, hml mamod him to the amiable and boauliful princess lilaria of J5ad(Mi, 
then scarcely fifteen/ The match was better assorted than is iiHually the 
case in the highofli conditions of life, but it was not a happy oiu‘. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young were of more 

mature years, and had not the cinpross unwisely restricted Llu'ir freedom 
after inari'ingc, and spoiled her grandson as ii husband by iittempting to nuihe 
him a good one in obocHence to her oi’ders. Moreover, the ti(^ of (>frsi)ving 
was wanting wliich might have drawn the parents' heaids iogcdlu'r, for two 
daughters, born in the first two yoai\s of tlieir union, <lied early. Alexandt'r 
formed other attachments, one of which witli the oounloss Narishkin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved liy her incoiiatancy. Blie had borne him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as lieautiful as luir mother, who was 
now the solo joy of her father’s sad heart. But tlu^ luaillh of Bophia Narislikin 
was delicate, and ho was compelled to part with her, that slie might be nunoved 
to a mildor climate. )Sho returned too soon, and died on tlu? (wo of li(‘r mar- 
ringo, in her oighleonth year. Tlio iiow.s wiw eoniinunlcaU’d to Alexander 
ono morning when ho was reviewing hi.s guard. “ I reeeive th(5 inward of my 
deeds,” wero the first words that e.scapcd from his iigoniHod li(‘ai’t. 

Eliaabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had Ivavs to shod 
for the daughter of her rival, and none syiupatlilsed luoro deeply Lhan sho 
with tho suffering father. Tic began to .see in her wliat Ids people Jnul long 
seen, an angel of goodnc.ss au<l resignation: his affection for h<'i' vevivt'd, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter rcoollnctioiiH of the past liy his constant 
and devoted attcMition. But long-coiiUnued .sorrows had uiKh^nnined lOliaa- 
betU's health, and her physicians ordered tliat alic shoiiUl bo roiuovt'd to h(‘r 
native air. She refused, liowevor, to comply with this advice, deelariiig tliiit 
tho wife of the omporor of lUiasia should dhi iiowlu'ro else Liian in Ids (lomin- 
ions. It was then pronosod to try the .southern proviuces of the empire, and 
Alexander ficlccted for nor residence tho little town of Taganrog, ou tlio Hoa of 
Azov, resolving himself to make all tho aiTangomeuls for liev rocoptiou in tluit 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versls, afler the many 
other journey.q Jic had already made since the opening of the y('ar, was a 
fatigue too great for him to sustain without injury, HullVring as lie still was 
from oiysipelas; Init ho was accustomed to lusten to no advhio on ilu) subject 
of his inovGinents, and two or three tliousaiid vemts were iioUilng in Ids esli- 
iniifcion; besides, ou ihig occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling li(i soiiglit 
his repose: ho would fulfil a duty which was to ujipease Iuh eonHc,i(‘nce. Jl(5 
quitted Bt, Petersburg in the beginning of Hoiitouibcr, 1825, jiuiecding the 
empresa by several days. Ills principal trimdling uonipaiiioiis w(M'e Priiuio 
Volkhonski, one of the friends of his youth of whom we li!iv(5 aln'acly luiard; 
his aide-de-camp general, Baron DiebiLscli, n distingmshed military man who 
had been made over to him by tho king of I’russiii; Jind his jiliysician, Bir 
James Wylie, who had been about hi.s person for thirty years, and was at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and wa.s aeconiplisliod witli Alexander's 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travell('r.H pas.sing over 150 WJi’His a day; 
but his iniud was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were stvengiU- 
ened by the sight of a comet; for though brought up ])y a philosoplilo gniiul- 


Sho took tlio iiauio of EU'/aliotU AWsUwutv, 
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mother, and by a free-thinking tutor, he was by no means exempt from super¬ 
stition. “Ilia,” he called out to his old and faithful coachman, “have you 
seen the new star? Do you know tliat a comet always presages misfortune? 
But God’s will be done I” A very favourable change having taken place in 
the empress’s health in Tagfmrog, Alexander ventured to leave her early in 
October, for a short excuraon tlirough the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at ^nner Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how mucli he was pleased with Oriaiula, where he had been that 
day, and slated that it was liis determination to have a palace built there as 
expeditiously as possible. “ To my amazement,” says Dr. Lee, “ he said after 
a imiise, ‘ When I give in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.’ Not a word was uttered when this 
exti'nordinary resolution was announced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but tliis could not have been, for in a short time, 
when Count A^orontzov {n-opo.sed tliab the large open flat space of ground to 
the westward of Orianjla should be converted into pleasure-grounds for his 
majesty, ho replied: 'I wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the oliicf of my dtat-major and I sliould be neighbours.' ” 

During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
throatonings of illness, bub peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of tlio bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time tho^ belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
aasassinaUicl; but it is now established beyond question that Ms death was a 
natural ono. The empress suivived him but five months. 

Aloxandor’a last days wem embittered by fiesh disclosures brought to liim 
by General Count cle Witt, respecting tlie conspiracy by which, if the official 
report is to be believed, he was- doomed to aeso^mtion. Erom that time ho 
declared himself disgusted with life. Once when Sir Janies Wylie was press¬ 
ing him to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disoider.” —• 
“ Alasl” rejoined the physician, “tliat happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men.” — “Yes,” said the emperor, with animation, “but with me 
in particular there arc many special reasons, and at the present hour more so 
than over.” yome days afterwards, when his brain, was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, his whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear. “Oli, my friend," he exclaimed, “what an act, what a horrible act I 
The monsters! the ungrateful monstersl I designed nothing but tlieir hap¬ 
piness.” c , . , , 

“It in (UfliculL to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
yeai's of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” writes a contemporary. “It was 
as thougli enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander's gloomy views, more sad than 
stern, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What does he 
want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
hia own fasliion the inconsolable grief of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become lier oppressor, it was grievous to tliink that he must renounce 
the love of his contemporaries and the praise of posterity. Many other cir¬ 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on Ms soul The last years 
of Alexander’s life,” writes in conclusion the eye-witness of these sorrowful 
days, “ may bo termed a prolonged eclipse.” 

n. W. —YOL. XVII. 2,M 
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The Deiitk of Ahvander I 

On the 1st of Dficomber, 1825, n. truly great misfortune foil upon Russia: 
the best of European sovereigns had ceased to ejdst. When he vanislu'd from 
the political arena, only tlic liner side of his life came into view; the reniaiuder 
was given over to oblivion. A contemporary who was at the same time a 
poet writes; "You sec arising before you that boautifiil spirit that was wel¬ 
comed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious OKiir to whom Russia 
owes tliG years 1813 and 1814; you see ilio comforter of the people after last 
year’s inundation; you see that gracious, lumevolent man who was so amiable 
in personal intercourse/’ and who, in the words of Hpormiski, will ever reiimin 
a true charmer. Tliere was much that was ideally boaulifiil in his soul, he 
sincerely loved anil desired good, and atUiinod to it. Tliin-i! was indeed caiiao 
for grief, particularly in view ot the uncertainty of the future (bat awaited 
Russia, which, according to the picfcurcsiiuo expresHion of a RuHsian writer 
after the deafclr of Alexander, liad, as it wore, to enter ii cold, uninviting lais- 
sage to a long dark tunnel. This was a fooling that was Hhared l^y many 
contemporaries. 

Independently of tho grief which foil upon all Russia, for the lau'SonH wlio 
had surroimdecl the ilocoasod monareh at hi.s death a ti'uly tragus monnuit 
had approached. Par from Iho capital and from all tlie meinbej’s of (he impe¬ 
rial family, in an isolated town (T’aganrog) of t]\c Russian (Mupive, at two 
thousand versts from the centre of government tho terrible (]ueMtion arose; 
Who would now bo erriporor, to whom was tlio oath of nlleginiicij to l)e taken, 
and by whom in future would ordcra issue? Moreover, it was amidat llu^ mmi- 
lications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermciriatian tlint \ ht'se i pieslions 
presented thcmsQlve.s. 

"The spiiinx, luulivinod oven to the grave," jis the poi't justly calhid 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, ami oven in view of the iiuwUablo 
end ho had not considoved it ui^ccsHary to refer by a singh^ wurtl or hint to Ihe 
que.sUon that was of such crucial iuloreHt to the welfarii of RusHia. On the 
contrary, during the last days of In's life Ali^xander luul an tliojigli eonHidonsly 
sot aside all earthly matters and died like a private imlividuul who Iuih eloKed 
his accounts with tho world. Thcroforo it is not HvwpriMing that \w failed to 
indicate tlic successor ho had chosen; being Hatinfied with tlie dispoHitions 
had previously made in secret, he seemed to think: "After my di'atli they 
will open ray will and testament ami will learn to whom Uussiii bclmig.s." 

During the life of Alexander no one knew of tho. exiHtcnei^ of the uei, naming 
the grand dulco Nicholas Pavlovilch heir to tho throne oxcopt tiiri'o Htato 
dignitaries: Cpunt Araktehoiov, Prince A. N. Galitsin, and LIu) archl)lHli()p 
of Moscow, Pliilaroto. By a fatal concuiTeiico of circumHtanccH, not one of 
them was present at tho decease of the empovor at ’faganrog. (.)f the three 
persons of confidence who wore with Alexander, Adjutant-gonm’fd Princo 
Volkonsid. Baron Diebitseh, and Tchernichev, not one was awari^ Lliat tho 
elder brother’s right to the fliicco.s.sion of the tlirono had l>eou traiisferrod to 
thesecoud. Adjutnut-general DiebitsehnCtcrwardasaid to Daihlevskl: "The 
emperor, who luul confideil many secrets to mo, nover, howiwoi', told mo a 
word of this. Once we wem together at tho fiottlomeiit, and lu', directing 
the conversation to tho grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitoh, said, Tmi must 
support him.’ T conoluded from tlicso words only that, judging from U\e ago 
of the grand duke, lie might be expected to outlive tho emperor and tho 
czarevitch, in which case ho would natumlly bo their siiceossor." 

Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diobi(sell had at his disposal 
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5n Taganrog as to the question of the succession. Nor did Prince Volkonski 
kno\y anything about tlie matter. Even the empress Elizabeth Alexievna 
Tvas in the same ignorance regarding the rejection of the grand duke Constan¬ 
tine Pavlovitch. 

“When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, ^'Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to whom, in case of the emperor’s death, I as chief of his majesty’s 
general staff must address myself, for my position was one of very great diffi¬ 
culty; I was loft chief of the ai'my at a time when instances of a conspiracy 
were being disclosed. I could not decide upon personally proposing such a 
question to the empress,^ fearing to distress her. besides which, although I 
enjoyed lier favour, yet it was not to such a degree as Prince Volkonski, 
who was the friend of the imperial family; therefore I urgently requested liim 
to take upon hiniself this explanation witir the empress. He only consented 
under the condition that I should be present. We went together into the 
room where the emperor was lying unconscious and Prince Volkonski, 
going up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as chief of the staff, re- 
cmcsled her to say to whom, in case of misfortune, I was to address myself? 
‘la the emperor thou so ill that there is no hope?' asked the empress. ^God 
alone can help and save the emperor: only the tranquillity and security of 
Russia clomaiid that the traditional forms should be observed,' answered the 
prince Volkonslu. 

"‘Of course in cose of an unhappy event the grand duke Constantine Pav- 
lovitcli must be referred to,' saicl the empress. The worcls plainly p'oved 
the empress’s ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and 1 supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an envelope with a paper in it always with hiirij which never left 
him. When wc opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
writton-out prayers.” 

Siicli being the position of affairs it only remained for Adjutant-general 
Diebitach to fiifoim the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch in Warsaw of the 
melancholy event, as the pei'son who, according to the law of succession, had 
become emperor of all the Riissias. It was then that Diebitsch wrote a letter 
to the empress Marie Peodorovna in which lie said in conclusion: "I humbly 
await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor Constantine 
Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander was drawn up 
in Taganrog, annexed to tJie report of Baron Diebitsch, dated December Ist, 
182/5, and sent to the emperor Constantine.^ 

Alison’s estimatb of Alexander i 

Majestic in figure, a benevolent expression of countenance gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages 
in youthful princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted them to judge 
of the affairs of nations. Misundemtood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstances, during 
tile French invasion and the congress of Vienna, a solidity of judprnent 
equalled only by the strength of Ms resolution. He had formed, early m hie, 
an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinskij and another attachment, 
of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation; and in. consequence he 
considered the Poles so dear to liim, that many of the best informed patriots 
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in that country hailed liis accoasion to tlic throno ns tho fivsL stop towards tlio 
restoration of its nationality. A dLsposilion ualuvnlly generous and philan¬ 
thropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly i[iil)iied his mind witli 
liberal principles, whicli shone fortli in full and j)ei’hapH dangerous lustre 
when he was called on to act na the pacificator of the woi’ld after the fall of 
Paris. Put subsequent experience convinced him of the exLniiiui danger of 
prematurely transplanting tho inatitnlions of one country into another in a 
different stage of civilisation; and his later years w(;ro (diiefly dii'cctod to ob- 
jocta of practical improvement, and the proiMvratiou of his Hul)jeois, by the 
extension of Imowlcdge and tho firmnoKa of government, for those privileges 
which, if suddenly conferred, would have involved in (Kpial ruin his empire 
and himself.? 


SKUINK's ICATlMATI'l OP ALl'lXANDPH I 

Of Alexander I it may bo truly said that no monarolx ovor wioldod unlim¬ 
ited power with a loftier rosolvo to promote tho happiness of his p(5oplo. l lo 
will stand out in history as ono of tho few mon born in tho purplo who rightly 
appi’iu-sod tho accident of birth and the oxtornabs of imperial rank; who liold 
opinions far in advance of his ago, and never Avittingly abused liis limitloBS 
powers; who dispkyod equal finnnoa.s in danger and magnanimity in tho 
hour of kiumph.a 





CHAPTER. XI 

THE REIGN OP NICHOLAS I 

[1825-1856 A.D.] 


NloLolas PftvlovltcU triumplieil «vor two inilitnry revolts; then, 
(la If tlio twolvo days' liitorrognum had not oxtetcS, ho dated his 
volgn from tho 1st of Doccinhor, 1025, tho day of Aloxauder’s death. 
Diirlno; the drat ton or twolvo years of his reign embarrassments of 
every TcUul, followed hard upon one another. TIreso einbarrassnients 
wore loiolgn war, first with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Austria whilst this latter Blrugglo was going on; the nlan' 
donmont of tlio Uttssian allmnco by Franco, in conscqucDce of tho 
revolution of July, 1830; the insurrection of Poland; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 1881 and tho popular riots to which this scourge 
gave rise, capcuially in 8t. Poteisburg; a revolt in tho heart of the 
military colonics; a fainino which desolatod.tho southern provinces 
during tho years 1684 and 1686 ; Uio fires at Abo, Tula, Kazan, and 
at last (Uooombor, 1887) at tho oinporor’s own residence, the Winter 
Palnco. lint all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
now antooiat; they served only to bring out the firmuess of liis miud 
and tho strong cast of his cliaraclor.-'S:iiNimEii.« 


THlil INTERREGNUM 

After the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutant-general Diebitscli had begun 
k) send information to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kiiruta. The first courier, bearing this 
alarming nows, arrived at Wai-saw on the 1st of December in tlie evening of 
the very (hiy of tho emperor Alexandei’’8 death. 

The czarovitcli Constantino Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful presenti¬ 
ment ilmt took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Diebilsch the same 
(lay in tho following terras: “In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impression it has produced on 
mo. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey the dictates of my heart I should 
s(;t off and come to you. But unfortunately duties and my position do 
not permit me to give way to iJiese natural sentiments.” 

The grtincl duke Miclmel Pavlovitch was at that time at Wai'saw, and the 
(izareviteh hid even from him and Princess Lovitch the alarming letters that 
lie received from Taganrog. “1 do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general Die- 
hilsch on the 6th of December, “for you know only too well of my devotion 
and sincere attachment to the best of brotlieis and monai-chs to doubt them. 
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My position ia remleretl all tho more painful from Lho faot that the empcror'a 
illness is only known to me ami my old frkmtl KiiruLii and my dooLor; ih« 
news has not yet rcacliecl hero, so UmLin society 1 have to appear calm, although 
there is no such cahnness in my Bonl. My wife and brothor do not suain^et 
anything, so that 1 had to invent aii explanation for the arrivjil of your iirst 
messenger, which I shall have to do again to-day. If 1 wore to ol}(5y only the 
sLiggesUona of my lieart of course I should havt; l)C(‘ri wilh you long ago, but 
you will naturally umlorsLand what IiiiidcrH me.” 

Meanwhile couriers conlinncd to follow upon each others’ heeln and hnally 
on Deccmbci* 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarcviUih received the fatal 
iidelligeiice of the death of his brother. Tho report of Adjutaiit-geiu'ral Die- 
bitach dicl not shako the cmrcvitcli’s d(K;isioii as to tho {luestiou of ilui succes¬ 
sion to tile throne, ami he then said to the grand duko Michael Ihivlovitoh, 
“ Now tho solemn monront baa come to show that my jiroviovis mode action 
was not a mask, anti to terminate the matter Avith the same lirniness with 
wiiich it was coinincnced, My iiilentions and my iltiterminalions have not 
changotl one iota, and my will to ronoimco the throne is more imchiing(‘iil)l(’ 
than over.” 

Summoning tho porRons of lus enUmrago ami iufovining them of the loss 
that hud overtaken Jlussln, the czarevitch read them hl.-^ con'('Hi)oud('ii(!(5 with 
the ompeior Alexander in 1822 and ordered that lettnrrt to the emijre.ss Marie- 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duko NicholuH ravloviteh, should h(j_pr(i[)ar(‘d, 
stating that ho ceded hia rights to tho flueceHsicui to the throne to his younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of tlm Mill of 
Februajy, 1822. The czarevitch hero used the exprewsion "cede lh(5 l-liroim 
to the grand duke Nichola.s PavlovUch,” because he Icjie.w noildng (jf the 
existence of the .state act which as long ago n.H 182*1 had iuv(‘Ht(ul this coMSion 
with the power of n law. Sucli were Uu5 iiusappreiumHious with wliicli was 
accompanied Alexaiidor’s secret and ovusivo nuuuier of ludion in regard to 
tho question of tho succession. 

Meanwhile whab was taking place in St. Petersburg? The new.s of the d(‘ath 
of the emperor Alexander was received in lUo capital only on Dedismla!!' 0th, 
during prayers which wore being said for tho recovery of tho (unperor in tlu) 
church of the Winter Palace. The oircumstancos uro thus narrated by tho 
cinpro.ss Elizabeth Aloxievna horaolf: 

On the 0th inst. at tho termination of lire liturgy, when pray(a‘M for the 
health of tho emperor had airoady commenced, his highiu'SH was called out 
from the sacristy by Count Miloradovilch and inforinoil by liiin that all was 
over. Ilig imperial liiglines,s became faint, Imt recovering himHelf ho riduriuid 
witli Doctor llulo to the sacristy. TJic cmpivas wa.s on her knees and being' 
already prepared by the grand duko’s i)rol()nged alwoncc', and giu’Hsing her 
lot from nia face she grew faint; meanwhile the pvie.st presented Llie oross to 
her, and as she kissed it she lost coiisoiousncaH. 

His imperial higlineas, turning to his wife, said to her Taloi care of our 
mother, and I will go and do niy duty.” With tliese words ho onUwed LIkj 
cliui'ch,_ ordered that a reading desk slunild bo brougld in, and Look tlio oatli 
of allegiauce^ to his beloved broUieY and cmpiiror, CouHtautiiui, whir.h he rati¬ 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be tluun also Huhscribed 
to the same; they wore the minister of war T\iti.slchev, General Kutuzov, the 
general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who -were proHont. 

Then he presented himself before the Proolmiiouski rogiuK'nl that wins on 
guard ill the palace (the company of his majesty^H gremuluws), and informed 
them of the emperor’s death and proclaimed Constautiiio omixjror. The 
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tlie annquneementmtli tore, and immediately took the 
qatli of allegiance. After this his imperial highness commissioned the general 
n waiting, Potapov to inform the chief and all the other guards of rvlfat S 

i"! 1 *° the oath, which wi^ 

clone without delay and with sorrow and zeal; meanwhile Genera] Neit^art 

wag sent to the Neyski monastery where were all the general officers oftee 
guai ds corps, with the proposal to Geijeml Voinov to do the same throughout 
all the regimenla of the guards. ]fmaHy simihr announcements and instrue- 
tions were sent to all the regiments and detachments in both the oitv and its 
environs. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile the council of the state had assembled and opened its sitting 
by llie proposal to break the seals of the envelope which contained the will of 
tno Into emperor. Some discusaon 
arose, and finally^ it was decided to uii- 
seal tliG paclcct, in order to learn the 
last will of the ciiar. 

In the act was drawn up the re- 
nunciatiou of the throne by the cznrc- 

vitch ami the nominaliou of the grand A W 

duko Nicholas os the emperor’s heir. 

Soino^ discussion again arose upon tliis 'Jg 

question, but it was cut short by the 

suggestion that his highness should be 

invited into the presence of the conn- 

nil, Count Miloradovitch replied that 

Ilia higluiGsa had already taken the F will it! h 

oath and that in any case lie consicl- 

crod it unfitting that his highness m 

should bo called, or should come to /u ' 

the council, but onerccl to bring all this >' 

to hi.s knowlodge and to ask that they Nicholas i 

iiiiglit bo allowed to come to him in ww-iws) 

oraor to loport all that Irad taken place; this was done and the grand duke 

roplio<l that ho could not hinder their coming. 

When tlio members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
duko lie informed them that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since July 25th, 1810, but tliat in no case would he dare to occupy 
the place of his elder brother, from whose supreme will his lot depended, and 
Hint holding it as a sacred obligation most humbly to obey him in all things, 
ho had tliGi'cfore taken tho oath and felt entirely certain that lihe council, 
having in view tho welfare of the state, would follow his example. 

The council followed his liiglmeas into the church and at his request took 
tlio oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the presence of 
the cmprcfls mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its con¬ 
tent were known to her, and were made with her maternal consent, but that 
she also was enthusiastic over her son's conduct. Confirming all his actions 
she requested the council by their united endeavours to preserve the tran- 
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quillity of the empire. 

In accord<ancc with tho measures taken, by tliree o’clock in the afternoon 
the troops as well as all grades of officials in the government service had taken, 
tile oath conrirming tlio accession to the throne of the emperor Constantine. 
During tho whole time tranquillity and order were preserved. It is easy to 
imagine the astonishment and vexation of the czai’evitch when, instead of 
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receivinc the expected commands of -the new emperor, }\c wiia inffn-mctl that 
all Russia had taken the oallx of allegiance lo him as lawful sovoreigii, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not Ikk'h fulfilled. 

Mcanwliilo early in the morniuK of December Ifith tlie grand duko 
Michael Pavlovitcli arrived in St. IkiUM'shiirg with hitters from the. czarevitch. 
To the amazement of the court and tJie inliabitaiitH, the grand duke <lid not 
follow the general example of awearing fidelity to the emperor Consbanlino. 
lie did not conceal liis regret at what Imd taken plaei^ in tSi. r(5t(n-Ml)urg, nor ilie 
apprehension with which the nftccasity of a lunv oath filh'il him. lie dwelt 
on the difliculty of explaining to the public why the place of the (ilih'r brother 
to whom allegiance had alvcatly be.en nweru »l\ouUl HiuhU'uly be i.ak(m by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in aiwwi'r to bin l)roth(‘r rt'pcaUid what 
he had already said, that ho could not have acted otlnunviKe in such a jiosition 
as that ill winch lie was placed liy his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither hia conaciencc nor liia rciwon r(‘pro!U*h(!d him. 
“Kverything, however,” added ho^ “might yet be imiended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch hiinwlf were lo come to »St. Peicmlnirg; bin 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw niny ocenHiou diwiHterH, tlie jJosNibiHty of 
which I do not deny, but of which in all probability I hIuiII luysidf bo 
the first victim.” 

After long deliberation the grand duke NicbohiH decided to write a frcHh 
nersunsive letter to the emperor Oonslautino, in wliicli he ashed him to deciile 
linnlly what his fate wn.s to be; and in conchiHion Im wrote, “In (lod’H name, 
come." The empress Marie Foodorovna added her perHimMonH to Ibcwc of 
her son, and not satisfied with these nieasun's it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to conviiH'.e ilia ('zarevitcli of 
the nocGsaity of nia presence in Ht. Petersburg. 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nichelus's letU'r, dated 
the itthof TJccoinbcr, wasbrouglit to St. Potoroburg by Lazarev, iiide-dc-ounu) 
to Nicholas: "Your nido-dc-camp, dear Nioliolua, on lii.s arrival heir, con¬ 
fided your letter to mp with all cxactiUnle. 1 mad it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is imallonildo and (amsecraU'tl by my late bene¬ 
factor the emperor and sovci-cign. Your invitation to come (jiuekly cannot 
bo accepted by mo, and I must tell you that I shall inmoye myself yiT furtlier 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance witli th<5 will of our lal'e (uiijan'or. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But (weii this lettiu' 
did not docido the mailer; the relurii of Behiasov from Wai'.saw ^vilh llio 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter of D(5cem))cr Ifllh had yet to bo 
awaited. 

A new complication remainwl to bo ad<le(l to all these dilUcuUie.s. On 
Decernber 2‘lth tUorci ciinwj to HI. IVteburg and iire-scnled hi\uHelf lo lUe grand 
duke Nichoas. Colonol Baroji l''nHloriclc.s of the Tzmailovsld Life (hianlH, 
wiio iind tu iillcd the function.s of commaiulunt in Taganrog. Jle brought 
to the grand duke a packet finm Baron l)i(!l)it.s(5h nddmssetl to liis imperial 
majesty, to ho given into his owi hands. To the (lueHfion as to n-iietlier 
10 kiimy of the contents of the packet, Fnidericka replietl in the negative, 
jxit adtlccl that a.s thc3 place of ie,si(l(mce of llio empeu-or was unknown in 
laganrog, exactly the same paper had been sent also to Warsaw. 

Notiiiiig therefore remained for Nicholns to do Imt to v[)on the myshnious 
jiacket and at iho Iirsl rapid glaiKxi over its contents ” writes Baron Korv, 
an inexpressible horror took i)OKRe.sHion of him,” It was on reading tlio 
report contained in tins packet that the grand duke hist leai'iu'd of tlie 
existence ol secret societies formed with the object of ik-stroyiiig to the very 
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the empire. The existence of these societies had 
boon caiefully hidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost immediately thcreaftei*^ tlie courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with Wic czare^Mtehs decisive answer, which put an end to the 
mterregiium. Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the 
Dicbitsclr emperor sent the follctwing postscript to Adjutant-general 

Tho dociHlvo coiirioy lifts roturnecl • liy tho morning of the day after to-morrow 1 shnlt ho 
(iiiilHU'or or elRo thftd. I aacrlfice my^lf for ray btoLlicr, Lappj if as a subject I fulfil his will 
But bow will It bo n-itb Bnssia? Wlmt ahmit the nruiyT Gonernl Tollo w hero and I shall 
Bend him to Mohilev to boar tho nows to Count Sakeii. I niii looking out for a trustworthy 
pci'BOii for the snmo commipon to JuHcbin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hone to bo worthy of 
my calling, hi fear and imstruBWulness, but in tho hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fiillll their duty to mo. But if anywhere anything is brewing and you bear of it I 
iintlioriio you to go nt onco \vhoro yoiir presence is necessary. I rely entirely unon you nnd 
givo you leave hororohniid to tako nil tiie measures yon deem necessary. The day after to- 
jnorrow If I ain alivo I ivill sond you, I do not know hy whom, information ns to how matters 
havo pahsed off; on your part do not leave mo withont nows of how everything is goinc on 
around yon, eapeclall/ wttii Ermolov. 1 agam repeat that here until now evorj'thing is mcom- 
luelienHlhly quiet, hut calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God’s will be done! In 
1110 tlicro imiRt only lie scon tlw vicar and executor of tho Jato emperor’s will and therefore I 
am I'omly for ovorythlng. I shall ovor l»o your aincero ivoll wisher, Nicholas. 


THE ACCESSION OP NICHOLAS 

_ Tlio cjiarovitoh’s decisive answer was brought by Belussov, not tbi’ough 
Riga, but by the Breat-Lithuani road; and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of the events at Nennal. The emperor 
Nicholas imiucdiutoly sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capitrd where his pres¬ 
ence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 

Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani- 
fealo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presentccl a task of no 
little difiiculty; Karamzin and Speranski wem set to work upon it. The 
em[)oi’or Nicholas signed tlie manifesto on the 26th of December, but 
dated it tlie 24th^ as the day on wliich the question of his accession had 
liecn definitely settled by the czarevitch. It was proposed to keep the 
inanifcfito ficcrot until the arrival of tlie grand dulce Miclitael, but it was 
(Iccitlcd that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on blie 26t]i of 
December; meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of stale, caUiug upon them to assemble on Sunday, December 25tli, at eight 
in tlic evening, for a general secret meeting. 

"When tho council of state had assembled at the hour designated, Prince 
Sopukhin announced tliat the gi-aiid duke Michael would be present at the 
sitting. The liours passed in anxious expectation; midnight approached 
and the exjiected arrival of the gmnd duke did not take place. Then Nicholas 
(lecicled to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto announcing his acceptance 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the pereisted rejection of it by 
the czarcvitcii Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevi toll’s rescript, addrejised to Prince Sopukhin, president of the 
council, should bo road. The 26th of December, 1825, had come. Com¬ 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons having access to the 
court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te Brnm, eleven o’clock 
was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, which postponod the 2'e Doum to a later hour. 
The meml-jora of the seorct .society deoulctl to take advaiitugo_ of the ciul of 
tlio intevrej^num anti the approach of the ucw oalli of allojijiauco in order 
to incite the troops to robollioii and to overthrow the existiiip; ord(U‘ of 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations within Russia had 
been enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and flitpi)f)sitioris, 
and for the spread of false reports which occiiHioiuul nlarni in society and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the umlcrtakings and (h'Kigus 
of the conspirator.'!. ,r. . , 

The only issue from the position that Inul bc('n created iiy Nichohis in 
a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm '‘uudoubhully nolilo, Init pprha[)a not 
entirely wise," would have been the arrival of Urn grand duke OouHtanlino 
ill the capital with the ol>]ect of publicly and solemnly proclaiming hU leunii- 
clation of the throne. Rut the czareviteh flatljr refused to employ lliis mi'ans 
of extricating liis brother from the didicult jiosition in which he placed liim- 
self; ConstaiitiuG considered tliat it was not for liim to suffer from the eonwv 
quenecs of an iiuprudcneo which wiw net his, and the danger of wdiich might 
have been averted if matto had not been hurried on, and if ho had been 
previously applied to for advice and instrucUon.s. Thus led into error, .soiik^ 
of the lower rauka of the guard.s r(*giineiiis refused to i-alu' the oath of 
allegiance to Rieholas Pavlovilch, aiul aasoinliled at the Polrovaki sipiaiv, 
before the .soiuUo l>uilding.s, apixjnring a.s though they wore tlie dfsfenders 
of the lawful rights of tlui czarevilcl) Oonstivnline to the throni;. 

Meanwhile distinguiahed persons of both 8exo.s began to drive up to tlu^ 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movenumt going on in tlui 
palace, there .sut isoluteil and immovablo thr(»o magnnti'.s, "lilai three momi- 
monts," writes Karamzin: Prince JjOi)ukhin, Count Araktolieiev, and Pi’inee 
A. B. Kurakin. At tUo tinre when the military men hud already gone out 
on the square. Count Araktolieiev, as might have boon expeeUMl, ])referro<l 
to remain in the palace, “It wius pitiful to look at him," write.s V. R. Mart- 
chonlco ill hi.s Mdinoireft. 

The rioloi'H were stubborn for a long lime and would not yield to (‘xliorta- 
tion; Count Milormlovilch foil mortall)^ wounded. It began to grow dusk. 
Then the oniporor Nichohus, at Inst convinced of the impossiliility of pacifying 
tho rioters without bloodshed, gave ordora with a briMiking iKsui for ilu^ 
artillery to fire. A few grajie-shot decided tlie fate of the day; tho rioters 
wore clis]ier.sod, and tranquillity at once roigiK'd in the capital. 

The Te Dcu7?i announced could lake place only at half [jasb six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. "Dour, dear Constantino," wi'ole 
the emperor tho same evening to the czarevitch, “your will i.s fuKilhifl: 1 
am emperor, but at what price, my Godl — at tho prion of the iilood of my 
subjects." Anusls were made during that night and investigationH pur¬ 
sued to cli.scover the Icadoin of the revolt. And thus in the troubhiH of tlie 
26111 of December, tho 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recalled. “The 
clay was one of misfortune for llussiii," writes Prince Via.s(‘nski, "and tlie 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgrueut 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the [awt and governing tlie jireHi'iit." 
According to the words of Karamzin, on that day Russia was saved from 
a calainitv " wliicli, if it had not destroyed her, would certainly have torn her 
to pieces "If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it"; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of Dceomlior 2()Ui to tlie com¬ 
manders of the guards regiments assembled at tho Winter Palace; and on 
that awful clay he triumphantly justified his (imt and impressive words. 
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THIAL OF THB CONSPIUATOBS (1820 A.D.) 

The emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was feransferred to the supreme criminal court, 
wliioh had to pronounce sentence on tlie principal participators in the con¬ 
spiracy. Of the accused, RUeeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestuzhev-Kiumin, 
Pestel, and Kakhovski wei'c condemned to death, and the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. 

No one had expected such a tei-mination to the affair. During the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolished, “It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and despair which have taken possession of all,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 1826 in Moscow. This 
frame of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremoniea. The emperor 
Nicholas appeared extremely gloomy; the future seemed more sad and fuller 
of anxiety than over; all was in sharp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
time had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 


TIIM COnONATION OP NICHOLAS (1820 A.D.) 

Immediatoly after the termination of the tilal of the Dekabrists, the court 
proceotlccl to Moscow for the approaching coronation^ which took place on the 
‘drd of Bcplombev I’voviously the emperor was rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of tlie grand duke Constantine Pavlovitch. According to Benkendorf 
“ the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his sub- 
mis,‘lioii to the now cmiieror and of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of tho harmony which 
bouml together all tho lueinbem of the reigning family, a linrmony conducive 
to the peace of tlio empire. The public was delighted and the corps diph- 
matique completely astounded. The people expressed their satisfaction to 
the czarevilcli by uuaninious acclamations; wliilst the dignitaries of tho state 
surrounded him with marks of respectful veneration.” 

The tlay of tho coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
adminiatrntion of tho court; the ministry of the imperial court was created, 
and confided to Prince V. M. Volkonsld.^ Thus the old and tried companion 
of tho emporor Alexander I again occupied the post of a trusty dignitary by 
the sitlc of his successor. Prince VolKonsld remained minister of the court 
until lii.s cleccaso, which took place in 1852, Amongst the favours and the 
mitigation,s of punishments whicli were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
fltatfl criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
.sjiGoiiil ukases the sentences of all those sent to the galleys, to penal settle¬ 
ments, ami hard labour wore mitigated. Those who had been sent to the 
Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian garrisons, both with and without depriva¬ 
tion of the riglits of nobility, were enrolled in the regiments of the Cau- 

cavsian corps. i, . t i i i 

During the oinpciror’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pushkm, who had been 
banished to tho village of Miklmilovski, was recalled. From that moment 
h(’ regained his lost liberty, besides which the emperor Nicholas said to himr 
“In future you are to send me all you write — henceforth I will be youi 
censor.” 
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CnANOES tN INTBIlNAIi ADMINlH'l’HA'riON 

On the 18th of Octo1)cr, 1826, the rrapcror Nuiliolns rcliirnwl to SI. rotors- 
bui’K; although hia accession to the ihroiM? dal not coimtituLn Lho. oixuiing of 
a new eua foAUissia, yet cortiiin cliangos were nuulc in tluj sysLoiu of luhnm- 
istration wJiich had provaitecl (lining tlio hint (ocmlo of Ihn nugn of Ah^xandor 
I After Count Amktchciev had been relieved of the iiitumgiuiuMit of th(! giju- 
eml affairs of the state, it waa to be foreseen that he wouli not renmm long at 
the head of the direction of the militaiy HetUeiiuuilH. And thus it turiuid nut. 
Ill the spring of 1826 Count Amktchoicv, on iiccounl of ilhu'ss^ was given 
leave to go abroad. In the report presented J>y him on this ()(!(!iisioii Lo the 
emiierorhe announced to him economics of raoro than d2,0o0,D00 roubles inacie 
on the military settlementa, and concluded bis epistle by olweryiiig, ‘ Ihose 
impartial judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a jiisl senicuce 

on all things.'' . , . . , . , , , , 

On the return of Count Araktcheiov in tiro autumn from his travels abroad 
ho did not again take up his duties. In nccovdanci^ watli a ukase which tluui 
followed, the staff office of the nuiitary BeUlonunUs wan imiiAul lo Ihe ginici'ii 
staff of ms imperial maiesty, under the jiirisdictioii of Us luljulmit-gi'iiera 
Baron DiGbitsch. At the wane lime the Novgorod military witth'inent [iiissei 
under tiro entire dircctian of Cienoral IMmwi Heliahovski^ ^yho was muniiuued 
commander of the grenadier eorp.H; the KlicrHou ainl Jekattn’inoslav settliv 
inonts wore put uiKlor the .supervision of tlioir eliiiff, (/ount VUt (wlio was 
also commander of ascipavute corps), while Uu\ w'ttUniuaUs lu tlie viUugcH of 
the Ukraine and Mohilev govorniuentfl rcniaiued undm* the junsdiidion of 
their forinor chiefs, wlio lioio the rank of couuiuuidorH t)f diyiHionH. C-oiint 
Araktclicicv, wlieir lio had dually bidden adieu to Ids adiniidstralive ciireer, 
settled on hia Georgian osUites, where lie diiyl in IHIld. 

Having delivered llussia from the ndiuinlHUativo guarihitiiHhp) of ('OUiil 
Araktclicicv, thn emperor Nicholas, in mldition, delivenul Itussian instnic- 
Lion from the inllueuci; of Michael Leoutu'viteh MiignilKki. On the IHth of 
May, 1826, a ukase was issued in wlueli it was Htatcd tliiit " th(5 mirator of the 
University of Kazan and of its cducntional (listrict, the jutuiil (‘.minclllor of 
state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his lunetionH and of his iiosi- 
tion as mcinbor of the administration of scdioots.” lint the muttor was not 
limitexl to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to live in Kazan and in aiuiord- 
aiico witli his cliaraclor he coiiliimed to intrigue as usual and iiidinudly lo 
influence the university lie laid kfft. (tcneral .leltukliiii, w’lio hail Ixmmi eoni- 
inissioiied to make a detailed revision of the Kazan Univi'rHity, hi'oupdit this 
fact to the emperor's knowledge. NiehoJns' reply was rajijd and di'ci.sivt'; ii 
courier was sent with orders to the governor to iuT(«t Magnitzld ajul send him 
to Revel under the surveillance of the coininaiidant. Magidtzki lived there 
six years, having given his promise not to absinit hiinstiU. 

All equally sad fate overtook the champion and imitator of Magnilzki, 
Dmitri Bavlovitch Runitcb, who had filled the ofliee of curator of the HI. 
Petersburg educational district. By a ukase of the TUi of .Inly, 182(1, 
Runiich was deprived of Ids functions ami of the [Hisitiou of nuanber of the 
chief adinini.stratioii of schools, for bis iiicompetouee in the mattm' of the 
direction of the 8t. Petevslawg cdwcalional district. "Hm ro.q\uia\ ex)uwuuuM>A\ 
by Runiich for his educational hdxiui-s was a terrible one; he Innguisljed 
beneath the consequences for sixteen yciu’s and (IkkI in 1860 in the (louvielion 
that ho had formerly saved Ruasia, and was suffering for the good work lie 
had accomplished in tlie Uiiivci*sity of St. Petersburg. 
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Reforms in the Admnistratmi of Justice 

Tho lamentable condition of tlie administration of justice in Eusaia was 
ono of tho first auljjccts to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed, In a speech pronounced by the sovereign many years later, 
in 1833, before the council of state, 

Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 
himself: 

‘'From my very accession to the 
throne I was obliged to turn my atten¬ 
tion to various adininislrativc matteis, 
of whicli I had scarcely any notion. 

The chief fiulijeot that occupied me 
was naturally legislation. Even from 
niy early youth I had constantly heard 
of our deficiencies in this respect, of 
ohicancry, of extortion, of the insiiffi- 
oumey of the existing laws or of their 
admixture through tho cxtmordinnry 
imiul)cr of ukases which were not in- 
fi‘('(luontly in contradiction to one an¬ 
other. This incited mo from the vciy 
first (Iliya of my reign to examine^ into 
the slate of tho commission appointed 
for tho constitution of the laws. To 
iny regret, the information presented to 
mo proved to mo that its labours had 
remained almost fruitless. It was not 
difficult to discover the cause of this: 
the (loficient results proceeded chiefly 
from tlm fact that tho commission al¬ 
ways directed its attention to the for¬ 
mation of now laws, when in reality 
tho old ones should have been estab¬ 
lished on n firm foundation. This in¬ 
spired inc above all with a desire to 
estnlflisli a dofinite aim towards which 
the government must direct its actions 
ill tlie matter of lcgi.sIation; from the 

methods proposed to me I selected , , , ^ y ^ _ 

one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead of drawing 
up now laws, I commanded that first those which already existed should be 
oollcetcd and set in onlcr, whilst I took the matter itself, on ^ 

groat importance, under my own immediate direction and closed the previous 

WHh this object was fonned and opened on the 6th of 
» Rocond section of his imperial majesty’s own chancery.' M. A. Balonman ki 
was appointed chief of the second section but m reabty the woit itseh 
confided to Spci-anski. Tlie emperors choice rested on the late, out ot 
necessity, as ho did not find anyone more capable 
gianski was appointed chief of the second section, the 
with his former tutor, said to him, speaking of Speranski. that he does 
not piny any pranks, as in 1810.” Neverthel(iss, in proportion to Speianski s 
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BUGcessfvil accomplishment of the work confitlml to him, tho emperor Nicholas's 
projudicog against him gradually soricucd and liiially gave way to einccro 
kvour and full confidence. All tho aeciwations and caluinmes directed 
against Sjieranski wore, in occordaiico with the cinporor’s own oxproHsion,” 

scattered like dust." . , . ^ . 

Thus tho emperor Nichola.s in Ins almost involuntary ehoieo wiih lavoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and oould hardly have found a jun-Hon l)(>tl(‘r 
fitted for the aecoinplishmonl of tho work ho had planned. Tho rosuUs of 
Spcransld's fresh efforts, under completely dilTcroiit eircuiiiHUincoM from tlioHo 

against which ho had formerly conicjiulod, were tlio 
"complete collection of laws," and a sysUnnatio 
code. 

Even before tho tormination of tho trial of tho 
Dekabriats, the emperor Nicliolas took another im¬ 
portant mcasurt), which left an iiriinhit on all tho 
succeeding years of Ms ndgn and is directly con¬ 
nected with the events of the 20th of December. 
On tho 15th of July, 1820, a suprenm edict 
wnsiasuod in tho name of theininister of 
llicinUn-iorLanskoi, by which tlio jirivato 
chancery of that niiniHLry was aboliHlu'd 
an<l transformed into the iliird Hn(iljon of 
ipcrial inajesty's own chancery. In fuhUnu^nt 
i ukase, it was pn^sevibed that tlie governors 
)vincos, in malU'rs winch cnli'n'd within tlio 
) of the former division, sliould no longt'i’ 
• it their reports to tho ininislry of tlio 
)r, but should Hu})niit them dire(5tly to Ills 

i-y- , 

•• me days bofoi-o, on tlie emperor Nieliolas 
lay, the (1th of July, a Hupi'oino ordc'vaiipcared 
ig tho chief of tlio hrst miirnsHier division, 
ant-general Benkendorf, ohief of the g('ndar- 
aiid cominandunt of tho ouiiit'ror's lieackpiar- 
. , to him was confided the direction of the tliird 
section. Adjulnnt-gcuonil Bi'idccndorf explaias in 
his memoirs in the following maiiiuu’ the n'ji.Hons for 
estabUshiug the iuHtitutiou confided to Iuh div(‘(‘- 
tioii; "The emperor Nicholas aimed at tho extirpation of the abuHOH that 
had crept into iiuuiy branches of the fulmiuistratkjn, and was eonvinc(‘d by 
tho sudden discovery of tho conspiracy wliich bail stained the fir.st moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to organise a higher i)olie(^, which should 
protect the oppressed and guard tho nation against couspivacies and con¬ 
spirators. Never having thought of preparing myself for this sort of scMvice. 
I iiad hardly the most supcrliciiil imderataiiding of it; but tlie noble jiiul 
beneficent motives which inspired the sovereign In his creation of this institu¬ 
tion and the desire to be of use to him, forbade me to evad('. tlm duty to which 
his high conficleneo had called me. I sot to work without (k'lay and (lod 
helped me to fulfil my new duties to the satisfaction of (he emperor and with¬ 
out setting general opinion against mo, 1 succeeded in sliowing favours to 
many, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting jnueh evil.” With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of the Ifitli of Jainiury, 
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emperor Alexander, became superfluous; and on 
the 29tli of January a ukase wag issued closing it. 

The disturbances of the year 1825 did not pass without leaving traces on 
the peasant population; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was talked 
of, and disorders arose in some provinces — a phenomenon often seen in 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasant incited the emperor 
Nicdiolas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
deoliircd that all “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner’s peasants and menials from 
subjection to tlioir landowners aro false rumours, imagined and spread by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselves through these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their sunplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that all 
classes throughout the ompiro must absolutely submit to the authorities 
placed over them, and t^at disturbers of the public iranquillity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commandccl that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the governors of provinces 
were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 

If, liowoYor, the emperor Nicholas was forced by circumstances to promul¬ 
gate this punitive manifesto, ho also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
ininislor of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
peasants, which should bo m accordance with the laws of Christianity, thus 
clearly oxi)rGssing his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrariness 
and tyranny of the landowners. “In all cases.” wrote the emperor: “Ifind 
it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish- 
mont when it has already arisen.” 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mani¬ 
fested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a special 
secret committeo was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
cn4ii\? state e/gaidflaticii and admimsbmtion, with the order to represent the 
conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necessary; the labours of 
the commiLLco wore to be directed also to the consideration of the peasant 
question. Boaido.s this the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the Dekabrists, during the time of their examination before a 
committee of inquiry, in regard to the internal conditions of the state in the 
reign of Alexander I. The emperor ordered a separate memorandum of these 
opinions to be drawn up for him and often perused this curious document, 
from which he extracted mucli that wa.s pertinent.^ 

WAU WITH PERSIA (1820-1828 A.D.) 

The shall of Persia thought he saw in the change of rulers and tlie troubles 
by which it was accompanied circumstances favourable to the rccoveiy of the 
provinces ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Guiistan. In August, 1826, he 
ordered his troops to move forward. The solemnity of his coronation, which 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanced by the presence 
of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly organising the 
defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General Paskevitch defeated 
tlie Persians at lelisavctpol, ami in the following year, transferring &e theatre 
of war to the enemy’s territory, he seized the celebrated convent of Etchmiad- 
zine, the seat of the Armenian patriarch, and Eriyan, one of the great towns 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrated as far as Tauris, capital of the Azerbaijan 
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and veaidencG of thn prhuio royal, Abbaa Mirza. TIkih tho hIuiIi nskod for 
peace It -was signed al Turkmaiilchai, Uio 22iid of Fohriuiry, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the lino of the Araxes, by giving up bo her tlie 
provinces of Krivaii and Nalcbitohovan. 

■\VAU WITH TUltKKY (ISyS-lHait A.D.) 

This treaty was concliulod, to tho gi'eat iTgret of rorsia, when the war 
with Turkey broke out. This war hud Ix'eii thriuitening for years; for, 
deeply affcniofl ])y the violeneos to winch tlu* CtHMiks in the* Ottonuiii Ihniiire 
hail been ex])DScd ever mnee the bctuwiat hiHurreelion of 1821, and by Ibe 
martyrdom which the Oroek patriarch liud bmi made to suffer, Alexarnku* 
left the sword in its Bhcalh only out of doh-reiico to the, iiKuniim's of thi^ 
Holy Allianco. HU auccesaoi* wan thoroughly <letorniined no longin' to sid)- 
ordinatc the dirootion of Ida cabinot'a policy to tho inlen^ated views of these 
princes and to their feara, tliough it is true that the lattcn* were well foiindiMl. 
The Divan, by signing tho Treaty of Akiirmuii (Oetolxu' (ILh, I82(>), had 
momentarily averted the sloriu wliieh wim ready to l)ur>st; l)iit Htill more 
irritating disputoH had aftorwanla iirisen. tl'lu* (toncUisiou of tli<‘ 'J’reaty of 
London of the Oth of July, 1827, in virtui^ of whieh Franoih I'Jnglaud, and 
Russia gavQ cxislonce to a Dhrisliau kingdom of (heneo plaeed und(U' their 
common protection, was shorbly followed by the naval l>altle of Navavhin, 
fought on tlic 2()ih of Ootolier of tho same, yixir l)y Uie eimdniied (lixds of the 
three powers, against Thrahiin Ihwlia, eoimnnnder-in-ehief of the i'lgyntian 
forces ja the Morea; and in this mmnoralilc eondiet, expi'etinl by no one, l)ut a 
subject of joy to some whilst jmlgod nntowunl by others, the whole of tho 
navy which the l^orlo aUU had at its djsjiosal was destroyed. Viuw soon 
Mahmud II, yielding to tho natiouul desirii. let it be undersLooil that lu^ hiul 
never Imd any intontiou of lending himsidi to tho exixMilion of a troaty in 
virtue of which Moldavia, Wnlltichia. ami Siu'via wore almost ns nuieh tho 
oznr's vassals ns his own. Tins was the. liegiiming of a rupture, and Nieholas 
nnawored it by a dcolaratiou of war, which appeared June dth, 1828, whim his 
army had already cimsod tho rriiih. 

The campaign of 1828, which aceoinplished iioiliing more tliaa the taking 
of Brai'la and Varna, did not givii a high idixi of ih(\ sti'ength of Russia; anil 
when the cm])nror made up his mind to take part in it in person, his i)i’eHenco 
wrought no change iu tho foelilonesa of the I'lwnUs, But it was nob th(^ Humo 
with the cami)aigu wliieh followed. Not only did Uie JUi.Hsians agjiin ixiss tho 
Danube, bvit after having Iwaien the grand vizir, llenebid IhiHluv, at Kmd- 
evtcha, on the, 11th of June, Diebitseh marelied them aernss tlu^ Ualkans for 
tho hrai time, a feat whieh won him the name of Sahalhanaki, and i)r()eeed<5d 
straight to Adrianople^ where ho was scarcely moixi than two liimdred kilo¬ 
metres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman cai>ilal. At the same time 
Paskevitch took Erzemin in Asia, and tho two generals would doubtless iiave 
joined hands in Constantinople but for tlie olTorts of diplomacy and tlie fear 
of a general conflagration. For Russia was already too powerful; slie luul 
been allowed more than was com|mtiblo with the policy of tlio sysLiun of 
balance, no doubt from tho fear of incurring a grave ro8j)on.sil)ility liy troubling 
the peace of Europe. 13iit a prospect like that of the oecupaLiou by Russia of 
Coustaiitinople and the Straits silenced this fear. 

A.usti’ia was rcady^ lo send her troops to the help of the Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely lo deelam for tho vanquished. It was tlierefoi'o 
necessary to come to a halt. Russia rcfloctcd that,after all, “ tlio sultan was 
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-uf she could liave at Constantinople.' and lent 

an cai to moderate conditions of peace. Nevertheless, if the Ti-eatV of 
Adnanople. signed SeptemlierXdth, 1829, delivered nothing to her inSpe 
save the mouths of the Danube m itself a vei^ important point, it enlarged 
her temtories in Asia by a park of the poshalik of Akhalzikh, with the forte 
of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and Pothi on the 
HJack Sea; it considerably strengthened Muscovite influence in the principali¬ 
ties, and still further weaktmed Turkey, not only morally but also materially 
by the great pecuniary sacrifices to which she had to subscribe. That power 
once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of her northern neighbour’ 
the principal instrument of her decay. ® ’ 


THE POLISH INSUnttECTION (1830-lsai A..n.> 


But Hussia was in her turn rudely shaken by the insiu-rection in Poland 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her lival.c ’ 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas leceived news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution, in 
consequence of which the king of the 
NoLhorlamls found himsolf obliged to 
ask for tho assistance of ha allies by 
virtue of the existing treaties. The 
cniiieror at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchornislicv. Fiokl-niarshal Sa- 
ken, and the czarevitch to place tho 
anny on a war footing. Tlic czarevitch 
was not ploasod at the martial turn 
given to tho diplomatic negotiations; 

“ still moro dissatisfied was the Polish So¬ 
ciety of Hint time, which sympathised 
witli the revolution of July; neither 
was tho army in sj^mpathj; with tlie 
approacliiiig campaign, which would 
bring it into armed collision with 
li'ran’co in the name of the jjrinciples of 
tho Holy Alliance. Although tran¬ 
quillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, 

yet the secret societies continued to count n..mxscn.SABAT.HANBi.. 
carry on their destructive work with 



success. 

Various ominous signs of the appmaching catastrophe were not, how¬ 
ever, wanting; but tho cmrevitch continued to lull himself with impossible 
hopes that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
iiiuropcan powers allietl to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such clccicled zeal. In the lomsent case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who was ready witli entire disinterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infringed lawful order. The other powers^ found it incomparably more 
expedient to have Tccourse to the. co-operation, of diplomtio remedtea; the 
result was that, instead of an anned intervention, a general European con¬ 
ference for the settlement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took 
place in London. 

Count Diebitsch was still in Berlin awaiting the termination of the nego¬ 
tiations confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 

II. W. —voti. X7IT. 8 n 
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Upon wliicli tho ficld-niai'fibal bad not in (.ho least, cialcuhUcil ni ilio givoii 
moment. On Lho 3rd of Docoiiibcr, 1830, Diobitscli I'ccoivod from tho 
Prussian minister, Count llonistorf, news of Ihc revolution wbi(}U lijid taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29lh of Novoiiiber: the Polish army, foyming a pre- 
mi'cd coalition, Imd taken up arms against lUissiii. Tiioro rcmuiiiu'd but one 
thing for iicbitsch to do,and that was (o hasten to Bt. Petersburg us (luickly 
as possible. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg the (Uiipovor NioliohiH luul r(‘,eeived 
only the report of the cisai'evilch concerning tlie rising of tlui troojw and of 
inhabitants of Warsaw on the evening of tlie 7th of Dccomlxir, 1830. 

On the next day a parade of tho Preobmjenaki rogiinont was appointed 
to take place, and ns iiaiud tho emperor came to tlie ridiiig sc.liool. At (bet 
eveiything proceeded in the iwual manner; there wcr(5 even no ii'ac(is of inward 
agitation manifest upon tho handsome face with il3 regular, classic in-ofile, 
which preserved its liabitual expi’csaion of majestic nobility. At llie terinb 
nation of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of llio riding school, 
called the oflicera around him, and pcmonally coiniuuuicatod to tlioin tlio 
intelligence of tho Warsaw rebellion: “I have alrpady matlo arrangomonUs 
that the troops dc.signatod hy me should move on Warsaw, and if ncoossary 
you too shall go, to punish tho traitom and rc-oslablish order ajul tho olToiuhal 
honour of Uussia. J know that under every circumstance T can rely upon 
you,” Bald tho oin[)cror. A unanimous oulbursl of indigiuitjou inonumtarily 
seized upon all presoiit and then onthuKiuHtic evk's rosoimded: "head uh 
against tho rebels: wo will revenge tho offoiuhid lionour of liuHsia,” They 
kissed the emperor’s hands and feet and the hem of Ids garme^it with shoiUs 
and clieera. Tlic outburst of indignation was so violent that Nichi)las con- 
sidcrecl it noccasary to inodorato it, and with tho majesty that was natural 
to him ho remiudod tlio odicers .Hurroimding him that not all the P()1 (‘h had 
broltoii their oiitli; tliat tho ringleaders of tlie insurroctiou must bi‘ pimislK’d, 
but that vciigoancc must i\ofc I)o taken on the poojdo: that tho irixmUint luuHt 
bo pardoned' and hatred nob allowed. 

From tho Hubsoquenl rei)orl« of ilio grand duke the ciuper(n' k'arni'd 
that the czarevitch had permitted the portion of the Polish army that irmaiiicd 
with him to return to Waimw; in exchange for this tho iltpiitios who eaiue 
to tho czarevitch promised him and tlio Kussian d(da(5hm(mt a i'nai paM.sjigo 
to the frontiers of the ompiro. It was decided tluit a millHiumt numlier 
of troops .should bo concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of deeisivi* 
measures being taken again.st tho in.surgcntH. Count l)i(5l)its(;h was appointed 
commandcr-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the oflico of cliief of tlu5 staff 
was (Ulcd by Govuib Telle, 

When tho czai'ovitch reached tlie lUiswiau frontier ho wr()t(^ as follows 
to the emiwror NielioIa.s: "And now the work of .sixteen y(‘arH is com¬ 
pletely destroyed by a sot of ensign-bearers, young ollicers, and Htudenls. 
X will not further enlarge on the matter, but duty coiumands mo to beiU' 
witness to you that tho landed proiH-ielors, ilie rural poi)ulation, ami in 
general all holders of property of any kind are up in despair oV(‘i’ this. Tlai 
()dicGr.s and generals as well as the soldieia ui-e imui)Ie to keep from joining 
the general movement, being can-ied away by (ho young people and ensign- 
bearers who led everyone astray. Iiv ii word, the position of nlTivivs is 
extremely bad, and I really do not know what will oomo of il.. All my 
measures of surveillance hayo led to nothing, in Hi)ite of the fact that every¬ 
thing was beginning to bo discoyorotl. Ibwo aio we lUiHsiaiiH at tho l'i'onti(‘r, 
but.grejit God,in what a condition!—^ almost bavefo(jt, for we all eame out 
as n at the sound of an alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful mai’chos have had to be made. The officers have been deprived 
of ovciy tiling and have dmost nothing with which to clothe themselves 
I am brolmu hearted; at the age of fiftyKinc and a half years I never thought 
to hmsh my career m this lamentable manner after thirty-five and a half 
years of service. I pray to God that tire aimy to which I have devS 
sixteen yenis of my life may be brought to reason, and return to the path 
of duty and honour, ^knowledging its previous errors, before coercive 
measures have to bo taken. But this is too much to expect from the ace 
m which WG live, and I greatly doubt the realisation of ray desires," 

^ Any ngreoment with Poland became daily more impossible and both 
sides prepared for to. On the 17th of December the emperor Nicholas' 
proclamation to the 1 olish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
mnnifesto was published offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanwhile General Chlopicki was installed aa 
dictator in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Poland from a rupture with 
ituraia. Two deputies were sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations 
with the emperor Nicholiis; tJioy were the minister of finance, Prince Lubetzki, 
and a meniber of the diet, Count Ezerski. But neither could these negoti- 
fttions avert the bloody events of the year 1831. "It is hard to foresee the 
futuro,” wrote the emperor to the czarevitch; "but weighing the relative 
probabililioa of success, it is difficult to suppose that the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
bo mistaken. I shouUl like to sec you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order ro-established througliout; but how much there yet remams to 
bo accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to thisl Which of 
the two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, 
llussia or Poland? Decide for yourself. I liave exhausted all possible 
means in ordqr to avert such a calamity—all means compatible wi th lionour 
and my conscience — but they are exhausted. What remains for me to do?” 

Soon the diet nssomblcd in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture Iwtwcon Poland and Russia. On the 26th of January, 1831. the 
diet declared the Uomanov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
Tlio Poles thoinselvcs thug unbound the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
between llussia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
the ohiillongo by a manifesto in accordance with which the Russian troops 
crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of Pebniaiy a decisive battle 
Look place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish army was 
obliged to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve^ thousand men. 

Bui Count DiebiUsch did not recognise the possibility of taking advantage 
of the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably completed 
by the occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
jiGcomo jirincc of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated unhindered across 
the only bridge to Warsaw; tlie new Polish commander-in-chief Skrjinetzsld 
eot out to reorganise the aimy, tJie risir^ spread even to tlie Russian goy- 
ermnonts, and the campaign, against all expectations, dragged on for six 
months. Mcanwiiilo it w<i9 a war upon which depended, according to the 
oxpi'o.ssion u.sed by the emperor, “ the political existence of Rusaia.” 

On the 26th of May Dicbitsch gained a second victory over the Polisli 
army, which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; and 
ou the 13tli of June, the emperor found occasion to write to his field- 
m/inshal: "Act at longth so that I can understand you." The letter was 
liowcvcv not rood by Bouiit Diebitsch, for on the 10th of June the field- 
marshal suddenly died of cholera in the village of Klesliov near Pultiuslc 
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He was i’eplacG(\ by Riold-mavshixl Count PnskovHiiU-Evivantild, who was 
as early os April, 18fll, called by the oiupoior from Tillis to Si. roLorsbui'K. 
It was (Icciclod to cross the lower VisnSuta and move tenvards Warsaw. The 
czarevitch Constantino outUved Count Dicbitsch only i)y a few days. He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night betwocu the 2()th and 
27tli of June of the year 1831. 

The Polish insurreebiou from that time daily grew iioavor to its deduiLivo 
conclusion; it was doternuned by the two days’ flUnming of Warsaw, whicii 
took place on the 7tir and 8th of Hoptember. Pinully Pudd-nwvrsluil I’asko- 
vitcli was able to comniumcntc to the emperor Clio news that “Warsaw is at 
the feet of your imperial majesty.” Pmce Suvorov, auln-Ll(vcuini> of the 

emperor, was thn bearer of this intcUb 
gonce to Tsarslcoi-Solo on the JGlh of 
Hephuuher. 

Nicholiw wrote as follows to his vic¬ 
torious lield-niarshal: “With the hoi]) of 
the ull-nior(5iful Clod, you have again 
raisoil tins sphmdour and glory of oui' 
nrins, you have puuislKul th(^ disloyal trui- 
tons, you have avtniged Russia, you have 
milxlued Warsaw — from huinKsforlli you 
are tln^ most serene i>i‘iiice of Warsaw. 
L(*t i)ost(‘rity nmamiboj’ that the hoiiotir 
and glory of tlm Uussiau army iin^ iiis('P" 
arable from your name, find may your 
nam(5 prc.scrve for everyone the jiunnoi^y 
of tlu' (lay on which the nam(' of Russia 
was again imnhs glorious. Tliis is the 
ricoD-MAimfiAr. I’AauRviion siiuiero cxprassion of the grateful lieivrt 
( 1782 - 1850 ) of youv ftovni’cigu, your friend, and yoviv 

old aubordimite,” 

After the fall of Warsaw the war still oontiimoil for a whih', but not far 
long. The chief forces of the Polish army, which liad retired to Novogoor- 
glevak, finished by parsing into Priusaiaii hfrritory at the enil of Hi't)t(mibar, 
and on the 21.sl of t)ctoi)or the last fortims .surrendered. The Polish insur¬ 
rection was at an end. Hut tho peace, uttaimid by such hojivy sacrllice, 
was accompanied by a new evil for Ruasia; in Huroiie appj'ared the Polish 
emigration, carrying with it hatred and vocihM’ations against lUis.sia and 
preparing tho inimical conditions of public opinion in the w(‘st against the 
llus.sinn government. 

'I’lIE OUTnilBAIC OF CIIOLRRA AND THR UtOTS DCJOASIONRI) )]Y IT (IHIIO A.P.) 

The Ginpcror had hardly returnod toHt. Petersburg from opening tluMliot 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new (laix) occupied the attention of the govoi’U- 
mont. Tho cholera made its nppoaranco iu the empire. Tliis terribk' illuoB^i 
until then known to Rimia only by nanio and by nurrativ('H ih'scribing iif^ 
devastations, brought with it still greaU^r fear, because no one kmnv or (ioidd 
in(licato_either medical or police measures to be talum against it. (I(‘iieral 
opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be derived from (puiriin- 
tino and isolation, such as had been employed against tho plagiu', and tl^c 
government iinmediatoly took necessary measures in this (.lirection with tlio 
activity that the emperor’s strong will managed to instil into all liLs di.si)asi- 
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tions. Ti’oops were ‘without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed from them and the local iimabitants, in order to save the governments 
in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 

In spite of all precautions* however, a freah source of grief was added to 
all the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emperor at that period 
Since the 26th. of Juno the cholera natl appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days had attained menacing dimensions. This a^vful illness threw all classes 
of the population into a state of the greatest terror, paiticularly the common 
people by whom all the measures taken for tlie preservation of the public 
health — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the towns 
with troops, and even tlie removal of those stricken witii cholera to hospitals — 
were at first regarded as pei'secutions. Mobs began to assemble, strangers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were supposed to 
carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of poisoning the people. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and suspicions, 
gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house in which a 
timiporary cnolera hospital had been established They broke the windows, 
tlircw the furniture out into the street, wounded and cast out the side, thrashed 
tlm hosi)ital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The police were 
powerless to restore order and even Iho final appearance of the military 
covcvjior-gcneral Count Essen did not attain the necessary result. A battal¬ 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into tliQ side streets, but wag far from putting a stop to the disturbance. 

The next day tlie emperor Nicholag went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons ns to 
tho state of the town ho got into a carriage with Adjutpt-general Prince 
Menshilcov and drove to the Preobrajensld parade-gi’ound in the town, where 
a battalion of tho Preobrajenski regiment ma encamped. When lie had 
thanked tho troops, the emperor continued his way along the carnage rood 
where he threatenec! with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there lie drove to tho Hay Market where about five thousand people had 
assembled. Standing up in his carriage and turning to tiie mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows: '‘Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order wag 
(listurbed: shame on the Russian people for foi-getting the faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French and Poles! They have 
taught you this: seize them and take those suspected to the autlionties; but 
wickedness has been committed here, hero wc have ofiendecl and angered Ool 
— let us turn to the church, clown on your kneea, and beg the forgiveness ot 

fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
pijiuni’or prostrated himfielf also, and exclamations of ‘‘We have mnned, 
aceursed ones that wc are!" resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the people, the emperor again admonished the crowd: 1 have 
Bworn before God to presciwe the prospenty of the people entrusted to me by 
pvovidoncQ; I am answerable before God tor the^ disordei’s: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woe be to the disobedient!” , . . - 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. “Ihe emper^ 
then replied: “ What do you want — whom do you want? Is it i f i am 
not afraid of anything — here I ami” and wth these words he ^ ^ 

breast. Cries of enthusiasm ensued. After to the emperor, pi obably as 
fvigu of reconciliation, embraced an old man m the crowd and returned, first to 
Xiiim ami afterwards to Peterhov. The day afteiwards the Wor agam 
visited the capital. Order was I'e-eslablished, but tiie cholera continued to 
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rage. Six iiuiidrod persons tlicrt dailjjr, and it was only from the inithUo o£ 
Jul 5 ^ that the mortality bagpxi to diminish. 

Far more dangerous in its eoiisoqucueos was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements. Here tho cholera and rumours of poison¬ 
ing only served as a pretext for robollioii; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging to this creation of Count AralcLchoicv con¬ 
tinued to exist in spite of nil the changes introduced by the omporor Nicholas 
into the administration of the military scUlcmciits. A spark was sufriciont 
to produce in the settlements an cxplosioii of hitherto unprecedenLod fury, 
and the cholera served as the spark. Order was however finally rc-OBlab- 
lislied in the sottloments and then the emperor Nicholas set off for them quite 
alone and presented himself before the iiasomblod battalions, which had 
stained themselves with the blood of thoir odiccra and siootl awaiting, trem¬ 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.^'' 

Tlllil WAR IN TnM CAUCASUS (1820-1810 A.D.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affocting the interests 
of Russia ill her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to tlic regions of Persia and Central Asia. IToro arc the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed ab St, Petersburg, 
and addressed to tho omporor after the oxpciliUon of General Eminaiiuol to 
ISlbruj! in 1829:^ 

“ The Circassians (Tshorkossians) bar out Ruasia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open, or close the passage to tho imtion.s of Asia. At present 
their intoatiuo dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
under one loader; but it must not bo forgotten tliaij according to traditions 
religiously preserved amongst them, tlic sway of their ancostoi’s extended as 
far as to the Black Sea. Tliey believe that a mighty peoples, descended 
from their ancestors, and whose existence is verified l)y the ruins of Macljar, 
has once already overrun the fine plains adjacent to tho Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to tliis consideration tlicir superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemon, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual fiec- 
booting they exercise against thoir noighbourfl, oouragoous, and dlsclainiug 
the advantages of our civilisation, the imagination is appalled at tlie conse¬ 
quences which their union under ono leader might have for Russia, whicdi has 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a military lino, too extensive to be 
very strong." 

For the belLer understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging with the mouiitaineci's, lei us glance nt the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the belligerents. 

The chain of tho Caucasus exhibits a peculiar conformation, altogotlwir 
differont from that of any of the E iropoan chains. The Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and tho Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in Lho.so tho inhab¬ 
itants of the country find thoir subsistence, and agriculture develops its 
wealth. The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From tho fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, all along to the Caspian, the northern slope pre¬ 
sents only immense inclined plains, rising in terraces to a hciglit of 3,000 or 
■^,0(X) yards above the sea level. These plains, rent in all dii'ections by deep 
and narrow valleys and vortical clefts, often form real BLoppe.s, and po.ssess 
on their loftiest heights rich pastures, whore tho inhabitants, sooure from all 
attack, find fresh grass for thoir cattle in the sultriest clays of summer. The 
valleys on the other hand are frightful abysses, the steep sides of which aro 
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clothed with brambles, while the bottoms are filled wdth rapid torrents foam¬ 
ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the singular spectacle generally 
presonted by the northern sloi^e of the Caucasus. This brief description may 
give an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an invading array. Obliged 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in its inarch by impassable 
ravines, vdiich do not allow of the employment of cavalry, and for the most 
part prevent the passage of arLillery. The orchnavy tactics of the mountain¬ 
eers is to fall back befom the enemy, until the nature of the ground or the 
want of supplies obliges tlic latter to begin a retrograde movement. Then 
it is that they attack the invadem, and, intrenched in their forests behind 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with little 
danger to themselves. 

On tho south the clmmcter of the Caucasian chain is different. From 
Anapa to Gagvi, along tho shores of the Blivck Sea, we obseiwe a secondary 
chain composed of schistous mountains, seldom exceeding lOOO yards in height. 
But the nature of their soil, and of tneir rocks, would be enough to render 
thorn almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with iinpcnotrahle forests. Tlie inhabitants of tins region, who are called 
Circa.ssiana, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of tho Caucasus, 

Tlic great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the moimtains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mingrelia but 
Rccoudary lulls, commanded by immense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of tlie Caucasus. This rerion, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhasia, the inhabitants of which have 
been forced to flubmil to Russia. To the north and on the northern slope, 
•westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tillis, dwell a considerable 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con¬ 
stituted into little republics. Tliose of the west, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, arc in continual war with the empire, whilst the Nogaians, who 
inhabit tho plains on the left bank of the Kuma, and the tribes of the great 
Kabarcla, own the sovereignty of tho czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the Elbruz, 
dwell the Siianeiians, an unsubdued people, and near them, occupying both 
sides of the pass of Dariel, arc the Ingutches and Ossetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially tlifferent from the aboriginal peoples. Finally we have, eastward 
of tho great Tiflis road, near the Terek, little Kabarda, and the county of the 
Kumicksj for the present subjugated; and then those indomitable tribes, the 
Lesghiaiia and Tcheichens, of whom Schamyl is the Ab del Kaclir, and who 
exLonded over the two slopes of the Caucasus to the -vicinity of the Caspian. 

In reality, the Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as tho northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is along those 
two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
debaclimciita from the regular army. The Russians have, indeed, penetrated 
those noi'tliGvn, frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts ■within 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But tliose lonely posts, iu 
which a fe^v unhappy gan’i.song are surrounded on all sides, and generally 
without a ciiance of escnjjo, cannot be regarded as a real occupation of the soil 
on which they stand. They arc, in fact, only so many pickets, whose business 
is only to ^vntch more closely toe movementB of the mountaineers. In the 
south, from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black Sea, the imperial poKessions 
never extended beyond a few detached forts, completely isolated, and deprived 
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of all means of communicalion by land. rigorous blockade was estab¬ 
lished on this coast; but the Circassians, as intrepid in their frail bni’lcs as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the IlusBian line of 
vessels, and I’eached Trebizond and Constaulinojihi. Klsewhero, from Min- 
grelia to the Caspian, the frontiers arc leas precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Tlius limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupied by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 6000 leagues; and it is in this narrow 
region tliat a virgin and chiyalric nation, amouuLiiig at most to 2,000,000 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of tlic most obsti¬ 
nate stnigglcs known to modern liistory. 

The Russian line of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to tliat of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of tlio Black Sea, the poor remnins of tlic 
famous Zapai'ogiana^ whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colomaed at the foot of the Caucasus, ria a buhvark again.st the 
incursions of tiie mountaineers. Tire line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter arc merely a kind of sontry-box I’aisecl on four [losts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks keep watch in them day and 
inovcmciit of the enemy in the vast plain of roods that 
fringe both banka of the river, a beacon firo is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the tlangcr Iiccomcs more i)rcs8ing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar IS Bet fire to. The signal is repealed from post to post, the wliolo lino 
spnnga to arms, and 600 or GOO men are instantly assembled on the jinint 
threatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are very close 
M each other, particularly in the most dangerous ])laces. Small forts have 
been erected at intomls with cavtliworkB, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding all tho vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of tho lino, tho mountamoevs not imfrcqucntly cross the fyonticr and 
carry xlicir incursions, which arc always markoil with massacre and pillage, into 
tho aujacont provinocs, ThcTO arc Woody but pisUhaWo roprmla. In iSSS 
a bo( y of fifty horsemen entered tho country of the Cosaacka, and nrocooded 


they got back to iiioir mountain.*! without being interrupted. The Bame year 
Kisliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by tho Ijcsghians. These daring oxpo- 
uitions prove of themselves how insufiicient is tlio armed lino of the CauetiHUH, 
what dangers that part of Bouthern Russia is expo.sod. 

7 lately existing along the Black Hca was quite as weak, 

ana the Circassians there wore quite as daring. Tliey used to carry off tho 
Kussian soldiers from beneath the firo of their lodoubls, and cemo up to tho 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Ilommaiie do Hell rehiLos that, 
at the trnie he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a ho.sLil() chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He dhl all lie could to 
iriitate the iuissians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hcarLed, h(i 
f PSlc combat. Exasperated by liis invectives, the command- 
0*^ with grape. The horse of tho mouiilain- 
1 ‘ ^ witliout letting go the brifllc, instantly 

^Sain, and aclyancmg still nearer to the walls, discliarged his iiisLol 
almost at point-lilank distance at the soldiers, and galloped off to llie momi- 

Aa for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to render it really effectna]. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks, 
like those of tlie Kack Sea, are descended from the Zaparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turlcey they Avere settled on the right bank of the Danube, 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setoha. 
During the campaigns of 1828-29, pains were taken to revive their national 
feelings, they wore brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and wei’C then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of wliicli was committed to their charge. Courageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war against the of 
tlie mountaineers in their boats, Avliich carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

The treaty of Adrinnoplc was in a manner the opening of a ne^v era in the 
relations of Russia Avith the mountaineers; for it-was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czai’, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk ICaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia and of tlie whole seaboard of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employed 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensious, decorations, and military appointments. But the mountaineers, 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rciootecl all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven¬ 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of their 
country became tlieir rallying cry, and they would not treat on any other 
conilition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas echemea of 
absolute dominion; therefore he had recoiu*se to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other 

Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easilj^ acces¬ 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the country in 1839, 
under the ordinary pretence of supporting one of ite princes, and puttmg an 
end to anarchy. In the same year Gcneial Poskevitch, then governor-general 
of the Caucasus, for the first time mode an armed exploration of the country 
of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing, 
and his expedition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the lohow- 
inp; year Avar broke out in Daghestan with tlie Lesghians and the Tchetchens. 
Tho celebrated Kadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a considerable number of partisans; but unfortunately for him there V'as no 
unanimity among the tribes, and the princes were <^ontmually counteract^ 
each other. Kadi Mulah never was able to bnng more than 3,000 or 4,000 
men together; nevertheless, he maintained the struggle with a coui^e 
worthy of a better fate, and Russia knows what it wst her to put down the 
revolt of Daghestan. As for any real progress m that part of the Caucasu^ 
the Russians made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
footing. Dagliestan soon became again more hostile ^an ever, ana me 
Tchetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to Pj^der 
and ravage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy m 
the celebrated Schnmyl, the Avorthy successor of Kath Mulah, gave afresh 
impulse to the warlike tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 

takingVosBession of Anapa and Sudjuk 
of sciziiiK the whole seaboard of Circassia, and esiieo^lly the various points 
BuSc U tirestablishment of post^^ 

mnsl-m's of Gueleiiclcliik and the important positmn of Gagri, which com 
raands the pass between Circassia and Abkhasia. The Circassians heroically 
SX thT territory; b«t how co.dd Ihey have withstood the gone of 
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tlie shins of war that mowed them down whilst tlie soldiers wore landing 
and constructing their redoubts? The blocAciule of tho coasts was doclarcu 
in 1838, and all foreign communientiou with the GaucaaiivS ostensibly inL(3i’- 
ceptecl. During the lour following years lliissia suffered heavy losses; and 
all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then incinasod her army, laid down tlie military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchikj acro&s the last western offshoot of 
the Caucasus, sot on foot an exploration of the enemy’s whole coast, and 
prepared to push the war with renewed vigour. 

In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited tlic Caucasus. lie would see for 
himself tlie theatre of a war so disantrous to lihs arms, and try what impros- 
sion ills imperial presence could make oii the inoiinLainocrs. The chiiifs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Ruasian parole; hut iuateod of conciliating tlunu 
by words of peace and moderation, the emperor only oxnsperaLod them 
by his threatening and haughty language. '^l)o you know,” said ho to them, 
‘'that I have powder enough to blow up all your mountains?” 

During the three following yeans llicre was an incessant succession of 
expeditiona. Golovin, on tho frontiei-s of Georgia, Gmbo ou tho north, and 
Raoivski on the Circassian, seaboard, loft nothing untried to accomplish their 
maater’a ordcra. Tho sacrifices iuourred by Russia wore oiionnoiiR; tho 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all ofl’orta failed agaiiiHl) 
U\o intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Somo new forts ovecUid 
under cover of tho ships, were all that resulted from Uioko disastrous cam¬ 
paigns. was in tho Caucasus in 1839," says Hommairo do Hell, ‘Svhon 
Grabo returned from his famous expedition against Schamyl. When tho 
army marched it had numbered 6,000 men, 1,000 of whom and 120 ofTicors 
wero cut off in tlirco montlis, But as tlio genoral had advanced further 
into tho country than any of his predcccsaors, Kussia Bang pecans, and Grabo 
becatno tho hero of the day, alUiougU the imixivial troops luvl nceu forced 
to retreat and entirely evacuate tho country they had invatlod, All the 
other expeditions were similar to this one. and nchioveil in reality nothing 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true tho monniaincorri 
are far from being victorious in all their encounters with tho Russians, whoso 
artillery tliey cannot easily withstand; but if they arc obliged to givo way 
to numbers, or to oiiginconng, ncvcrtlicloss tliey remain in the end masLcrsof 
the ground, and annul all the inomculary aclvanlago.sgainwl by their ononvics.” 

The year 1840 was still more fatal to the arms of Nioliolas. Almost all 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circassians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the be.st fortified posts without artillery, 'ilio military 
road from the Kuban to Guolondchik was iiitorcoplcd, Kort ,St. Nicliolus, 
which commanded it, was stormed and tho garrison massacred. Never yot 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. Tlic disaster.^ wero such that tho 
official journals tlicmsclvcs, after many nionlhs’ eilcnco, wove at last obliged 
to speak of them) but tho m«3t serious lo-sses, the destruction of tho new road 
from the Kuban, tho taking of Fort St. Nicholas, ami that of several oilifir 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official atntciuciit. 

On the eastern side of tho mountains the war was fully ns di.sastroiifl for 
the invaders. Tho imperial army lost four Imndml petty officers ami soldior.s 
and tvyenly-nino ofliccrs in tho battle of Vttlrik against tlio Tcliotchcns. 
The niilitary colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retired to his winter quarters at the end of tho campaign 
he had lost more than three-fourths oC his men. 
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TliG great ICabarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
longue formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when. Russia, suspecting 
with renson the unfriendly disposition of some tribes, made an armed explora¬ 
tion on the banks of Llic Lnba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the othere, the general found the country, 
wherever ho advanced, but a desert. All the inhabitants liad already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbouis.^ 

TUB BMPBROn’S CONSERVA.TIVB PATRIOTISM 

However, in spite of all these disastrous campaigns, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his most important task —that of consolidating internal order 
by reforms. His attention liad been directed above all to the administra- 
l,ion, from the heart of which he had sought especially to exterminate cor¬ 
ruption with n severity and courage proportioned to the immensity of the 
evil. Then he had announced his firm desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. 
The digest (svod) promulgated in 1833 was the first fruit of these efforts 
and was followed by various 8|>ecial codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to public instruction, ho had assigned to it as n basis the national traditions 
an(t religion and charged Uvarov, president of tho Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a man of learning and tnleiit, to animate it with this spiritj so 
hostile to tho ideas of tho west, but —let us say it at once — better suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, plunged further 
and further into a system which, though contrarv to that of reter the Great, 
wo do not pretend absolutely to condemn on tnat account, and which the 
marquis de Custine has highly extolled in his celebrated book. La Rv^sie 
en "The emperor Nicholas,” he said, "thought that the ciay of mere 

scorning was past for Russia, and tliat the whole structure of civilisation 
was to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a second time in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is move skilful. I nm struck with admiration for this 
man w^ho is secretly atruggUng, with all the sti-engtli of his will, against the 
work of Peter the Great’s genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation 
which has strayed for more than a century in flie paths of imitation.” 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress in industry, in administration, in the conduct of land 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavoured to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy, 
politics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies ns pernicious to his 
states, and, without depriving liimself of the services of tlie Germans, the 
principal depositaries of superior enlightenment in that country, os yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he relied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included tho clergy, whom he treated with respect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocracy, ortho¬ 
doxy — these thiee words, taken as the national watchword, sum up the 
ideas to which ho subordinated his internal policy. The expression, Holy 
Russia, which has been the object of such profound astonishment to the 

Latin world, reflects also this spirit. ,. , , c . • 

He saiToundctl with great solemnity those acts whicli he perlormed m 
his quality of head of the church in his own eountryj and posed os the pro¬ 
tector of all his co-religionists in Moldavia, Wallaclua, Servia, Montenegro, 
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and otlicr countries. Like his ancestor of precedinp; dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross wliich ho wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up hi the new ivovd cevsaropapism. Ho 
regarded with special cnthusiaain that one net on account of which, the 
aceu-sation of religious intolenmcG was fixed upon him —an accusation 
jiiBfcified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up till 1839, there wci-c in llassia 1,500,000 United Greeks, 
subjected to tlie papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some¬ 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or archbisho]), of 
Lithuania. In 1830 these two pi*clatcs, liaving met in conjunction with 
a third, nt Polotsk, the seat of the fiint of those eparchies, had signed a docvi- 
incnt in which they cxpiesscd the wish to umio, tlicy and their church, 
ivith the national and primitive church, and prayed the omneror to sanction 
tliis union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
having with great cagernesa signified its approval of the act, ho sanctioned 
it in his turn, adding these words beneath his signature; ‘'I thank God 
and I authorize it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 
the pope this suppression of the uiiiulo Greek church soon afterward gave 
rise.c 


UNVEIUNG OF TUB MOKUMBNT AT HOItODINO 

TTac cmixii'ov Nicholas was fond of great gathcrhigs of the troops, and 
an occasion for .such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the inomiincnt 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. The thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the ompcrqpB mind since 1838j but at that 
time he had in view not merely the j^articipation of tJie troops In maiuciivroa 
and exercises, but the imtnortali.sation of tlio tradition of the valorous cxjfiuits 
of the Russian army in the defence of the fathorhuul against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of the unveiling of the Borodino jnomnnont, Augn.'jt 
26tli, 120.000 Jnon were gathered around it. The cnii)oroi’ invited to lake 
part in tlic solemiiiCie.s all the .surviving coinrmics of TCutuzov and many 
foreign guests, 

On the anuivorsnry of the battle of Borodino a groat nwiow of all the 
troops assembled on this lustoric spot took place, tn tlie morning, before 
the review begun, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by 
the emperor’s hand, was read to the troops: 

"Oiildron. Boforc you stands the momunent which boiir.s witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
ago, the arrogant enemy dreamed of coucpicving the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith, tlie czar and the fatherland. God punisbetl 
the foolish: tho bono-s of the insolent invadom w(iix) scattered from Mostiow 
to the Nlemcn — and we entered Paris. Tlie time has now come to vender 
glory to a groat exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of tlio emixnor 
Alexander I be iiniuoidal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroics bo also ovorlaating, luul may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posUu'ity. You will 
over be the hope and support of your .sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.’' 

This order aroused the greatest cntliiiaiasm amongst tlio troops, but it 
was highly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them sti’angc and 
almost offensive, they considered that “in rcaliby it was notliing bul higli- 
sounding phrases.” 
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Three days later the emperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro¬ 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812* which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the libera¬ 
tion of Europe. 

The year 1839 was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the Uniates.* 


DEATH OR RETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander’s reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. ICotchuIzi, who had been president of the 
sonaLo since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N, Novaeltscv as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at hig post until his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. Ho recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
“Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value him sufficiently; 
at first I inysolf was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference 
to tho history of December 26th. But afterwards all those accusations were 
scattorocl liko dust, and I found in him tho most faithful, devoted ancl zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast experience. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni- 
atore are silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feeling 

against my late brother; but that too is over ”. The emperor stopped 

without finishing liis thought, which probably contained a secret, involun¬ 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 
“IIg never set mo at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many." 
Ills successor in tho direction of the third section was Count A. F. Orlov; he 
reinniiied at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas' 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min¬ 
istry of which ho had boon head during twenty-two years. As his biographer 
justly observes Kankrin loft Russia as an heritage: “ Well organised finances, 
a firm metal currency, and a rale of exchange corresponding with the require¬ 
ments of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impo.^sible lo injure. iVnd all diis was attained without any 
considerable loans, and without great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the thrift and the genius of one man, who placed the welfare of the nation 
above all considerations ancl luiderstood how to serve it." 

But at tho same time it must not be forgotten that all these brilliant 
results wore attainable only because beliind Count Kankrin stood the emperor 
Nicholas. The Gnemie.s of the minister and of his monetaiy reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful will of a 
person who never wavered. Tliis time that inflexible will was directed in the 
Tho Uiikto is n part of the Qreok ohureli wliloh has submitted to the suproraocy of tlie 

pope.] 
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]-ight patlij and the results Crowed xinprcccdcntcd fmanolal progroKs, in spiu, 
of the three wars which it had been impos.sil)Ie for Russia to avoid, despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposiUon of her ruler; and to these calamities must 
be added also the cholera and bad liaiwosUg. Kankrin’s resignation was 
accompanied by importtmt consequences; he was replaced by the incapable 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finances of the ominre into his (;wn 
hanclSj as lie had previously acted regarding die other branches of the admin¬ 
istration of the state. 

Among tho old-time servitors of Alexander I, Prinee P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in ollico. He lived until he attained tlie rank of field-marshal 
and died in 1852, having filled Uie oHice of minister of tho court during twenty- 
five years. 

One of the younger workoi's of the Alexandrine period, P. I). ICissolev, 
former cluef of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 
the reign, of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brpiancy and on his return from the J)an- 
ubian provinces, which he had adniinisLerod since 1820, Kisselcv was created 
minister and count. You will be my chief of the staff for tlio y)easant de¬ 
partment,” said tho emperor to him, and with this objeed, on tho L'lth of Janu¬ 
ary, 1838 there was cstablislicd tho ministry of stale cluiuaius, formed from 
the depai'tmenl which had until that time been atUiehed to tho ministry 
of financo. 


QUEA'I yillB IN TUB WlNTEIl TATACB 

A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the ovoning of tho 2()th of 
December, 1837, and no human means wore able to slny tho Ihunes; only the 
Hermitage with its collection of ancient and pricclesK tveasuics was saved. 
The ruina of U\c palace continued to burn during three days and nights. 
Tho emperor and the imperial family took uj) their abode jji the AmL(5hkov 
palace. 

Tho rebuilding of the Winter P.'ilacc upon its })roviouH plan wiw btigim 
immediately; the palace was conaecrntod on thofith of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family wcic iiistallcd there us pixwiously. As a tek(in of 
gratitude to all tho.'^o who iiad taken part in tho lobuilding of the palace a 
medal wag struck with tlio inscription: “I thank you.” — “Work overcomeH 
everything.” 

On the last day of tho Raster liolidays the emperor Nicholas ro.solvod to 
allow visitors access to all tlio state rooms, gnllerios, cic.: ajid in that f)iio day 
as many as 200,000 poi'son.s visited the palace between tho hours of six in the 
evening and two in tho morning. 

Twice the emperor nnd liis family pn.ssc(l in all directions through tho 
palace that was thronged with the public. An oyc-witness writes that “ thfs 
public by prolonging t.hcir viatation for {5cvcn hours so filled the j^alacc with 
clamp, steamy, suffocating air that the walls, tho columns, and carvings on 
the lower windows sweated, and slrcnins of damp poured down on to tlie 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, whilo the marble changed to a dull 
yellowish hue.’' 35,000 paper roubles were requiretl to repair tlio damagcj. 
But the matter did not tcmiinate with this; during one night that summer, 
fortunately while tho impcnal family were slaying at PoLurhov, the (ujiliiig 
in the saloon of St. George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TII ANNIVEKSAEY OF THB CORONATION OP NICHOLAS I (1851 A.D.) 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation the emperor Nidiolas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by his family. For the first time the journey was accomplished by the 
newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance with the will of 
Die emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his enlightened con¬ 
temporaries. The opening of the railway to the public followed only on the 
13th of November. In Moscow the emperor waamet by Field-marshal Faske- 
vitch, prince of Warsaw, On tlic eve of the festivities in honour of the anni¬ 
versary of the coronation Nicholas visited the field-mamhal, and addressed 
the following memorable words to him: 

" To-niorrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Fcodorovitcli, have made illustrious by your valiant service to 
Russia, It was under sorrowful prognostications that I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign liad to begin with punishments and banishments, I 
did not find around the throne persons who could guide the czar — I was 
obliged Lo create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appointment there of a man of your intellect, of your military capacity, 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itself directed me to 
you. You had enemies: in spite of all that was said against you, I held f^t 
to you, Ivan I'codorovitch. You proved, commander, that I was right. 
ITardly had affnii’s in the east quieted down when my empire was overtaken 
by a public calamity — the choleiu. The people ascribes every niislortune 
to the person who governs. God knows how much Buffering this national 
afflicl’ion cost mo. Tiio war with Poland was another grievous trial. Russian 
blood was shod because of our 01 x 01*8 or because of chastisement sent from 
above. Our affairs worn in a bod way. And again I had recourse to you, 
Ivan Feodoroviich, as the only means of salvation for Russia; and again you 
(lid not betray my trust, a^n you exalted my empire. By your twenty 
years' administration of the Polish land you have laid the found^on for the 
happiness of two kinch'cd yet hostile elements. I hope that the Ru^an ana 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire-p the Slavonic Empire; and 
lliat your name will be preserved in history beside the name 01 .Nicholas, it 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was amtated by ^pirMions alter 
wild, unbi'i(llcd freedom; when the people overthrew lawM authonty and 
thrones; wlum I decided to give n helping hand to my brother and miy, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a ” 

fare: you Lamed the hydra of rebcllioa. In six weeks you had ed the 
war in ITuiigaiy, you supported and strengthened the 
Austria, Ivtm h'codovoviteb. You are the glory of my twenty-five years 
3 ’(dgn, You are the histoiy of the reign of Nicholas I. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS’ VIEWS ON LOUIS NAPOLEON 

Wlien Pi'ince Louis Napoleon had accomplished liia 
of Docember. 1861, and the i-estoration of the second empire was to be ex 
pocied, the emperor Nicholas, judging by a letter wlu^ 

Frederick William IV, said: “Before the end of ne^ ^ar Loius Napoleon 

will become our colleague. Let him become ^^at ^e likes ,^^ZiMnkhe 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Emperor ^ 

will bo so imprudent as to aspire.” According to 

soon as Louis Napoleon desired to make himself emperor he would become a 
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usurper, because ho did nofc possess the divine rigliL — he would bo omporor 
in fact but never by right; in a word, "a second Louis Philippe, less the odious 
character of that scoundrel.” 

When the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the IGtli of August, the oiui)nror Nicholas 
drew up the following resolution: “A public church sovvioo_ for Napoleon 
cannot DC allowed, because ho. censed to bo omporor, being banished ainl con¬ 
fined to the island of St. Ilclcna. There i.s no propriety in coleljrating the 
birthday of the late Napoleon in our country, whence ho was despiiiched with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire liiicl already transcciulod the 
limits which blic emperor Nicholn.'j would at one time have allowed; it wn.s iu 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the eongros.s of Vienna, which 
formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The cniperor’s allipR, how¬ 
ever, looked on the matter somewhat differently. Austria and Prussia reoog- 
niged Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to the emperor Nicholas, 
against his will, to follow their example; but still he departed from the usuallv 
accepted diplomntio forms, and in hts loUcr to Napoleon III he^ ilid not call 
him brother, but ‘*?e hon (good friend). Soon on the political hojr.iou 
appeared the Eastern question, artfully put forward wUli a secret motive by 
Napoleon III; his cunning calculations wore jast-ifiod without (lolay; the 
Russian troops orosaod the ibnith iu 1858, and occupied the principality, aa a 
guarantee, until the demands presented to the Ottoman Porte by the em¬ 
peror Nicholas were complied with. Austrian ingratitude opoiiod a safo ]mth 
tor the Huaros of Anglo-tfrench diiilonmcy. The ICastorn War began, at lirsl 
upon Turkish territory and afterwards concentrated itself in the Crimean 
peninsula around Sebastopol; France, England, and aftorwardsj in 1855, 
little Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, look up arms against Russia; on the 
side of the allies lay the sympathy of all neutral Europe, which alroai ly droiunod 
of wresting Russia's conquests from lier.^ 


EVJ)NT8 LKADING UP TO TIIK CRIMIOAN WAIt 

The revolution of July, 1830, by threatmiing ICuropo with the idea.s then 
triumphing in France, had tightened tlie bonds, previously a little relaxed, 
between the czar and the two great Ocrmaii powers, AufiLria and I’nissia. 
Independently of diplomatic conferences, the thnx) moiiarclis had fi’cciueiit 
interviews for tlie purpose of adopting mcasiiroa to oppose the invasion of the 
revolutionary principle. ICven whilst affecting to aliandnn the west to the 
dissolution towards which he felt it wag marching, and to rognrd it as adlictinl 
with approaching senility, Nicholas by no mcaiiH lost sight of its (lnveIo[)mont. 
But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Ru.ssiau policy. 
A movement_wng on foot for the overthrow of the declining Ottoman powm*, 
and its substitution by an Arab power, imuigimiteil by Muhanunod Ali, the 
pasha of Egypt. France regarded this movement with no unfriendly eye, but 
Russia oiiLcred a protest. By giving the most colossal proiiorlions to this 
Eastern Question, which extended as far as the coimtrie.y of central Asia, thci 
situation created grave omlmirnssmcnts for the British govormnent. For, to 
begin with, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of the Egyptian army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Gonstnntinopln, within two 
months tno northern power (summoned to aid by tliat very sultan whom 
Russia had hitherto so greatly humiliated) lauded on the Asiastio coast of 
the Bosponig a body of fifteen thousand men in rondinoss to protect that 
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capital; then the secret treaty of TJnkiar-Skelesa (July Sth, im) sranted her 

the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte the with¬ 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; fiLlly bv tl^ eon- 
clusipn 0 the Treaty of London July 151h, 1840, wliich left E?ance s'ill 
obstinately attached to the cause of Muhammed Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of causing the rupture of the entente cordiah between 
that country and Great Britain — but only momentarily, for a new treatv 
concluded the 13tli of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the Prenc^ 
government to the concert. 

of the year 1848, by bringing back the Bussians into Moldavia 
and Wallachia, afforded Eu^pe new appr^ensions relative to the preserva- 
tion, growing daily more difficult, of the Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossus of the nortl^ with its population now increased to aa much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to wliich the czar was far from remaining a stranger: and 
the latter linked himself by new ties to Austria, in whose favour he had already 
ronouncQd his share m the protectorate over the republic of Cracow, when at 
tho inquest of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an army wliich beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to mibmission, and tints closed the abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies 
of Chnstciuloin was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who wore on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the scale in favour of Austria, and kept ^Prussia in check by threats. 

‘Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude”: this 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. The ingrati¬ 
tude was a necessity which the history of Austria explains; for in lier case, as 
for the rest of Europe, the continued and irmnoderate aggi’andisemenb of 
Bussia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in fini^ing this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications 
which, at tho moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
now phase. 

We have elsewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol¬ 
lowed with attentive gaze the progress of what she called the death struggle. 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a gi*eat circulation. But the inftu- 
enco of Russia was counterbalanced by that of Fi'ance and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of I’aris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
wc migh t say diplomatic triumphs, from Constfuitinople — the one in i-elation 
to the Holy Places, the otlier on the subject of Montenegro. Russian jealousy 
iiumedialoly awoke. According to the czar, Tuikey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Prussia as either her greatest friend or her 
greatest cnomy. To remind her of this, and^ to neutralise the embassy of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshikov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. Arrivuig February 
28lh, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Ilivan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
r(;laLivc to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the vigilance of 
England, but were soon followed by othera more serious and exorbitant, for 
they amounted to nothing leas lluui tlie restoration to the czar of the pro- 
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tectoi'o-te over all the suUfin's Bubjecls profcsaiiip; the Grfoco-Russiatx worship 
— that is to say the great majority of the iiiluibilniits of Turkey in Europe. 


OUTDRKAK OP TIIH CUIMKAN WAll (1853 A.D.) 

In vain the Divan protested; in viiin the friendly powers interceded. 
Unable to obtain the satisfaction ho wns demanding with tlio oxtremo of 
violence, tlie Russian ambassador extraordinary ([uiited tlio Bosporus with 
menace on his lipa. And, in effect, on the 2 ikI of July^ the czar’s troops erosseil 
the Pi'uth to occupy, contraiy to nil treaty stipulivtiona, the two Daiiuhian nrin- 
cipalities. NicholcKS was not piepnrcd for war and did not expect to bo obliged 
to have rccounso to that last appeal; he hoped to triumph over the Divan by 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western j)owerH wore in a po.sition lo 
come to an imderslanding and to act in common, ilc was nhstakon: 'Ihwkey's 
•death struggle (lid not prevent Iwu’ from making a siipnnno elfort to roU her 
life (.barly, u it wero impoaaible for her to save it; and on the 2()lh of Sc'pluni-* 
ber tho sultan deolarcd war on the aggro.ssor. fTostilitic's began in the eourso 
of the montli of Oct.ohor, fimt on the Danube and ufierwards in Asia, whore a 
surprise iriado tho Turks mastors of tlio little inaritiine fort of iSt. Nichola.s or 
Clwfkotil. Tho Porto was not long abaudoued to iln own vckouvcch, for the 
time of political torpor in regard to tlic territorial aggj'jindisc'inent of the 
MuscovlLo colossus had gono by; the eyes of all were at last oix'iied and a 
European crisis was inevitable. At that inoinent, tlio Ih'oUs of Prance and 
England W(5r(5 already at the (‘ntrnneej of tho Dardanelles; and ov(‘n l)efor{) 
tho end of October these lino luivnl armi(w passed tho stvuits iiiulor Uio 
authority of a firman, and approached Oonstanlinoide. Tu (a»ns(vpion(io of 
tho position taken up by these two atates, the autocrat broke off relations 
with thoni in the beginning of Kobruary, I8r)(l. On tlio 2J.4t ()f tlio same 
mouth ho inforimjd his subjects of tho fact in a manife.sto, rcxadling to soine 
extent, by its tone, by it.s biblical r(5foreiicc.s, and its exulted langnngo, the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance, It imiy be worth while to reproduce here the 
following pas-sago; 

“Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and l'’rimeo (mter the 
lists as champions of ilio eneinio.s of ChriHtitvnity. Jhit Russia will not fail in 
her sacred vocation; if tho frontier is invaded by Uk* oiK'iny wo are ready to 
resist him with tlio energy of which our ivuc(ist(>r.s have iK'ciuoailKul us tlu^ 
example. Are we not to-day ntill the Baiuo people whose valour was aitCHted 
by the memorable displays of tho year 1812? May Die Most High aid UR to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and figlitiug for our oppmssod hrotlKU’S 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry: ‘God, our Saviour! whom have wc to four? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies bo scatlorcdl’” 


FRANCID, KNGI/ANI), AND TURKRY IN ALLIANOR 

Thus, by au almost miraculous concourse of circumslauee.s, an allianeo 
was formed betwixui Prance and England, iho.se two ancient and anhmt 
rivals. Preceded by a formal alliance with the I*(>rio (March 12lh). it was 
signed in London, April 30lh, 1854. This was not all: ihiH momorablo docu¬ 
ment was immediately subnuttod to the govermnonts of Austria and PrnsHia 
and sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powcu’s, l^y which 
the justice of the cause sustained by Uiose of the west was solemnly proclaimcMl. 
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Austi'ifi and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
m UjO war 111 another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April, 1854, to 
lx V. Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Finallv at 

Baiadji-Tvoiii, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to ciitov into militiiryQGcuimtionof the principalities, whether she should 
previously expelled the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
\vill have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola¬ 
tion) the bcandinavian states, who liad hitherto been her allies, declated 
themselves neutral) an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
Servia, was prevented) that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto, 
was Biillod. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn ail their 
forces on the frontici's, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost all 
the bravei'y of their ancestors. In return for Europe's efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to wai-d off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the cause of the crescent against a Christian state, the sultan 
as early ns the 6tli of June, 1854, published an edict or irade, by which 
he im]n’Oveil in a notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 
lor their civil freedom, ns well ns for a complete remodelling of the laws which, 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Empire, 
seemed to rondor its preservation almost impossible. 

Thus that movement of expansion to vmich Russia had been impelled 
(luring four centuries, and which by conijuest after conquest, clue either to 
diplomacy or iho sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. "Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
propiostic of Na]iolcon.c 

The iiTiniciiso superiority of the marines belonging to llie allies made it 
possililo to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
of Oduhsa or\ the Black Scic. (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and tl\& 
commercial port; tlio Russian establishincuts in the Caucasus had been 
biirnccl by tlio Russians themselves. They blocicadecl Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took tho fortress of Bomarsund 
(August ICbh, 1864),/ 


TUB TAKING OP BOMABSUND 

This fight liad Inslod from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when Uio allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. TJie commander 
asked an arniistico of two lioui’s, which was granted. He recommenced firing 
licforc tho interval was over. The French batteries ovorthiew the armaments, 
wiiiist ilio Vincennes chasseurs acting as fi'ec-sliootera attacked the cannoneer. 
liosiHlancc ceased towards evening and the tower yieklKl at three o^clock in 
tho moi'jiiiig. One ofiicer and thirty men were made prisoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 

inado for tlic morrow. , , , t 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
six hours three ol their large camion had been able to pierce the granite and 
make a breach of twenty feet. The nortli tower was not long m surrendering) 
four lOuglish and two Frencli vessels dii«cted their fire ou the large lortress. 
A white fiag was hoisted on the rampart neai^t the sea. Two officers ot the 
ilnot were sent to the governor, who said, "I yield to the marine. lins 
oiliccr had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in through 
Iho badly constructed windows, bombs burst m the middle of the fortress, 
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without mentioning the carbine fire of the frcc-shoolers. A longer resistance 
was useless.? 

In 1855 the Buasiana bombarded Sveaboi’g. lhc_ allies attacked the 
fortified monastery of Solovctski, in the White Hca, and in the sen of Okhotsk 
they blockaded the Siberian ports. do.stroycd the ui’seiials of I’otropavlavBk, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river Amur. 

Menaced by the AusLnan coneenLrnlion in Transylvania, and l)y_ the land¬ 
ing of Englisli and Ficnch troop.s at Gallipoli and Varna, I he Uiissinns made 
a fast and vain attemjit to gain possession of Silistria, which tlujy had heltl in 
a state of siege from April to July at the cost of a great numlxn* of men. In 
the Dobrudja an expedition directed by the French was without result from 
a military point of view, the Boldicru being thinned out by cholera and i)alu(]al 
fevers. The Russians decided to evacuate the priucipalities. which were fit 
once oceupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and tiie sultan. The 
war on the Danube wna at an end. 


TII12 SEAT OF WAU THANfiFEIlUEI) TO TUB CKIMIOA (18/31 A.l>.) 

The wav in the C'vimea was just about to commence./ Bioge-lvains wove 
ordered from England iind Franco, transports wore ])repariKl, and other 
preparations wore gradually made. But the cholera attacked both the 
armies and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate uiuku' tliis dreadful 
acourgo. 

In the lUaek Sea, meantime, the preparations for the Crimean (jxpodition 
wore pressed forwanl with greater enemy in proportion iw ilu! (iholora abated. 
Rut many gucccssivo delays occurred. Originally the invading force was 
to have sailed on the 15th of August; then the 2()th was tlus day: tli(‘n tlio 
22nd; then the 20th; then the Int of September (by which tim(5 tlio J''rench 
siege-train would have arrived at Varna); then the 2nd of September. At 
len|?lh all was ready; and 58,(K)0, out of 75,000 men, cavalry, infantry, and 
iirtillery, were embarked at Baltjik on the 7tb. Tlio I'Veneh mimbert'd 25,000, 
the Engliali the same; and there was a picked coriis of about 8,(KK) Turks. 
In a Ilotilla of between two ami throe lumdred vossidH, thi.s first and much 
larger part of the united army were tran.‘?portcd «p llui coast to Eidonisi, 
or the Island of Serpents; from which point lo Capo Tarlduin, in the Crimea, 
they would make both the .shortest and the most sheUered jiassagii. Being 
reviewed and found all reatly alFidoniHi, the armada took ils second ilejinvtuvo 
on the lull, and I’caclied without accident tlio destiiK'd shore on the Hth. 
Oil that day the troops were landed pius^ierously at " (lid Fort,” some twenty 
miles beyond Eupaloria, or Koslov, within four or live easy dayn’ luavcli 
from Scbast(jpol. Uiion tills great fortre.'^s the ({oluinns were jit once dii’ected; 
while the Ininsporl.s returned in liuBto lo fetch the rosorves, amounting to 
about 15,(X)0 men. 

(bntrnry to the expectation of the allies, IVuice Menshikov, who com- 
mandetl in the Crimea, had resolved not to opiiosc their landing, hut to await 
them on the left, or southern, bank of the river Alma. The nature of his 
liosition may be gatliercd from Lord Raglan’s despaLeh. lie says: 

"In order tluit the gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 
diflicnlties they Jiad to meet, may be fairly ostimalod, I deem it riglit, even 
at the I'isk of being con.sidercd tedious, to ondcavoiir to muko yon acciuainted 
with the position the Russians hod taken up. 

"It cro.ssed the groat road about two miles and a half from the sea, and 
is very strong by nature. The bold and almost preoipiLous range of heights, 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, tliat from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, , here ceases ami formed their left, and toing thence round a 
amphitheatie or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle whore fceir 
right rested, and whence tlie descent to the plain was more gradual The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of thSTeat 

to Lhc,liver, and at distances from it of from GOO to 800 yards. The river 
itself 13 geiicrally fordable for troops, but its banks are extremely rugged 
ami m niost parts steep; the willows along it had been cut down, in ordf to 
picvoni them from affoiding cover to the attacking party, and in fact every- 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of slielter. In 
front of Uic position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the Alma, 
13 the village of Biu'huk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before aUuded to 
was the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Half-way down the height and across its front 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover aeainst 
an advance up the oven steep slope of the hill. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerful covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which 
nanked the whole of die right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, 
was posted at the points tliat best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
latid) wore placed dense masses of tlie enemy’s infantry, whilst on the height 
fibnvG was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 
45,000 and 50^000 men.” 

It was against this fortress —for it was little less —the British, French, 
and Turkish forces wore led, linving broken up their camp at Kimishi on the 
lOlii of vSoptcinbor. ^ The way led along continual steppes, affording no 
slioltor from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the mtolei'able 
Uiii'dl sulfcred by all. The only reViel was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with aviditv. That clay an insignificant 
skirmish Cook placo betsveon a body of Cossacks and the light division. On. 
passing over the brow of a hill, tho former were discovered drawn up in 
order. A slight fire was opened, which wounded three or four of the allies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the cnoiny that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro- 
jeolilo, aiul tho Cossacks speedily disappeared.^ 


TIIK BA-TTLE OP THE ALMA (1861 A.D.) 

The allies’ plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted in turning the enemy’s two wings and then over¬ 
whelming thorn by a front attach On the extreme right General Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the slopes at all costs, then fall 
suddenly on the Russiiins' left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrooert’s and Prince Napoleon's 
divisions, supported by a portion of the English army, would cross the river, 
climb the heighte between Ahnatamnk and Buriiuk, and make the grand 
attack. At ilic same moment the English army at the left of the French 
lines would onJoavour to turn tlie enemy’s right, and thus secure the day. 
li’orcy’a division would remain in reserve ready to help either the weaker 
columns or ihose in immediate danger, as the case might be. On the even- 
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ing of the 19th of September Ficitl-Marahul SiiiiiUArnaiitl had sent to ouch 
division a tracing of the proposod order of InvtUc. The plan wfia bo simple 
that the soldiers had ahoiuly iintieipatcd mid guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round tho camp hrea and discuHsed the chiincci.s of tiio plan with 
gleeful exeitement. They pointed out to each other the Uussiaii oanij) Hies, 
scintillating dots of light shining out on tho hill skies, and tncnl to reckon 
lip the enemy’s number by the number of liglits. A good deal of inuigituition 
mingled with their calculations, hut the results did not frighten them, they 
were convinced that tho following day they would rest victorious on ilio 
plateau. , , , 

At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Jlosqiiet s division weio 
n foot and ready to start, very jwoiid of the place assigned tlieiii by tlio eon- 
fideiice of the cominundor-in-cliief. The fog having somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they loft the hanka of the liulgamvk mid marched off in cpuisk 
time towards the Alnin. Tiuiy worn not more tinm t>vo kilometres distant 
from it when ono of tho field-mamlud’H aides-de-camp arrivc'd liot-foot with 
orders to halt, ns the Knglish win-e not mady. OIxidiemM) was yielded with 
some degree of uuwlllingnesH, which grew to impatience as the halt was 
prolonectl. It was already half-past eleven wluni the iniiivdi was rcyiiniotl. 
The division was formed into two column.s; AuteinniTo’s ijrigiuli^ inarelicd 
towards Almatnmivk, whore the French scouts hud just discoveywl a ford; 
the other brigade, under ilouat, turned towards the .sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand liank .shown tlnan by a sietuii piniiiice. From 
their dominating positions the lluasiauH could sec this miUKouvre, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature liad provided siillicJeut defunco 
lor them on that side. Tlicy looked upoi\ the wholo of iiiis movi^inmit ns 
merely a diversion, and concentrated all llieir watciifulnoHs on Die main liody 
of tho nrmy, which had hitherto remained inotioiilcss three JciloinotroH to the 
roar of tho Alina, ^ 

Ill tho mean time AutcinaiTo’ti lirigade, (;lo.so on Ahnatamak and hiihm’to 
hidden from the cuomy by fclio cscarpuunits of tho neighbouring clilC, begun 
to cross tho Alma. The Hvd xouiwos won^ tho lirsl over the ford, and l,>egan 
with amazing '^go” to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the Uussians, 
heavily equipped and accustomed to tho level, behoved iiiqioKsiblc, was 
relatively easy for men accuslomod timo out of mind to biie i'oot-Lraeks of 
African inountains. It was wonderful to see tliosc strong, agile soldiei's 
springing up tho slopes, giving a lielping hand to ono anotliei’, clinging to 
tufts of grass and .Horiib, and profiting by tho .siiiallo.st foothold. The Algerian 
sharp-sliootors followed, tlion tho 5()tli foot. Tho most didicult iiiattei’ wim 
to got the ai'iillory over, and tho boldest falUmnl iioforo hucIi a tusk, ily 
a sheer miracle of filout-Jiearlodncss and caicrgy they managed to hoist .severiil 
pieces the wholo length of the o.soarpmonl.s. Suddenly the zouaves apiieanid 
at the top of the hill, liefoi-e tho very eyes of tho aBtoninhed Itussians, and 
by a brisk fire drove off tho cnomy’K vedettes. In luiothcr moment Algoriiin 
sliarp-shootoi’s and men of the SOtli foot climbed tho last hIoijos in their turn; 
then the field guns, dragged up to the heights, wenj placed in lino, At this 
identical moment Ilouat’s bngado, which had been delayi'd in crossing the 
bar, appearcil on the extreme right and hoam to scale the cliCfs neiuvst tho 
sea. Only the second battalion of the Minsk infantry occupied this iinsiiion, 
which had hitUerU) ijcxjn held impregnable. .Debouching fj'om the little 
village of Aldose they ran forward; but coufused by the fautustic aspect of 
this unexpected enemy. Hurried by the gaps made in their raidcs jiy the 
French long-range guns, they wasted no time over tloublhig back. Boon, 
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fnn Tn?l kTh ^^•'^sethcv, they thi^w thei^iselvea on the Russian reserves, 
followed by the shots of French ni-tiUery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 

Samt-Avnaud, from Ms pt^ition in the rear of the Alma, had watched 
the zouaves climb the lull. When they had disappeared over the crest, 
he had listened anxiously for the sharp-shooters to open Are, Soon the 
roar of camion was heard, but it was difficult to believe that the artillery 
was already engaged. "Are they French guns or Russian guns?” asked 
the staff-oiTicers grouped round the cominarider-in-chief. But the field- 
marshal joyfully cried: “I assure you it is Bosquet’s cannon; he has reached 
the heights.” Then searching the distance with his glasses: "I can see 
red trousers. Ahl there I recognise my African veteran Bosquet!” Sum¬ 
moning his generals^ Saint-Arnaud gave them the final instructions, The 
sound of the guns had revived his failing strength; his voice was as strong 
ns in his palmiest clays, and his faco was lighted up with confidence, a last 
and touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a gesture he indicated 
to his oflicers the course of the river and the hills which shut in the horizon; 
" Gentlemen,” he said, " this battle will be known as the battle of the Alma.” 

It being now one o’clock in the afternoon, the front attack was iramedi- 
alolv begun. The fimt division, under command of General Caurobert, 
hckl the right; to the loft was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by 
Priuco Napoleon. Following Uie common plan, the latter was to attach 
itself to tho English right, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set in motion simultaneously, the two French divisions 
nnii'ched towards tho Alma. This time the Russians had anticipated the 
attack and wore ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos¬ 
ing walls, and tho gardens bordering tho river, innumerable sharp-shooters 
clircoicd n well-sustained fire aeainst the enemy, and^ in addition, a battery 
GHtablishod on the edge of the jilatcau covered the plain with missiles. Qwqx- 
whelmod by this murderous fire the French troops halted But the artillery 
of the Lst and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, eompelline the Russian slmrp- 
.«ihooLoi'S to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting 
tliclr attontiou enabled the rest of the French array to advance ns far as the 
Alma. Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
river with bmnolics of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi¬ 
cable. Towards two in tlic aftornoon the 3rd division effected a crossing 
not far from Burliuk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirely, 
already found a footing on the left bank n little above Ahnatamak. _His 
first bnttiUions had already reached tlie lieighte and slanted off to the right 
so os to join hands with Bosquet’s division. 

It wna quite time. When Prince Menshikov was informed of tlie appear¬ 
ance of Bosciuct on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at first refused 
to believe the news and only tho roar of the cannon had convinced mm. 
Ilealising the greatness of the danger, the Russian commander-m-chiei 
immediately hurried to reinforce liis left flank, which in his excess of corm- 
(lonce ho luul left almost uncovered. As the brigades of Autemarre and 
Bouai took up a position, fresh Russian troops debouched on the western 
side of tho plateau. First a battery of light artillery, which arrived before 
tlio infantry it was summoned to support, lost half its number in a few 
momeiiLg; then four battalions of the Moscow mfantiy repment supported 
by another battery. Shortly after this occurred, Prince Menshikov, havmg 
liimsolf visited the scone of action, decided to make a fresh attcrni^. -oy 
his ortlers three battalions of the Minsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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and two batteries of Cossacks wore drawn from the rosorve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for the I'Yonch tiiosn troops 
arrived only in driblets^ so that their impact wa.s w(mknncd ))y being l)rokeii 
up. Even so their little main body, Uiuuchcd on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost os critical as it was glorious. If 
it continued to penetrate into the Rnssiau llniik victory was assured, but 
if it faltered it had no other prospect than to l)C brought lo buy on one eseavp' 
merit after another and routed in the valley, beyond hope of siilvation. 
The Russian troops were not more numerous than the Eroneji, hut the twelve 
guns of the latter could scarcely hope to hold out against the forty pieces 
which the llusaiann had brought into this part of the field. On receiving 
overnight the cominandoi'-in-chief’s uiHtniction.s, General Rosciuot had 

replied: "You can count on me, but re- 
menibor I cannot hold out for more than 
two liours.” 

The general weariness was great anti 
moi'oovor the amnumilion was giving out. 
With growing anguish Ilosqutd turned his 
gaze towards the [ilain, waiting for tlio 
geucral attack which was to lighten his 
task. Ilis joy may bo iinagincil when ho 
hoard on the left, above Almatamak, the 
Hhar() crack of the zoiuivos^ rifles, and saw 
appearing over the edge of the iilateaU 
General Giinrobert’.s first batlalioiiH. 

Help wjis at hand, and with help tlio 
almost certainty of victory. At tliat very 
moment u liapjiy inspiration of iSaiiil- 
Arnnud'a rondcrcil asHuriinee sure. Judir- 
Ai.r{XAt(DEu SI!lUQKVIT^)i| MuNsiiiKov lug UmvI tlio iiioniont IukI arrived for call" 
(HBT-isotn vug ovv Uw im'.vwH, \v>, w.nt cwtUwft In Gen¬ 

eral Fortiy to bring uii one of his brigades 
to auccoiir l^oaquct, ami with Uw other to Bup]iort Geiuival Gauvobevt. From 
that inoincnt the lido of battle sot steadily again-st the Russians, f^urrouudod 
•on their loft wing, outflanked in their centre, tlireatenoil by the French 
Tc.servcs, they yieklcd stop by step, no doubfc^ with fearful roprI.Hals, but 
finally tlioy retired. It was in vain that tlio Minsk and Moscow regimoulu, 
rotreatiiig obliquely, tried to resist both Iloscpiet'H and Canrobert’s division.^; 
these brave cndoavour.s only prolonged tho rosistnnee witlunit affecting the 
result. After losing the greater miinbor of their leaders they wore coin- 
pellod to retreat liohind tho heights an<l to retire to a tower for telegraphic 
communication which marked tho onomyls wsutro. There a final bloody 
ongagoment took place. At last tho flagvS of Iho []n\ Kouavos and the HDtli 
foot were hoisted on tho top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 
Russians thenceforward never disputed.^* 

The part taken by the BviUsh troops in iho, final assault is thus 
descrilied by the special correspondent of tho Tivm: 

'^The British line was .struggling through the river and up the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but nioweu clown by the murderous fire of tlio batteries 
and by grape, round shot, shell, canister, case .sliot, and musketry, from 
some of the guns of tho central battery, and from an iirimonse and comiiiict 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of tho most bloody and 
deborminod slriigglca in the annals of war. The 2nd division, led by hfir De 
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ckahing manner, crowed the stream on the right. The 
7th Eusihora, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. 5he 55th, 
SQth, aiid 95tli, led by Brigadier Pennefatlier, who was in the thickest of the 
hght, cheering on hig men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
dipy back in their omvarcl progress, which was marked by a Herce roll of 
Mime musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49tli, bravely 
charged up the hill, and aided tiiem in the battle. Sir George Brown con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light cUvision, urging them with 
voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they wem worthy of such a gallant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the tiino; the 23rd, with eight officers dead and four wounded were 
Rtill rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88tli. Down 
wont Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He wag soon up 
and shouted, ‘23rd, Tm all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day,’ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gallant 
regiment siifforod tei’ribly wiiile parnlj^sed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in liydo Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed tlirough from tlio terrible battery, and a roar of musketry from behind 
thinned thoir front ranks by^ dozens. It was evident that w'c wei’e just able 
to contend against the lluasians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen moving 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were out out of the solid rock. 
It was beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they 
wore, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
firn, wliicli they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord Ra^an saw the cliffi- 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to boar on theso ma.sscs. The reply was, ‘Yes,’ and an artillery officer 
OColonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot nusseci, but tho next, and the next, and the next cut througl: the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen for a moment 
through tho square. After a few rounds the square became broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the hill, leaving behind it six or 
seven di.4tiiict lines of dead, lying os close as possible to earn other, marking 
tho jiassago of the fatal messengers. Tliis act relieved our infantry of a 
deadly incubus, and tlrey continued tlieir magnificent and fearful progress up 
tho hill The tluko encouraged his men by voice and example, and proved 


and well they obeyed their chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the batteiy at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multiiudca of dead behind them. The Guards had stormedtheright 
of Llio battery ero the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. Tire second and light division crowned 
tho licights. The French turned the guns on the liill against the flying masses, 
wliicli the cavalry in vain tried to cover, A few faint struggles from the 
.scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,000 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won, It is won with a 
loss of nearly 3,000 lulled and wounded on our side. The Russians retreat 
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was covered by tlieir cavalry, but if wc liad had tin adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and niulliliulcs of priHoiions/^ 

It appears from papers found in Prince MeiiHlnkov’s oarrhifio, tlial he had 
counted on holdinp; his position on the Alma for at least three wtiolcs. lie Imd 
erected scaffolds from which his Jjidins luipiht v«!W tho military exploits (hiring 
the period of obstruction lie hail provided fov tlie invading force, Imt he was 
liurriecl away in the midst of a flying army, in a little more than three liours. 

Tins giazuBB OF nALAKn/lVA (185-1 A.D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having cxhiuistexl the ammunition of the 
arlillevy, the allies did not purBUC the defeated foe; but roHtpd for a couple of 
days, to recruit tho able-bodied, Buccour tho wounded, and bury Iho (load. 
Then they went forwai'd towards iSclHi.sto[>ol. A ehmigo iiow took place*, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign, Iioaniing that tho oimiriy 
had established a work of Bome force on tlic Ikdliek, ami tluiL thia river could 
not readily be rondored a means of comiminicalion with Iho (h'ot, aud tadcu- 
iatingthat prcpiivatioiw would ))c mudo for tiio dofcnca of KoI)aBioiH)I ehiolly 
on tho north skle, the commanders resolved to cluujj>o tlio lino of oporaiioiis, 
to turn tho whole po.sition of ScbastoiM)!, and (‘.stablisU thonis('lv(‘H at Bahik- 
lava. After resting foracouploof days, they .started on Ujo march, turned to 
tho left after tho first night’s l)ivouac, and struck across a woody country, 
ill which tho troops kid to Btetn* their way by compiWH; rogaiued an open 
road from bngLclK'sorni to Ralaklnva; ciicountored ilu'ro at Klnitor Madc- 
enzia (Muckenzio’s Farm) a [lart of tho lliifwiau army, ivlnch ll(‘d in coiisior- 
uatiou at the vuicxpccted mcoUng; and were in po.sa('ssicn of Jlalukhiva on 
tho 2Gth — within four days iifha' leaving (lie heights above Uio Ahna. Tims 
an important pout wa-s occupied without a blow. 

Oiiluklava la a close port, naturally cut by iho waters in [ho living rock; 
so deep lliat tlic bowsprit of a shij) at anchor can almost b(? toudual on shon*, 
80 strong that the force possessing it could riitain coninuiiucation with the W'a 
in spite of any onony. It is a proof of Meiwhikov’s want of forc'Hight, or of 
h\8 ext-TQTao v/cakncBft aftev the batik of the ‘dOlh, that lUihdclava wuh h'ft 
without e/Tectiwl dofonco. TJ»e chongo of operations jvminds one of Nelson’.s 
inanccuvi'o at tho Nile, in aiUioking tho onemy on tho shore side, whom tho 
flhips were logged with lunil)or luui uiijn'opariid for aotio)i. 

By this date, liowcvnr. the nllio.s wore <le.stiiiod to BiisLain ii grave* loas, in 
tho departure of Maralial feaiub-Arnnud, The h’i*cnch Gonimauder-in-duof had 
succeeded in throe adnovemonis, each ono of wliich would })('. Hullicieait lo 
mark the great BohhuY. ilclmdthi’uwnlmfovceaiuto tho battle on llic Alma 
with all the ardour of whieii his countrymen arc oaj)ai)lc, but with I hal, poi’hifjt 
command which the groal general alone rolaiii.s. lie had Huccei'dcsd in excit¬ 
ing tho soldierly lire of iho French, and yet in preserving Ukj friondllest f(5(;]ings 
towaids their riralti and allks. the WiigJisli. Ifo Jiacl suecended in retaining 
his place on horseback, nolwiluHtiuidiug mortal agouioa that would have sub¬ 
dued the courage, or at least tho phyaieal endurance, of any oUu*r nmn. 
Many enn meet (i<*atii, numbers can sustain torture; but the power of liolding 
out in action against the depmssiug and despairing misgivingH of internal 
maladies, ia a kind of resolution which nature coiiferH upon V(*ry f(5W indeed, 
and amoagsti those very few Marslml {SaiiiVAruaud ivill l)o rankl’d as one of 
the most distinguishcdl He was succeeded iu the ooinnmml of the L'Veiuili 
army by Goneial Canvobort, and died at sea on the 20th. By thin event 
Lord Raglan became coinmaudcr-in-chief of Uic allied forces in tlie Crimea. 
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TUB ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 

Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
liavc attempted to take Scbavstopol by the summary process of breadiing and 
storming instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
have betJii siieccsafiil, for it is now known, upon the authority of the Russians 
lliomselvoSi that when the allies fuBt broke ground before the fortress its prepa¬ 
rations for resistance wci*o very incomplete. On tlie other hand, events have 
too painfully tlemonstraicd tliat the force with which the siege was under¬ 
taken wns totally inadequate, both in numbers and weight of metal, It was 
not sufllcicnt to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp¬ 
son’s homely but very apt illustration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
hitherto been like the work of dmwing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
an interminable series of badgem entering at the otlier. 

The position occupied by tlie English before Seba6to])ol was to the right of 
tlio Erenoh, at a distance of six miles from their ships. They held the summit 
of a ridge, wlionco at long range, they could fire with some effect on the Russian 
outwoiTce; but ns they (Icscemlcd the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three Tiarta, while tlioy were expo.sed to a fire like that which destroym so 
]nany hravo men at tho Alma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
(Jliei'Honc‘Ri.i.s, aiul were within thi*ee miles of theii* ships, in a position where, 
though tliov might suffer from Hie fire of the gaiTJSon, they were protected 
from tho attacks of tho Russian aimy in the field. The attack on the place 
bv tho land b.'ttiorios and by the ships began on the 17th of October, ine 
Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour bv sinking two ships of the 
line and two frigatoa (they subsequently sank all the rest of their fteet), ^ 
the lire of the allied fillips at long range produced so very 
casualitios sustained by thorn were so djsproporlionate to the damage they 

iunictod, tluvt tho experiment ww not reputed. a 

Eight (lays uftorwarefe the Russians m him became the ^ailante. A 
largo reinforcement having been received under Liprandi, ^at general was 
detached to the Tchcruaia with some 30,000 troops to attack our j^^ar. The 
loculiarity of the position of the allied army facilitated its efforts. It 
ali-ciuly bL cxplaiiiwl lhal BaMlava is»tsoine(hstonreIromthehnes^ 
licsiGirera The roacl connecting tho two runs through a gorge m the heighte 
wS^oiistiUi^ of the\riti Won, 

triafisv plain that lies to the north of the inlet of Balaldava. 
of the Uort and the connecting road are essential to the success of the Bieg^ 
To S tl^n Lorf Raglan Imcl placed a body of marine,, and ®ilom 

lava; bcnealli U.e heights ho had 

boiwceii the rdiernaia and the ^^^held by the zouaves, 

part of the plain; and the nsing ^ the redoubts. The 

who had ontrcnchcd the centre about 

extremo right of our positron ms on the road to , 
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Kaclakoi, wiib the Turkish rctloiibts in Tront; Uie InfL on Lho oaaLorii slopoa 
of the liigli lauda running up to the Inkoriimii mvino. 

TIU3 IJA'miE OP HALAKIiAVA 

The object of tlio Russians was to turn the right and seize Ralakhiva, burn 
the shipping in the poii^ and, cutting off our counuimic/itif)!! with the s(*a, 
cstaldish thcmselv&s iu our mar. To aceoiupliali Huh, rieiieral Liprandi 
gaihored up his troops I)chiiKl the denies at 'J'cliorgun on ilu^ Tcdienuiia. 
hlerc, having previously reconnoitred our position, h(i divith'd Iuh forces on 
the morning of the 25th of Oetohor. directing one l)ody by the great iniliturv 
road, the other by TCamara, ami dcl)euchiiig upon llic plain near tin; Turkish 
rodoubls. The rodoubla were armed with two nr thr<n5 heavy ship-guns, ami 
each manned by about 200 Turks. The lluHsiaiis coining on with tlie dawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from thirty to forty ficld-gunH, at(aek(‘d the r(uloul)ts 
with horse artillery, and carried tlrein in sucocHsion; Lho Turks iiring a few 
siioL^ and then Hying in disorder iimhu* a fire of artilkny and tlio swnrdH of 
the Cossacks. >Siv Goliu Oaiuphell, arous(Hl hy the firing, hmUiutly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of luulakoi; ami the, alTrighled Turks vallhnl 
for a moment on the flanks of that " living wall of brass," to use ilu? huiguage 
of a Rronodr writer, pre.sentod hy the Ilighlaiidors. Rut the redoubts b(Mng 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opened fire; and the (3iivalry (auiui 
rapidly up. As the 93vd was within range, Hh* Colin Can^pholl drew tluun a 
little backward behind the orcal of the hill. The Rrittsh cavalry lay to the 
left of tiio Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalrj^ menaced both. 
The larger section went towards the cncaiiipmeut of lh(3 Ihltish cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigmie, umh^r Ooneral ISearjott. A brud’ but 
brilliant encoimlcr i'ollowcd: for a moment the Croys and Rnniskilhuis iu the 
first lino seemed swallowed up, in another they reaiipcavred vietoriou.s. The 
long, dense lino of the Russian liorse had Inpned over their Hanks; but tho 
second Rritish lino, consisting of the 4th and 5tli Dra^tions, c.harging, tho 
Russians were broken and ra{)idly made ofl*. Wliilo this was pi'oc(H'(Ung, a 
body of some dDO cavalry rode at lho IIighlan(lci*s, who, not deigning to form 
acpiare, mounted tho crest of tlio hill, behind which they had taken shelLc'r, 
fired in lino two deep, and sent the enemy flying. 

But the fighting was nob yet over. Seven guns taken in th(3 UMloubts ycd 
remained in the po,sse.ssioii of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an onhu' to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off tlio guns, if [Kwsibhi. 
The order was wrongly iiitorpietcd ns a ixiroiuptory order to ckartje, and in 
that .sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, whoOiieyed it 
and ohai'ged into the voiy centre of the cnoiuy'.s position, with a de.sperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blow.s upon the (^many. 
Nor was tho lo.ss of hfo entirely a waste. To the Uu.H.sianH the iiioideut proved 
the iinmcasured daring of the foe they hml to face; to tho Rritisli troops it 
showed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can bo carried. The ligiit 
cavaliy brigade mastered 907 sabres that morning; iu the twenty minutos 
occupied by the charge and Hic return, they last 335 horso.s, and had nearly 
as many ofliccrs and niou killed or wounded. Tho heavy dragoons and (he 
Chasseurs d'Afrique covered the retreat of tlio bleeding remnaut of this daring 
band. It was now nearly noon: tho fourth division, under Sir Cleorgo (Ralli¬ 
cart, and tho first division, under tho Duke of Cambi'klge, had come up; and 
tho Russians abandoned all tho redoubts, except the furthest one to tho rigid. 
Nothing more was done that day. Looking to tho extent of tho position pro- 
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■snously occupied, Lord Raglan determined to contract his line of defence to 
the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 

Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong 
and attaclced the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the 
second division under Sir Dc Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards, 
a regimemt of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two FVench battal¬ 
ions, tlio Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to the slope, 
with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OP INKEHMAN (NOVEMBEE 6TH, 1864) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the bellig¬ 
erents had yet been engaged, took place on tlie 5th of November. For some 
days previously, the Russians, who already possessed a large force in the pro¬ 
longs] foi'tifications, and others to the roar of the allies in the neighbourhood 
of Bnlaklava, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, which, added 
to Lipramli's corps on the Russian left, of 30,000 or more, and the garrison, 
would probably justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against 
tlie allies on the memorable 5th of November. To augment the weight of the 
force brought down to crush the besiegei-s, the now useless army of the Danube 
lm(l been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its 
army, but not, it is suppased, entirwy exhausting the reinforcements 
to l:ie brought from tlie interior. Tlie effort of Menshikov to throw his strength 
into a succc.ssioii of powerful and^ if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the 
advance of Dannenborg’s army in tU very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. Tfio aim was to bear clown by accumulated pressure; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries i-esumcd the bonibarcliiicnt of the allies in 
theiz* be.sieged camp, a strong force from the gnirison moved out to act with 
Dannenijerg's army, and Liprandi mode a feint, that might liave been, had it 
succeeded, a }3cnctvating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenclied, and unfortified point in their position 
towards the valley of the inkerman was to be penetrated by a force of great 

weight and momentum.'^ u i • i .u 

Tlie Englisli encampments were established between ilaiaDemaia and tne 
valley of the Tchernaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, which two ravines 
nnrJ'owed at the soutli in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men converged 
ill this direction. Tlie first came out from Kwabclnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchernaia and crossed that river 

near its mouth in the bay. , „ v i i i. i •* f n,.. 

Tiiev had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the 
hack Tlicir movements were badly planned; each acted on its own mitiatwe 
insload of joining. However, the English wem in extreme clanger. The 
Karabolnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nemly ovei whelmed 
it by force of iiumbem. With a small rcmforcement the English fhspw^ed 
ev ry inch of ground with desperation and the struggle was prolonged through 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was mortally wounded, fear 
struck Iiis battalions; they ceased to advance, then retz’eated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from the oppoaitc side of tho Tcliernaia, and 
wliicli General Pavlov commanded, Imd in Che inoaiiCiino commoiicecl its 
attack on the oLher part of Ike Bnglisli camp. Here wero furious shocks and 
long olCernations of success and defeat. AUhoiigh Cho lOnglisli riglit had boon 
joined by Choir left, having got rid of the Karaljolnaia column; Llic inequality 
of numbers was sbill great. Tko Engllsli had driven back tlic advance guartl 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of the Tcliernaia; l)ut tho greater part of this 
column; supported by an immense nrCillciy (ncaidy one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried baUalions with suck violence, that in Uic cud tkey 
were masters of an eartkwork, whick protected tko rigid side of tho Knglisli 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russkina remained in this po.sition, tho allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the Eiigli.di had nmdo it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the kelp of the French. Tlicvo was not a moment to lose; two of 
their generals were killed, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers wore 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called tho French, who were awaiting the signal. 

Genbval Bosquet, who convmivndcd the corps nearest tho lilnglish, sent out 
the first two battalions he luul at hand. It would havo Ixjon too late if tho 
enemy had passed tho fortification they had seized and had extended beyond 
the isthmus. Tho Russians had boon loss active than bravo. Tlio Ptencli 
foot eoldions renewed tho marvellous charge of tho English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vohoincnco, they drove tlio greater number of tlio lUissiane 
far behind tho battery of sand bag.^; they were rcpiilscil in tlioir turn by tho 
mass of tho enemy; but the movement of tho latter had nov(‘rihnle.ss been 
ohecked. Tho Russian loadcrH wero not ablo to mauccuvro i)vomp(ly enough 
to place themselves, as they might havo done, between tho English and tlio 
new roinforcements of French. 

The French battalions arrived iu double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by tlio soldier trained iu African wans. Tho Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
rcmforcoments. One of their regimcnls was preoipilated by the h’rcnch 
zouaves and turoos from the summit of tho rocks into a dooi) ravine whore it 
was shattered. Tho rest of tho lUwsian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of tho French nrtillory. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand men, killoil, 
wounded, or missing. Tho English lovst about twculy-six Imndrcd men, lUo 
French seventeen to eighteen lumdrcd. Bc.side their docisivo iutervoiiUon 
on the plaioiiu of Inlccrman, the Frcncli troops had repulsed a .sortie of Dig 
garrison at Sebastopol. 

According to militavy hj.storian.s, tho check of tho RuRsians was duo, to a 
great extent, to thoiv want, of mobility and their iucapaoity for manumvring; 
the pedantic and circumstantiivl tactics imposed on tliom by Nicholas only 
served to hiudor tlioin in presence of the onemy. 

The allies, victorious, but suffering after such a victory, flu.spondcd tho 
assault and decided to keep on the defensive until tho arrival of new forces. 
They completed the circumvallation wliich protected the plaloau of Clicr- 
sonosus, from Inkcrmnn to Balaklava; the Russians had roiirod comiilcLoIy; 
the French protected themselves on the town side by a line of coniravallaiion.'^ 

Whilo tho allies wove occupied in digging tvcnohe.s, laying mines, and 
increasing the number of thoir batteries, the Ru.s.sians, dirocit'd by tlio ablo 
Todtlcbon, sU’englhonod those defences of tho city that wore alrinuly in exist¬ 
ence and under tho lire of tho enemy oinctcd new ones. Tl\o allies, in spite of 
the sufferings incident to a severe winter, cstablishod tlioniselvos more and 
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more securely, and on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces of 
the empire of tlie czar. 

On the 26lh of DeccinbGr, 1825, Nicholas had been consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
dcstroyinp: angel of counter-i'cvolutAon. This was a mrt that he played not 
Avilhout glory for thirty yoai's, having put down the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Ilumaninii revolutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the seductions 
of tlio German revolution. He liad obstructed if not destroyed the French 
llovohitiou in all its legal manifestations, the monarchy of July, the republic, 
aiul the empire. He liad saved the Austrian Empiie and prevented the crea¬ 
tion of a iloniocratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was chivalrous, 
generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated principle that was 
out of plncci in the modern world. Day by clay his cliaracter as chief of a 
ehimoiioal alliance Ijccame more of an anaclironism; particularly since 1848 
iispiratioii.s of the people had been in direct contradiction to liis theories of 
liatiiiU’clial dc.si)ol;ism. In Europe this contradiction had diminished the 
glory of the czar, but in Russia his authority remained unimpaired owing to 
ilia HueoGSses in Turkey, Persia, Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All com¬ 
plaints against the police were forgotten os well as the restiictions laid on the 
press, and nil cfTorts to control the government in matters of diplomacy, wars, 
and administration wero relinquished: it was believed that the laborious 
moiuu'ch would foro.scc cvciytlung and bring all affairs of state to a fortunate 
conclusion. Indeed the success of this policy was sufficient to silence the 
oppo-sition offered by a few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind 
confidonco in the oxi.sting government. . . m ^ 

The disasters in the East were a terrible awakening; mvmcible as the 
lUiHHian fleet had hillicrlo been considered, it ivas obliged to take refuge m its 
own ports or to bo sunk iu the haibour of Sebastopol. The ^niy had been 
eonniored at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised ^nks,- a body 
of wcHtorii troops fifty thousand strong was insolently estab ished before 
Hfiburttopol, uiid of tho two former allies Prussia was neutral and Austria had 
turned traitor. The enforced silence of the picss for the last thirty years had 
favoured tho committal of dishonest acts by employiSs, the or^nisation of the 
aviTiY had been destroyed by adraimstrativo corruption. Everything had 
boon expocLcd of tho government, raid now the War intervened md 

tiu-oatencil oomplotG bankruptcy to autocmey; 

was oblificcl to retreat before tho Angl(>rrench mvasion. The highei the 
hoiK'.s ('utei'lainod for the conquest of Constantinople, tlic deliverance of 
Jonisalimi and tho cxLoiisioii of the Slavonic empire, 

Doinlmcnt. At this moment a prodigious activity manifested itself 
()ut Russia tongues were unloosed, and a great manuscript hteiatuie was 
hand.to hand, bringing audacious accimtions agamst the 

govormnoiit and all tho hierarchy of oljiciaJs: «„onoTYinVi1ph'?* "awake 

^ "Awake 0 Russial” exhorted one of these anonymous pamphlets, awa^e 
from vour deep sleep of ignomnee and apathy. Long enough 

,K.t onnrlcmncd our raco to eternal 

your liancla the su|)remo power, and how ImT y j 

fftnoranco and passion you have 

rX:/“S 5r=r..*W”—»-<»" 
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projects of ignorant charlatans. You have created llic dotcstablo institution 
of press-censorship that you might enjoy peace and remain in ignorance of the 
needs and complaints of your people. You liave buried Truth and rolled a 
great stone to the door of her Kepulcliro, and in the vanity of your liojirt you 
nave exclaimed, 'For her there ftimll be no I'oauiTcctionb NotwithstaiKling, 
Truth rose on the third day and left the ranks of the dead. Czar, appear 
before the tribunal of history and of Godl You have troildnn trutli under 
foot, and refused to others liberty while you were yourself a sliivo to passion. 
By your olistinncy and pride you have exhausted Russia and armed the rest 
of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the dust and imidoro 
forgiveness, n-sk advice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of your people; with 
them lies your only hope of safety 1” / 

dkath op tiir EMWiion nkjiiouah i 

The chivalrous soul of tho Emperor Nicholas could not reconcile itself (o 
the complete wreck of all its political and spiritual ideals. Ni(5ho]as fell a 
sacrifice to his persistent pumuit of triiditiona bequeathed to him by tlio 
Alexandrine policy ol tlio lust dccado. 

On the 2iid of March, 1855, Russia, and nil European juitions, were dis¬ 
mayed by tho unexpected nows of the sudden death of Uio omi>oror Nicholas. 
“Servo lltissial” were his Iimt words to his sou juid heir, “1 wished to over- 
come all national afflictions, to leave you a ])oacefuh well-organized and hai)py 
empire. . . Pravidcncc has ordained oUicnviHol“? 

ESTIMATJ3 01-’ NI01I0I.A8 

Skrino,^ reviewing tho life of Nioholas iu tho liglit of tho ovohrtionary 
philosophy of our own time, decluroH that tho autocrat failed hcisatiKo in 
a prograssivo contury ho had bocoino an anaclironism. Ilo boliovi's, how¬ 
ever, that Nicholas 1. died os grandly as ho hud lived, in tho linn asHuranoo 
that ho had done his duty. Whilo ho ruled his Hubioot.s with a rod of 
iron, ho was ovor ready to sorvo thorn witli an unHollishnuBH which luo; 
no parallel in history. 

swooping nssortions such as liioso aro usunlly to ho taken with some 
inoasuro of allowance. In tho prosont caso wo may (pioLo, by way of 
antidote, the o.stimato of Nioliolns that appeared in tho London 
of March 3rd, 18n5: “In tho long array of lu.story, and among tlioso ligurcs 
dimly soon along tlio ages of tlio past which boar imporisliahlo traco.s of 
thoir gviilti and thoiv doom, none Htands a moro visible mark of rotributivo 
m.stioo than ho wdio has abruptly pasaod from tho scono of human allhirs. 
Nioholas asoonded tho throne iii tho jiriino of life, and ho won his crown hy 
his own daring oompo.suro iu tho faoo of groat dangers. 'I’lio conduct of the 
Bmporor Nioliolas during tho.so ovontful and perilous yoars, from 18d8 to 
1851, raisocl him higher than ho had over atood. bofovo; ho was regarded as 
one of tho wisest, as woll as ono of tho moat powerful sovoroigns of Jkiropo, 
and thoso ovon who dotostod Ins despotic govornmont coiihl not deny that 
ho liad shown modoration, tompor, and a strong closiro for poaco. No 
fiovoroigu ovor auocoodod in inspiring his own aubjoclH of tho Musoovito rnoo 
with a moro fanatical attaolnnonl to his person, and it is porfootly true that 
whorovor tho lofty statiiro and imporial port of tlio czar was soon througliout 
his dominions, ho was hailod as a domigod rather than ns a man, His prido 
rose with his station and his powor, and at times ho soomed possessed with 
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lialliiciiiations acting upon a mystical and oxoitabb nature, as if be indeed 
ti’anscondod ilio appointed limits of all bumau gccatness. 

“ Hy what marvclloiia fatality, by what infatuation could it then happen 
that a ruler of Jiien already past tho illusioia of youth, versed in the atfairs 
of Eiiiopo, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
tilings, suddenly doscondod Jroin his exalted position, committed acts of 
astonishing iinprudonco and injnstioo, dosU-oyed nis own induenco through¬ 
out tliQ world, and died at last without a friend? Ho was warned early, 
frociuontly, and omphaticolly, that if lie failed to control that indomitable 
pride which gavo a poniioioua import to hia smallest actions, ho would fall 
under the ban of Europe; and it la impossible to doubt that tho agonising 
soiiao of liuiniliatioii and romorso at the loss of all ho had reason to prize 
Ima toniiiiiatod his life. It is one of tho most solemn and forcible examples 
of tho tio wliicli liiilca human groalnosa to human frailty; and throughout 
all futuro linio tlio rolgn of Nicholas of Russia will bo remembered as an 
inatanco of tho misorablo ending of a career which haa been soorifioed to bad 
and dostructlvo passions, when'it might liavo boon prolonged in peace, good 
faiuQ, and honour.''® 
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In I'oonlliiifi' to inoinory All lliAl 11m» Tliifisiftn imlUm pik4H(id Ihronph 
diivlnj' tlio rol^u of tliH oinporor Aloinndor 31, mul ooij)]iiulnf' tlio 
]) 08 lti(in And condltljHi of IIuhhIu at Iho oinl of tho ^vlt)l wluit 
tli(^ wci'Q in tliu Ix'/ilniiliipf, It )h liiipOHsildo not nnirvnl nt tlio )io> 
noikont o.lvtvnjftt svUicK took pUwo thf«»w^Uout all tUo Im-aucIioh oil 
niiUonid lito during Unit nliort opaco of Umo. Tho llbomllon of tho 
ponHiinlH from tiin ilopoinUmoo of Kovfdom, wliioh bad wolghod on 
tluini for Homo conturlcH, iiml tho urguniHallon of thoir oxiHlotico, llio 
nbolitUm of Hluimofal and cruol corporiil imniHlnnonto, llm lntrodin'> 
tion of provliiolol and lorrllorial luHlUutlons, of llio Holl-govovn" 
niont of towns, Iho now trIlmiuilH and gmioml military sorvlro, 
ivlthout inoiitioning otlin)* loss linportnnt roforinn, InnnvulionK and 
IniprovcmontH nccompllsliod by tho will of tho CVar rdliorutor, liiid on 
liriinoatnivaldo liUhumco upon th« Intolloclual and world rogonorallon 
of tlio pooplo, and, It may bo aald, garo to UiiHHia a coniplolo inward 
revival. — A. A. HnuiiAKU.** 

Born in 1818, Aloxander civmc to power ivt the iigo of thirty-Reven iindov 
circiimstdiioos of the grcattjst (iiHictilty l)oth at lioino mid ahrmid, '‘Your 
burden will bo a heavy one,” his fatlior luw.1 said to liiui whoa dying. Alex- 
mider’s first care was to terminate under honouridilo oonditionH tho war Unit 
was exhausting Russia. At tho news of the death of Nieluiliis iho value of 
stocks and bonds rose in every cxcluiugo hi Europe; and the general peaeoful 
mood was not disturbed by the new eniporor's in’ocliunatioii that lie would 
'' endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrioius prodoo('s.S()rH, Ikiter, (latli- 
crine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imiieriHUahle memory.” A 
new conference took place at Vienna between the ropreaeutalivG.s of Austria, 
Ruesia, and the two western powers. France demanded the iicutralisatiou of 
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the Black Sea, or the limitation of the naval powers that the czar might place 
there. " Before limiting our forces,” lepliecl Gortehalcov and Titov, the rep- 
rc-gentatives of Russia, “take from us Sebastopol I” 

The siege continued, Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Austria agreed to defend tlie principalities against Russia, and Prussia agreed 
to supT)ovt Austria. On the 16tli of May P^lissier succeeded Canrobert as 
gonoral-in-chief of tlio Fi'cncli forces. During the night of the 22nd of May 
the Russians made two sorties, whidr were repulsed; all the allied forces occu¬ 
pied tlie left bank of the Tchernaia, and an expedition was sent out which 
cle.stroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied the Sea of 
Azov, and liombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians no route by which to 
receive supplies save that of Perc^op. The Turks occupied Anapa aad incited 
the Circassians to revolt. 

P(^lissier had announced that he would gain possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7Lh of June he Look by storm the Mamelon Yert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (Wliito Works), on the 18th he sent the French to attack 
Mfllakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expedi¬ 
tions woro repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August the 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on the Tcher¬ 
naia. Tlvo U\sfe day of Sebastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and seventy- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions and the city; and 
the llussiams, who displayed a stoical inti-epidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the elTocts of the bombardment alone. A million and a 
half of projectiles wore thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
kilometres of tronclies and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before theMa5t bas¬ 
tion alone, and their parallels hod been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis¬ 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiera fell by thousands. Korinlov, Istpimn, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely accomplish the 
burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 


'Furing the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud: the French commander general Canrobert succeeded him, anci he 
was now superseded by General P^lissier. _ Loixl Raglan had ^len 
to cholera, nnd General Simpson was now m command of Enghsh army. 

Ill these weary months of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
cnoountors both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1856, that the grand assault was made.® 


THE PALI. OP SBBASTOrOL 

At half-nost cloven in the morning (Septembers) aU the trenches before 
the Karabel faulmurg were occupied by the 

roiiiuled bv his staff, was nstallccl on the Green M^elon, In the sixth parai 
H wt attenUve to everything, and 

'"A '* ftr&E smsassfi'S i. (I. 
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oomo.” It had ns a fact almost come, boing now on the stroke of noon. 
“ Forward 1 ” cried Bosquet, tuid iimncdiaMy his colours ns (5omimui(lant 
were planted on tlic parallel. The oixler flow from mouth to mouth; drums' 
bent, trumpets sounued; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches. 

The Miilakov garrison at that lime was coinpoHod of 500 artillery, 
certain militinmon or workmon, and UOO infantry belonging to il\e Moil- 
lin, Ih’aga and /amoac regimciiiLs. After heing prepnred for an attack at 
daybreak the gfirrison w\s no longer upon the aloxl. (Inly liio gunners 
remained by their guns, with a few rineincn along the ramparts. All the rest 
wore hidden in their bomb-jn’oof Hheltera and woro about (inishiiig their din¬ 
ner. Having licoomo acouatomed to alanns, they were resting at (iomparativo 
ease, and, yielding to that InsaiUido wliich often ovortnkes the mind and will 
after a night of anxious watohiiig. They did not move oxce[)t to HtiliUo the 
coimiumdant of the fort, (leneral Jlo.mii, who was making an examination of 
the casemates and bestowing tlio cims of St. (icorgo on the most d(‘.sorving. 
Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the French rilles rent tlie 
air, and the unuavos in their brilliautly coloure<l uniforms wore seen bounding 
up the Malakov slopes. “Tire I'Vonch arc upon usi We are attaekodi’' 
cried the guard. Before bho dofoiHlera of the bastion had oven had time to 
pick up thoir arms, the zouaves hiul thrown fchoinselvos on the work. They 
cloarcu tlie fosse, and without waiting (or ladders scaled the osc.avp and \n'e- 
cipitatod thoinsolvos through the embrasures. Tlio Uus.sian gunners stood 
to thoir guns, defending theniHolvcs with stonas, pioka,xos, ami speugos. 
Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their shnliers and 
mdased tliomselvcs towards tlio front of tho fort. Tlun'o took place one of 
those hand-to-liaud fights, so rare in the history of battles, a desporato, mor- 
oilosa fight, full of terrible episodes, ilut the llnasians woro Iminpnrcd by 
their long cloaks; the a.ssailanUj, moro active tlian thoy, <lo(lged tlie blows of 
their enemies, aurrouiulcd them, closed with them, and little by little gained 
ground. Tho number of assallauts inonicntarily incrouHiHl. Inmu'diately 
following the zouaves, almost aide by aide with them, aiipeared a liattalion of 
tho 7th lino regiment, suiiporting the Africmi troops witli energy and liruvory. 
Geiioi'iil lloH-sau fell, mortally wounded, nearly ail the other Uiissiau leading 
oflicei's were killed. I’rossed and outllaiikod on every side tho bosiegi'd fell 
back, flurronderiiig the terre-[)leiu, and retiring beyond the lirsb travmws, 
and the colours of the Ist zouaves wore hoisted on tho captured rcaloubt. 
Tho battle liad la.stod only half an liour. 

During this same ajiace of lime Jlulac’s division had invaded the hittb 
Reclan and driven back tho rillemcn as far ns the second oiiceinUj; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and tlic liitilo Rcjclaiu From this post of obsorvutiou the eommander-in -(ihief 
had seen the Froueli caglo planted on tlie Malakov; he had also witnessed tlui 
triumphant passage of DuUm’s and La Mottorougo’s divisions. Imniedintely 
he hoiskd the civicen's eoioiivs on the (hmx Mnmolon. T'his wns the signal 
for wliich the English wore waiting. 

At the sight of it they poured out of thoir trouches; with tho iiitro[)ld 
coolnosR characteristic of their tomperameui ami their country. First came 
their rillos, next the mou with scaling luddera, tlion tlie attacking columns 
corapoKcd of the light division and the 2n(l diviaioii. In making their attack 
our allies were at a double disad van Inge; in tho first placo the Russians wore 
on the alert throughout the length of thoir lino of dofemjo, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between Ihom uml the Oroat Redan. A muvdoi'oua 




(From tliv painting by Tmki) 
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c cmons ioa «alicnUnde and routed the battalions if the Vhdimi; reS 
J^cfoiG them sti;eLcliGa ji great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
1 piubd ropf .helters from which the Russians kept up tiieir Kest S best 
chioctcd liio Vainly the attacking party strove to push their uiulertaS 
fiuthoK vainly ovGii did they strmn every nerve to maintain the eroiiiid thev 

lind gaiiiod. After an liour and a half of ^ ^ 

futilG Jittcinpls they fell back on their 
ti'cu(;h('s. 

Whilst the lilnglish were being foiled 
at the (Ireat Redan, hovaillanks division 
apiiroadied llio central liastion at about 
two ohiludk and met with no better fate. 

At liivst (lousion’.s brigade succeeded in 
sotting possession of tho Schwartzi-cdoubt, 
to tlio left of tliG bastion; it even fought 
a battle in tho gully known lus the Town 
Chilly. But tliG conimmidiiig officer was 
■wounded, reinforconionts arrived for the 
ououiy, and it wtus brought back to the 
foiomo.8t parallels. To tho right of tlie bas¬ 
tion Troonu’a brigade had invaded tlie 
Riolkine lunoLtc and gained tlie bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintain its ad- 
vunlugo, l.ikQ Cleiioral Coustou, General 
Troclui was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals Hhaiiored Ills unhappy legimonts. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders emno from the commander-in- 
chioC forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody cffortH, 

And iudeoil whero was tlic use of per¬ 
sisting against tho town when the princi¬ 
pal ongagomciit hud been fought in tho ICarabel faubourg, an engagement 
wliioh, according to whether it succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 
everything else? 

At the Tiittlo Redan fortune had made the French columna pay dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of tlie bastion, Dulac's division had 
boon lussuilcd by a heavy lire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and of 
tho throe vomhoIs moored in the roiuls. Moreover the Russians had brought 
up a Jiii’go number of (ield-picccs to all the more favourable points, whilst a 
coiiHidorable luuiibor of reserve troofis debouched from the Uchakov gully. 
Outmiiubci'fid, cruahod by showera of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu- 
ato a redoubt filled with tlicir dead, our troops had retired to their place-of- 
arma. At tho curtain La Mottcrouge’sdiviaion bad itself giveaway before the 
attacks of the oiieiny. New columns were formed from the ddbris of Saint- 
I’ol'.s lirigade, wliich had already lost its genwal, de Marolles’ brigatle, and 
tho guards division. A little later amved at lull gallop two batteries of the 
liUiicasLcr artillery which, by tho hotness of their fire, strove to work havoo 
in tho ononiy’s columns, and, above all, to disperse the fog. The Little Redan 
was tukoii, lost, lotakon, abandoned. The bloodshed was terrific. General 
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do Marolles was killed, Ocnci'alg Boiirbaki, niflsoti, Molliiiofc md do Poiitevo^ 
wounded, tiie Jflttor mortally; Iho taichcs vvcro so lioancd widi dead fchul 
it was almost impossible to move in thorn. Atop of till tliiH Gcn(U‘iil Uoauuet 
■was wounded lu tlio right aide by tlie ImrstiuK ol iv hUoII. ITo was obliged to 
relinciuisli Ills command, and a rumour oven got about Unit he iww dying. 
Shortly after a loud report wna hoard from tlio diroetion of the ('.iirtain. A 
powcier-magjiJiine had exploded, claiming fn'sh victiina; (lononil tie hi Mot- 
fcerougo was among the wounded. So nuiuy ciiaualtioH, Ihn Iokh of ho nmuy 
officGra, tlio diirioulty of fighting in a narrow apiico cliclcod uj) with dead and 
dying, oven extreme exhaustion, all (ioinbincd to tlissuiulo from ii rotiowcd 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motlernugo's division par¬ 
tially held its own on tho ram]>artH. 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by tho reaults as a whole tho 
allies had to count more diaatipointmenla than siUicfissoH, /riio J'lnglish had 
been heatoii back at tho Great Rcckui. Tho central bastion withstood all 
attacks. And finally, in tho ICarabol faulmurg the Little llcthm, ivlready 
carried, had just slipped from our grasp. Jlut, luitwitlislaiKliiig, thoro was 
more joy tlian dopr&ssion amongst Diosc Hurrounding tlio comniamler-in-ciiiof. 
All eyes woro turned obstinatoJy towards the Malalcov. Wero tlio Malakov 
eafoly hold, not only would the other checks )h) nuwlo good but thi^ mlviintiige 
of the day would vest with the allied anuyj for tho occupation of this douu- 
nant position would vender all further rc'siHlauco iinpoSxSihle. Now, accord¬ 
ing to nil aoflouiitSjMnoMuhoti was keeping safe hold of his ])rizo and Htrongth- 
eniiig himself thoro. 

lie had maintained Iiis position, Clod only knows at what cost of valour, 
’Wg have related how tho torrc-plcin fell into tho Iiands of tlio allies, and Jiow 
this brilliant success hud dotormiued tho great iittack. Jhit inside tho work, 
fortified and improved with bo much cam during the long days of Hieg<J, tho 
Itussiiuis had thrown up a multiludo of traverses beneath which wore their 
bomb-proof eholtovs, which fornicd all over tho fort so many troiudies oiiwy 
of defence. Tiie salicnt-nngic once occupied, it would be jjociwsary to (jarry 
one by ouo these travonscs behind which wore drmrn uj) wluiL rcinaituid of 
tho Modlin regiment and the 1‘rnga ami Zaimwo baUahnns. Happily Gen¬ 
eral MacMaUou had recalled the 2 ikI, Vinoy's, division. Tlumlca to tluwe 
rcinfoi'coments ho had been enabled to fon^c Iniclc tho enemy, dishidgo them 
from their positions and drive them towards tho gorge of tlio I’odoubt. 

'riiero an engagomoiit laid taken place Jtiorc lorrililo than any tlireughont 
tho day. Driven to I^ay at tl\c extremity of tlio work, the U,viKsiaiw iuu.1, by 
a series of heroic ruslios, attempted to rotnkn the fort, the vtjriliihle i)alljidium 
of their city. Wliil.st MacMalioii hastily ordered up Wiiuj)fon’H brigade, and 
Iho ;iou:ivefl of iliQ guard, In short nil the leservas, the Muscoviie oflieers 
sivcriliced themselves one afiov tho other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. Virst it wag Goncral Llsoiiko with a few nmiuaids of the WavHiiw, 
Briansk and leleU regiments; tJien Oonernl JCrulov witli Jour battalions of 
tho Ladoga icgimontj lastly General Tuverov with the same men lunvly kitl 
on to b.-ittlo. Lisenko wJis naorlallywounded, Krulov dnirgerouHly so, luve- 
vov killed. In tho end tho Malakov gorge was oura. The engiiUHU's begun 
at once to put it in a state of defence: tho oJipitulatioii of tho lilLlo garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of tlie fort, compleleil the viotory. A 
supremo effort made a litfclo later by General do MuiTinau willi tho A/oV and 
Odessa TCgimcnts oirly Bcrvwl to demouKtrate the iHJwerkissucay of our (iiic- 
niiea to wrest the magnificent prize from us, 

And maguificGnt it certainly waa. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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cai tiiclgcs, ihfty ciicd. Let someone lead us a^ain to battle ” But jipirlv 
all thcu- ofRoors wore oiilmr dead or in the amblncee ancf ^ 
soarcoly troubled to answer them. Not that they mre indXS o so 
ci'UBliing a defeat, but after such desperate fighting an immense weariness 

nliw baying done all they could to avert their fate they 

now submiUcd to it impassively. ^ 

Towards four oVdoek Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of con¬ 
fusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
Cl (issed UiQ roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
light, _ lor a long time he surveyed die ICarabelnaia, as if to gauge the 
(leronsivo fltrength of tho faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Mulakoy, ho lately the pnde of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
the aiill hot inng which killed one of his olBcers at his side, nor the time 
wliKih nrcHSGcl availed to cut short this searching examination. 

At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable, he decided on con- 
flununating tho sacrilice. The inoniont seemed to him a favourable one, for 
two roa-s'cns: tho success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safogiuii'dod central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
imnsj whoreaa tho oxtromo weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remiuiidcr of tho day and tho ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 
without further olfonsivo action. The Russian commander-in-obief there¬ 
fore resolved to evucuato Solyislopol and to make all his troops cross over 
to the northern bank. Tho idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to socuro tho immediate execution of his orders. 

At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pdlissier had learnt of 
MacMalioiva signal success, and tins great advantage, somewhat counterbal¬ 
anced it is true by tho clicolcs received in other engagements, filled all hearts 
with hojic. Novcrtholoss, by reason of this multitude of engagements, victory 
aiipcai’od to bo, though probable, still uncertain. Would MacMahon be able 
to iiinintaiu lii.s position at the Malakov? Might not some exploding mme 
cluuigc thci triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Russians 
defend thomsolvea from behind their second enceinte, in their streets, in their 
liouHGS oven? And would not the battle of September 8 have a yot more 
bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these questions, and faces 
that had begun to brighten grew troubled. 

Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day, General Mar- 
tiinproy turning liis glasses towards tho town thought he detected an unac¬ 
customed movciuont on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses were 
pa.s.sed from baud to hand and, despite the first shades of evening, long pro¬ 
cessions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly seen wend¬ 
ing their way towards the northern Rmk. Tlio bridge gave under the weight, 
and sliakcn by a liigli wind swayed beneath the swell which from time to time 
submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance the march 
continued, whilst ferry-boats filled with people crossed to the northern bank, 
and then rctuniGd empty to fetch other passengers. The rapidly falling 
darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators felt no doubt that 
they were watcliing the retreat of the Russians. 

They had not all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gort¬ 
chakov bothouglit himaolf of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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dcitachmeals of gappcra and iniiriixsa wore left l)ohiiul, not to give battle to 
an already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust tluj city it was no longer 
possible to defend. As night fell the work of tIoviisUition was bt'gun. Pow- 
cler-rnagaZ/inGS were blown up. The eaniioii and Hieg(i train.'j that could not, 
be removed were sunk in tlm Ixiy. All tlmt roiuainod of the North H(ai s{iua- 
(Iron wusBunk; even the/^fHpress il/ftricwjw not Hpaied, tliat HpltnuUd yoswl 
which was commaiulcd by the gloriouM Nahkiinov iit th(5 buttle of Sinope, 
Only the war fiteanJor.s wore saved and take/i aeros.s tr> the northm-Ji l«mk. 
The blowing uj) of the Paul battery coinpkded bho work of deMtruciion, 
When all was finished the great l)ri(lgo wna broken up. Then the (;x(‘cutors 
of those siWftgG ordeva departed ia beats hu' the furtlver Mhero. Witlv tlunn 
went tlic generals who up to that moment luul reinaiiied at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this luiinber was Count ()sb!ii-Sn(5ken, govi'nior of iho 

town, who was one of thy la.st to lo.ave, 
as a cautaiii iibnndons ids burning ship 
only when all the hands have left. 

The oxi)lo.Hi()nH of tlmt t(U'rii)lo 
night hud k(5i>t the nlli(*M on the ak'rfc 
in llioir camp, and luul triuiiipliml ov(»v 
thoir iminonse fatigue. At daybreak 
on the Dlh of September, Seljanlopoi, 
already iieurl.y dcHerteil, ap[)(;ar(!(l to 
ilioiu uH an immonH(\ luaii) of ruiuB 
from wlimh sliot up tongues of (liiiiici 
kindled by Urn iiuaaidiara^s. Ji'ov u 
long time l‘'ren(di and Koglinh eoaUnu- 
plated witli a mi.xturo of jov and hor¬ 
ror tUoso vuiiw which altesleu fciu*. great- 
imss of their triiunpli and also the 
tenacity of their niuujik.s. Hoyond the 
roudsUaul, on the nortluM'iy hiughta, 
upiMiared iliollUH.sian.s, vaiuiiUHlietl but 
Htill menacing. 

On the morrow, September lOth, I8r)r)-—after 882 daya of siege, three 
set batUos, and three asaaiilts more bloody even tluni the battle.s - • Pelissier, 
as marshal of Pmneo, in the name of the emperor, [)lanted liis country's flag 
among the smoking ruins.o 

With the fall of Bebustopol the war waa praetlcally at an end. ]h)HUlilie8 
continued for Homo time longer, but neither aide won any materialadviinlago. 
The allies were not in completo accord on the ({ih^hUoh of the eontimianee of 
the war, ICnglaml being inclined to pii.sh matters to a comijlete overthrow of 
Russia, while Franco was ready to talk about terms of piauje. Lord PidmoiH- 
ton hhnsoK was a slrcnuons op])ononl of j)quco, and declared lliat lluHsia had 
not been yiillioiently humbled. At this jiinetum Prince A. M. (lortchakov, tlio 
lliissiaii ambassador at Vienna, taking udvauUigt'. of Ui(i divided couiuuIh of 
the allies, urged Austria to act as ponconiakcr. Tlio emperor I'kaiiciN ./e.seph 
thoroupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an ace.optiuuse of iluj four 
cDiulitions on wliicli 'Turkey was prcp«n)d to make peace, buckitig tluHicun- 
munication with an ini])Iicd threat of war in cfi.sc of denial. On damiavy 
IGtli, 1850, the CKar, much ugaiuat hia will, sigiiUiod his acceptance of Auh- 
triau intervention. The prcliininaries of poac(i wore signed (jji lAibi’uary Isfc 
and on the 25tli of iho same month rcj)resentative.s of the great powers 
assembled at Paris to settle the details of lire poiiee. Negotiations proceeded 
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[br ovoi' a monili, Ei'anco and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
ii^ion Uio inaxiniuni of Russian cessions. 

Tlio 'LVoaly of Baris, as signed March 30th, 1856, was an important 
doouinoiit ill its bearings on international affairs. It provided that Russia 
should roHtoro to Turkey tho town and citadel of Kars as well as the other 
parts of Lho Ottoman Lorrilory of which the Russian troops were in possession. 
Turkey should restore to Iho ompoi-or various towns and ports, including 
Sobaslouol and Balaklava, tlion ocoupied by the allied troops, The neutrality 
of tlio lilaok Hea was to bo rooognised, it being stipulated that no military- 
jmu'itinio arROiials should bo cstablishod or niwnttuiicd on its coasts. It was 
porinittod, liowovor, that oach of tlio high contracting parties should be 
allowed to inaiufcaiii in tho Black Sea six steam vessels of 800 tons and four 
.steam or sidling vossols of 200 tons. All ships of war of foreign powers were 
nroldbitocl onbranco to tho Straits of tho Daidonelles and of tho Bosphorus. 
Thu Diuiubo was dooliirod froo for comincrciol navigation, and in order more 
fully to Koouro siuili freedom Russia consented to the "rectification’' of its 
fiontior in Bossanibia; tho tonitory coded byRusaa being annexed to the 
in-iiKiipality oC Moldavia, under tho suzerainty of tlio Sublime Porte. 
\v'allaulua mid Sorvia woro also to continue subject to the Porte. 

SkriiioJ/ noinls out that Russia " drew her pon as soon as an opportimiby 
proHUutod itself” Ihrmigli tho clause having to do with tho Black Soa 
uuutriiUty, and that tho "astutenosa of Russian diplomacy scored a decided 
nuouuaH against England iu soouriug tho assertion of wticlcs which bjutea 
tho Hoono of naval warfare.” Yet these articles did no more than to abolish 
nrivatooring, oiihuvo the salbty of goods under a neutral flag, and of neulrm 
mmds uuclor the unomy’s Hag; and to doolaro that a blockade m order to he 
binding must bo olfootivo.O’ 


AMELIOKATION in the condition of TUS SOLDIEB 

On Uin 2 f,lli of AuRiml, iS50 the emperor Alcxanto^ 
on Ilia head, in tho oalhcdml of the 
crown mill recnivod tho snorainciit of nnointing 

wieriHl (lav of tiio coronation was one of rejoicing and hitliei to unpiececieiitea 
tomvH mid loft the most joyful rcmembmiice m the heoi-ts of 

Wlioiflio had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor Alex- 
luid^ li iininediately set about the preparation of those great administrative 
full of humanity and justice, which made his reign 

* .a .-KSS 

hifl attention to tlio improvement of the coiidition of the Bolte 

'“'Ztlie nroBcrvor of order m S 

dofondcr of tlic country in times of wM, the soldier ly by finding beside 

E'iss — 
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boliavionr. Yet in provioua times men were frcquoutly niiulo aoldior.s by 
of pnnifihmoni for some erimo instead ot bein^ l)[iniRh('(l to tho sc'ttle- 
jneiits: fugitives, vaga])on(ls, horse alealera, tluevc'H, fiwiiidku'H, and such 
vicious persona found a jdaco in the ranlts of the army. 

The emperor Alcxamlcr II put an end to this Hhainofiil state of thinga: 
by tlio iinpoi’ial inanifeslo of 1860 tho enrolment of soldiers as a punlHhiu(>ut 
for crimes and offences, an abuse which had ivUainccl vast dhnensi(u\H, was 

abalisliodaiul it^plared l)y other forms 
of pmushment. Jhit tho ezar’s oliief 
cam was to bring to fuUilnumt lus 
moat sacred idea, one whieh lu'. oher- 
island day and night: to giv(; lilx'riy to 
the iMuiHaiils who wore depeiuhmt as 
RorfH upon the laudowneraj to /ibolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
gicivt iuhv\inisU'ativo refoiiuH accom- 
phsliftd during tho r('ign of tho (mu- 
peror Alexander ll, the liberation of 
ihfi peasants oe(nii)ieH incontestably 
tho first place audwn'ved as tluj cliiid' 
found;iliou for all tho refoi'jiis that fol¬ 
lowed. All further clmiiges wm’o di- 
reoUy or indirectly called forth by tluj 
ul)olitioii of thelaw of sorfdoiii. 'This 
glorious aocomplishmeut wliicili gave 
noAV life to lluHsia, whudi bri'iitlied a 
now soul into tho millions of ituHsiaii 
peasantry, was llui most importimt of 
all tho groat {h^eds of tho emperor Al- 
oxaiidevll, and the brightosl jewel iii 
the crown of his glory. 


TIIW MMAN(;t}*A'J'ION OK TUM HMltl'tf 
(IHOl A.l>.) 
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of Uiep().siUoii()f the [HMisiintMcrf.sand 
their gradual preservation against tho arbitrariness of tho hinilownem’ 
authority. lint all tluisc lionofhiont inoaBin'cs were inHiidiuicnt for the aboli¬ 
tion of tho fiimly establlslied order; they only limited th(', rights of soildom, 
put a certain rc.straint upon it, but did not aljolksh tlio right of the i)o,s.se.s.slon 
of serfs The glory of the comidetc emancipation of tho poasjuils fi’om tho 
dcpcudoiicy of serfdom, the great and difUcull iuiUaUvo of the e.ntlve abolition 
of tho law of serfdom in Kussia belongs wholly to the emperor Alexander II. 

The question of tho abolition of tlio law of .serfdom eon.stituted tlu^ (ihief 
care of tlio emperor Alexander II during tlie firat yiutra of his ivign; all (ho 
course of tho work in connocUon with tho mutter of tlie peasants h'-stifii'd 
to ivhat iirinnos.s of will, Iminovablo convicUous and pcrsisleuoy wore brought 


already felt all tho (wils of the 
law of serfdom ami had not unfre- 
qiioutly aimed, if not direetlp at its 
alioUtion, at hswt at the muelloj'atiou 
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Tho r,ini)Oim Kpoko mn,ny timoa in public on the peasant question duriiiR 
t o timo whoii tlio measure was undei- discussion. The sovereign's speeohef 
all (limhiyud lu.s fum. inflexible mlonUon of bringing tho workEe hS coL 
ceivod to 11 suoco,ssrn! termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
lal)()miim foi tho pensanlry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponentg 
111 ohoolc, and iliUiH liad an cuonnoua influence both on public opinion and 
on tho (ioiu’KO of local and general woi-k in the matter of peasant reforms 

J ho Holution of tho peasant question, which was of such vital importance 
to ItiiHsia, pirsonted many difficulties. Of course it woidd have been far 
oaaior to nuistor the problem if the cmtxjror had desired to solve it as it had 
alroady boon solved m sorao kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants 
liad b(’oii at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
pi'aKants had only been declared individually free, the land remained the 
property of tho landowner. But sucli was not the will of the emperor Alex- 
an(l(;r 11. Ur desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far as 
I)nHsihlo guarded, and also Unit the emancipated peasants should be endowed 
with a fixed <[uaiUity of land; not convorled into homeless, landless labourers. 

Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
wuH found foi' its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor's 
I)ro(ioiK'()iv('d iilaim in tho matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
(imioi'id .r. T. UoHtovtsov, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
l)()Uiidl('HHly dovoted aasislant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and taloutcd collaborator in tho person of N. A. Milutin, who warmly took 
up tho oauHO of the emancipation of the peasants and who, after the death 
of lloatovlHOV ill 1800, became the chief dhcctor of all the work upon this 
question. Tho emperor attentively followed the couise of the preparatory 
laboiire on tho poasant reforms and without giving any serious need to the 
•wilofl and (ipposition of the obstinate partisans oi the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and unwaveringly directed these labours to the object marked out. 

IJui of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. 
Rour yoai's passed in tho indispensable prcparatoiy work. The thoughts of 
tho floveroign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have 
boon freiuumtly overvvheltnod with anxieties and fears in regard to the suc- 
cossfiil solution of tho peasant question. But tho czar’s will never weakened, 
iiis love for ids people wag never exhausted, and the great, holy work of 
tho emaneijiatiou of tho rural population oi Russia from the bondage of 
soi’fdom, and tlic organisation of tins population into anew foim of existence 
was at last hrouglit to a successful conclusion. 

On tho 10th of li'ebruary, 1861, in tlic sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Aloxiuidor n, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which 
can never bo forgotten in Russia, was accomplislicd the greatest event in 
tlio destiuios of the lUwsian people: the emperer Alexander II, after haying 
fervently iiraycil in solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of tho right of serfdom over the peasants living on tho land ords estates 
and for granting to tliese peasants die rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through tho iiiitiativo and persistent efforts of tlieh czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of fiericlom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly ;^ree centunea. 
They obtained ilioii- fi-ccdom and together with it the possibility of enjoy¬ 
ing tho fruits of their freo labour, that is, of working for themselves, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing theraselveg and their actions 
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flccordmg to thoir own will and disccrnnioiil. Froocloni wji-s glvon io ilio 
Russian peasant by the emperor Alcxiunlor JI himself; it was not giv(Mi und(!r 
him, but by him; ho iierMoniilly inaiutiiinecl lh(^ rigiit of his [jcople lo fiv(>- 
cloin, perfionally broke the chains of serfdom; the iiiitiativi' of ibis givat work, 
its ilirccLinii and its exeimtiou boloii^^ wliolly to the eniiieror. W(‘ r(‘])i'at, 
tliG laws of serhiom crimibhul away at his royal woril alone. 'L'og{‘tli(‘r wifh 
tlio imperial manif(\sio of tlie tOth of h'oliruury, 1801, w(5r(i promulgaUal^ in 
both capitals and afteiwards tlmaigUoub all llussia, kiwafor (-lu5 organic,aj-ion 
of the liberated puiiHants int^ the social onha*, entitk'd “(leiK'ial regulations 
coneerniiig the [leasauta issuing from the depinideiKM* of wirfiloin.'^ Llpoii llui 
basis of these laws and in [Mirtimilar by virtiu} of Uu* n'forius thatfollow(‘d, IIks 
lilieratccl peasants were thus grant(|d personal, social, and individual rights 
which placed thcni almost on a footing of <*(iuahty with the other cliissits of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Ri(/his (hauled lo the J'easanh 

In conferring upon Mie liboiuted i)easnnlH the individual rigids, common lo 
all oitiwns of tlie empir(i, the czar was solicitous for the esiahlishna'id' of laws 
actually conducive to the security and amelioration of their comlition, indis¬ 
solubly bound ni) as it had Ikjou with tlie use and enjoyment of (he, lanit. 
With tliiH object in view it was established (hat the peasant nIiouIiI liavi^ a 
sluirc ill the porpotual enjoyment of tlie farm setlleineids and araljl(‘ land, 
in accordance with the <maliti(;.s of Urn laud of each localily ami with local 
requirements, but as the pea-sjuds hud not nieuns to give the landowner 
at oiuio all the value duo for their share of tlie land, and on the other hand 
as the pro.sj)cot of receiving the sum ulloth'd, in small imiportions dni'ing a 
pcriotl of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowiuu', 
die stale tucilc upon. itsotC the ofllee. o( iute.riucsUavy betwoeu Llu‘ laudowuevK 
and tlie libaralc<l [H'astmls ami jiaid the landowner in ledeoinabld paper 
all the sums due to liim and inscrilxid them u.s long term debts agaiimt (lie 
peasants, who were under the oljUgation of paying them off by yearly iustal- 
nienls. 

l\)gather with tlio rcsoryatioii of individual and properly I'lglits to the 
omaneipiilo.dpeuHauls. aspecial peasantgovo.nuueutwas(‘stablislual for tluMu. 
The iieiisaiiLH ri'ceived the right of disj)o.sing imlepemlontly of tluiir iigricnl- 
tiiral and public work, and of <5h()o.siiig from amongst tliem.selve.s tlm ivisi'sl, 
and most veUablo \)ersom for comluctiug their atfuivs under the direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the llnssian iieasiinlM nmiiy aimieiiL 
customs and rulo.s are pn'served which arc aslcemwl uml observ'd n.s sacred, 
being the product of the experieiuz*. uC their fovefalhevs, the, iMniierov grunted 
them also their own (Hstrict peasant trilmnul.s which ilecide upon [mrely 
local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience and tradili^ms of 
these coiuiuunilies. 

Tlio imperial maniresto was, as has alrea<ly lieoii .said, sigin'd on the lOtli 
of Febrimry, 1801, but it was universally jmiclaiined only on the fitli of March 
of the, same year; the, news of iUe. euuuicipatiou evoked an indesc/vibablo 
catliusuLsni, a touching gratitude in the jicoplc towards tlanr lilioral fir tlirougli- 
oid the ^y]lolc length of the llussiaii laud, begiiming with the caiiital and liii- 
ishiug with the last poor little hamlot/^ 

Ilaving thus summarised tlio results achieved by this nunaihablc. iiiiuii- 
festo, we give below a literal translation of the full Uixl of llio doimmeiit 
itself.® 
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Text of ike Imperial Prodamalion 

Maaifoato of the Emancipation of the Serfs: 
By tlic Grace of God 
Wp, Alexander the Second, 
li^npcror and Autocrat 
Of All the Russiaa, 

King of Poland, Gmnd Duke of Finland, 
ot cjclora, ct csetera, et cietcra, 

Mak(‘ known to all Our faithful subjects. 


Having boon oallcd by God’s Providcuee and the sacred law of succession 
Lo tlio (rhi’ono of our foi'ofatJicrs and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
u’iUi till's calling vowd to comprehend in 
Our royal love and caro nil Our faithful 
Buhjrcts of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
Ike d('f(‘uee of tlio fatherland to the mod¬ 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who Borves in the highest ser¬ 
vice of the stalo lo Jnm who draws tbo 
fiUTOW ovc'i' tlie field with the plough. 

Upon ('xaniiniiig into tlm position of 
lh('various callings anil conditions of tlic 
sLatii Htraedn'O, Wo have observed that 
ihe IcgiHlatiou of the stale, while organis¬ 
ing actively and well tlio higher and inid- 
cllc ohiHscs by detonnining their duties, . 

righCs and priyitcgos, iias not attained to ■ ' 

an ('ijiial activity in regard to tlic people 
bound to the so’il and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custom, are liorcdiUvrily settled under 
iho authority of tho landowners, upon 
w'hom at iho saiuo time the obligation lies 
to ju’ovido for their welfare. The rights 
of tlio laiidovvnors have boon until now 
oxli'iisive and not dofincil with nny^oxac- 
Litudo by the law, tho place of which has 
boon lakoii instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of tho landowner. In 
tho most favourable cases there have pro¬ 
ceeded from this siato of things kind, pa¬ 
triarchal relations of sinccj-e and true 
guardianship and benoRcence on the part 
of the landlord, and good tempered we- 
dienco on tho pari of the peasant. But 
vith tho increasing complexity of manners . rgggening of direct 

and cusUims, with the increasing of 

intorcourse botwcon the g-go^igVho only seek their own 

the landowner’s rights into the j „ i^alheen opened for 

l)rofit, these good relations liave weakened, md a pm ma 
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an arbitrnriiiefig which is ])ur(lonJ5oinc to the penmnta and iinfavoiiniblo to 
their welfare, and Lo which th(5 poasauta have responded by insensibility to 
iinproveineiit in their own existence. 

These matters wei'o obscuwctl also by Our cy(U’ to be reniemlxived prede¬ 
cessors and they took measures lo effect a olmnpo for the bidter in the position 
of the peasants; but tJiose ]ucasure.s were imUicisivo. In many (iuses they 
depended mi the co-opcrai.ion of the laiidovvnerH; in oliun-H Lh(;y eonceriied 
only particular localities and wore instituted to me(;t sjiee.itd recpiirt'inents 
or else as experinicnts. Thus tl«^ oiuporor Alexamhu’ 1 issiu'd ii nipulaiion 
concerning the fromlom of agvicultnrialH, iiml Ouv docxniw'.d piivenb Niehohvs 
I, wlio rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of t)easantH. Tii th(^ 
western govcnunenls inventory rule.s have dehiKsd th(5 distribution of the 
peasautK by the land mid tlnur oldigntiona,^ But the regulations (ionee.rning 
the freocloiTL of agiieulturists and the uhligations of peasants have Ix’cm curried 
out only to a very limited exUmt. 

Thus, Wo have heoome convin(5e<l that the amelioration of Llui c.onditlon 
of tlie serfs or ptioplo bound to th(5 soil, is for us a testament of Ouv prede¬ 
cessors ami a lot ai)i)()inlO(l Lo ll.s, through llie coursi? of eirciiinHlanci's, by 
the hand of ProvidoiUKi. 

Wo have entered upon this work liy an act Hlnaving Oiir ('onIid(‘nc(' in the 
Russian nobility, Our conlidomto in their devotion to tli(5 throni^, whi(!li has 
iiceu proved by great trials, and in their rcsadincss to mak(! large saeritiet^H 
for the good of the oounivy. Wc left the nobility, iit its own vesjiou- 

siblfl for the lunv legislation in behalf of the ])eiusiuiti‘y. It IJuih beeiiiiK^ the 
duty of the nohhjs lo iiniit their rights over Ukj peasants and to lak(‘ iij) the 
ditficultioH of tho r(d<n‘maUou; and thw involv(5d a sm'ridee of tludr own 
inUnostfl. But Our eonrakmco has I)eon jusl.ilietl. Tn th(^ gov(‘i‘nnient eom- 
niittces, iiivosted with the coiilhlonce of tho nobility of oath govermiumt, 
tho nobility has voluntarily renouncjul its rights ov<‘j‘ the pm-N(»nH of the. st'rfs. 
In those conimitloes when the neuessary information had b(‘iui eolkeUsl, 
pi'opOKsilions woro drawn uj> for the now code n^gulaling Iht^ eomlilaons of i)(a'- 
fions bound to the soil, and their relations to tho laudownerR. 

Those propoflitioiiH, winch, as might have been expeeled from ih(i nature 
of tho inattor, wc're ven-y various, liavo boon (compared, brought into harmony, 
aiTaiiged in a regular form, amendtJd and completed jn the Jiigher (aanniission 
appointed for this niatter; and the new projxwitiouH thus ennatltuled in thii 
interests of Imidowner.M, ijcasiiuts, ami menials have bt'en exainlm'd in tho 
council of .statu. 

Culling upon God to assi.st \is, We have decided to bring this work to iU 
uccompliHliiiieiit. 

In virtue of the new regulations, the hiuIh ivill receive at tlui proper time 
Iho full rights of fi'(*e vlllngm’s. 

The laiidowiuu's while pre.siTving the rights of [iroiKudy over all tlii^ land 
belonging to tlieni, will leave tho peiusaiils, in return for the dui's ('.stabliHhed, 
in [icrpetual enjoynient of tlioirfiiviri.settlements; Moriiover, in oidm- to ensui'e 
i\\(i .security of their exisUmeo and the fullilmeiit of Ilnur obligalions bfloro the 
Govcrmneiit, the quantity of lu'nble laud uiwl other necesHiuh's allotted will 
be didcrmiiied by regulation. 

I'lius profiting by a shave of ihe land, the pi'asiuits are in vetuni obliged 
to piiy in to the landowner certain dues detormiiied ))y the regiiiationn. fn 
tills ooiidiUon which is transitory the peasants anr donominab'd as Ituniio- 
rarily bound to work for tho laiuflorclH. 

Together with thi.s they are given the right lo buy their farm seltlomcnl.s. 



tee czae liberator 

and with the consent of the landlorHq tliov «nn ■ 

laud and oilier appendages, lUlotled for their npri?7^^^ property the arable 

acduisitious of cJriain c&toS 

from any^ obligations to the laudowm"e 

the position of free peasant-proprietors P^^^clia^ecl and enter into 

"rsini 

lialiou and exemption from taxes. \ 

TIk'ho arc tlio chief principles by which are it 
detorininod the future organisation of the peas- \ 
iml'H mid the menials. They indicate in detail / 
the rights granted to the pensants and menials kj 
and the duties laid upon them in respect to the -s /!/ ii 

govermnent and tlio landlords. \ \\ C? 

Although these regulations, general, local and ij| t 

Hpeeia(,a.s well as Hupplcinontaiy iniles for certain m 

particular loealiticH, for tho o.9tatcs of small landed /(’ 

iropriotors, and for pensivnts working in tlieir 
.aiullords' mamifaetoiios are as far as possible 19®B 

adatited to tlio economic requirements, yet in /il/llWWu "’'UmEv 
orthu’ to pmsorvo Uio usual order. Wo lca7c to the I WIg 1. ' 
landlords tlio option of making a voluntary agree- "'inwlf 

incut with the iicasants regarding land and clues. ‘ HI) ^ jjlifflfl 

As tho now systoni, on account of the inevi- fJ/L i' i ■fMWy t 

table inultitudo of changes it involves, cannot be IfLi ■>'’ iIiImmIIx 

at 01100 introduced, but requires thne for adjust- [.Eo' \ jlnrilgf i 
incnlj tlieroforc in order to avoid disturbance in 
iniblic and private alTairs, tho order existing until 
iiow shall bo preserved for two yeni-s, when, after W' 

tho coinploiion of the necessary jjrepnrations, the 
now laws sliall go into force. 

h'or tho lawful attainment of Lhb, Wo have 
couHulorcd it well to command that: ^ wouak or kauohatka 


L. In every government a govermnent coun¬ 
cil on peasant affairs shall bo opened, having the supreme direction of the 
affairs of tho jioasant socioties installed on the landowners’ territories. 

2. Avbitors of peace arc to bo nominated in tho districts, and district assem- 
lilio.s fornicd from thorn in order to investigate on the spot into any misunder- 
HlamUngs and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the regulations. 

3. Jio.sidoa ilii.s, communal councils ai*e to be established on the land- 
owners’ cfitatos, in order that, while leaving the village communities in their 
j)ix!Hont formation, Volost ‘ councils should be opened in tlie principal villages, 
uniting tho smaller village ocamnunitics under one Volost administration. 

4. A charter shall bo diwn up in each villt^ specifying, on the basis of 
the local regulations, the quantity of land appointed for the perpetual enjoy- 
niont of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 

5. Those cliartcra shall be executive, and brought into operation within 
a sj)aco of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 

6. Until the expiration of this tciin, tho peasants and menials are to remain 


[' A diHtrict contaiulng sevoral vlllcgos.] 
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in their previous comlition of subjoctiou to the lainllurdH tvml indispuUibly to 
fulfil tkiiv foi'mor obligations. 

7. The laudowiKM’s are to aco Hint order ih nmuiiaiimd on their osUUos, 
ami preserve tiio riglit of the disjMnisulioii of justice until tluj formation ami 
opening of the Volost trUnmals. 

Ill coiitcinplating the iiu'vitablo diflicultiea of Clio ri'fonii, We lirst of all 
lay Our trust in God’s moat gracioua IVovidcnce, which pi'oL('e,t.s llusMia. 

After this We rely on the valisnit wal of the Ttououniblo body of the 
Nobility, to wlioni We cannot bub leatify tlio gratitude it lius (‘arm'd from 
Us ami from tlio whoki country for its (liainU*rostc*d ludion in the realisation 
of Our prccoiicoivc(l jilana. will not forget that it has voUuUanly, 

incited only by rcspocit for the dignity of iniin and Ohristian lov(^ foi’ its neigh¬ 
bour, I'cuounccd Horfdom and laid the foundation of tiui lU'W agricultural 
future of the poasaikt. Wo bolkwo iim|uo.stioiiingly that it will (^onliums its 
good work by onsuring the orderly acoompliahnuml of llm mw regulations, 
in the spirit of peace and bonevokinco; and that each lamlowiuu' will (jom- 
plete, within tlio limits of hi.s own estate, tin? gnait (sivic? iuov(‘ment (jf th(‘ 
whole bocly, by organising the oxisl(‘n(5e of tlu? peasaiils H(5tll(!d oil his lands, 
and that of Ills doniuatie servanta, upon condiUonH advantagoous to both 
sides, thus sotting the rural population a good (‘xumple, ami ciicouragiug it 
in the oxaot and ooiisoicntioua fulfilnieut of the .state regulution.s, 

The examples that We have in view of the gcmeroiis Holicitude of the land¬ 
lords for the wolfare of th(' peasaiiLs, and the gratitude of the jicasants for the 
boiioficent solioitiido of the lamlUmls, confirm in Us the liope Ihnt mutual, 
HponUuiGOUS ivgvccmeut will koIvo. the groaU'V munber of ddlieullu's; dilll- 
cultios which are inevitable in the adaptation of geiu'i'al rulcH to the divt'i'sily 
of coiiditiona oxisbnit in separate OHtates; und that by this mi'ans the transi¬ 
tion from the old order to Urn new will be facilitated, and thivt for the futuvi', 
luutiml coiilidonco, good uudovslnndijig and imauimoLis Htriving for the coin- 
inoii welfare will be consolidat('-<l. 

l*'oi’ the more convenu'nt accomplishment of tlioseugrci'im'uls Imlwi't'u Llio 
landlords ami poaNauts,_ by which (ho latter will aiupinv' property, togi'llu'i' 
with tlio farms and agricultural appon(liig<'H, ns.sistanee will also Ik' aH'ordod 
by the govormmmt, on the basis of .spccnul rul(*.s, by the payment of loans, 
ami the transfer of debts lying on the (‘sLabis. 

We roly upon die good wmse of Our people. When the government's idea 
of the abolition of fiorhlom Imcamo spreiui amongst the pt'usanls who wens 
unprepared for it, it aroiiKod partial misumk'rslamliiigs. iS(jme thought of 
liberty and forgot all about obligations, lint the mass of the [it'ople did not 
waver in the conviction, that by nnturul iviisoning, a soeiety that freely 
enioyed benefits must mutually minister to the wolfai'fi of soeh-ty by I lie 
fulfilmfint of certaiu obligutiouH, and that in accurdauce with tlu' tJUvistuiu law, 
Gvmj soul iiiust bo subject unto the hUjher pomrs (Hem. xiii, I), must randcr 
therefore to all Ihcir dues, and (’.specially to whom are due Irihulc, custoni, fenr, 
honour (v. 7); that the lawfully aetpuved riglils of Iho landowners eannoL bt^ 
taken from them without fitting recompense for tlwjir voluntary concession; 
and that it would be opposed to all jmsticc to avail one.s(jll' of the land belong¬ 
ing to the landlord without n'lidcring certain obligations in ix'tnrn for if,. 

A-iid now Wfi hopefully expect that tho serfs, in view of the i\m future 
opening for thorn, will imdor.sUind and gnitofully itjceive the gu'ut sacwlfict; 
made by tho honourablo nobility for the improvement of their comlition. 

They will undomtancl, that having received a firmer foumlatioii of pr()p(n‘ty 
and grcatcir freedom in the dispojjitiou of their ugricultiiral liibours, they have 
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booomo bound, before society and themselves, to complete the beneficence of 
the now law by a faitliful, well-mtentioned and diligent use of the rights con¬ 
ferred by it upon them. Phe most beneficent law cannot make people happy 
aii(l prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
lunlor the protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
mcroaseil otherwise than by unremitting Labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, atvict thrift and an honest, God-fearing life. 

The executors of this now system will see that it is accomplished in an 
oidoily and tianquil nianiior, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not bo drawn off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully oultiyalo the earth, and gather its fruits in order that aftenvards 
froin wcll-Iilled granaries tlie seed may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
ilioir porpctuid enjoyment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 
property. 

vSigii yoursolvOiS willi the sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for Ills blessing on your free labour, on your homes and on the 
publio welfare. 

Givf'ii in St. Petersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one from tlie birth of Christ, and 
tho bovontli of Our reign. 

AlEXANDETt./ 


EFFECTS OP THE NEW CONDITIONS 

Lot U3 11017 turn our attention to tho epoch in which the ukase of 
omanoipation was publishocl. As regards tho effect of tho new decree on 
tho minds of tlio population, it was soon evident that the educated classes, 
i 7 hoH 0 share in tho work of reform had been burdened with sacrifioos, ex- 
prosaod thoir joy and satisfaction much more readily than the peasant olassee 
whom it inunodiatoly ooncornod. Tho robellioiis and discontented sootion 
of tho Ku.ssiau nobility was and remained decidedly in the minority; more 
ospooiiilly undor tho first impression of die groat and decided step that had 
1)0011 taken, no ono darod to show disnuproval. Publio opinion had declared 
itsolf so cojnplotoly in agreomont witn tho government that no one could 
vonturo on opposition. On tho contrary, among the nohility and officials the 
numbor of thoso who oxcooclod tho demands of the government was by no 
nioaiiH iiiHignilicaiit. Those could not disguise their annoyance that their 
wishoM in regard to tho gratuitous transforenco of the lands possessed by the 
community had romainod unnoticed. Although not distinctly audible until 
a Inter period, tlii).so voices wore influential because they could count upon 
tho sympathicH of tho liberated section of tho population. Moreover, n great 
})art of tho nobility, at that time, rooltonod upon a rich compensation for the 
saorilioo they had inndo 5 they hoped to be able to excite publio opinion m 
favour of Iho proposed demand for tho establishment of a constitution, and 
witli its liolp to reach tho dosired goal. Thus the disaffected feelings of the 
hitherto govorning olassoa wore veiled, and held in check, by hopes tor the 
futnro. At tho most a small band of stubborn adliei-ents to the system ol 
Nicholas grurnblod at tho libomlism come into fashion. They could not 
dLsguiao thoir annoyance at tho loss of thoir revenues and used every ettort 
to regain Llioir roaotioimry influenco in tho court oirclos. . 

'JTio Bussian peasant toolr tho important tidmgs of ihe loosening ot his 
fottors in profound silonco, and allowed some tirao to elapse before lie made 
up luH mind wliat position to assume m regard to the change. Un the one 
II. w.—vofi, xvir. 2q 
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hfltid tlm liabil, of soi’fclom vrm too old iind too duoply roiiLud Lo bo iiiiiiicdi. 
aloly cast iiaido; ou Lho other tho pooplo’H attoiitioii was t()(j tiajjtjvly divooLod 
towards tho stiU ponding oconomio arrangoinonta with Llio propriotorH for tbo 
publioatLon of bho nkaso of oinancipation—to inako any i\ninodiato visiblo 
impression. Tho olfoot of tho omaucipation proohunatum waa foil most 
strongly and most cloarly in tho two oapitals of the ompiro; lioro thousands 
of Koris woro living aa tradosmon, Hocond-haud <loal(n'.H, artiHans, (lrivi’i\s, 
servants, c^c., who had boon obliged to buy with high ol)ro(j-payin(']Us (-bo 
right to follow what was most profitable to thorn, aiul who woro always in 
clangor of being rouallod by tho will of thoiv iiiastorH, and ({oinpoUcul to rotiivn 
to tho old dopoiidont position. I’or tho.so, the advaiitagOH of tlio nowly 
Gstablisliod arrangonioiit of tbingfl woro very apparent: they ouuld onjoy tlio 
fruits iniinodiatoly; tho omancipation law fixed Lho duration of I,heir dopoii- 
donco to two yoars only, and fixed an insignificant ohroc l-ax for this transition 
poriod. It IS natural Uiat from blicao towu-.sorfH should ooino tho livst 
expressions of tliankfulnoss and joy; tho first ovations l,o tho czar-1 iboralor. 
Eut ovon hove tho weak foiniaiuo oUaraotor of Mio Slav race did not bolio 
itsoIC; thoir spooohcja wore not, striotly .speaking, nusslonalo oulpourings. 
Tho Totorabvng dosoriptiona of tliOHO uiemonUmH lobruavy days tell most 
oharaotorisbioally of drunkon bands of boarded eab-diivei'K jiud tirtisans wlio, 
rooliug through tho s(.rootH, shoiitod “Volyu.shka, Volyiuihka” (litcindly 
"bloaaod froucVoiu") on thoir way. Really oilboliyo, Jiowovor, was (lie sliout 
of rojoioiug, witli whioh the luassos of tlio people roecived tlio emperor when 
1\Q loft tho wintor-^ialaco, on the lOth of I’ohruary, U> bo }>Yv'sc‘nt at tho pio- 
olamation of tho omanoipatioiMika.so in tho ICaznu eatbedral, and tlio 
rojoioing when later tho addroKsos woro prosontud to tlio kaisor ouiporer 
by the rocoutly liboratod sorfs—tho drivers and lowov-ulass eitizuiiH of the 
two capitals. 

Althcnch Un<^ law liad \>ocn pYochvimed thvengluvv\t the whole empive en 
tho saiiiG day in all tho olnirclio.s, and tho “arbiturs of peaco " had at oiieo 
sfiartod to rogukto Clio ooonomio (piosuoiiH, tho first important immilci.statiiuia 
in tho country did not ooour until two mouths later, in the oiid of i\prjl, 
1861. Thoso woro inanifostations of disHatisfuction and disiijipeinlnu'iit 
which arose oast of tho "Volga, and had as their in'adcpuu'levs tljc goYi'rn« 
moiits of ICazan and Nijni-Novgorod. It is inoro than liki'ly (,hut revolu¬ 
tionary iigital.ovH from tlio higher oduoated oIuhkoh woio lho liiM, to sow tho 
.sood.s of (li.sccmtont, ^iMio pooido were ouiivincod (.bat tbo nsil emaiieijailion- 
nkaao of (ho ozar bad boon iiitorooi)te(l in a fraiidulont niarnuu' l)y Lbo 
nobles and cdUcials; that the will of the cx»vr was Lo hand over lo ihe 
j)Ottsant.s, without ooinponHatioii and without drawbacks, tho land they luul 
hitherto cultivntod. rho.so doctriiioa foil ou soil fully prepari'd, fur lho 
HorviocH rondored to tho masters woro according to llio jtopiil/u’ idea of a 
purely porsoiial nature, and wore no oipiivalorit for the land conceded to the 
oomjiiiuutlos. “ Wo boloug to tho inastors, Imt the huul hulengs to ns," was 
tho poaaanl.s’ crood, so that tho abolition of ptuwnial .sci'viluue nioant l-lio 
samo thing to thorn as tho ostablislunont of IVco proporty. .lu lho Kazan 
district niattor.s soon roaolicd t.bo point of upon revolt, and wlu'u tho 
authorities iniurforod atlompts at rosistanco woro inudo. T'ho diseoulent of 
tho people at ouoo assumed a gouuiuoly national aspect; they greu)K>d 
thoinsolvoH around a now Riigatchov, tho peasant AiiLon 1‘otrov, wlie- as 
if a czar poraooutod by tho Boyars—dovoLod hinisolf ontiroly (o llimn, 
and within a very short time had gathorod around him 10,000 men. 
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Aflor fruitless endeavours to induce tlie deceived people to return to 
obcdionco by fair moans, force of arms had to be used. Several battalions 
led by Count Apraxin marched through the revolting country, took tho 
lingloiidor prisonor, and after Petrov had fallen into their hands and been 
inatiiutly shot, ordor was onco more so established, that in May this short 
onisodo ^Yiis oomplotoly forgotten. The peasants returned to their duty, and 
tliu regulations uf tho " arbiters of peace” were on all sides carried out. 
Ihoughta and hopes ^of oomplcbo freedom were not, however, entirely for- 
gotton; tho Volga region for a long time remained the scene of revoUitionary 
oxpoi'iniontH, that worked up tho people with tho expectation of a long 
awaited "new freedom” and caused thorn to cling to the old idea of /i free 
division of Llio land. Now and thou secretly printed papers, entitled 
jCamhjd i Vol(/d (Land and Freedom) appeared which sought to give a 
rovolutioufiry turn to tho ngrariau question. 

On tho wliolo tho fiottmment of tho agreement of separation between 
poasanta and proprietors was unexpectedly prompt and favourable in its 
ooiirHO. Littlo as it can bo acknowledged that the Russian peasant made 
good uso of his newly-found freedom or that tho influence of this freedom 
was favouriiblo to the^ practical dovolopment of agriculture, still it is a fact 
that tho poaHantry diapliiycd good-will in the agreement of separation, a 
Icoun iipprooiiition of tho subject in hand and considerable docility, while 
tho tusk was honestly appi*oaolicd and justly dealt with by the aroiters of 
poaoo, Tiro execution of tho edict of tho 19th February, 1861, was not 
placed in tho bauds of tho ordinary authorities, but was confided to ofBcials 
(ilioson ad hoo from among tho landowuors, who were granted very extensive 
powoTfl. It was a lucky stroke of decided and fai’-reocbing importance that 
thoao so-ciillod oibitors of poaoo (Mirovuya Posrednili) wero not iucliided 
ill tlio sorvioo of tho state and wore not bound by tho regulations of tho 
huroaucratio hiorarohy. For tho first timo in Russia, men of different 
oooupaLions and social position, onjoying equal rights, stood side by side to 
help tho accomplishment of patriotic work that promised neither titles, 
rank, nor profoimout. Gonorals in command, simple lieutenants, active 
oouiicilloL’s of atato, and titukr couiioillora wore granted leave of absence 
directly tho choioo of their follow-oitizeus and equals foil on them, so that 
thoy might undortako tho division of tho estates of the nobility and tho 
couimunal lands in cortain districts according to the edict and prevail upon 
both ])artios to como to an undorstanding; it was only where this could not 
1)0 8iiti.sfrtotorily brought about that tho strict letter of tho regulations wero 
onforoed and tlio operation of tho higher authorities was requested.A- 


AIIOLITION OP COItrOBAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A,D.) 

The fu'.st reform that followed on the aboUtion of the law of serfdom, 
whi(*li luul l) 0 GU an unsurmountablc obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in tlio pulitical organisation of the state, was tlie abolition of the cruel aad 
shameful eoi'porul puiiislimcnts which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

fii the boginiiiiig of the luigii of Alexander II attention had been directed 
to the fact that corporal pimislunenfc as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the reformiLtioii amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the pp 
sonality of tlio man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed m iiim 

tlie sen.se of his manhood. , , , rv uu 

'i’he cnipeior began by diminishing tlie number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punlahmont; the now poHilioii wliicjh liad l)c‘(5n ftlvoii to the p(‘aHim(,fl 
by tho aboiiliou of acrfdoni, hoou Iwl lo U\o iihuost total HOppM'Hwiou of WM-poral 
punishiuciit for them. 

On tlio :^i)Lh of April, 1H6,‘>, an iinporial ukiiHo followod, by whudi oorporal 
puninhinoiifc wiis ontii'oly aboli.shod as ti piinitivo nioiiJ.m‘ 0 , dotormitied l>y iho 
sonlonoo of tlui iniblio trUmmila. Jly thin moinoruhlo uIciiho, wJiieU Avill 
(ivor I’omain a glorkiua uuniuiuout hi tlio logislatloii of Uiihhui, woro alKsliHUad 
by tho vIU ol tlio o;iiu'-lil)omtoi', Iho hwl tnujoH of slfwory in JliiKsiii,; Lho 
nmning of tho ganiitlot, tho Hpiu*, lho huih, lho cal, lho hraiiding (d lho liuiium 
body, all paaaod away iiiLo otornal oblivion; lho pnniHhinonl of lho rod, U> 
which poraona holonging to lho ohms not oxoinpl from iiorporal pimiahiuont 
had hitliorto booji aiil)jo(ilod, was I'oplaood Ibi* Ihoin by arrosl or (lonfinumunt 
in priaou, and was proaorvud only in Iwo or lliroo (jnsoa and ihon in lho most 
niodorato inoasuro. 


RiorouMH IN Tiii'i wmJi'i'H oi<' jrwTrcM 

Almost aimulianooiialy with lho oHlalillshmoni of iho provimdnl and 
teiTitoriid iiistitiitionH, tlio oiunoror Ab'xniidor If iwogniH(;d il iw iiidispona- 
ablo for lho welfare of his i)«(»pl(5, to mlonn Urn (ixwUng judiehiry aystmu and 
law iirocoedings, to rciuler alt Ids mibjoolH <‘(mal liofois? tho legal aiitlioriti('S, 
and to afford tliorn all the same proUudion ol tho Iribunuls and the law, 

Anciout lluflsiim IrihunulH, m is well known, wen^ fiiv from heiug dislin- 
guishod oither by their uprightnosH or tl»o rapidity of tlioir proeediire. It is 
luirdly jioeesaiiry 1.o remind rondorH that jiisUeo was adniiniHhn'ed in aeond, 
boliind closed doors, Ijosah's which not nieroly oulmders W(‘i'o v(»fiiHe<l lulmiL- 
taiieo to tho (xiurls, but ev<*n tho txnwms iinplicatod and interested in the 
all’air. Such cluuictsvy Hoer<;oy rc-siuled in gnxit hwdc of truth and |uHti(5e in 
tho tribniialH. Taking advantage of the .s(s;rooy of tlu\ proceedings, tho 
judges allowed thoiiisulves to eoinmil every poasibk^ hI>us(‘: they extorted 
monoy from tlic auilnrs, behaved unfairly and against their own^ e.onsr.ienr.es, 
distortetl faets and uftenvnrds clcoided tlie alfair in ueoxn-danee with tbpir own 
views and pleasure, Chat is, as was iiio.st ndvaatageons and eoiivciiiriit to 
Lluun. Another ^iireal dofoct in tho ancient lluasiau Inbiinals was due to the 
fact that tho entire imjcedure was carried on in them fixeluslvi'ly on pa)>er. 
upon tho fonudutiou of uoUis alone; verbal explanations W(‘re not \»ermitLed 
in the tiibunals, 'llii.s cmnplicaled form of written procedure led to litiga¬ 
tions of incredible length; the most trivial lawsuit Hometiini's draggeil on for 
years, requiring cnonnous expemlilurn and ofU'n in tlie end ruining the liLi- 
gnats. In a like inainier, the jiommed, not infmuuontly iimoeeiit peoplii, and 
only suspected of .some crimo or olToiicc, had lolnngiiLsh for yonw in pi'isoii, 
awaiting tho tormination of tbinr ulfairs lioforo the courts. 

The (Miipei'or Alexander II was well aware of all limse dofects and imper¬ 
fections in the aueleut courts of and as a true IVioud nf humanity 

could not reumiu indifferent to such an order of things. He therefore dc.sired 
that there alieukl be established in Kussla a system of justioo that would be 
“speedy, rigbtooUH, merciful, and eiiuitable.*’ The r<?ign of trutli and mercy 
in tho tribunals could bo attained only by a complete rcxn-ganisiition of the 
ancient ti’Ibiuuils, in eon.sO([uoiico of which, i)y coiiimnnd of the c/iiir, mnv legal 
statutoaworo comiioHcd, iiud roooived lho imperial coidirmation towards the 
end of I^ovoiuber, 18t)d. 

Tho ouormoua supoviovity of tho now Ivibnualu over the eld eues wiw at 
once ovideiit. The now courts, carrying on their business in imblie, punished 
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TUB rOLISlI INSUItUECTION OF 1S63 

In of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the emnire 
the cm^icrar Alexander II did not neglect foreign policy, j^lthougli, afc^the 
conoIuHion of the Crimean wni*, the emperor ^ ^ ^ 

hud recognised the necessity of a prolonged 
]) 0 {i(io for Itussla, and therefore continually en- 
dcayoiired to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertlieless in all cases 
whore the iutercste of Russia wore affected, 
lie firmly and calmly declared his requirements, 
and liy inoana of peaceful persuasions main¬ 
tained Iho honour and inter^ of his country. 

Tho Ruppresaion of the Polish rebellion of 
180d is partioularly remarkable in this reject: 

The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
oooupiod Alexander II immediately after his 
accoHsiou to the throne, and he had at once 
cliininatod ine(iualitles of legislation between 
his llussian and Polish subjects: all that was 
gran tod to Russia was granted also to the 
kingdom of Poland, 

All these favours aroused a feeling of grati¬ 
tude in the more moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they were not received 
in the same sjnrit by those Poles wlio dreamed 
of tho re-establiBhmenfc of the ancient Poland 
with its former frontiers, and of giving entire 
solf-govcmmont to tho kingdom by means of 
its separation from Russia, and tlie formation 
of a separate state. These persons looked 
with hostility upon all the actions of the Rus¬ 
sian government and, with the design of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, secretly began to incite tlie people of Poland to revolt. 

In January, 1803, a fresh insurrection burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries were unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated them at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of guns. Being 
desirou.s of again trying mild measures, and in the hope of at last bringing the 
Polos to [Gtisoii, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to all 
wlio laid down their arms by the 13th of May. But the term allotted expired 
without good sense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was appointed 
viceroy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-general of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
a inore decided cliarocier and the suppression of the rebellion was made effec- 
iivo. 
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Meanwhile, when the insuvroetioii waa nlrciuly iilniOHl put down by tlio 
Russiim troops, three great woHtern Kuropoaii ])OvveiH- -J'liipiland, Rraiieo 
and Austria — ox})reHBod their KymiMilliy with tlio Polisli nioveiiKiiit and at 
the Hainc time navo the roloa hopes of assislaiico. Having coueertiul togdher, 
and i)Ging besides supported by Turkoyj Uioso powers Hiniultaiu'Diisly stait tho 
Russian govoriiniejib thimlening cxiieliouH for eonetwsioim to rolantl. Nat¬ 
urally, these pi’ctonsions on Uie part of the powers were olTunsivo t(» UuHsiaii 
national honour. A feeling of profouiiil indignation and wounded dignity 
took i)OSSGSsion of tlio Russian nation, and readiness was expressed to siuu'i- 
/ico everything to tho clcfonco of the fatherland. Vrinco A. M. (lortchakov 
showed himself a worthy champion of Alcxaiidcu’ 11 in the r(‘Hi.stiim;o shown 
to the European powci'S. 

Mcotiag with such decided opiiosition to tlioir interforenco, tiie power.*? 
became convinced that the entire Riussian nation stootl hobind the czar, and 
they wove obliged to withdraw their exaetkius. Tlie final snupression of Ihn 
Polish insui'i’cetion became tiumcoforth a matter of internal poliey. (Join- 
pleto iran(|nillity wa,s restored in Poland in tho year bSlbl. 

PolUnvmg ou these oveuts a series of measures wi\s luidertidcon hauling 
to tho gradual union of Clio kingdom of Poland with Lhu Uiissian oinpiro. The 
most bonullcinl of all these monsuros was the ukiiso of the 2ikI of March, 
]8(l‘i, (or tho roov^auisation of the penaautry in the kingdom of Polmid. 

ytriotly ajjoaking, tho law of sorfdoin liud lieon aboliHliod in Poland iifj 
oavly ns tlio tioginning of the nineteenth century, Init the freedom the pea¬ 
sants liatl then I'cceivod was no better than servitude; they were individually 
free, but had no sluiro in tho possession of land. Ry virtue of tho iiknsc of 
tho2iul of March, 18(kl, tho land of which tli<i ponsuntH Jiad tho uso boi'aino 
thoir property, and the eonipensation to tho landownorH was tlofrayial by tho 
state. 

Upon this iiniiortant inoaHurc followed a .sorics of otlior iiuaisnirH, onn-- 
triiniting to the (lovoloiimeut of tho goiienil welfare of Poland; and linally in 
1809 it was declared by tho imporiul will that meusuros should bo tnkou for 
tho coinnloto union of the kingdom of Poland witli the other uarts of the 
cinpii’o, by which the dollnitivo pacilieation of Poland was (sompleUid. 


I’lno HUlUKCfflON or TIIH (.'AXIOAHUB (ISOI A.D.) 

Tho subjection of the Caiietusiw took place in the yt'in- after th(‘ suppres¬ 
sion of tlie Polish in.suriGotion. 

Of all the iialioiia that iiopnlaiod tlio (taueuMu.s, only the (loorgians iiiid 
Armenians had succccdod, some centurio.s bdore tlio birth of (llirist, in estab¬ 
lishing independent kingdoms. Rut being Hurromuloil by powerful and war¬ 
like mouutainouva and bounded on the south by U\e dondiuons id’ Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of (.Jeorgia and Armoniu had gradually fallen iiilo decay, 
mid tliorefore Cleorgia itself turned to Hussiii, as profesHing th(5 saine j'oligion, 
with the rei\uest to be rcccivoxl into the empire. Yiekling to the \U'g<Mit 
vciiuost of the unfortiinato country, tiu! eni()eror Paul I, who was tluiii reign¬ 
ing in Russia, annexed Cleorgla in 1800 a.d. 

After tho annexation of Georgia to Riussia, tho mountain people made 
their appearance from the north nnd south auumgsl Russian pessessiouH, but 
by continuing thoir previous plundoring and incursions into Russian tei’ii- 
tory, they hindered relations bi^twcon the ('aiictusus ami tho empire, 'i'lnis, 
in order to socuro the tranquil posisession of Georgia nothing roinaincd but to 
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fvlliff those wild ti'ibes of the Mohammedan faith 

which lived m tlio mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. Tlieri 
Eovo during the fimt yeai's of the nineteenth century there commenced an 
almost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian armv 
against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty years 
until tliat (lefinitivG subjection of the Caucasus which took place duxing the 
roigii of Alexander II. ® 


The Taking of Sehamyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
diflicult nt that time by the appearance of Sehamyl as their leader, uniting aa 
ho did all tlie (lualitioa of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call¬ 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in ruling over the 
wiki mountain tribes, Sehamyl converted them into an organ of war which he 
directed against tho Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impreg¬ 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on aregular 
warlaro against the mountaineers. The commander-m-cliief in the Caucasus, 
who also exorcised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Priiico Bariaiinski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

rrinoe Bariatinski directed his efforts first of all against the eastern group 
of tho Cauccaian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus¬ 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Sehamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exorcised over tlic mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to him, Ono triboafter another fell away from Sehamyl and declared its sub- 
niiasion to Russia. Defoatod and pressed on every side, Sehamyl fled to 
Daghestan, tho oxtremo eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
tlio Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
ill the village of Gunib situate on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
whoro he cTccided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Russian 
troops, which had iudefatigably pursued Sehamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gunib and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
tlic proposal of the coinmander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare tho village tho horrora of an assault, Sehamyl, hitherto deemed 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the Gth of September, 1859, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
tlio czar. Tho taking of Sehamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus trembled with desire for peace. 
After iho taking of Gunib and the captivity of Sehamyl the whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian domination. 

After this all the efforts of tire Russian troops were immediately directed 
towards tlic western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black Sea; 
but the defiiiitlvo subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
veara of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1863, Field-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired health replaced by a new Caumian viceroy in the person ot the 
cnu 5 cror’s youngest brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, afterwhioh 
tho aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such rapid- 
i ty, that tho entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus wm accom- 
pfiahod ill Oie spring of the year 1864 Thus ended the costly 
Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonged to Russia. 
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AVAHS WITTI KIIOKAaVD AND }»()IvIIAllA 

rollow'inff on the RublcclioD of the (Uudiisuh, IUishIil In H(H,Ue 

ftccQunts with three sumll nei|?hbinu’infi MohamnnHliui khiinaten, thoKO of 
Khokantl Bokhara, and Khiva. 'Hvowd kliumto wwv. HiluaUal lumdHl thn 
arid, sandy steppes of cenlml Asin m»l were ijD[)ulnU'(l by liMll-HuvaKO rohhor 
Irihea who canUvmally luiulo audaeuaiH iixc.iirHiourt upon Ruhhuui eoiitnu Ahiud 
frontier i)osscssions^ afcUickhi/; Uiipsiau incrcirntdo cnravtuiH, niui nmiKU’.ring 
the lucrchiuita, citlici' killing or arrying Uiciti L.to eupUvity inid wdlmg tlKMii 
aa slaves. All tiiis greatly liinderod llnssian tntde with Ahiji, it (leslrnyed 
tiiG tniiKiiiillily of lliiHsian fronli'*i’ poMScaHioiiH and thoreiore hjid umg been 
a source of ]ircocciipation and distiaieUidi; on the part of tlie liii.sHiim gov¬ 
ernment. I .1 

Therefore, in 18(U, two flinaU deliioluJuaitH of lluHsiiia iroopN, uiiiler ilia 

eommand of Oohmcl U’chernaiov mul (lonerid VerovlciiH', were (lespiiLclied 
from two sides for iho punwiimenl of the hoHlilc. triiies and the prosevyaiiou 
of Llio Bussiaii oaslern frontier from tlmir phuuhahig iueurMioiiH. (>oloiio 
Tohernaiev, by storm, took the Kluxkand forUi'SH of Auhet, while Umuwiu 
V orevkino seined tlio Khokmid hiwii of Tiirki'sCaii. in the lollowing 
ycav, ITO, (hmcnil Tclmniaiev (.o(ik liy ussaull <me of the iuohI. uu[iovUuit 
towns of tlio Khokiind khanalo—TaHlikoiid , ii/ter wlikli the Icliiiii of hho- 
kaud coiised hostilities and deelareil his HuhiniNHioa to Iho UusHjiin 

Then, however, one of the khanates neighbouring u))on that of Khokiind 
— Jhikhani—began to disturb peace on the Jlassian frontier.^ anil it hw'iime 
nccossiiry to (piiot it. A dotaenment of Rus.Miuii Iroojw unih'r tlin eoininiuid 

of (lonoi’ul lloiniuiovski was sent against iloklmrn. 

Tlio war witli Bokhara was a.s riiajeessful as that witli Kiiokaiid. In Iho 
year i8(]() the oliiof forcas of the eiair of Mokharn were utterly ih^feaied and 
Iho lluBsiajJB toukHonio iowiis and forhmsos. But it was only iirinr the 
iuissian troon.s had taken the ancient, fiunoiis, and wealthy town of Hainur- 
loind, Ihnl the emir Ihially »id>»»tted, being )>mind by a s/w'fiial ti'enly to 
allow fclie iiuHsiiin niorcluints entire liberty to trade in the Bokharan posHis- 
sioiis, and to uboliHh slavory throughout his domiaiouH. T'his gu'atly ruised 
the prestigo of the owir in Asia. 

The newly conquered territories in central Asia (in Khokand and Bok¬ 
hara) were joined to tho Ilufwian j)OHS(\s.sioiis, and from tiiem xvn.s formed (in 
1807) the snccial govornimjut general of Turkestan, with Tashkeiid for its 
chief towiL« 


A OLANOK A'I’ TIIW I’AST IIIHTOUY OF llOKlIAUA 

It may bo ot mtevosi to yceaU in a few words the. past luKlovy of tho 
somowiiat important territory tluw aequiretl by Bussia. \Ve have alreaity 
become ac<iiiuiiited with Boldnmi in micieiiC history,.umler tho iiauiu of 
Sogdiaiia; aftcrwarcls in Porsiim history it appears ns TratiHoxiinia, or by tho 
Arabic name of Mawari'a tin-nalir. 'i’hc country was eonf[uei'ed by the Arabs 
in tho early part of ihu eightli eeutury, and tiiwards tho end ol the ninth it 
WHS comiucrecl by Ismail, the Bxunder of the BauianulH dyimsty, who hecame 
emir of Ikikhartv and Kharozin (JChiva) in KiKk ’rowurds tho end of the 
elevonth contury iho celebrated Beljuk sultan Malik Bhnh eoiHiuored tlio 
country beyond the Oxiis, and in 1210 il came for a nhort linui under the 
power of the ICliarcz-miiui prince, Muhamnied Kutbuddin, In about 1221) 
tho land was subdued by Jengbia Khan mxd mcorpmatyd into iho khanato of 
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Jagatai. Bokhara romainecl under the successors of Jenghiz until the whole 
country was overrun and conquei'ecl by Timur (Tamerlane), who selected 
yamarkaiid as his capital and raised it to a high stage of prosperity. The 
descendants of Timur ruled in the countiy until about the year 1500, when 
they were overthrown bv the TJsbeg Tatai-s under Muhamraed Shaibani, a 
descendant of Shaiban, the fifth son of Juji. Muhammed ruled over Trnns- 
oxanid, Ferghana, Khwarizm and Hissar, but in 1510 he was defeated and 
killed by Shah Ismail, the founder of the Persian dynasty of Sufi. 

The Sluiibani dynasty ruled for nearly a century when it was replaced by 
the dynasty of Astrakhan, a house related to the Sliaibanis by marriage. 
Under two rulers of this family—^Iinan Kuli Kihan and Subhankuli Klian— 
Bokhara recovered sotnewhat of ifa former gloiy, and Subhankuli ruled over 
Khiva also for a time, In 1740 Bokhara had been so reduced under weak 
rulers that it offered its submission to Nadir Shah of Persia, and after liis 
death the Astrakhan dynasty was overthrown by the house of Mangit (1784), 
which is tiie dynasty at present ruling in the country. Under the first sov¬ 
ereign of this family, Mir Maosum, Bokhara enjoyed a certain degree of pros¬ 
perity, although the mlev was n cruel tyrant and a bigoted ascetic, He led 
a curious lifo of protended piety, Uviug in filth and misery although sur¬ 
rounded by wealth. Ho conquered and almost exterminated the city of 
Morv and invaded and devastated Khorassan. At his death in 1802 he was 
suocecdc(i by hia son Said, a weak ruler who lived until 1826, He was suc¬ 
ceeded by ono of the woisb tyrants who ever occupied a throne—the emir 
Nasi’ullali Bahuder; he was cruel, lustful, treacherous, hyoocritical, ungrate¬ 
ful to friends, whom he rewarded for service by putting them to death—in 
slioi't, ho appears to have had all Iho vices it is possible Tor a human being to 
have. It was during his reign that England and Russia tried to acquire 
iiiflueiico in Bokhara. Two English envoys,-Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, were executed in 1842 after several yearn’ imprisonment m a loath- 
somo dungeon. Tlio Russian envoy did indeed come away alive from the 
court of the tyrant but he succeeded in gaining no concessions for liis coun¬ 
try. Nasrullah died in 1860, his last act being to have his wife killed and 
htw liead brought to his bedside. He was succeeded by his sonMozatfer-eddm, 
during whose reign the Russian conquest took place." 


the conquest op KHIVA (1873 A.D.) 

After Khokand and Bokhara came the turn of Khiva, In ^pnng 

of 1873 three detachments of Russian troops maiched 
sitles under the command of the governor-general of Turkestan, Adjutent 
cciloral V. P. von Kaufraann. Incredible privations and difficulties had to 
L borne and overcome by the Russian troops during this inaicli across the 
BleS Xst they endflred frosts and snowstorms, and then under the 

SU'of laWaC the Russian., the khan of Khiva fled to the 

s&aSrsisistrsssXhi-?,: 
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lion of tho TChivan jiossossions fell to llusHui. ^ l^ositlcjs thin, tlio khnii liad to 
aclcnowlcclKO a paiiial cloi^eiKlftnoc upon lluRsia, ho was (>i>hj:5r!il lo roiinburso 
her by a considorablo sum of nioncy for tho oxixJuwiH inciiiTod in llio oniu- 
paign, aiul to allow tho lluRaian incvchauls to tnulo fi'o.oly in hiH douiiniona; 
ho was plodgod to diaoounUumiiKO iilundorhig, to sot at Hborly all 
and slavfia, and to abolish throughout hia poHS(WHions foi’(iV('r all trallui in 
slaves. Thu.s, through tho inediiuu of tho Ozar liilx'nitor, fnuidoni was !>roughL 
into central Ania— tho lanrl of slav(n7 mul of aihitrury I'ulu. Tho (mniploto 
pacilication of a grout country was acctnnplishocl. 


Tim llUSHO-TmiKIHIl WAIl ( 1^77 -I.S 7 .S A.n.) 

Bcakics the wars already oiuiinoraled, UiiHsia luul. iiiidor tho reign of tho 
Cmv Liboratorj to cavry on another war, which (M\tivilo(l innunu‘viiblo Hacriliccn, 

In tho suniiner of 187,1, the SlavonianH of th(5 two Turlcisli il(‘i)()ud(‘ii(ii(‘9 
of Bosnia and Iler/.egovmd, inhabited by iSorviaa mcoH, rose agiiinHt their 
oppro.saora, fclio Turks, and decided to take up anns in debniee of tludr faitli, 
freedom, and property, and tho honour of tlndr wives and daiightefs, and to 
endeavour to obtain 0 ([uul rights witli tho MirsHulmnii HubjectH of Tiirk(5y. 

Ill tho suniiner of 1870 tlio uoighlMHiring Slavonian priii(tjj)alitie.H of Mon¬ 
tenegro and Sorvia ciiine to tlionid of tho lloMnianH and llerzcgoviiiiaiiH, mid 
declared war iigainat Turkey. The MontenegriiiH were iindi'i* the k'iid()rslii[) 
of thoir Priiicn NiohohiH, and tho Servian triJOpH nndor Ihe eoinnmiid of tlio 
IliiHaian C'lonoral Tehoriiaiev, tlio howi of Taslikend, wlio volunteered his 
Bovvicca to tho Shweninna. 

Altliougli Montenegro, which was small In Die nuinlier of iln hoiih, hut 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, had more than once 
deleated tho Turkish aviny, >Sorvia witli her few troop.s could not Htauihagainst 
tho Turkish ti’oops, which doilnitivoly overcame the .Servian forces anil ivm'ij 
about to invade tlio frontierHof Horvlu. Uiissiu, however, did not allow this 
invasion to take place, and in October, f,S7(», die empm-or Ale.'caudor U 
rcciuired from tho Tkii'kish sultan the immediate cessation of furllier lios- 
tililios against the .Servians, and in order to aupmrt tliOHO dcinaiulH ho or¬ 
dered that a portiim of Iho llussiau army should m idaced on a war footing. 
Tho decisive action of tho czar towards tlio Turki.sh goviM'iiment at onco 
stop\icd tlic mvasion of the Turkish himlcs into Sorvia, and a two moutlui’ 
armistice was concluded botweon Horvia and T'urKey. 

But in spite of thi.s, the Turks continued their cruelties umongHt the 
Christiana of the Ilalkans; dofenceless Bulgaria in particular aulfered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed tho country witli liro and sword, striv¬ 
ing to atillo the moveiiicut taking place there hy tin! savage .slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants, without diHlinctiou of .sex or age. 

h'or a long while llu.sma ojuleiivoiired lo avert Uio Hituatioii, without hav¬ 
ing recourse to anna, in order—as Alexaiulor II cxiircssed it -"to avoid 
shedding tho iirocious blood of the sons of Kuaaia.” (hit all liis efforts wore 
un8Uoces.sfiil, all moans of arbitration were cxhnuHled and idso the patience 
of that most peace-loving of monnrehs, the oin]iev<)r Alexander il. Bn found 
himself obliged to declare war against Turkey and to advance liis treojis 
towards thoTinkish frontier,^ On tho iOth of April, 1877, the (mi[)(n'or joined 
his army at Kishinev, where it had been coinmandwl to assemlile, and on tho 
24th of tho .same month, after public prayers, ho informed the Lrooiis of thinr 
approaching entry upon tho frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced thellu.sso- 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in Europe and in Asia. 

The commmidcr-in-cliief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
tiio war was the graud-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of the Caucasus. 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazefc without a struggle (April 30th). 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of ICars, justly regarded 
aa one of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor, after 
which at tlie begiiiningofMay they took by assaultanothersufiicieiitly impor¬ 
tant Turkish fortress—that of Ardahan. 


Aa to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commandei*-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it ontorccl into the principality of Roumaiiia, which was subject to Turkey, 
and dircclcd its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danube, 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
whore tlic chief forces of the Russian army were to cross, This w'as accom- 
iilibhcd with entire succossj complete secrecy was maintaiuecl, and during 
the night between the 26th and 27th of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube witli Die asaisUnce of pontoons and rafts, at a, point where the Turks 
least expected it, namely, from Zimnitri (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disonibavkod on the enemy’s sliores, the Russian troops, withoiR giving their 
adversai'ic.s time to recover, began to move into tlie heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after foi-ti'e&s from the Turks. 

Rut ill Asia as well as in Europe the lirat brilliant successes of the Rus- 
fiiftua wore followed by some serious reverses, which like the viotones were 
first nmnifosted upon the Asiatic seat of the war. 
of the Russians in Asia was the unsucc^fu! aHack (June 25tli) upon the 
Turkisli stronghold near Zoven, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time oven the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own fr^ 
tiers. But tlie cempoiury revei-scs of the Ri^ian troops on the European 
Ihcatro of the war were far more important. The most sermug reverse during 
the entire period of tlie Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
unon l^lovua. Plevna was an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoDcd ciwilv to overcome it, and on the 20th of Jnly a siaall detachment of 
tlilni attacked Plevna. But it turned out tliat the Turlts had ^ready man- 
atred to concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the ooin- 
mund of the best of their lenders, the giM 

to which tho mo,gt talented European engmcershadconstructed round Plevna, 

“11™ iS “mS July) the H;--™ troo^ made . second 
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and aolf-aacrificG displayed by hm Holdiers, thi« immll iiKso wnfi unsiUKajHarul. 
OutKGi2Uiof yeptcmbor, Skolwlov repulsed fiVc/urieuyiiLtacicHby the whole 
mass of Turks, but not receiving iissintimce, kc was <ii)lige(l to retn'at. This 
last rovovflO cost the liusaiaiis n.s iiuiny as ;<,00() kilh'd luul nearly iO,()()() 
wounded. But following on those reverses wuiie u rapidly siiC(!(‘.ssivo serii's 
of victories of tlio Riisaian troops over tlie Turkish, both in A.sia and in 
Ein'opo. 

Tlie crowning sikicohs of tho KiiHsinn tr(H»pN in Asia was IIkj fall on tlui 
18th of Noveinbor of the terrible stronghold of iOus, whieli was tjilcen hy 
General Lorig-Melikov, ul'tor a l»eroic assault Uy nigiit. All .Miiroi)!; re(3ng- 
nised the taking of [Cars as one of tho gniatosl. and jin)st dilluiult of military 
exploits ov(3r achiovod. At tho saiiie time, on tho l'kiropi?an theatie of tho 
war on the soutlicrJi slope of the Ihilkans n great 'rurkish body of troops was 
coiioontinted miclor tho conunand of tlio iiileiiUid leader Sulnimtin Pasha, willi 
the objcijt of retaking at any cost the IShipka pass, whieh wa.s onniiph'd liy a 
small kuflsian detachment. During tho spacij of sevtiii days (from the lilst 
to the 28th of August) tho Tiuis endeavoured to wrest from the Bnssians the 
Whlpka puss, and a series of furious attacks was mmle. with tliis objeel. ()n 
the [irsl two (lays a handful of luiroes, wlio (hdonded Ihu heigbls of Siiipka, 
reiiLilsed all the dospnrato oITorts of Suleiman Pasha’s entire ai'inyl The ec.iio 
of tho ineossant artillery f'li'e heeame om^ endlos.H roll of thniuh'r. 'I'ln* lln.s- 
sian ranks dwiudlod and W(Te oxliausted from wounds and fatigiu'. It was 
at that lime that the jlussian gunnors, under the (‘.ommaml of (leiiernl Uudet- 
zld camo to tludr assistance, and by th(^ 2'lth of August fr(vih reiiifereeinenls 
arrived. The ''ikuiw' inaano attacks sUU c(mtin\unl during Ihe 20tU 
and 27th, but on tiio evening of the 27tliof August all was Hiiddeiily iiiiief; 
the Turks had become couvincwl that U\cy emdd not ovi'reeme. Hb'ailt'iiHt" 
iiOf(S and bravery of the Itussiaii troops tlofenduig tlie Shipkaimss, and had 
ietiv<id. 

Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it wus derided net Id renew 
ngidti Hiiek dearly beugl^t lataeka, bat to limit pperalions lo mudveUug the 
Turkish poaUioiiH in order lo cut olVcoinmimienthni hel.wern I'lovna aiul the 
suiToiiiuhiig places, and tliiw to starve tlio Turks into sin'roiuler. 

At tho end of Oebohor Gonoral Gurko’s division, ameiig whieli were the 
guards, tonic ({orni Dtibinak, ToliHch and iv series of oilier ’I’urkish si rung' 
holds, siumtcil lo the southwest of Plevna and pujl-eetiug the Se])luii mud. 
along wliiehmiilbrcoinonta and stores had liithorto heeu brought ielo Plovini, 
and thus out off entirely all cujnmuniualions botwoun timt town and llin 
outside. After less than a month’s time all tho provisioii.s (hat (he 'rnrks 
hud in Plevna wore (lelinitmjly oxlmusLed. On tho niorning of the lOth of 
Doceml)(jr, O.sman Paslia, being desirouH of penetrating tlinmgh tlm ibiHsiun 
lines to tho Daiiubo, made a violent atlenmt to get out of J’h'vua. lie cut 
his way throiigli, but after h(»i)io lioum of de,spcrato ligliting- liuring which 
ho waswoumhid in the it'g-- he was thrown liaek umleompcdlcd LoHurnmder, 
with all Ilia army to the number of more than dO,0(U) nu'ii. Thin la'alcd action 
cost the ilussians 000 men killed, and double that lunoiml wouiKlcd. 

Taking deeply to heart tlio hucw’shoh of his valiant army and the lioly 
work for widely il was ligbUng, Ibe emperor Aloxamicr II iuid at lluMmd lif 
May, 1877, at the very coimncneomcnt, tluit is, of the war, arrived in Bub 
gavia, ami in Sjiilii of tho weak stale of his health hud ivmuimsl all tlic while 
anioiigst tho acting urjuy of tho Danuho, sharing all rovui'Hi’s and prn'utionri 
of inililavy life on the march. 

“ I go as a brother of inorcy,” oaiil the czar wlien he w't off for tho active 
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army. Ami adtually, leaving to others all the mariial glory of victory over 
the enemy, the emperor concentrated his attention upon thesick and -wounded 
soldiers to wliom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, Uatened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. Lie was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
iho wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters¬ 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf¬ 
ferer: to thcjnuaicianshegavcaecordions, to the readers books, to the smokers 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
ollicora were as pleased as childi-en at receiving presents from the hand of the 
royal " brother of mercy," and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed liis name. It was only after the fall of Plevna, when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
wixs entirely secured, that the emperor, bidding farewell to his troops, left 
t\\Q uotive army and in the beginning of December, 1877, returned to Russia. 

Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was deoiden tliat, withoutlosing 
time, tiio Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a sevei-e winter hf^ already 
H( 5 t ill and tlio Turks did not even admit tlie possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing tlio Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Jlussiaii army was displayed. To take a wl^iole army^ across the Balkans in 



two Other points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an msigni- 
lioiint portion of the troops across by the Trievna p^s in order that the 
ivitciition of the Turks should be diverted from the chief army, and the pag- 
uffo of the latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this ternbly diffi- 
ciilt and ahnost impossible feat was entrusted to General Kartzov s draon. 
Ou the night between the 3i-d and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having reached by incredible efforts the very summit of 
the \w, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January Genera 
Kartzov's division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way into it and 
drove out the Turks. After this the Russians had to descend to the so-called 
Valiev of Hoses on the soutliern slope of tlie Ballcans, which was even rniich 
Htoeper tlian the northem. soon m the Russians had 
Trievna the Turks abandoned their positions at the foot of the Great Balkans, 
and Golitlal KarUov-s division entered into “o—nta on o„ejde 
with General Gurko’s division, and on the ote with the bhipka Uivisiou ot 

'■’““(tl^Snding tire Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radeteki 
togodhor with General Skobelev, who had oome to 
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ncoompHshefl tho feat iinoxamplcd in iiist-ory of thn of tho Jialkans, 

the Russian army continued its victorious lulvauco; Adriaiioplo, tho second 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a strug/jilo and tlie fcrnoi)^ 
drew near to Coiistantiiio{)lo itself. Then, on the th'd of Mareli, 1878, at 
a little phieo called ^an Sfcofano, at ten vomta from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered hor by Uuasia. 

Meanwhile tho great nkiropean powers rc((uirod that tlireo eoiulitious t)f 
peace should be sulunitted to their conaidorivtion, and thus the treaty of Ban 
Stcfaiio showed itself to be only a preliminary one; the groat hIuro|)i)an 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. Those altered conditions 
of peace wore signed in 1878 by the plenipoteutiarics of idl the great powers 
at the Congroas of horlin; after which on the 8th of I’chriiai'y, L870, a final 
treaty of fieacje, based on these same conditions, was signed /itConslantiiioplu 
between lUifisia and Turkey. 

Tho emperor Alexander might cortiiinly with full right have insistcid on 
tho ratification of tho treaty of peace of San Btofano whliout any alhu’ations; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with lOuroiie, whilo. tlio 
emperor doo])ly felt tho ne(!0.9sity of ponce. It was time to give Llie RuHsiim 
people rest after they had nuide sucli Hacri(!C(*.s in thostnigglti for tludr v^la- 
voniau brethren! Pitying his people, the emperor d(!eid(}(l'--liowover [laiJi- 
ful it might 1)0 to him —not to insist on all that luid heoji gained at the prieo 
of Ituaaian blood and confirmed by tho treaty of iSnn Btefano witli Tnrlcey, 
but consented in Jirrlin to groat coneeHslons, whudi did not, liowev'er, in any 
way interfere with tho liberation of tlic (ihristian population of 'Iku’koy. 

By the tro.ivtica of Bun Stefauo and Uerlin, that part of HosNanilMa was 
roturnod to lluHsia wliictli, by tlio Peace of Paris in liSfib, Imd bisen c.iah’d to 
hor by Turkey after tho (friinean ciimpmgn. Tliankn to this, Russia again 
iQiwhcd the mouths of tl\o river Danube; in Asia she ucApun’.d iv jmvUon of 
the Turkish posHossioiiH, with tho port of Ratum and the fortress of Kars, 
which guiiraiitcod hci* aoeurity and future development. Idnally, in com- 
jjonsating for the miUUiry cx|>endit\U’e incurred by Russia, Turlu'y was bi)uml 
to pny her an indemnity of 800 nillHon roubles. 

Thu.H terminated tlic Ru.sso-'J’urkish War of 1877-1878 -“ that doc,isivo 
fltrugglo for the liberation of tho SlavoniiuiH of the Ihilkaii la'ninHula, and 
iLlLliough in coiiHO{|uoiice of Uie iulcrferonco of I'luroiio Russia wa.4 far from 
attaining what she had a right to expect after tho eiiorniou.H Hncrilidi'.s .she had 
made, and the glorioiiH victories she luid gaiiie<l, nevcrthelcs.H the great and 
sacred object of tlio warwns aUaiiiod; on the memorable day of tho emanoipa- 
lion of the ])oasants in Ruasiii, also tho Slavonian nations of the Ralkun [jon- 
iiiRula wore liberated, by the help of Kiussiaand hor great moiiarcli, from tho 
Turkish yoke which had o])pre.s.scd tiiem for ages. To the. einjKU'or Al«)x- 
nndor II, wlio gave (roeilom to many million.s of lilsowii siibjt'cl.s, wa.sallotted 
also tho glorious redo of liberator of tho Jhdkaa Christians, liy wliom he was 
a second time naincd the Cmr-Ribcratorl 


spiiioAi) OP jonncA'rjON and oivjli.sation 

The now ovdevof things (‘KtabliKhcd in Iluashv, thunks Vo the great vefonns 
of Emperor AloNaiidor 11, called forth a particular want of (’(liicatcil, (mliglit- 
Giied inon. They woro necc.syary to the wise intorprolatioii and (‘xeeution of 
tlic luminous ideas of the Cmr-bilioralor. 

Recognising that the spread of education nmong. 4 t the pim])le is mu indis¬ 
pensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Ale.\'an<lor IT, who had 
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his subjects the means tor the highit degree o^E wLKmeiTt'" P'f 

w(ia exi)ressGcl in a radical reform of all the ur P ® solicitude 

sESiasSS^ill 

roigii the primary education of thi “ ' 0 ^ 
was in a and condition, and nmongst them 
an almost total ignorance pj*evajled. 

Ilia Ifigialation for the education of the 
mnasGS nhould justly be numbered amongst 
tho most important works of the Czar- 
J liberator. But many were the other reforms 
aecmnpliaiied by him that also hod a great 
and bciiclicont signification for the Russian 
piioplc. During the reign of the emperor 
Alexander If the country, which had until 
thou hut few means of intercommunication, 
boemno co-vorecl with a network of rail¬ 
ways. In fionjiinotion with the extraordi¬ 
narily rapid <levclopmonb of railway com¬ 
munication, tho postal service was perfected, 
ilio telegraph made its appearance, while 
commoi'cq and irado acquired wide develop- 
mont. Finally, essential changes and im- 
jn’ovomonte were introduced into the finan¬ 
cial administration of tho empire; the police 
was reorganised and certain modifications 
wero granted to the press, in consequence 
of which there was a powerful awakening 
in the intellectual life of tho people. 

THE ni'ivni of alexandbk ii 

III studying the warn which took place 
during the reign of Alexander II, it is im- 
Iio.'^siblo not to remark tliat they were all 
entered upon and cariied on, not under the 
influence of ambition, not with the thirst 
for conquest, but exclusively out of a feeling of humanity, in order to pre¬ 
serve those living on the frontiera of the Russian empire from the plunder¬ 
ing incursions of half savage Asiatic tribes (as was the case in the subjection 
of tho Caucasus, of TChokand, Bokhara, and Khiva), or for the deliverance 
of tho oiJjiressecl coroligioniste of Russia (as, for example, the deliverance of 
tho Slavonians of tho Balkans). 

The em])ci’or Alexander II was actively solicitous for the welfare of his 
subjects during the twenty-six years of his glorious reign, never losing sight 
of the exaltation of tho country and the consolidation of the prosperity of 
the nation, But in siiite of the indefatigable labours and fatherly care of the 
emperor Alexander II, in spite of the enormous services he rendered to the 
country, of his boundlcsg goodness of heart, his great clemency and unusual 
humanity "-amongst the Russian people were to be found those who had 
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more than onco tried by vioiciice to slmke tlio cxiHling stato and ancinl orga¬ 
nisation of Russia and ^vho did not nfcop at any criino for tlio alUiininont of 
their ends. Their boundta niulncity finally roiiehod tho lust limits, and 
they dared more iluin once to nuiko atteinpta on the life of tho (Viar-Tdh(‘rtitor. 

On tho 2nd of March, 3880, tlio 2r)th year of tho reign of the oiupcror 
Alexander II was accomplishod, and this memorable day was celebrated with 
heartlolb ontluisiasiii in both capitals and throughout the whole Russian 
Empire, ikit amongst the millions of jfiyoiia Russian lusirts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. _ That man was the v.mr 
liimsolf, tho creator of iho happinc.sH of inany millionH of RussianH and tlie 
cause of tlie rejoicings. Tim emperor did not doubt the Hinceri' arh'ction of 
tho people towards him; ho knew and felt that Russia loy<*d her e/.ar with 
all her aonl; but at tho wmio lime ho kiiowiiml felt, that in sjiite of nil the 
glory of his reign, in spile of the groat mea.sures he luuj accomplished, the 
Russian land bore a liandful of inalooulont.H, whoso deHign.s it was beyond 
tho power of anyone to arn‘st. 

The fatal ilRh of Mareli, 1881, came. About one o'clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a ciuTiago fiom tlie Winter Raliwie in SI,. I’etersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to the Michael riding scliool to assist at a 
grand militury imrado, appointed to lake place that ihiy. Coming out of 
the riding school at tlio cad of the pmudo, at about a (puirter to three, and 
learning that tho grand duke Michael Nikolnivitch, wlio was iirescut at the 
parado, intended to visit the grand iluchasH Catherhm Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor propo.scd to Ids brother that limy should 
go together. After H[)on(liug about half an liour at lliu Mikhailovski palace 
the Giiiperor came out alone, without tliegraiul duke, and told the cnaclimmi 
to ‘Mnvo homo by tlie sainc way." Tlie carriage sot olf along Die, Catherino 
ciuml, in tho direction of lire Tlicatre liridge. 

At Lhvco o’clock ill, (he aCtornoou, at a jlmtauco of altoul. DfiO fuel froni 


the corner of tlio Miigincor strool, the oiiuioror's oarriago as it drove along tlio 
side of tho canal, past Lho garden of tlio Mikhailovski pnlium, camo aluiigsido 
a young mail at tlio foot-path of tlie canal; lie afterwards turiusl out to bo 
the citlxeii Mohohis Tvnnovltcli Ulssakov. Wluin he camo on a line with tlio 
iniporial carriagi', Rissakov turned lii.s face towanls it, and liefoie tlie (‘scort 
could notico anything, (piickly throw boneatli the feet of tiie liorses iinriicHseil 
to tho carriage, Hoinetliing wliite like hiiow, which afterwards turiuMl out to lie 
an explosive Instrumeiit wriiupod up in a haiidkorchier. At tlu' same, in.stant 
ji dealeiiing crash, like a salvo of artillery, rc.soumh’d; two OoHsacks riding 
behind the czar's epuipago fell from tlieil* horses woumh'd, and a fmirtcen- 
ycar-okl iioasanl boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the [lavement; a 
thick cloud of snow and 8))!inlorH (illed the air. Tlie (‘luficior’s carriage 
anpuared much daimwod by tho oxjilosion; all tho four windows ami the little 
glass bohiucl were broken, tho I'nune of the doer was sjilintoi'od at the side 
and back, Ihe side of tbo oarnugo was broken and llio bottom seriously 
injurod. When be bad tlir»)wn tbo explosive iuHtrumout, uiitba' tbo carriage, 
Rissakov began to run olV in tho <lirootion of tho Novski Rrospodl,; but at a 
few yards Iruni tUo spot whore tbo explosion had talum jilaeo, ho sliipiod, 
fell, and was seized by some soldioi's who came up. The eniiieror himself 
was eiitiroly uninjured, lie ordered tho couehinan to stop tho horso.s, o[)eiio(l 
tho loft door, got out of tho carriage, and went to tho spot where Rissakov 
was already surroundod by a crowd of p(io])lc. 

Then, when tho em])eror, desiring to oxamino tho spot whore tho oxiilosion 
had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few stoiw along the [laih- 
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■way of tlio oaiial. another moii—who turned out to be a Pole namprl arino 

mTflS ^ distanoe of two yards frtmhim 

raised lug arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. At the same moment, not mote than four or five minutes after 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the eolunm of smoke dispersed, to the striven gaze of the 
speotatora a truly awful sight wa^ presented: about twenty men more or 
loss severely wounded by the two explosions lay on the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Inning his hack against the railing of the 
canal, without hia cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with blood and breathing with difficulty the bare 
legs Qt the august martyv were both broken, the blood flowed eopiouah hom 
tliom 4 and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 

At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also thesufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor's 
help, liaising the wounded empefor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persona -who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the snot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, -who had.- 
lieeu following the emporor’sequipage. Lining over the emperor’s shoulder, 
the grand cIuko inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, " I hear,” 
and tlion in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said:Ouicker 
. , , to the palace,” and then as if answering tlie proposal to take him to 
the nearest houso to get help, the emperor said, "Talce me to the palace to 
die . . . there.” These were the lastwords of tliedying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the enmeror was already 
unconscious, and at 26 minutes to 4 o'clock Alexander II was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, hut by a life devot^ to the welfare of his subjects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. The autocratic 
monarcli of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was governed 
in nil ilia actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of self-sacrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
pGople.^i 


n. ^Y.—701/ XVII, 8n 
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In tho history of Rum tho porioil ('xUmuIhi^; from IHS'J to 1002 wan 
much loss ovciUful than tlw thirty yciu-H unmiMliuU'ly pri^niidlnK. 
of Alexander 11 had hcfiri u tiiuoof important udm}niHtriitiv(i rofonnH and of 
great ccuiionilc, eoeiul, and Intclleo.tunl cliniigoH iti the lifi‘ of the nation. 
Sorfago had boon aboliflliocl, the omancipatofl pen-simtiy hml l)(‘on nnulu 
munal i^ropriotorfl of the Hoil, a dcmotjriilic KVHlem of ninil and municipal wslf- 
covornmont for loeal affairH had horn introthuiod, the triluiiinlH of nil di'KiccH 
had been radioally rctirfiaiiiaod, ineanH liad hoon Uikou for dovolo[hoK nioio 
ciiQrgetieally the vast imtund rcHonrcoH of the country, ]nil»lio. inatnictlon limi 
received an unprceodentod jinpetUH, aeonMidernhlejimoinRof lilau’ty had hoen 
accorded to the piOHH, a lilxmd npirit luul Immmi Huddenly ovok(Ml and had 
flpread rapidly among all eeetlona of tho (*duca(o(l cIuh.'^o.s, ti now iinaginativo 
and critical Hioratiiro dealing largely with economic, p)iili)Hophical, and Hooinl 
oucfjtioiiH had Horiing into exiHlence, an<I for a linn‘ the young generation 
fondly inijifiiiicd that Russia, awakening from her tradiiitnwd lel-hnrgy, waa 
about to ovorLako, and moou to on tlu' patha of national pnjgroan, the 

more advanced natioiis of westero Kuro|M*. 

TlicHO Hunguine exiJeclalioiiH were not fully nadised. The ecenomie and 
moral condition of tlm pcaHimtry was not much inipioved, and in many dis¬ 
tricts tiienj wore signs of poHilive impoverisluncnt and tleinomllsatinn. Local 
flclf'govcrninenb,aftera snort j)eriod of fovi'ciHh ami jad always well-din‘cltMl 
activity, showed symptoms oi organic exlmuHtioii. 'fhe i'(doVrmsl trlhunidH, 
though incein[)ai'ahly hotter than their pp'dacesHOrs, did net give U[iiv(MHal 
flatialactioii. In tlio inmeriid a<IiniaiHtratioa the corrut>Lion and ltin{z;-cstah- 
lished ahnsos winch had momontarily vaniahed hcgati to roapp(‘ar. Imhw 
trial (mtcrpims did i\ot alwaya Huceeed. I'Mucatioa prodiicisi nuiny ua- 
[oi'oscon and uiiclesirahlu pttustleul reaullH. The Uherty of the lacss uot 
unlroquontly dogoiioratod into liceiiRO. Tho liberal spirit, which luul at lirst 
conlaioc itself to (loinandiiig feasible reforma, soon soared into the region 
01 socialistic (Iroaninig and revolutiomiry projects. 

ia short, it became only too evident tlmfc thert) was no royal road to 
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iiatidimi proHuority. ami Uiat Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
mlvamie slowly and laboriously along tlie rough path o£ painful experience. 
In those oirouiusLancos amiguinc onthueinsmimtumlly gave way to despond- 
ono.y, uii( (.he reforming xenl of tho government was replaced by tendencies 
(if a i((‘(mlodly roactiouiuw kind. Already in the last years of the reign of 
Aloxandor U, theso loniioncies had found expression in ukases and minis- 
torml oirciuai'H, and zealous libciulisin was more and more discountenanced in 
tho (mi(!ial world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, and partly from a 
(’onvuition that the country required rest in order to judge the practical 
rrsullH of tho rororniH already accomplished, the czar refrained from initiating 
any now legislation of an important kind, and the government gave it to be 
iindi'i.sioml that the period of radical reforms was closed 

III Iho youiigor ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro- 
ducml luuch diasatisfaclion, wliich soon found expression in revolutionary 
Mgitution, At lii'Ht tho agitation was of an academic character, and was dealt 
with by the luess cgusuvc, but it gradually took the form of secret associa- 
lioiJH, Hiul tlio jiolice had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised 
si'c.vot HocietioH, but thoro were many small groups, composed chiefly of male 
mid h'lnalo atudonts of tho universities and technical schools, which worked 
imlepondciitly for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
llm o.xwtiim n'-gimo and tho reorganisation of society on collectivist princi- 
pl(\s. b'inmng that tho walls of autocrocy.could not be overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary truinpols, tho young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup¬ 
port of tho iimHSCs, or, as they termed it, “to go in among the people” (idli 
I) mrnil), Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
fiKdory ImiidH, or common labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the pi'iisaiitry and tlio workmen in tho industrial centres by revolutionary 
pniiiplilotH and oral o.xplaiiations. 

For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
petwautH and faclory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and prlnciplcfl of sciontific socialism; but when tho propnigandists descended 
to a lower [ilutform and spread rumours that the czar liacfgiven all the land 
to tho poa-sauta, and that iho proprietors were preventing his benevolent 
iutuntionH from Iwhig carried into offcct, there was a serious danger of agra¬ 
rian di.Htiii'bancos, and energetic measures were adopted by the authorities. 


Tlio activity of tho police and the sufferings of the victims naburallyproauced 
inhmwe exoitonwnt and bitterness among those who escaped, and a secret 
body culling itself the oxccutive committee announced in its clandestinely 
iiriiitinl orgiuifl that tho.so who distinguished themselyes by endeavouring to 
Miipnro.H.s tho propaganda would bo removed. A number of ofncials had been 
oomlonmod to death by this secret terrorist tribunal, and m some cases its 
milmvm were carried out. As these terrorist measures had quite the oppo- 
Hito of the desired effect, repeated attempts hod been made on riie life of the 
omporor. At last, on tho 13th of March, 1881, the carefully-laid plans of the 
conspiiutova, [as rcliitod in the last chapter], were successful. 


TIIl'l llWACnONABT FOUCV UNDBIl ALEXANDER HI 

Finding repressive police measures insuffioient to suppress the revolution¬ 
ary movement, Alexander II had entertained the idea of giving a certain 
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satisfaction to moderate liberal opinion without restricting Ids auiocmtic 
power. With this object in ■view he had appointed General Lorig-McUkov, 
who was credited with liboral views, minister of the interior, and on the 
morning of his death he had signed a ukase creating several cominissions, 
composed of high official personages and eminent private individuals, who 
should prepare reforms in various branches of tlio administration. 

His 3011 and successor Alexander III (1881-94), who had never shown 
much sympathy with liberalism in any form, enteved frankly on a reaction¬ 
ary policy, which was pursued consislently during the whole of his reign. 
He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his predecessor, but he 
amended them in such a way as to counteract what he considevetl the oxag- 
geiutiona of liberalism. Local self-government in tlio village communes, the 

rural districts, and the towns was carc- 
fully restricted, and placed to a greator 
extent under the control of the regular 

reformers of the previous reign 
had endeavoured to make the onmnei- 
pated peasantry ndministnitivoly and 
eeonomicaUy mdopendent of the landed 
proprietors; the consorvaiives of this 
later em, proceeding on the assuiup- 
tion that the peasants did not know 
how to make a proper uso of the liberty 
prematurely conferred upon them, cn- 
' deavoured to re-establish the innueneo 
# of the landed proprietors by nppoint- 
It V ing from amongst them “ land-chiefs," 

V ’ exorcise over the peas- 

IV ^4*^ ^ f^nts of their district a certain amount 

^ of patriarchal jurisdiction. The ro- 

Ai/EXAwnKu III formers of the previous reign had 

(184M804) sought to make the new local adminis- 

. , fcmtion (zmslvo) a system of goiuiine 

rural sell-government and a basis for future parUamenlary institutions; those 
later conservatives transformed it into a mere brnncli of the ordinary state 
aamimstration, and took precautions against its ever assuming a jiolitioal 
character. Even municipal institutions, which had never shown much vital¬ 
ity, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the various forms of 
local sell-govemraent, which were intended to raise the nation gradually to 
the liigiier political level of western Europe, -wero condemneil as unsuitod 
to the national character and traditions, and as productive of disorder and. 
demoraliaation They were accordingly replaced In great measure by tho old 
autocratic methods of administration, and much of the administrative cor¬ 
ruption winch iiad been cured, or at least repressed, by the reform cnthusiusiii 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In n small but influential section of the educated classes there was a con¬ 
viction that the revolutionaiy tendencies, which culminated in nihilism and 
anarchism, proceeded fj-om the adoption of cosmopolitan rathor than niitioiial 
prineipi^ in all spher^ of educational and administrative activity, and that, 
the best remedy for the evils from which the country was suffeHng was to 
nnH ^ ^2 the three great principles of nationality, orthodoxy, 

and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the Slavophils. 
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of a previous generation, was cai-ly instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
by Pobiedonostsev, who was one of his teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was officially proclainied a few days after his accession. National¬ 
ity and eastern orthodoxy, whicli are so closely connected as to be almost 
blondcd together in the Russian mind, received not Jess attention. 


THE RUSSIFICATION OP THE FIIOVINCES 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
is composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speakingProtesfcants; the Baltic 
provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and Esfch-speak- 
ing Lutherans; the iniiabitanta of the southwestern pi'ovinces are chiefly Pol¬ 
ish-sneaking Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
on lliQ middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans; and in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface. 
Until reconi times these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo- 
losled the language, religion, and peculiar local administration of their ances¬ 
tors, but wlicn the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread among them the language, religion, and administrative insti¬ 
tutions of tlio dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II 
theso attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
III tlioy were made systematically and with very little consideration for the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned, The local institutions 
wore assimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces;^ the use of the 
Russian language was mado obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals, 
and to some extent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
encouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
severe restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing landed prop¬ 
erty, and in some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
tlie local officials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the government, out any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 

Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
ffreal maiority of them had long been confined to the western and south¬ 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been al owed to 
reside in tlie villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and ^en 
in the towns their number and occupations had been restricted by the author¬ 
ities. But, partly from the usual laxity of the admLnistyation atia partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander III he ordered the rules to be strictly earned out, without con¬ 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship &jid suffering such ^er 
entailed He also caused new rules to be enaoted 

iccLs were heavily handicapped m education and professional advancement, 
in short; complete russification of all non-Russian populations and mstitu 
tions was the chief aim of the government in home affairs. 
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FOEEiGir policy; tiib prekoh alliance 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexander III likewiso introduced 
considerable changes. During his father's reign its main objects were; in 
the west, the maintenance of the alliance with Germany; in southenatern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the Crimean War, the gradual 
weakening of the sultan’s authority, and the increase of Russian influenco 
among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, the gradual but cautious expan¬ 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander III the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before his accession, tho bonds of friend¬ 
ship which united Russia to Germany had been weakened by the action of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the Berlin congress 
leas diplomatic support than was expected, and by tho Austro-German treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluded avowedly for the purpose of opposing 
Russian aggression; but the old relations were partly re-established by secret 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young cmr and the old emperor at 
Dantzio in 1881, and by the meeting of the three emperors at Skiernewice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was reconstituted for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took place in the czar's views witli 
regard to the German alliance. Ho suspected Bismarck of harbouring hostile 
designs against Russia, and he came to recognise that the permanent weak¬ 
ening of France was not in accordance with Russian political interests. He 
determined, therefore, to oppose any further disturbance of the balance of 
power in favour of Germany, and when the treaty of Skiernewice expired in 
1887, he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitated slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to create a countorpoiso against 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The czar was reluctant 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, because the French government did not 
offer the requisite guarantees of stability, and because he leaved that it might 
be induced, by the prospects of Russian support, to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany, He recognised, however, that in tho event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probability bo found fighting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action, they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in comparison witli Uieir 
opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were believed to have already worlced 
out nn elaborate plan of campaign. In view of this contingency tho Rusainn 
and French military authorities studied the military questions in common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military convention, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the t^YO governments and tho two countries became much move cordial. In 
tlie summer of 1891 tho visit to Ki'onstnd of a French squadron under Admiral 
Qervais was made the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration in favour 
of a Fi'anco-Russian allipce; and two years later (October, 1893) a still 
more enthusiastic reception was given to tlio Russian Admiral Avelan and 
his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after tho 
death of Alexander III that the word “alliance” was used publicly by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly employed by Ribot, then 
president of the council, in the chamber of deputies, out the expressions lie 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 
as to the existence of a formal treaty. Two years later (August, 1897), dur¬ 
ing the official visit of President F(SUx Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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Kie'Tii’SpI? nf co«^pI*“ientary speeches delivered 

wLf iXtpd fn t ^ Sf- ^public and the czar, Prance and Kussia 

allies was afterwards 

repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind 

.nrl Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve 

L increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, 

so to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886 
contrary to the declaiution made in tlie Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he 
oil ered Bntum to be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the 
Balkan 1 eiiinsula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation 
from any intm’vention that might lead to a European war. The Bulgarian 
govciinnent, iirst under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the direc- 
uon ot Stftmwuoy^, pursued systematically an anti-Rnssian policy, but 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to giving 
tacit oncouragerneut to evolutionary agitation. In Asia, during the reign 
of Alexander III, the expansion of Russian domination made considerable 
progress .0 


TTITJ CONQUEST OP THE TBKKE-TURCOMANS (1877-1881 A.P.) 

Transcaspia is tho official name given to the territojy east of the Caspian 
which waa annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after the accession of Alexander 
III, Tho country was inliabited by the Turcomans—a branch of the Turk¬ 
ish race —who have been identifi^ with the old Parthians. They were a 
bravo but wild and lawless people, bands of whom would frequently sweep 
down upon a peaceful vill^e, kill the men, and car^ off the women and cliii- 
dron to bo sold as slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages were some¬ 
times wiped out in this way. Themarauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a constant menace to the northern frontier of Persia and we frequently find 
the Persians engaged in war with them. The great Nadir Shah was himself 
a Turcoman. In 1801 the Persians hadmadea final attack on the I^rcoinana 
or Tekkes, ns they aro commonly called, and defeated them. 

The Russian conquest of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
nltoi'cd tho situation of these nomadic robbera; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
cui'vy on their depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against these civilised iatiaiders. But they were now a serious obstacle in 
the way of thG.se same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to 
reach tho Caspian, had to cross the Turcoman desert or else make a long 
dolour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 
commerce, 

In 1877 General Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Russo- 
Turkish war intervened before he Iiad accomplished anything. In 1878 
Lomakin attacked Dengil Teppe, waa defeated by the Tekkes, and forced to 
retreat. The natives were greatly encouraged by this victory, their ralcb 
increased, and they tried to stir up Uie Bokharans and Khivans to revolt. 
The Russians now undertook more vigorous measures. General Skobelev 
waa put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started from the 
si\oves of the Caspian towards the Amu Daria, a large force of artillery was 
conveyed to the front, and a water distillery—of the greatest service in this 
waterless region — was established at KrasnoVodsk. Colonel Kuropatkm, 
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who had been on Skobelev's staff ia tlie Russo-Turkisli wni', came by forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 

The Turcomans were intrenched in three camps-yYangi Kaln, Daiigil 
Teppe, and Geolc Toppe. The Russians began the main attack on January 
1st, 1881, charging first upon Yangi KaK The Tekkes fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the Russian artillery forceil them to evacuate. The 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little after sunset and the attacks were 
exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and children in camp witli 
them, huddled in their felt tents, and their sufferings under the continual 
artillery fire must have been terrible. Finally upon January 24th, after 
three weeks of fighting, tlie Russians were successful, the Tekkes wore routed 
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with great loss to both Russians and Turcomans. There are different esti¬ 
mates given as to the total number killed. 

Beveridge;ac figures, given below, cannot bo far from right. Ho uses 
this siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Their method, he 
says, IS to wage war while war exists and to employ the methods of peace 
only when war is over." He declares thub Bkobelov slaughtored twenty 
thousand men, women, and children at a place called Gcok Topno uttorlv 
refusing to aooepUlieir suraeuaor; but bo ftnas palliation, if not oxoiiso. for 
this deed m the beliel that it was a policy that in the ond made for the 
interests of mimamty. Ho tlunks ib no worso to kill that niimhor of people 
withm a tow days than to have the piocesa dragged out ovor a long period 
ot years; while the difference in effect on the law nnd order of the race ja 
obvious. _ By Skobelev’s method a lesson was embodied that led to a oomTilolo 
re-organisation of the aoomi conditions. ^ 
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]i'rom that clay to this, human life and property have been secure in 
Central Asia; whereas a more conciliatory policy would probably have 
resulted in increasing rather than checking lawlessness. Beveridge sees in 
this incident a charaoterisbio type of Russian government and method, He 
thinks'that where law and order have been established at the point of the 
bayonot, they have tended to be u^iheld by the hands of the people. " Among 
all the defeots of Russian civilisation,” he says, "its virtues are striking and 
elemental, and one of the chief of them is stability.” Doubtless there is an 
olomont of truth in this view, but it is one that will not commend itself nt a first 
glanoo to every observer of Russian military matters. It may bo added, how¬ 
ever, that Beveridge support his view by calling attention to the efficacy of the 
Russian methods oa praeliaod in Manohuria during the Boxer movement.a 

The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus¬ 
sian Umpire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.a Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus¬ 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Potorsburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Potorsburg on July 20Ui, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thug stopped in Iho direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in tho region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Russian conven¬ 
tion was signed in 1895. During the whole reign of Alexander III the increase 
of torritoiy in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
squaro kiloinotrea. 


ACCESSION OP NICHOLAS II (1804 A.D.) 

On November 1st, 1894, Alexander HI died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas II, who, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father's memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
homo and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters 
that great legislative changes would at once be made in a liberal sense was 
not realised. When an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
which had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal address that the time hod come for changes in the existing autocratic 
r(5giinc they received a reply which showed that the_ emperor had no inten¬ 
tion of making any sucli changes. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
offered directly and respectfully, were no better received,and no important 
clianges were made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took place noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and 

ministerial circulars. , , . . ^ , . .. 

Though resembling his father in the main points of his character, the 
young czar was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
doctrinaire. With his father’s aspiration of m^ing ho y Russia a homo¬ 
geneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he disliked the 
systematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schismatics to which it gave 
rise, and he let it bo understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would notmeet with his approval. 
The ofFieiais were not slow to take the hint, and their uiidue zea at once dis¬ 
appeared. Nicholas II showed, however, that his fathers policy of russi- 
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fication was iieitliev to be reversed nor to be abaadonccl. When an influential 
deputation was sent irom Pinland to Si. Petersburg to represent to him 
respectfully that the officials were infringing the local lights and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was refused an audience, 
and the leaders of the movement weie informed indirectly that local interests 
must be suboidinated to the geneial welfare of the empire. In accordauee 
with this declaration, the policy of itissification in Finland was steadily main¬ 
tained and caused much disappomtment, not only to the Finlanders, but also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their iincicnt rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicho¬ 
las II likewise continued 
the policy of his prctlece?- 
sor, with certain niodilioa- 
tions suggested by the 
change oi circiimabaneea. 
lie strengthened the cor¬ 
dial understanding with 
Franco by a formal agree¬ 
ment, the terms of whicli 
were not cliviilgcd, but lio 
never encouraged the 
French govcrninent in any 
aggicssive rlosi^ms, and ho 
maintained friendly roJa- 
tions with Goimany. In 
the Balkan Peninsula a 
slight change of attitude 
took idnco. Alexander III, 
indignant at what ho con¬ 
sidered the ingratitude of 
the Slav naiionalities, re¬ 
mained coldlv aloof, us far 
as possiblo, from all inter¬ 
vention in their affairs. 
About three months after 
his death, He Gieia, who 
thoroughly approved of this 
attitude, (hod (January 
Ti . ^ , . . 2611), 1805), and his suo- 

cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affairs from March 10th, 1805, to 
August 30th, 1890, endeavoured to recover what he considered Russia’s legiti¬ 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Hussian diplomacy became more aciivo in southeastern 
Europe. The result was perceived first in Montenegro and Servia, and then 
m Bulgaria. Pnnee Ferdinand ol Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
ms position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Stambulov 
ne made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, and 
effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
mat Prince Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of opposing Western influence 
M I^obanov inclined to the policy of protecting 

Ottoman empiie. Wlion tlie Briti^ govcrninent 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood thatany such proceeding would be opposed 
by Russia. 

After Prince Lobanov’s death the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the c»ar showed himself more friendly to tliem; and afterwards, when 
it j)rovcd extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Ci’eto he recommended the appointment of his cousin, Prince George of Greece 
— a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the island with 
the Hellenic kingdom. How far the recommendation was due to personal 
feeling, as opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, fol¬ 
lowing the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of the 
Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessary basis 
for a strong foreign policy tlie army was systematically strengthened. At 
one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an enor¬ 
mous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement among 
the great powers to arrest the iucreaae of national armaments. The idea was 
communicated to the powers somewlmt abruptly by Count Muraviev, Prince 
Lobanov’s successor in the direction of foreign affairs, and an international 
conference was held at the Hague to discuss the subject; but it had very 
littlo practical result, and certainly did not attain the primary object in view, 
[Its final act is given in the appendix to this volume.] 

A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however brief, would be incom¬ 
plete without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress made dur¬ 
ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and fostered 
by the introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing industry made 
enormous strides. By way of illustration a few figures may be cited. In 
the space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers employed in the 
various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262. 
Tlio consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, which was only 117 miffion 
kilograms in 1880, was 257 millions m 1898, and the number of spindles, 
according to the weekly journal Rmsia of August 2nd, 1902, was estimated 
at that date at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly to this growth of the cotton indus¬ 
try, the town of L6az, which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, and petroleum industries 
have liKewiao made enormous progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the esti¬ 
mated value of metaUio articles manufactured in the country rose from 142 
millions to 276 millions of roubles. As is generally the case in such circum¬ 
stances, protection led to temporary over-production, which^ brought about 
a financial and economic crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given 
by Iloniy Norman, the crisis could not have been very severe, for he states 
that " no fewer than 680 companies declared a dividend during the first nine 
months of 1901, their total nominal capital being £106,000,000, and the aver¬ 
age dividend no less than 10.1 per cent.” ^ Much of this progress is due to 
the intelligence and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. ^ 


ICUnOPATKIN ON THE HUSSIAN POUCY OF EXPANSION 

In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the 
war with Japan, it may be interesting to notice an addrp made by General 
Kuvopatkin to a party of English tourists at Askabad in November, 1897. 
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Its pi’otegtat-iona of peaceful intont ^11 come aa a siirprino io many -who 
have seen in t-lio Russian adyance only an insatiable lana-liuugor. Gonoral 
Kuropatkin, whoso fortune it voa sovon years later to command the Russian 
army in the ■war -with I apan, said in part, as reported in the London Standard 
of Uecember 14th, 1897: 

" Tho policy of our goyernmont in Central Asia, sinoo the acccsaion of tho 

Iftto ci5ar, has boon ominontly 
one of potuio; and voooiu'so 
lias novor been had to anus 
until ovovy other moans of 
gaining ti given objucfc had 
iailod,' Roloro tho extension 
of tho railway and telegraph 
to IhosD regions oonsidcrable 
poaror of initiativo was noucs- 
sarily loft in tho haiuls of local 
officers. There has boon a 
radical change in our achuini- 
Htration since tlio Tnins- 
Cftsnian provincos wove united 
to Jiuropo by tlioso powerful 
civiliKing inffiioncos. No 
opomtions likely to produce 
sorions consoquonocs can Jiow 
bo undortakon ■witlioul ])ro- 
vion.s oqnsout of his inryosty. 

"It is the custom of tlio 
present c:iar, as it was of Ids 
iamoiitod^ fatlior, to furnish 
detailed inatructioua to pro¬ 
vincial autlioritios on all iiri- 
porlaul ^ adiuinistrativo mat- 
tors, Tho principles whioli 
govorn tho policy of Russia 
arc very simple, ^Ihoy aro the 
mamtouaiioo of poaco and 
Older, and ooononiy in ovoiy 
branch of tho })ubuo sorvioo. 
The means employed to coui- 
pass those oncts aro equally 
Iroo from coin}iloxity. Thoso 

expressly mfermed by our govevnmeut that the asBunvption ofsovOToignty 
over alien nationiilitiea must never be attempted, without very soLus 
dolibeiatLoii mosmuoh as such become, on annoxation, Russian aubiocts 
children of the czar, and invested with ovory priyilogo cnioyed by citLcns 

qnjoinod onliia loprosciivoH^as their 
hist duty, a fatherly care of his Asiatic subjects. Efforts are made lo m-n- 
Jn ^I^hief msultipg ^om tho powers of ovil which liirit in TxjnuhitLiiH 
fco lately admitted •within tho pale of civilisation. Tho natives Imvo boon 

1 Hismts. ihe limts of this action nvo already toMo. A soliUry travollor 
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can noAv opsa Conlval Asia, from the Caspian to the Siborian frontiBr, with¬ 
out incurring tlio smallest risk of attack. A few yms ago 1 fenishoA 
woapons ior purposes of dcfonce to the Russian colonists in sovontccii Tillages 
oytablisliQcl by mo, and I warned them that it might bo unsafe to undertake 
journeys without arms. They have, however, disregarded this advice, and 
novov carry arms whoii at a distance from their homes. 

“Rotwoon Lho yoar 1885 and 1888 we established nn inviolable frontier 
with tho aid of Groat Dritain^ tuid in the twelve years which have since 
olap.sod tlioro have boon no expeditions throughout its length of 600 miles 
bordering on Persia and 400 on Afghanistan, Tho latter country contains 
inuoli inilammablo material, hut the explicit orders of the czar, as conveyed 
through tho rninistrios of war and foreign affairs, are that there shall be no 
disturbanoo on tho Afghan frontier. ^ scrupulous is our regard for tho 
status quo that whole tribes have cost thomsolvos on our protection in vain. 

“ Tho Piruzkhuis, Khozaris, and Jamshiois have crossed our borders in 
troops oi 03 many as lODO femWies, but wo have always repatriated such 
I’ofugcos by means of armed force. There have been similar cases in our 
dealings with Persian suWeots. Turkestan proper has been free from war 
sinco tho occupation of Ferghana, twenty-one years ago. The Bokhara 
fr'ontior has romainod intact sinco tho capture of Samarkand in 1868. Tho 
laab complication on tho Persian frontier dates from 1829—nearly seventy 
years ago. 

" I am led to bo explicit on those points by a sincere wish that the public 
may bo oonvinood that wo have a settled Asiatic policy which is in no way 
inimical to Groat Britain; and that wo ore perfectly satisfied with our present 
boundaries." a 


nUSSU IN MANCHUniA 

Russian advance in the Ear East has boon going on so steadily and so 
quietly that comparatively fow realise to what an extent North-eastern Asia 
is becoming rubsianised, Russian ships oro seen in Chinese and Japanese 
harbours, Russian banlca are found on Chinese torritory, Russian railways 
arc connecting those remote parts of the -vrorld with Europe, and most 
important of tul, Russian peasants are being landed in tho Far East. 

Tho russification movement has been especially active in Manchuria, 
•which proviiioo has become prominent in the last few years. Although 
Maiiohuria docs not look very largo on a map of Asia, it covers nearly as 
muoh space as France and Germany together. Beveridgo <> recently spoke 
of it with somo onihusiasm, declaring that “it is an emphe more favoura^ 
situated as to its climatic conditions than any other part of Asia." He 
charaotorisGs Port Arthur and Talienwan, or, ns the Russians call it, Dalny, 
as “ two of tho finest military and commercial ports of ^ia, or of the ^vorld. 

Russian designs upon Manchuria first became prominent after the Chino- 
Japanoso war, when Russia objected to Japan’s acquiring any territory in that 
quarter. During tho Boxer uprising in 1900 Russian troops overran Mancliurm, 
and in a oonvontion concluded between Russia and China at the end oi the 
movement, the civil and military administration of the province was placed 
practically under the control of Russia. Owing to objections on the part ot 
tho otlior powers, hoAvovor, Russia withdreAv this convention and another Avas 
signed in place of it on April 8th, 1902. According to this Mancluiria was to 
romain “an integral portion of the Chinese Empire”; China pledged herse 
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to protect the railway and all Bussian subjects and their cnlerprisos in Man¬ 
churia, while Russia for her part agreed to wiUidra\v her troops gradually. 
This agreoinent on the part of Russia remained a promise only. Iji the mean¬ 
while Manchuria was rapidly becoming rii8siaiii.sc(l. The iinijortant cities 
along the railway such ns New-Cliwang, Mukden, I/muyang and Kirin bocaiiio 
centres of Russian forces, Russian immigrants built and inhabited whole 
towns laid out like European cities willi all modern improvements. Harbin, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, became a Russian city and a cen¬ 
tre of Manchurian trade. 


THIS WAR WITH JAPAN 

Russia’s policy in the Far East was the cause of friction with England and 
the Tlnitod States, and especially with Japan; relations with the latter becoin- 
ing more and more strained until they finally led to a war which broke out in 
February, 1904, In April of the preceding year Russia’s reprosontativo at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Chinese govornincnt which virtually 
excluded all foieignevs — except Russians — from Manchuria, and wore a 
plain violation of uio principle of the “open door” wliich Russia had pledged 
herself to maintain in that province. Owing to the opposition of tho United 
States and Japan, however, most of these demands wore withdrawn and iier- 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian ports, although Lliis was not 
carried out. In Korea also Russia opposed Japan, refusing to alloiv her to 
open the port of Wi-ju to foreign trade, and objecting to a Jajianeso tologrnph 
from. Seuf to Fusan, although Russia hcvsoU laid a telegraph lino on Korean 
territory. 

In August, 1903, Russia took the important stop of Gsla))]ishing a spocial 
vieo-i'oyalty in the Amur provincc.g which had boon leased to her in tho Liao¬ 
tung poninsula. Vice-admiral Alexiev was appointed as first Russian vice¬ 
roy of the Far East, and waa invested with civil and military authority which 
made him to a great extent iudepondent of St. Petersburg. 

In September the Russian ambassador at lacking bad announced that 
New-Chwang and Mukden would be evacuated on October 8th, but that date 
passed and Russian troops were still there, while Russia continued to 
strengthen her army and navy in the Par East. Japan doniandecl tliat l\ ussia 
should evacuate Manchuria i n agrcemeiil Avilh her promises and that she should 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

Russia's answers to Japan's repeated demands tvoro evasive, and on Jan¬ 
uary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to Russia and, rcociving no i'C])ly, 
withdrew her minister and legation from St. Polei’sburg on February Otli, 
1904, On February 7th both govcrninenta issued statements announcing the 
severance of diplomatic relations. On February 8tli the main JapauoKO flecjt, 
under Vice-admiral Togo, opened the war by surprising the Russian fleet at 
Port Ai'thur in a state of unpreparedness, and inflicting much damage. 

The attack was repeated on the following day with a repetition, of th« 
result of the first day’s assault. On Uie same day Admiral Uriu and a small 
Japanese sr^uadron attacked and desti’oyed two Russian cruisers in the har¬ 
bour of Chemulpo. Thus at the veiy ouUet the Japanese had secured a 
decided^ advantage over their opponents on the sea. At once the cry arose 
in Russia that Japan, by not giving official notice of the proposed attack had 
violated international law, but neutral nations generally saw in Russia's com- 
plaint only an attempt to exciiso hw defeala, and held that the severing of 
diplomatic relations was warning enough. Still that tlie Russians wero not 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact tliafc within a fortnight their squadron 
01 lour cruisers at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which was supposed 
to hold it captivGy and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 
hinder the transportation of Japanese troops to Korea, which began on 
lobruary 18th. The following month §aw a contimiation of Japanese suc- 
ecssas and of Hussian losses. Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
moro^ or less serious damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a succession 
of minor engagements took place between the outposts of the two opposing 
armies advancing towaixl one another from opposite sides of the Yalu river. 
On February 24th Admiral Togo made an unsuccessful attempt to “bottle 
up “ the Russian fleet in tlie harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam¬ 
ships in the channel. ^ Early in March, General Kuropatkin, the Russian min¬ 
ister of war, was appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 
armies in Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at the same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
country they harl concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly smaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
in a continuoua stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. 
The Japancso successes appeared well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demor¬ 
alisation of the czar’s official advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
General Kuropatkin, who was succeeded as minister of war by General 
Sakarov, both Count Larasdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
finance niinisler, retired from the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle- 
sliip Peiropxvlovsk struck a mine or floating torpedo near the entrance to 
Port Arthur hurbour and sank with ail on board, inchithng Admiral Makarov 
and the war artist Vorostohagin. 

During the succeeding month war operations of importance or interest 
were oonmiccl to the land. By the first of May the pnn^al points in tlie 
Japanese military programme had unfolded themselves. Tiie absolute com¬ 
mand of the sea and coast, tlius assuring ease and safety in tlie transportation 
of troops and munitions of war, liacl been secured, and an efficient and for¬ 
midable army had been lauded on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
thoroughly occupied. The Japanese army, in the last days of April, began 
its forward inovcinent under General Kuroki, the purpose being to cross the 
Yalu nt several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On May Isfc, after a six days fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Japanese 
won their first land victory, and secured a firm footing on the Manchurian 
siilc of the Yalu. During the month of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into the interior, but his progress was slow owing to the difficulty in mam- 
tiiiiiing communication with the coast and constant skirmishing with the 
Cos.sacks who opposed his advance guard, Kuropatkin meanwhile pro¬ 
ceeded to concentrate his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
south of Harbin, with the apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its 

It was about the latter place that the activity now centred and against it 
a second Japanese army under General Oku advanced. On May 25tli Oku 
landed a force of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the nairow^t 
point of the Lino-tung peninsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
from ICin-olmu, on the we.stern side of the isthmus toward Da ny on the east 
afforded the Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After a series 
of tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under cover of fire from 
warships in the harbour of Kin-chau. In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and 78 
cannon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 

Port Arthur was now left to its fate, save for the single effort of General 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a dash southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangow), eighty mile.s north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-16), and by Kiirold He made his escape, having lost 
some 10,000 men on his vain foray. 

Kuropatkin’s tactics were Pabian and his eventual reliance was the rein¬ 
forcements which the Siberian railway poured in ns fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack, Marshal Oyama was in charge of the arinics 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates being Notlzu and the brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege being placed 
In the command of General Nogi. June 26-27 t]\e Japanese took tho well- 
nigh impregnable position at Fen-shiu-ling pass. Shortly after Kuroki took 
the important pass of Motien-ling. On July 17 General Count Kellor mudo 
B desperate effort to recapture it, out was repulsed with lieavy loss. July 24 
Oku took Tasliichiao and forced the Russians back to the walled city of Hai- 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took tlie Yanglse pass, in whoso dofence Ocneral 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his ri^ht flank, Kuropatkin was 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his base at Liauyang. He 
was also compelled to give up the im]X)rtant city of New-Cluvang. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great problem. The Japanese were not 
ready to attack until August 24, when they began a battle which surpassed 
anything which had hitherto taken place during the war. Tho Russian 
forces engaged were estimated at 200,000. The Japanese at 240,000. Tlie 
Russian loss was more than 20,000, and their entire army only escaped cap¬ 
ture or annihilation by Kuropatkin's skill in retreat. The Japanese loss 
was probably more than 17,00(1. 

The Russians retired to Mukden. October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enoiigh to take the offensive, and assailed Oyamn on tho river Shakhe or 
the wia-lio. A series of battles followed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after n loss of 45,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report. Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 

Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26th, when Nan-shan hill was taken 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the Inst of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. Tliey 
combined a patient and scientific process of sapping, trenching and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of suck skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and atvength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender. January 
3rd, 1905, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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The fleet wliieli had mode several efforfa to escape had been reduced hv 
loss after OSS, and finally, on Uie capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub- 
jeot^l to the lire of the land artillery and completely destroyed. 

During tliQ leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Ivuropatcin, other Huasmn activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of 
neutral ships iu the lied Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and tlien equipped aa cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Oormany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long pursuit was caught by Admiral ICamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic Heel, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook some Eng¬ 
lish iishing trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. The indignation of the English people 
was intense; war for a time seemed imminent; but the matter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had been unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £05,000 in damages. 


DISOnDBRS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, and 
by profound commercial distress. June 16th the Governor-General over Fin¬ 
land, Bobrikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification policy. 
On July 29th the Czar’s minister of the interior, Von Plehve, was slein by a 
bomb tlirown at his carriage. Riglitly or wrongly. Von Plehve was con¬ 
sidered the special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and tyranny 
of the czar's internal administration. Jews abhorred him os the man 
Yeaponsible for the Kishinev moasacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyer of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter fclviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 
views. 

This gave some encouragement to tlie zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representative government yet taken in Russia. They date only from the 
czar’s ukaso of January, 1864. Each of tlie districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, cora- 
mimes, municipalities, and land-owners.^ Bach district assembly in a prov¬ 
ince sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, which body 
controls thO roads, jirimaiy schools, etc. Alexander II meant that these 
zeinstvoB should acquire large power, but after his death they fell under the 
sway of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their hcacE again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu¬ 
ine representative government. 

Tho czar, with some asperity of tone, refused a constitution, and. while 
promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
discussion of siioli unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky now resiped, 
clcclavinK that Russia was on fclie brink of a great revolution, and that the 
bureaucracy must be supplanted by “the freely elected representatives of 
the people.” In January, 1905, Sergius de Witte succeeded to the ofhee ot 
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minister of the iuterior. One of the moat prominent j5ui‘oponn stntosmen, ti 
liberal, and an enemy of Von Plelive, his first stalcmenls were novorthclcas 
disappointing to believers in radical reforms. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and autocracy, dis¬ 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak. On the 18th of January the workmen emiiloyed 
at the Putiloff, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in St. l^torsbiirg wont 
on strike, and at the same time drafted a petition denuiuding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of labour by Ciipital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory cducaiion, 
equality before the law, responsibility of mmisters, a I’eprosoniaiive assembly, 
and other reforms. On tlie 22d a delegation led by an unfrocked priest, 
Father Gapon, marched towards the 'Winter Palace in order to present these 
demands to the czar. Their way was blocked by the military, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by hundreds. On the 
24tli General Trepoff, a man much hated because of his harsh inothods, wii3 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, and every out¬ 
break was put down in the most merciless manner. Many leading revolu¬ 
tionists, among them Maxim Gorky, the celebrated novelist, wore arrested, 
but some of them were afterwards released. Lesser distuihances also brnko 
out at Moscow, Reval. Riga, Odessa, Warsaw, Lodz, and olsewhoro, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutionists resorted to tlio uko of 
dynamite and to assas-sination* On the 17tU of February the Grand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the bureaucriuiy, was 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb. On tho 3d of March tlic czar 
denounced in a manifesto “the evil-minded leaders of tho revolutionary 
movement" for rendering assistance to tho enemies of R.ussia, by altoiiipt- 
ing to set up a system of government not “suitable lor our fathovlanil’’ 
On the evening of the same day, however, he iasueil a rescript in which ho 
promised “to convene tho worthiest men possessing tiio oonlidoncQ of tho 
people and elected by them to participate in the elaboration and con- 
8k\eTat\ow oi \eg^3\atWe mmutes." Tins tatto vague conecssion i\\i\ not 
allay the public discontent; serious agrarian troubles and poiiHant riots took 
place soon after, and during the months of Ai)ril and May more than ono 
hundred attempts at assassination were mode, of whicii more than forty are 
said to have succeeded. 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OP JAPAN, AND TUB PEACE OP POIITSMOUTII 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had contiiuied to be extromoly dis¬ 
astrous for Russia. Late in January an offensive movomont was undertakon 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against tlic Japa¬ 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great lo.s8, and Grippenberg, 
claiming that he had not been properly supported by General ICuropatldn, 
resigned his command. About the same time General Oyaina'a army waa 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with tho veteran army which lm(l over¬ 
come Fort Arthur. On the 19th of February tho Japanese began a ctupeu- 
dous offensive movement. After more than two weeks of terrible lighting, 
General Kuropatkin was forced to retreat from Mukden and to retire beyond 
Tie Pass, after suffering one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modern 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General ICuropatkiu was relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the task of reorganising 
the demoralized army. 
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The sole I'emaining hope of Russia now lay in her navy. On tlie Sth of 
April Admiral Rojeatvensky with Uie Baltic fleet passed Wapore and on 
Uav nth was joined off the coast of French Indo-cLa by anotLr squa^oS 
undoi Admiral Nebogatoff. After some days spent in refitting, the combined 
fleet sailed northward to meet the enemy. But the voyage which had been 

^ disastrous ending. On the 27th and 
Jbth of May, m a battle which is more fully described under Japan, the ill- 
inaiined Russian fleet was practically annihilated by Admiral Togo. 

Nothmg now remained but to make peace. By invitation of President 
Roosevelt, envoys representing the two belligerent powers held a conference 
at I ortsmouth, New Plampshire, and there on the 29th of August they 
arrived at a preliminary agreement, which was later elaborated into a formi 
treaty, riiia ti'caty, the terms of which ate given under Japan, was more 
favoumblQ to Russia than hod been generally expected; hut nevertheless it 
marked the comiueto defeat of the policy which had caused the war, 


rUIlTHEIl ATTEMPTS AT HEVOLUTION 

lu the meantime disorders in Russia had increased rather than dimin¬ 
ished. Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else¬ 
where. Towards the end of June, the crews of tlie Kniaz Potemkin and 
(konjoi Pobicdonosclz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 
their oflioors who r^isted, and proceeded to Odessa, where thousands of 
strikers and revolutionists made common cause with them. After much loss 
of life and destruction of property, however, the revolt was put down; the 
crow of the G^rgei Pobiet^mseiz surrendered and many of them were shot; 
and the mutineers on the Kniaz Potemkin surrendc.ed the vessel on the 
l)th of July to tho authorities of Roumania on condition that they should 
bo allowed to escape, 

On the 10th of August, the cmr, influenced by these events and by rep¬ 
resentations and warnings from deputations from the zemstvos and dumaa 
and from the marshals of the nobility, issued a manifesto in which he said: 
“The time la come to summon elected representatives from the whole of 
Russia to take a constant and active part in the elaboration of laws, attach¬ 
ing for this purpose to the higher state institutions a special consultative 
body entrusted with the preUimnary elaboretion and discussion of measures 
and with the examinati(3n of the state budget.” This national assembly, or 
(luma, ns it was called, was to meet not Inter than January, 1906, but the 
date was subsequently postponed. Tire concession involved in calling it was 
much more apparent than real, for no guarantees were made of popular 
rights and liberties; its powers were to be only consultative; and the 
iniddlo and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
choosing its members. The scheme was far from satisfactory to the revolu¬ 
tionists and reformers; and riots and disturbances of various kinds con- 
tinuficl, especially in Finland and at Baku, where many hundreds of persons 
were killed. 

On the 26tli of September, a congress of about three hundred delegates 
representing tlie zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to consider tho situation. After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the effect that while the propcsed duma. would not be a truly representative 
body, it might “serve ns a rallying point and support for the general moye- 
niout for the attainment of political freedom," and that therefore “ Russian 
citizens, who are united on the political programme formulated by the 
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zemstvo congresses of the preceding and present years, should seek to outer 
the diima in as large numbers as possible for the purpose of fol-ming there a 
united group with the object of obtaining guarantees for personal liberty 
and equality.” The congress further declared that the suHrage should be 
placed on a national and not a class basis. 

PROMULGATION OP A OONSTITUTION 

On October 21st an organised strike for tlio furtlieranoe of political 
objects began on all the railways, and the railway eniployoos were soon 
joined by workers in other occupations, until probably a million men wore 
engaged in the movement. Moscow and St. Petersburg wore cut off from 
communication with the mst of the empire; famine became immineiii in 
many cities ; business everywhere was at a atandstill. The whole object of 
the movement was to force the government to adopt reforms, and in part 
this object was realised. On the 30th of October the czar signed what has 
been called by some people the ‘ Magna Clmrta of Iluasian Liberties,” ami 
on the same day appointed Count Witte, who had gained greatly enhanced 
prestige by his success ns one of tho Russian peaco envoys, head of a respon¬ 
sible ministry. In substance tho manifesto promised to the people invio¬ 
lability of Iverson, freedom of conscience, s^cccli, and nssooiation, furtlier 
extension of the right to vote for representativea to tho duma, the establish¬ 
ment of the principle that no law can bo enacted without tho approval of 
the duma. Pour days later, as a result of the situation in Finland, tho czar 
repealed many harsh ordiiiances whioli applied to tlmt country, aLbnittctl the 
responsibility of the secretary of state to the Piimieh diet ratlior than to tho 
monarch, and called a special session of the diet to cliscu.ss laws grunting 
freedom of speech, of the press, of public meeting, of association, and for 
the establishment of a national assembly based on universal surfrage. 

But the revolutionists still i-emained unsatisliod. They demanded “ the 
immediate convocation of a conaUtucut assembly elected l)y the universal, 
equal, and direct suffrages of all adult citizens, without distinction of sex. 
creed, or nationality, and tho provision of all guarantees of civic freodom.” 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole country. At Odessa more than 
live thousand persons are reported to have been killed or wounded, while 
terrible riots occurred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tiflis, and olsowhero. At Kieff, 
Kishineff, Kherson, Roatoff, and other towns, horrible masHiicroa of Jews took 
place; these massacres wero practically unchecked by tho governmental 
authorities, and were perhaps even instigatetl by them for roaoUonary pur¬ 
poses. On the 9th of November, a mutiny broke out among the sailors at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later nnotlier among both soldiors and sailors at 
Vladivostok, but both wore ultimately suppressed. Disturbances created 
by the independence party in Poland led to lire proclamation, on the 13th, of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the government’s action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general strike was called, but on the 2()Ui 
it was ended by order of the Central Labour Committee. Tho workingmon 
were, however, at the same time urged to further the revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, and bo prepare themselves for "the last general eneountor of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now living in its last days.” On tho 23d a 
zemstvo congress which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution demand¬ 
ing universal direct suffrage and the calling of a conaLituent assembly. Tho 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a vote of no 
conndencB in the government. 
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TUB GOVBXINMENT REGAINS CONTROL 

Tlio revolt now entered upon its most acute phase. On the 24th of 
November a combined strike and mutinv broke out at Sevastopol. The 
rovoliitioiiista captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
days controlled affairs almost completely. The government, however, dia- 
liatelKid overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed ; the ships were retaken; and many of the rebels were exe¬ 
cuted. Loss important outbreaks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
other places. In December, Lithuania and other regions aioiind the Baltic 
wero in open revolt; uprisinga occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
olsowhcro; a now genoitil strike began on the 21st; assassinations and 
attempted aasfissinationa were everywhere common; the peasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Russian state seemetl to be falling to pieces. 
One of the bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital. For 
several (lays the rebels controlled a large part of the city; but the troops 
generally reinainod loytd; and after frightful street fighting in which hun¬ 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Klsowhcro, also, tlio government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent part of the storm of revolution was past. 

With tlio triumph of the government it was freely prophesied that a 
policy of thoroughgoing reaction would set in, and that, temporarily at least, 
the concessions already given would be ignored. Whether these prophecies 
will prove true, it is impossible to say. It is known, however, that on the 
2(5tli of nocembor a more liberal electoral law was issued, which grated the 
suffrage to many classes which had hitherto been excluded^ while it was 
nniioimeed that the ultimate decision upon the subject of univerwl suffrage 
would bo loft to the duma. Early in January registration for the election 
of this body began. Charges weie made that the minister of the interior, 
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full registration, the time originally gi’anted for i 

Oil the 2Gth of February, 1906, n ukoso officially hxed May lObh as the date 
for Iho mooting of the duma. On March 6th it wns anuoimoed that no aw 
would koronl'tor bo valid without tho consent of the duma and of the 
rouuoil of tho empiro. This latter body is to consist mi an equal number 
of appoiiitod and olocted mombei'S taken horn the clergy, nobihty, zemstvos, 
fJLy of aoionco, univemties. tmdo. and industry The f 

aro to bo convoked and closed by imperial ukasp and the 
nublio. Either liouso is to have tho power to mterpellate mmiabeis and to 
InitiiLlo legislation. Before the duma was convened 
Xt u— dismiBsqd and M. Goromylun 

was appointed premier; Stolypiu being mode miuKter of the mterior. me 
course of subsoquont ovonts is traced m the suoceedmg pages. 
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THE FlltST DUMA 

For u Qonaidei-ablo tinio it scomotl os it tlio dunm would novor bo ooii- 
vonod. Wlxon will tho duma ossoiiiblo ? was tlio quostioii. Sooiif-laior— 
never, wore blio answers given. But ut last, on. May 10,^ IDOd, tlio lirst 
Russian parUoiuent was opened in solemn pomp by 0;^ar Nioliolan II in tlio 
Tavrida Falaco. There the so-called “best men” of Russia, tlio Soy Lilian 
and the Colt, tlio Litluiaiiian and tlio Volo, tlio CaUiolio priest and tlio 
Jewish mbbi, had come togothor to doliberuto upon the country’s M'olfaro. 
Piofosaov Mui'omtscr was unanimously oloctod prosidont. But tho Russian 
ropresGUtative national assembly proved n poworloss l)0()y. Coinjiolnit 
authorities predicted its speedy (lisaolution; an<l^ tho nredietion was soon iiil- 
lilled The finst Russian parliament was a frail infant destined to a ^iro- 
matuvo end. War, famine, economic distress bad assisted at its Invth, 
and opposition, soorot or open hostility, was watching over its iiifanoy, It 
could not thrive under such ciroumBiancos. 

But although a spoody dissolution of tho iirst duum as soon as it had 
been opened by Czar Nioliolas in solomn state had boon prodioted, the 
ukaao cliasolviag tho first Russian parliament (janio soinowlmt an a nurpviso 
to the European world. And yot this issue was the only logical ono. Tho 
govoruinent of tho czar soon porcoivod tho iinpoasibility of worldng with ii 
duma who.so members wore speaking only for tho gallery of tho ooimtry. 
The duma was indulging in a long inonologiio to wTnoh tho cabinet eould 
find no response, ft becatno clear to tho court and to Llio burcauoraoy that 
to arrive at any understanding was an impossibility. To allow the duma 
to ooutiuue itB sittings was imwiso and ovun dangci'<ius. A clcoiBivo steji 
had to be talcon in order to avoid a disgraoofid coniproiniso on tho part of 
the government. At this juncture, whilst tho Premier, Goremykin, was 
ofliciftlly ropresonting the government, the Star Ghanibor was busily oiigugod 
in finding a solution of the perplexing problem. Tbreo ])artios, I'oproHunting 
three diabincb curronts of opinion, were formed at court, and eaoh en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Nicholas 11 to adopt and carry out the plan it bad 
worked out for tho \Yelfaco of tho nation.. 

The three parties Avore headed respectively by Tropov, by Count IgJiatev, 
and by Goutsiikov and Stolypin. Strange and almost iiiorodiblo as it will 
sound, Trepov advised liberal conocssious. Tho nian avIio had arranged 
pogroms, the policier Avho had knouted, sent to mines and to Siberia, Avbo 
had inoarcoruted in the prison colls of Sts. Peter and Paul and in tho lortrcss 
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of Sohliissolbui'g tliousQjKls of lOTolutiouaiioa, whom ho lookod noon os 

ErS'cCwh 

no aim’iil "■ Ymitslmr, who knew 

ioiTOl. Ho hn?l no n " of semng his master and furthering his iti- 

toiost. Ho liad no Ihoonoa imd no principles. His solo criterion and 

Btandaul of good and ovil was tlio intoi-est of the master, Ho was neither 

?!!o‘‘!!nn'l o7 “v M polEioal opinions of his own. His was 

}?’’ “ fwjhfiil bnll-do£f. ^irhose qualities wo canuot 

mil ao, bat whoao iulolity may porliapa elicit some admiration. When this 
laitiiliu sorviuiL I^onnd^ out that jt became of paramount importance to the 
intoroats ol his itnpoml master to grant concessions, nil the arguments of 
Llio roaotioiiary party booamo m nought with him, and the implacable enemy 
stago mani^or of pogroms and of riots, the terror of 
luhilists and oi studoiUa, .suddenly apipeared as liberal as the cadets them- 
solvos, witlionb 111 the least having changed his views. It was for this reason, 
too, that sliortly boforo death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was not a 
persona grat(c in court circles. ^ His programme had been as follows i The 
oadols, lie said, " aro strong, influential, and above all, ambitious. They 
.'0 tliirsliiig for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches is 


aro 


-- portfolios_ ____ ... 

dazzling thoiu, Lot us stretch out a hand to the cadets, let us grant them 
oouoossions, and, with unitod effort, build the bridge over the giuf which is 
dividing now and old Eussia.'’ 

Tropov advised tho czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of himself, 
porliaps, as ministor of war, of liberal bureaucrats like Ycrmolov, former 
iniiiislor of agrioulturo, and of throo or four prominent membors from among 
tho oadota. Ho thus hoped to satisfy the ambition of the latter, and, by 
grautiug tUoin ooiicosaious, at tho same time persuade them to abandon 
at least tho icloa of tho compulsory expropriation of landowners, which ho 
considorod too dangovous a measure. Tropov's intention was to form a 
Rooially buroaucrntic cabinet wlriok, supported by the court and by the 
bo.st orgiiuised politioal jiarty in tho country, would ultimately succeed in 
ostablisliing oraor and save Russia, and above all, tho czar. Active nego¬ 
tiations woro oonsoquontly carried on botweon Trepov on the one side, and 
Milyoukov and otlior prominent leaders of tho caciots on the other, through 
tho inbormodiary of a foreign litterateur living in St. Petersburg. The 
ondoavours of tho faithful servant of tho czar were, however, frustrated. 
Two othor parties claimed the attention of the* czar, and both equally 
Htrrmgly condoinned tho Tropov programme. Count Ignatev—who has 
Ninoo' boon assassinated—surged tho czar to crush the hydra-head of op¬ 
position. Ignatov ropresonted that ^worful class, the riqh^ landowners, 
which is tho mainstay of autooracy. Ho could see no possibility of con- 
oossion. Thoro was no necessity either, for Ignatev clisbeUeved in the 
danger of tho revolution. It was only a bluff, lie said, of Count Witte, 
whoso ambition it was to bo the jiresident of the first Russian republic. 
Tho anoien regime must maintam its prerogatives j prisons, exile and 
Liberia would soon teach the few imwise dreamers that autooracy was os 
Iiriii as over, and meant to remain so for the future. The famous framer 
of tlio May laws advised a policy of oppression,—openly and unhesitatingfy; 
-—ho advised cannon shots and snlvocs for the canaille' frighten tho 
ca-nailk and it will soon givo up opposmg its masters, and czardom and 
bureauoraoy will again triumph. 
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Tke Programme of Stolypin arid the Bissolution of the Duma 

Standing betwenn tlieso two pogranimos, tho libonil of Tropov and tlio 
reactionary of Igiiatev, was tlmt of Sbolypin and GoiUslikov, wliioli ultiirmLoly 
gained favour with the omr. Goulslikov’s programme was Irioily this: To 
dissolve the duma, lo promise tho nation to coiivono ariotlior dunia within 
a few months, and in tho moantimo to take tho noceasary stops so as to bo 
sure of a government majority in tho next assonibly. ^ GouLshltov miiintainod 
that ho had carefully studied tho causes of rovoliitiona in wosLorn_ Kuropo 
and the course they had taken. Ho had arrived at tlio conclusiou that 
revolution was a malady, a fovor which will occasionally break out in tho 
normal social body, but Avas not dangerous in itself, if iiroporly attondccl to. 
The best remedies for this disease were patience and porsovoranoo. Had tho 
western European govornments at various periods and in various oountrioa 
been armed with a auOiciont dose of those antidotes, Imd they not lost 
courage, and in a frenzy of dospair either made concessions^ or adopted 
extreme measures, but simply tried to gain time, tho revolutionary fovor 
would gradually havo abated, and the social pnlso regainod its normal state, 
Russia should now bo wise and try to benefit by the oxporionco gained from 
the study of western Europe. No oxtromo moasiiros, but also no conoosBionfi, 
The programme, Lhoreforo, which Goutshkov, in conjunction witli Stolypin, 
elaborated, was as follows: Tho duma must bo disBolvccl by an imperial 
ukfiso; at tho same time, howovor, liopo must bo hold out to tho country in 
the shape of a promise to coiivono a now assembly within a few months. 
In tlio moantimo a strong endeavour should be made to organise all tho 
conaoi'vativo foroos, who would rally round tho party of tho Octobrists mid 
form tho govornmonb party in tho now duma. 

Niciioms II, as migfit fiaro boon expected /ix?m a turn of hh undecided 
oharaoter, Ustoned neither to the liberal plan of his friend Tropov, nor 
to the advioo of tho rcaotiouary Ignatov, but adopted the programme 
elaborated by Goutshkov and Stolypin. lie was equally afraid of tho 
concessions which Tropov advised him to grant to tho cadets aa of tho 
diofcatorship which Ignatov iirgod him to mslituto. Ho further wished, 
according to his ideas of chivimy, to keep his word which ho liad pledged, 
viz. to give his ooimtry a kind of parliament. Tho Ozar of all tlio iluKsia.s, 
therefore, decided to dissolve tho duma and to issuo a ukase convening a 
now one in a few months, in which caro sliould bo taken that Llio govorn- 
mont and conservative elements should form tho propondorating majority. 
And thus blie struggle between tho throe parties in tho Star Chamber ended 
in the victory of Goutshkov-Stolypin, and tho result was tho ukaso of 
July 21, 1906, dissolving the duma—ft ukaso which startled Europe at the 
very moment when tho English premier was welcoming tho dologatos of 
tho Inter-parliamentary Oonferenco in London. Tho Russian dologatos 
suddenly learned that tho assombly which they had come to roprosont in 
the English metropolis had cooBea to exist. Tho cadets and tho labour 
party assembled at Viborg and drafted a manifesto Lo the nation. It wa^, 
however, of no avail. Although the cadets were not arroatod, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to thoir appeal for flupporL against the 
government. 
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And tliiiH Nioliolos II, in uttoring his famous words, “My autocracy 
ia aa fairious as over,” aonfc lionae the reprosontatives of the nation, some 
of thorn to prison and doath. Many fell as glorious martyrs in the 
hiiLtlo for liborty. A shot fired at Terioki, by an assassin lured by the 
roaotbnarios, caused tho imtirndy death of one of the most intelligent and 
useful ox-rnombora of tho duma, M, J. Horzensteic. 

And although Tropov had in the ineantiiDO died, his spirit was still 
hovoring round tho imporiid palaoos of Potorhof and Tsnrskoi Selo. The 
Hianllo ofTropovhad rallon upon his disciples. Pompously and solemnly, 
beating tho big drum, tho govornmont of the czar announced to its faithful 
aLihjoota and to expectant Europe that tho ora of reforms, of liberty and 
progroSM, waa now to bogin—an ora of folieity inaugurated by a benevolent 
gdvornniont. But iustoad of reforms ana progress there commenced, 
promptly mid vigorously, a period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly 
by tho oxainplo of tho ^'iwl^ioniiO'iros of 1789, the Russian 

courts of justice wore roplacod by courts-martial. In the course of a few 
wooks more than 150 persons wore either hanged or shot. Thousands 
woro aont at tho oxponso of the govornment to the mines or bo the 
Hiboriaa Hiiowfiolds, whoro they could find loiauio to cool their buvnmg 
revolutionary brows, Aa many as three trains a day wore leaving Riissia 
for Siboria, transporting into oxilo hundreds of political oflenaei*8, 
inon and women uiiwoi^hy of tho liberty tho government ^/as wiiiuig to 


tho optimists had to admit that things looked grave. M. Milyoukov, 
tho oniinont loador. urged at tho Congress of Holsmgfors the necessity o 
abandoning tlio idea of a passive rosistftuco and of refusing to 
and to pay taxes. Tho idoa of a general atrilce had o 
arinod local revolts woro speedily suppressed, tho much talked of agraiian 
rising came to nothing. Tho strugglo for wns gr^uatly 

oraaiiod Thousands of bravo men woro court-martialled, piteously mur 
dorod, siaughtorod, tnrburod and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mines. 

FvS wiiirfcUowcI tho dissolution of tho dumtt thus todod to provo 
tho ;ZKlnosr;\Kl tho advontago of tho 
HMio ruvolubioiiarv fovor, os Goutshkov Imd called it, bioke 
was rotrw V<M tot ton out to to.fatal. 

and thus furnished tho ?o^ntioS tho party 

S p'lpMets oonasoatod, »d 

its organs auapondod. 
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THE SECOND DUMA 

In the moaiitiine pi*opaYationa for tho oloclion of inombors for iho nmv 
cluma wo carried on. Goutahkov proceeded to Avork out hia pliiiua in 
arranging tho electoral campaign. Neither money iior trouble was suarod 
in the endeavour lo soouro a govominenfc majority for tho now cTuirun 
Rumours wore oirculatod and repoatocl that ton iinlUoU roubles (111,000,000) 
had been assigned by the govommoiit for tho campaign. Thoso rumours 
wore never otficially contradicted; and in fact consulorablo sums woi'O 
lavished by the oonservativo and govemmont partioa. Dozens of journals 
were started by the Octobrists in tho provincoa, luindi'ccls of orators wore 
sent out to enliglUon tho people, millions of proolamations wore diaU’ibnted 
among the peasants, fighting bands wore orgiuiised and provided 'with stiohs 
for tho purpose of beating Jews, stiidonts, and tho wives and ohildron of tho 
intellectuals. A groat number of giias and revolvers IVcuii tho arsenals wore 
distributed among tho Blaolc-huudrods. Clorgymon, woro oomiuandod by^ 
thoir ooolosiastical suporions to preach from thoir pulpits in tho intovost of 
the govornmont, unci to brand tho first duina as a Jewish Kaluil. _ All tho 
parties that woro ovor so littlo more radical bhan that of tho Octobrists wove? 
accused of being vovolutionary and thoir oxistonco deolarod to bo illegal; 
thoir buroaua wore closed, thoir nowapyoors auspondod, and Lhoiv books and 
pamphlets confiscated and burned. Thousands suspecLod of radicalism, 
among them lawyora, phy.sicianfl, and other rospooted and honourable oitiisons, 
woro arrested, taken away from thoir families and sent to ])rison or to Siberia, 
In order to frighton bho Jows a pogi*om was arranged in^ Sodlico. Tlio 
govemmont furthor found tho sonato a tvilling instnunont in its hands for 
tho business of interpreting bho electoral laws. In order bo oliiianato tho 
radical oiements and to invalidnlo them as electors, the souato intorprolod 
tho election laws in such a manner as to suit tho covornmoul. 

1 In spibo, liowovor, of all tho endeavours macTo by. tho govornmont—in 
spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy—Uio opposition was clearly 
in a majority in tho new duma. It was opoDod in Maroh, 1007, but during 
the first few weeks no proper work was doue. And indood it scorns as it 
the difficulties now arising aro ovon greater tlian those by which tliO 
govovnment was faced in tno first duma. There seoms to bo no hopo that 
me govornmenb will be ablo to work with a majority in tho present duma. 

It is not within the province of history bo fomtoll tho futuru, but past 
and present events seem to suggest that Nicholss II will havo to ohooso 
one of the following three altornativos:— 

Primo: To continue the stingglo against bho dommrds of hia own ualioU 
for liberty, to uphold the a'^lc^e7^ regime, and ultimately to ostabliHli a 
dictatorship. 

SeoundoTo grant tho poasants economic privileges and thus mako tlioiu 
abandon the ideas of political freedom. 

Tortio: To yield to the clnims of the radicals and consent to play the 
part of a constitutional monarch, i.e. reign nominally, but not rule. 

That Nicholas II will choose tho last-named altornivtivo cannot for onO 
moment be imagined. All thoso who have closely followed tho history of thiH 
scion of tho HolsLeui Gobtoq? family must admit that with all hia weakness 
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lio luis many Lraits of oharactor lliat remind one of his great-grandfatlier, 
I’tiiil I. Tliaro ia a groat doal of obstinacy in him, coupled vitu notions of 
ohivalry. It wus bliab romantic ohivalroua notion that made Tanl commil' 
many follios, and it was this same sentimoat wMeh made Nicholas declart* 
that it is his duty to hand over to hia son and heir the burden which God 
had idacod on hia shouldors. As for the seooud alternative—even if th(> 
oziir wore willing to adopt it—tho coni’fc party 'will most violently oppose it- 
Thu iiitoroats of tho,so parasites svro at stalie. 

Thoro romaiiiH consequently the first alternative, which will, in aU 
probability, bo tbo one chosen by the czar. Czardom will continue its 
sia'ugglo against tho nation. 
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DOCUMENTS UELATINO TO RUSSIAN inSTOEY 

I 

TREATY OE PARIS 

GENERAL TREATY ETOTWEEN TltlO QUEEN OV THE UNITED KINGDOM OE OUEAT 
QRITAJN AND lUISLANl), TUB EMPEllOR OV AUHTHTA, THE lOMriOROU OP 
TriE FUBNCIE, TIIR KING OP PllUSSIA, TUB BMPIOROIl OP IIUHSTA, THE 
KING OF SARDINIA, AND THE SULTAN 

Signed al Pans, March SOih, 1856. Ralifmlmis exchanged ai Pam, A pnl 27lh 

Art, i. Troin the day of the cxcliango of the ratilicaUoi\fl of the pvcBcnt 
treaty there shall be peace and friendship botwoon lior ninjosty tho Ciiujoji of 
the united King(loiu of Great Britain and Irclaiul, liis majesty Llui Ihiipriror 
of the Frencli, nis majesty the Kinjg of Bunliimv, his hiijHnhvl majesty the 
Sultan, on tho one part, and his majesty the Kinporor of all the Riissins, ou 
the other part, as well as between their heirs and .successors, tlaar r(Jsp(j(*Uvo 
dominions and subjects in perpetuity. 

Art 2. Peace being hai>pily m-cstabllsUcd Ijotweoii their .said majesties, 
the territories conquered or occupied by their armie.s during tlie war .shall bo 
I’ccipi’ooally evacuated. 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of tlio evacuation, which 
shall be as prompt as possible. 

Art, 3. His majesty the Emperor of all tho llussias engagra to restore to 
his majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kam, as well as the other parts 
of the Ottoman territory of which the Riiasiaii troops are in po.ssesKion. 

Art. 4. Their majesties the Queen of tho United Kingdom of Civat Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of yarclinia, and tlio Bultan, 
engage to restore to his majesty the Emperor of all the Riissias the towns and 
ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kainiesch, Eupatoria, ICertcli, Yenikalo, 
KinlDurn, as well as all other territories occupied by the allied ti’ooiw. 

Art, 5. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kiugiloin of Groiit lU’iiahi 
and Ireland, the Emjjcror of the French, the Emperor of all tfie Russias, tlio 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, giunt a full and entire amnesty to those of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any partlcipivtiou what' 
soever in the events of the war in favour of tlie cause of the eiioiny, 

Gsa 
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nf amnesty shall extend to the subjects 

of each of the be ligeient parties who may liave continued during the war to 
be eniiuoyed in tlic service of one of the other belligerents. 

Art. 0. Prisoners of war shall bo immerHfl.t.filv ffivp'n im r\n oifViar c>t.-]n 



the llu.ssin.s, and his majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte 
adniitted to participate in tlm advantages of the public law and system 
^conccHj of Lurope. Theirmajiaties engage, eacli on his part, to respect the 
indepoiKlonco and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire; guarantee 
111 Goiiiinon the strict observance of that ei^ageinent; and will, in conse- 
(pieiice, con.siclcv any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 

Art. (S. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more 
of the otlicr signing powers any misunderstanding which might endanger tlie 
nuiintonancc of their mlations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, 
befoiu having recourse to the use of force, sliall afford the other contracting 
pai'tic.s^ tlic opportunity of preventing such an extremity by means of their 
iuodiation. 

Art. 0. Ilis iipporial majesty the Sultan having, in his constant solicitude 
for iho wolfnvo of hi.s subjects, issued a pman which, while ameliorating their 
conditioji without distinction of religion or of race, records his generous mten- 
tiona Lowiuxla the Christian population of his empire, and wiping to give a 
furthor proof of liis sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate 
to the eoiitraoiiug parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously from his 
sovonugii will. 

Tlio contracting powci'S I’ccognise the high value of this communication. 
It is clearly umlorstood that it cannot, in any case, give to the said powers 
the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
majesty tho Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his 
einpiro. 

Art. 10. The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which maintains the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing of the straits of the 
13o.sT)ei'U.s and of the Dardanelles, has been revised by common consent. 

Tlio act concluded for t)mt pui-pose, and in conformity with that principle, 
betwecii the high contracting parties, is and remains annexed to the present 
ir(uity, and shall have the same foroe and validity as if it formed an integral 

part thereof. . ,^ 

Art. 31. The ]31ack Sea is neutralised; its wateis and its ports^ thrown open 
to tho niorcantilc marine of every nation, are formally and in peipetuity 
interdietocl to iho flag of war, either of the powers posseting its coMts or of 
any other power, with the exceptions mentioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the 

tn’CHont treaty. . . 

Art. L2. Free from any impediment, the commerce m the ports and watera 
of the J31aclc Sea .shall be subject only to i-egulations of health, customs, and 
police, framed in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial trans- 

actiong.^^]^^^ to afford to the commercial and maritime Interests of cven^ nation 
the security which is desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit consul 
into situated upon the coast of the Block Sea, m conformity with 

ihi) principles of international law. , - i . 

Art, iL Tho Black Sea being neutralised according to the teims ot Art. 
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11 the maintenance or establishment upon its coast of military-maritime arsen¬ 
als becomes alike unnecessaiy and purposeless; in consequence, his majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russiaa and his imi)crial majesty the Sultan engage 
not to establish or to maintain upon that coast any miliiary>-mai'itimG arsenal. 

Art. li Their majesties the Emperor of all the Hiissias and the Sultan 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of settling the force and the 
number of light vossols necossaiy for the service of their coasts, which they 
reserve to themselves to maintain, in the Black Sea, that conventioius annexed 
to the present treaty, and sliall have the same force and validity, as if it formed 
an integral part thereof. It cannot be either annulled or modified without 
the assent of tlie powers signing the present treaty. 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna havinj^ established the princi¬ 
ples intended to rogulato the navigation of rivers which separate or tra’i^orso 
different states, the contracting powers sUpulfttc among themselves that those 
principles shall in future be equally applied to the Danube and its mouths. 
They declare that this arrangement henccfortli forms a part of the public law 
of Europe, and talco it under their guarantee. 

The navigation of tho Danube cannot be subjected to any impediinont or 
charge not expressly provided for by tho stipulations contained in the I'olhiw- 
ing Eirtiolos; in consequence, there shall not bo levied any toll finmdod solely 
upon tho fact of tho navigation of the river, nor any duty upon ilio good-s 
which, may be on board of vc-sscIb. Tho rogulation.s of police and of qiiiirau- 
tine to be established for the safety of the sUxtes soparalccl or traversod by 
that river shall be so framed as to facilitate, os much as possible, tho passage 
of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, no obstaclo wliaiovcr 
shall bo opposed to free navigation. 

Art. 18. Establishing a temporary international commission for tho con¬ 
trol of navigation on the Danube. 

Arts. 17--19. Establishing a permanent commission for tho improvoinont 
and control of navigation on tho Danube. 

Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and tcrriloricH omimoraicd in 
Ai’t, 4 of the present treaty, and in order more fully to secure the freedom of 
the navigation of tho Danube, liis majesty the Emperor of all tho Uus.yi(i3 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bc-ssarabia. 

Art. 21. The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the principality 
of Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. The iuhabitiuila of 
that territory shall enjoy the rights and privileges .secured to the primu- 
palities; and during the space of three years they shall bo permitted to trauisfor 
their domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of their property. 

^ Ai'fc, 22. The principalities of Wallacliia and Moldavia shall continue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of tlic Porte and under ilie guarautoo of tlie con¬ 
tracting powers, the privileges and immunities of whicli they are in pos.'=?csaion. 
No exclusive protection shall be exorcised over them by any of the guaran¬ 
teeing powers. There sliatl be xio separate right of interference in theiv 
internal affairs. 

Arte. 23-27. Concerning the govermnent, administration, proRorvaliou of 
order in, and defence of the principalities of Wallacliia and Moldavia. 

Art. 28. The principality of Servia shall continue to hold tho Sublimo 
Porte, in conformity with the imperial hats which fix and determine its rights 
and imrn.unitie.s, placed henceforward under the colleciivo guarantee of tlio 
contraeUng powers. In consequence the said principality shall preserve its 
independent and national administration, as well us full liberty of worship, 
of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
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_ Alt. 29- The rlgh.fc of ganison of the Sublitae Porte, as stipulated by ante¬ 
rior rcgiilationa, is maintained. No armed intervention, can take place in 
bcrvia without previous agreoment between the high contracting powers. 

Art. 30; His majesty the Emperor of all the Russiaa and his majesty the 
biiltaii rnamtam 111 its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
us It legally existed before the rupture. A imxed commission for the verifica¬ 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 

Ai't. 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United IGngdora of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the Pi-ench, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of March, 18G4, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the I4ih of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on. the 15Ui of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present tveaty, The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob¬ 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occupied its territory. 

Art. 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
acts, conimorco of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
on tno footing^ of the regulations in force before the war; and in all other mat- 
ioi’N their subjcols shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
Oucen of the United lUngdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emj^roi of 
the French, on the one part, and Iiis majesty the Emperor of all theRussias 
on the other part respeoung the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 


CONVENTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING TREAT? 


1. Convention helween the Queen 0 / the United Kingdom of Great BrUain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, ihe Emperor of the French, the King of 
the Empe}'or of Russia, and 0ie King of jSnrdi?n‘o, on the one 
pari, and the Sultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles avd oj the Bosporus. 


Art. 1. Ills majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
re.solvcd to niaiulaiii for the future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of wmch it has at all tmes been pio- 
Inbiled for the ship.s of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of tlie Dar¬ 
danelles and of the Bosporus, and that, so long juj the Porte is at peace, his 
iriajesty will admit no foreign sliip of war into the said Straita 

Am I their majesties the Queen of the United lUiigdom of Great and 

Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Empeior of the French, the IGng of 
Ih’iissia, Iho Emperor of all the Rusmos, and the lOng of Sardinia, on the other 
part, ongago to respect this determination of the Sultan s, and to conform 
tlumsolvos to llio principle above declared. ^ 

Art 2. The Sultan reserves to himself, as m past times, to cleiiver himans 
of passage for light vessels under hag of war, wWch shall be employed, as is 
usual, in the service of tlie missions of foreign powers. 
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Art. 3. The same exception applies to the light vessels umlcr flag of war, 
which each of the contracting powers is authorised to station at the mouths of 
the Danube, in order to secure the execution of the regulations relative to tho 
liberty of that river, and the number of which is not to exceed two for each 
power. 

2. Convention between the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan, Umiting their naval 

force in ike Black Sea^ 

Art. 1. The high contracting parlica mutually engage not to have in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war than those of which the number, the force, 
and the dimensions arc heininafter stipulated. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves each to nuiin- 
tain in that sea six steam-vessels of fifty metres in length at tho lino of flota¬ 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons nt the maximum, and four light steam or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 200 tons each. 


3. Convention between her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Bntain and Irdand, the Emjmr of the French, and the Emperor oj Russia, 
respecling the Aland Islands. 

Art.^ 1. His majesty the Emperor of all tho llimsias, in order to respond to 
tile desire wliicli has Been expressed to him by their majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland and tho Eiuporor of tho 
French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not bo fovU(io<l, and that no 
military or naval establishment shall be maintained or created tlioro. 


Declaration respecting marilime lav>, signed by the 2 dcnipotentiarins of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, liussia, Sardinia, and Turkeg, 
assembled in congress at Paris, April lOih, 1S60. 


The pleninoteuUaries who signed the treaty of Paris, on the 30tK of Miivoh. 
1856, bein^ duly authorized, and having coino to an agreement, have ndoptou 
the following solemn declaration:-— 

1. Privateering is, and remains, nI)ollshed, 

2. Theneutralflngcoversenemy’s goods,with the exception of contraband 
of war. 


3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemy’s flag. 

4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effeciivo — that is to say 
maintained by force sufficient really to prevent acceas to the coast of tlio onomy. 

The governments of the undersigned plenipotentiaries engage io bring the 
present declaration to the knowledge of the states which have taken part in 
the congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 

Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim, cannot but be 
received with gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned plenipoten¬ 
tiaries doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain tho general 
adoption thereof will be crowned with lull success. 

The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
those powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

Done at Paris, the 16lh of April, 1856. 

[Here follow the nanaes of the ptenipotentiaries of the signatory powers.] 
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TREATY OP BERLIN, 1878 


lEu' MajeaLy tlio Queen of United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, Jilmpress of India, His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
Ills Majeaty tUo Empevor of Aviatna, I^g of Bohemia, etc., and lOng Apos¬ 
tolic of Hungary, tlie President of the French Republic, His Majesty the 
King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of All the Riissias and His Majesty 
the JCmperor of the Ottomans, being desirous to regulate with a view to 
JCui'opeiiii order, conformably to the stipulations of tlic TVeaty of Paris of 
30th March, 1856, the questions raised in the East by the evente of late years 
and by tlic war terminated by tho Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, have 
boon unanimously of opinion timt tlie meeting of a Congress would offer the 
beat inGanva of facilitating an understanding. 

[Hero follow the names of the ambassadors.] 

Who, in accordanco with the proposal of the Court of Austria-Hungary, 
and on the invitation of the Court of Germany, have met at Berlin furnished 
with full powers, which have been found in good and due form. 

An understanding having been happily established between them, they 
have agreed to the Mowing stipulations: 

Art. 1. Bulgaria is constituted an autonomous and tributary Principality 
under tho suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan; it will have a Chris¬ 
tian govovmnont and a national militia. 

Art. 2. The Principality of Bulgaria will include tlie following territories: 

[flor (5 follows a detailed account of boundaries. These Jiaving mainly a 
Icolinical interest aie omitted here and in othei* articles of the treaty of the 
flame naUu'O. Those articles likewise whose importance is purely local are 
given in abbreviated form.] , . 

This delimitation shall be fixed on the spot by the European Commia- 
sion, on which the Signatory Powere shall be represented. It is understood: 
1, That this Commission will take into consideration the necessity for Hia 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan to be able to defend the Balkan frontier of 
Iilnstorn Riunelia. 2. That no fortifications may be erected within a radius 
of 10 Irilomotres from Sainakov. . , , , , , , x. 

Art 3. The Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely eleoted by the population 
and confirmed by the Sublime Porto, with the absent of the Powers. No 
nicinljor of the Reigning Dynasties of the Great European Powers naay be 
oloctnd Princo of Bulgai'ia. In case of a vacancy in the princely dignity the 
election of a now Prince shall take place under the same conditions and with 


the of Notables of Bulgaria convoked at Tirnovo, shall, 

befoi-o the election of the Prince, draw up the Organic Law of tlie Prmoi- 
nalitv. In the districts where Bulgarians ^are intermixed with Turkian, 
lliimtinian, Greek or other populations, the rights and intents of these popu¬ 
lations shall bo taken into consideration as regards the elections and the 

chawing religious creed not to be a bar to office holding 

in Bulgaria. Complete freedom of worship fsured. 

Art (). Tho provisional administration of Bulgaria. i u r. 

Art' 7 Tho provisional regime sliall nob be prolonged ^yond a 
period of nine months from the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
^ ir. i/.—voi,. xvn, 3 t 
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Treaty. When the Organic Law is completed tiio election of the Prince of 
Bulgaria shall be proceeded with immediately. As soon as tho Prince sluill 
have been installed^ tlie new organisation shall be put into force, and tho 
Priacipality shall enter into tho full enjoyment of its mitonomy. 

Art. 8. The treaties of commerce and navigation as well as all con¬ 
ventions and arrangements concluded between Foreign Powers and tho Porte, 
and now in force are maintained in the Principality of Bulgaria, and lUj 
change shall be mado in them with i-ogard to any Powov without its provioun 
consent. No transit duties shall be levied in Bulgaria on goodti passing 
through that principality. The subjects and citis^ens of commerce of all tho 
powers shall be treated in the principality on iifooting of strict equality. Tho 
immunities and privileges of foroignem, as well ns tho rights of consular 
j ui'isdiction and protection as e.sti3)lisheil by tlio capitulations and UHiigcs, 
. shall remain in full forco eo long aa they shall not have been inotlillcd with 
the consent of tho parties concerned. 

Art. 9. Tribute to bo paid by Bulgaria to suzerain court, oto. 

Art. 10. Raihvay questions in Bulgaria. 

Art. 11. Evacuation and demolition of Bulgarian fortresses. 

Art. 12. Land rights of uon-resulent Moslems and others. Comims- 
siou to settle questions of state property. Jlulgarians travelling in Turkey 
subject to Ottoman laws. 

Art. 13. A province is formed south of tlio Balkans which will tiiku 
the name of " Eastern Uumclia,” and will remain under the dirooi politicsal 
and military authority of I-Iis Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, undor oomHiioiis 
of administrative autonomy. It shall have n Christian Govornor-Clonoral. 

Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastern BumeUa. 

Art. 15. His Majesty, tho Sultan, shall have the right of i)rovidlng for 
the defence of the laud and froutiers of the province by cvectiug t'ovUhoiv. 
tions on those frontiers and maintaining troops thoro, Intornal order is main¬ 
tained in Eastern Bumelia by a native gcndarmoiio assisted by a local inilitia. 
In forming these corps, the officers of which m-o nominalod by llio Kultau, re¬ 
gard shall he paid in the different localities to tho religion of tho inluibitantH. 

His Imperial Majesty, tho Sultan, undortakas not to employ ivj'ogiilar 
troops, Such as Bnshi-Bazouks and Circassians, in tho garrisons of tho frou- 
tmra. The'regular troops detailed for this service must not in any case lie 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pass through tho provinco tlicy hIuiU 
not make a stay there. 

Art. 16. The |governor-gcneral shall havo tlio right of Huimuoiiing tho 
Ottoman troops in tho event of tho iiilerual or (sxternal security of the 
province being threatened. In. bucK an cventuaUiy the Buhliiuo Vorte shall 
inform the representatives of the Powers atConstanliuoplo of such a decision, 
as well as of tho exigencies which justify it. 

I Art. 17. The governor-general of Eastern Eunnoliii shall i)o nominated 
by the bublime Porte, with the assent of tho Poweis for a term of live years. 

Arts. 18 and 19. Creating a European commission for tho oimnlyatlon of 
Eastern Uumelia. 


Arts. _20 and 21. Concoruing foreign relations, religious liberty and rail¬ 
way administration of Eastern Uumelia. 

Art. 22. Begulations concerning Russian occupation of Bulgarin and 
Eastern Kumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. 

T 1 The Sublime Porte imdei'takfts scrupulously to apply, in the 

island of Crete the Organic Law of 1BG8 witli sucli modilications a.s may 
be considered equitable. vSirailai’ laws adapted to local requiroinontd, ex- 
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coptmg m regai’da the ^emption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
bo mtrochiocd mto the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
Qigamsatiou has been provided hy the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
snail depute special Commissions, m which the native element shall be largely 
lepi’osented, to settle the detfula of the new laws in each province. The 
schoinea of organisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted for 
examination to the Sublime Porte, wluch, before promulgating the Acts for 
putting them into force, shall consult the European Commission instituted 
lor Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
ngreoupon tho rectification of frontiers suggested in the I3th protocol of 
the Congre^ of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
ILal}^, and Uussiii reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Austria- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Seryia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovifcz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continuo to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
inaintonauce of the now political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
soouyity of communications, Austria-Hungry reserves the right of keeping 
garrisons and liaving military and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
of tho ancient Vilayet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 20-33. llocognition of the indeiiendonce of Montenegro and regula¬ 
tions as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. 34. The High Contracting Parties recognisa the independence of 
f^orvia, subject to the conditions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. 35. Differences of religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Sei'via; fieodom of worship assured. 

Axt. of Setvla. 

Arts. 37-42. Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Sorvia; railway administration and property rights. 

Art. 43. Tho High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles. 

Art. 44. Hifferonces in religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Rumania; freedom of worship assured. 

Arts. 45-4G. Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to lUiasia and the addition of the Danubian Delta, etc., to Rumania.^ 

Arts. 47-49. Concerning fisheries, transit dues and riglitsof foreign con¬ 
suls in Rumania. • . 

Art. 50. Reciprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania. 
Transfer of public works in ceded territory. 

Art. 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the freedom 
of navigation on the Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
High Contracting Parties deteimine that all the fortresses and fortifications 
existing oil the course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
ravSccl, ancl no new ones ei'ected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube, 
below tho Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light tonn^e in the 
service of the river police and customs. Tlie “ stationnaires of the Powers 
Hi tho mouths of the Danube may, however, ascend the river as far as Lalatz. 

Arts. 63-50. Concerning the rights and duties of the Eucopean Commi.s- 
sion of tho Danube. 
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Art. 67. Rights of Austvia-Huiiffai’y on tlio Diuiubo. 

Art. 58. The Sublime Porte cedes to the Russian Kinpire in Asia, ilit. 
territories of Ardabcn, Kars, and Batum, fcogetlicr with the latter port, ns 
well as ail the territories comprised between tlic fornior linsso-Turliish 
frontier and the following line: 

[Here follows new boundary lino between Russia and Turkey.] 

Art. 59. His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declares that it is his iuton- 
tion to constitute Batum a free port, essentially commercial. 

Art. 60. Restoration of Alaschkcifl to Turkey: cession oi JCliotoiir to 
Persia. 

Art. 61. The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further 
delay, the improvements and reforms demanded by local requiremontH in tlio 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarnntoo their security against 
the Circassians and ICurds. 

Art. 62. Pledge of Turkey to maintain Iho princi)jlo of loligioua lihovLy, 

Art, 63. The Treaty of Paris, of March 30tli, 1856, a^i well as the Treaty 
of London, of March 13th, 1871, are maintained in nil such of ilujir })rovl- 
siona as are not abrogated or modified by the preceding stipulations. 

Art. 61 The present treaty shall be ratified, and tlio rulidcationH 
exchanged at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if jx).ssiblc. 

_ In faith whereof the rosjxictivo Plenipotentiaries Imve signoil it, and afllxod 
to it the seal of their arms. Done at Berlin, the thirteenth day of the month 
of July, Olio thousand eight hundred and Bcvonty-cight. 

[Signatures.] 


in 

THE mST HAGUE PEACE OONPEUENOli, 1809 

[An Intornatbnftl conforoiico of roproaoiUallvos of tho iidunhtnl 
rowers rtf tiio wor d afwoiublod m 'rlio llfiLmo, May IHth. iSUO. le 
loapoiifio to a oall ie^juod by tlio O/ar of lluaHiu wliti a vlnw to con- 
covtod action in roRatd to nn amellorntlon of thohavdHhitiH of war. 
the furtlioraiico of tho pilinclploof tho nrbllrntloii of liitoiiuitional cTih. 
putos, tiio inaiutcnanco of a geiioml poaoo nml tlio poMsildo voihiotlou 
^ ariiianioutH Tho MaloH I'ojiroHonli'd 

Artspln-ir«ng«ry, BolKhim. China. Juiiau, Fuinro, 
Mexico the United blatoH, Cniat Urllahi, Hwedon and Nenvay, Dim’ 

Nothorlaiidn. Ihinianla. 
liirUoy, Dulgavla, Qrooce, Swllzorland, Luxombourg, Pov/on mill 

o^SfolliJdcontlnncd imui July 20th. when tlio delogatm, 
oonoliiBlons o^icd m a fmal act lor auhmlKHioii to Iho 
W®" COOBiHted of tlU'OO COUVim- 

rnilZtiZ and a «oUo« of six vosolutionH. Tlio 

!o expression of the desire that corliiln miHiiltlml 

•im m Pnr Sr, tnbuiinl at an oiivly dale Tho couvonlioim 

i 1”® TOttloiiimit of intornaUoiial oonllictH; (8) Pu. 

pnting tha and ctistonis of ivnr Iiy land : (B) Pm- tho adanfnfn.n 

AuS Sul'TS® <n ‘‘’S’ of tho UoHova CimvLilloii, 

Augiiflt ^3 ul, 1804. Tho dodamUons had to do with (li TJui nni' 

«*plo»ivoa andprojeotlloa from hallooiii; (3) Tlin 
ypohihition of tho uso of projccbileB dillusuiR iioIhououh RaKos- fin 
iho prohibition of tho nso of oxpxndiiia or IlattomiS^^^ 

Coiwpiitioiis wove signed at onoo by 1? powers GmwViny (hoat 

SihSdi^fflhS; wS aovoral tuiiioi’^powors, 

wiHilioliUug thoir assent tompornrily but fiimlly accopllng tliom,] 
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A. CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONA! DISPUTES 
Tille I—On the Mainienance of the General Peace 

At’L 1. Agreement of powers to use best efforts to ensure peaceful settle¬ 
ment of international disputes. 

Tiih II—On Good Offices and Mediation 

Arts. 2-4, Recommendation of the principle of mediation, the exercise of 
whicli ia never to be considered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 5. The functions of the mediator are at an end when once it ia 
declared, either by one of tire parties to the dispute, or by the mediator 
himself, that tho means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 

Art. 6, Good o/Tices and mediation, either at the request of the parties at 
variance, or on the initiative of powers strangers to the dispute, have ex¬ 
clusively tho oharaotor of advice, and never have binding force. 

Art. 7. The acceptance of mediation not to hinder preparations for, or 
interfere with the prosecution of war. 

Art, 8, Concerning special mediation. 


Title III--On Inienialioml Cmmissions of Inquiry 

Arts. 9-13. Appointment and procedure of tlie Commissions of Inquiry. 
Art, 14. The report of the International Commission of Inquiry js limited 
to a statoinont of facts, and is in no way tho cliaracter of an arbitral award. 

Title IV—On Inlemalional Arbitration 
CiiAPTEn I —On the Systeih op Akbithation 

Arts, 15-19. Recognition of the efficacy of arbitration conventions, and 
the implied engagement of loyal submission to the award. 


Chapter II—On tun Permanent Court op Arbitration 
Art. 20. Undertaking of the signatory powers to organise a permanent 
Art 21 Tlie permanent court shall be competent for all arbitration cnees, 

InStM tfaxi: ShM S-The H^e, serves ^ 

vpford office for the court, and the channel for cornmumcations relative to 
tKicSs “ t tho court.; It hM tl.e custody of the archives and oonduefa 
all the administrative business. 

Art I' general iiet of uiembere 

of te“urt,^^"ivo Viaiom in c^ 

Avf Of; ,c3(in+; nf filio tribunal to be ordinarily at Ine nagiie. ^ 

Tte ?Siction of the permanent court may, within the con- 
dilim^laW dowVrM« he extended to dieputee between non- 
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signatory powers, or between signatory powers and non-signatory powers, if 
the parties are agreed on recourse to this tribunal. 

Art. 27. Reminding powers of the existence of the court not to be con¬ 
sidered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 28. Institution and duties of a permanent administrative council to 
be composed of tlie diplomatic representatives of the signatory powers 
accredited to The Hague and of the Netherlniid minister for foreign alTairs, 
who will act ns president. 

Art. 29. The expenses of the bureau. 

Chapter III — On Arbitral Procedure 

Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to submit to arbitration. 

Art. 32. Failing the constitution of the tribunal by direct agroomcni 
between the parties, tlie following course shall be jmrsued: hlaeli party ajipointH 
two arbitrators and tliese latter together choose an umpire. In case rif equal 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a third power, selected l>y^ the 
parties by common accord. If no agreement is arrived at on^ this Huliieet, 
each party selects a different power, and the choice of the umpire is mmlo in 
concert by the powers thus selected. 

Arts. 33-38. Concerning umpires, scat of tril)unal, oounncl, and language. 

Art. 39. As a general rule the arbitral procedure coinpriscs two tliHiiuct 
phases; preliminary examination of documents, manuscripts and bviofs, and 
oral discussion of the agreements of the parties. 

Arts. 40-51. Concorniug procedure as to documents and arguincnlH. 

Art. 52. The award, given by a majority of votes, is accompanied liy a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signed by each mem¬ 
ber of the tribunal. Those merabei*s who are in tho minority may record 
their dissent when signing. 

Art, 53. Publication of the award. 

Art. 64. The award puts an end to the'disputo definitively, and without 
appeal. 

Art. 55, Concerning demand for a revision of the award on account of 
the discovery of now evidence. 

Art. 56. The award binding only on parties who submitted to arbitration. 
Right to intervene of other nations parties to a convention intertn'oted. 

Art. 67. Parties to arbitration to share expenses cc[ually. 

General Provisions 

Arts. 68-60. Ratification and notification of ratification and tho ad¬ 
herence of non-signatory powers. 

Art. 61. In the event of one of the high contracting parties lioaouncing 
the present Convention, this denunciation would not take effect until a year 
after its notification made in writing to the Nethoiiand govornmont, and liy 
it communicated at once to all the other contracting powers. This douun- 
ciation shall only affect the notifying power. 

B. CONVENTION ’SVITH RESPECT TO TUB LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF WAR ON 

LAND 

[Here follow the names of the signatory powers and a statomonfc of the 
reasons for and the necessities which have led to tho following convontion.] 
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Art 1. Contractmg powers to accept “Hcgulations” adopted by the 
present conference. 

Art. 2. llcgulations to bijicUn^ only in case of war between two con- 
Irncling powors, and cease to bo binding when a non-conb'acting power joins 
one of fcho belligorenta. 

Arts. 3-6. Concerning ratification by contracting powers, the adherence 
of non-contracting powers^ and denunciation by a contracting power. 


ANNEX TO THE CONVBNTtON 
Kegulfttlons Rospeclliig; tlio Lawa and Caatoma of War on Lard. 

Section I—On Bdligercnls 

CiiAPTEH I—On tub Qualifications op Belligerents 

Art. 1. The laws, rights, and duties of war apply nob only to the armies, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps, fulfilling the following conditions: I. 
To bo commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; II. To have 
a fixed distinctive emblem i-ecognisable at a distance; III. To carry arms 
openly; and IV, To conduct tlieir operations in accordance witli the laws 
and customs of war. Iti countries where militia or volunteer corps consti¬ 
tute the “army,’‘ or form part of it, they are included under the term. 

Art. 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, 
on tho enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
Articlo I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the laws and cus¬ 
toms of war. 

Art. 3. Tho armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of com¬ 
batants and non-combatants. In case of capture by the enemy both have 
a right to bo treated aa prisoners of war. 


CirAFTER II— On rnisoNERs OP Wah 

Arts. 4-12, Prisoners of war; their personal property, their imprison- 
mont, utilisation of thoir labour, maintenaiico, recapture of escaped prisoners 
and pnrolo. ,, , . ... 

Art. 13. Individuals who follow an army without directly belonging to it, 
suoli as newspaper correspondents and reporters, sutlera, contraotors, who 
fall into tho enemy’s hands, and whom the latter think fit to detain, nave a 
rldit to bo treated as prisonei’s of war, provided they can produce a certin- 
cato from tho military authorities of the army they were accompanying. 

Art. 14. A bureau for infornaation relative to prisoners of 
instituted, on the commencement of hostilities, m "J 

states, to answer nil inquiries about prisoners of war, to keep an individual 

16-16. ^Concerning rights and privileges of relief societies and m- 

foimation^bumaus,^ taken prisoners may recewe, if 

allowed iliom in this position by their country s regulations, the ainoun 

to fr^om of worship; wills; repa¬ 
triation. 
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CiiA.PT]3it III— On tiib Sick and ‘Wounded 

Ari. 21. The obligations of belligerents with regard to iho siok and 
wounded are governed by the Geneva Convention of l,ho 22nd of August, 
1864, subject to any modifieabiona which may be introduced into it. 


Section II—On IloslUilics 


CriAPrER 1 —On Means of Injubinq the Enemy, Sij-ioes, and Bomraudments 

Art. 22. The right of belligcrcnta to adopt means of injuring tho ouomy 
is not unlimited. 

Art. 23. Besides the prohibitions provided by special convoutioiiH, it is 
especially prohibited; (a) To employ poison or poisoned anns; (1)) To kill 
or wound treacherously individuals belonging to tho ho.^tilo nation or army; 
(o) To kill or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, or having no loi igm* 
means of defence, has surrendered at discretion; (d) To declaro that no (jiiartor 
will bs given; (e) To employ aims, projectiles, or malorial of a nature to cause 
.superfluous injury; (f) To make improper use of a flag of Iruee, the national 
flag, or militaiy ensigns and the enemy's uniform, us well as tho distinetivo 
badges of the Geneva Convention; (g) To destroy or soijic the eniuny's jirop' 
erty, unless such da^struction or sciaure bo imperatively doiniiiidcd by tho 
necessities of war, 

_ Art. 24, Ruses of war and the employment of methods ncci^ssai’y to obtain 
information about the enemy and the country are consiLlurod allowaljlo. 

Art. 26. Attack or bombardment of undefended lo^YllS lu’oliiliiiccl. 

Art. 20. Providing for warning before bombardment. 

Art. 27. Ill sieves and bombardments allncccawyst<u>HBht)uldl)otakonto 
spare as far qb possible cdincas devoted to religion, art, science, and chari ty, hos¬ 
pitals and places where the sick and wounded arc collected, i)rovitli.ul tlitsy are 
not used at the same time for military purposes. Tlic boaioged sliould indicate 
these buildings or places by some particulai- and visible signs, which should 
previously bo notified to the assailants. 

Art. 28. Pillage of a town even when taken by assault prohiluteil. 


[Chapters II-V, containing Arts. 29-41 
of Truce, Capitulations, and Armistices.] ’ 


ai’o concerned with FlpioH, Flags 


Sficiion iJf On Military AulhorUy ovgf Hostile TGrrilonj 

considered occupied wlicn it is actually placed mider 
the authoiity of the hostile pmy. rlie occupation aiiplics only to the li'i-- 

position to asHdvt itstilf. 

+lip fi, 1‘^Sihinalc power having actually paHscil into 

SmS.. occupant, the latter shall lake all ateps in her jiwor to re- 

tniw ifn f ^vhile ropre- 

ArS preyenUKl, the laws in foree in the wnmtry, 

takf iiart^in^milUnr population of occupied territory to 

k■!^. 46. Fmm\y houo™ and individiml Hve.s and pvival,! pvopovly, 
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os well aa religious convictions and liberty, must be respected. Private 
property cannot be confiscated. ^ 

Art. 47. Pillage is formally prohibited. 

Arts. 48-49. Right of hostile power to levy taxes, dues and tolls in 
occupied lomtory for the administration of such territory ’ 

A^rt jQ. No general penalty, pccuniaiyor otherwise, can be inflicted on 
the population on account of tlie acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively icsponsible. 

No tax shall be collected except under a written order on the 
responsibility of a commandcr-m-chief. Por every payment a receipt shall 
bo given to the taxpayer. 

Art, 62. Noilhcr requisitions in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
coniinuncs or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of occupation, 
ilioy must be in p'oportion io the resources of the country, and of such a 
nature as not to involve the population in the obligation of taking part in 
military oporations against tlicir country. Tliese requisitions and services 
.shall only bo demanded on the authority of the commander in the locality 
necupiod. The contributions in kind sliall as far as possible, bo paid for in 
ready money; if not, their recoijit shall be acknowledged. 

Art. 53. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
funds, and property liable to requisition belonging strictly to the state, 
depots of arms, means of transport, stores and supplies, and generally all 
movable property of the state whicli may bo used for military operations. 
Railway plants, land telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other slips, apart 
from oases governed by maritime law, as well as depots of arms and, gen¬ 
erally, all kinds of war material, even though belonging to companies or to 
private per.sons, aro likewise material wliich may serve for military operations, 
but they must be restored at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 

Art. 64. The plant of railways coming from neutral states whether the 
property of those states or of companies or of private persons, sholl be sent 
bank to them as soon as possibly. 

Art. 55. Tho occupying slate shall only bo regarded as administrator and 
usufructuary of tho public builclinga, real property, forests, and aOTicultural 
works belonging to the hostile state, and situated in the occupied country. 

Art. 66. The property of tlie communes, that of religious, charitable, and 
educational insUtutions, and those of arts and ecicnce, even when state prop¬ 
erly, sliall be treated as private property. All seizuie of, and destruction, or 
intentional damage done to such institutions, to historical monuments, 
worlcs of art or science, is prohibited. 


Section IV—On the Intermnent of Belligerents and the Care of the Wounded in 

Nevtra.1 Gountnes, 

Aria. 57-00. Concerning the intemmenb, detention and mmntenance of 
liclligcreiits, and of the sick and wounded of a belligerent in a neutral coun¬ 
try. Application of tlie Geneva Convention. 

dbcI/Ahations 

(I) Tlie conti’acling powers agi’ee to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
huinoliing of projectiles and explosives from balloons, oi' by other new 
methods of a similar nature. 
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(II) The contracting jmrtios agree to absUiii from tlio im of l)ulIoig whioli 
expand or flatten easily in the liuman body, such as l)ull(3l9 with a hard 
envelope whicli does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with incisions. 

(III) The contracting powers agi*cc to absUin from the use of projcctilcB 
the object of which is the diffusion of nsi)hyxiating or doletorioiia gnscis. 

The above declarations are only binding on the contracting powers in the 
case of a war between two or more of them. They shall cease to ho binding 
from the time wlieii in a war between the contracting powers^ one of the bel¬ 
ligerents shall be joined by a non-contracting power. 

Tlie non-signatory powers can adhere to the above declarations. 

In the event of one of tlie high contracting parlies donouiicing the declara¬ 
tions, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the nolilleation 
made in writing to the government of the Netherlands, and forthwith eoin- 
muniented by it to all the other contracting powers, Tliis clouunciatiou shall 
only affect the notifying power. 


D. CONVENTION EOU THE ADAPTATION TO MARITIME WARFARE OF 'I'lIJ') 

PRINCIPLES OP THE GENEVA CONVENTION AUGUST 'mi), 18151 

Arts. 1-5. Military hospital-slnps owned either by a state or n privaio in¬ 
dividual or society not to bo considered bcUigercut. 

Ai't. Q. Neutral incrchantmp, yachts, or vessola, liaving or linking on 
board, sick, wounded, or tho shipwrecked of the bolligerenlH, cannot be cap¬ 
tured for so doing, but they am liable to capture, for any viointion of neu¬ 
trality. 

Art, 7. Concerning tho inviolability of the religious, medical, or lioHpital 
staff of any captured ship. 

Art. 8. Sailors and solcliei's who arc taken on board ^vhcn 8i(dc or wounded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be protected by tire eaptovH. 

An. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sieje of one of tho bulligcronls who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisoners of war. 

Art. 10. Concerning the treatment of the shipwreckod, wounded, or sksk, 
landed at a neutral port with tho consent of tho local autborities. 

Art. 11. Concerning limitation, ratification, acceptance by a non-,signatory 
power and dcnuiiciatiou of the above articles. 


IV 


THR PORTSMOUTH TREATY 

[The •* Times” Vlih October, 1905] 


TEXT OF TJIE ARTICLE 


His Majosty tho Eraporor of Japan on the oao part, and Ins Majo.sty tho 
Emperor of All tho Ruasios on tho otliov port, auimalod by the doairo to 
rostore the blessings of peace to their oouiitrios and peoples, have rosolvod 
to concliido a Treaty of Peace, and have, for Ihis pnrpoao. named thoir 

ilompotentianes; that la to say;— 

Ills Majofity the Enipovoi- of Japan:—His Excolloncy Baron Konnira 
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JuLaro, Jusammi, Grand Cordon of tlie Impoiial Order of tho Rising Sun, 
liiH Minister for Foreign Affaiw, and 

TIis Excolloncy M. Tftkahitti Kogoro, Jusammi, Grand Cordon of tha 
Jinporial Order of tho Sacred Troasuro, liis Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plonipotontinry to bho United States of America; 

And Ilia Majoaby tho Emporor of All the Riissias:—His Excellency M. 
Sorgo 'VVittQ, Ilia Secretary of State and President of tlia Committee of 
Miniatora of tho Empiro of Russia, and 

Ilia Excellonoy Bni'on Roman Rosen, Master of the Imperial Court of 
Raaaia mid his Ambassador Extraordinary and. Plonipotentiary to the United 
States of Amoricft; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, which were found to bo 
in good and duo form, have concluded tho following Ai'ticlcs:— 

Art. 1. Thore shall honoeforth bo peace and amity between their Majesties 
bho Emperor of Japan and the Emperor of All the Russitvs and between their 
roapoctivo States and subjects. 

Art. 2, Tlio Imperial Russian Government, acknoivledging that Japan 
possoasos ill iCoroa paramount political, military, and economical interests, 
ongago noibhor to obstruct nor interfere with tho measures of guidance, 
prolQotion, and control wluch tho Imperial Government of Japan may find 
It nofloflsary to tako in Korea. ^ ^ 

It is undoi'Stood that Russian subjects m Korea shall be treatsci exactly 
in tho same maimer as bho subjects or citizens of other foreip Powers—that 
is to say, thoy shall bo placed on tho same footing as the subjects or citizens 

of the most favoured nation. . . . v 

It is also ogi'ood that, in order to avoid all causes of misunaorsbancling, 
tho two high contracting parties will abstain on tho Rnsso-Korean frontier 
from taking any military measures which may menace tho SQOurity of 
Ilussian or ICorcaii torritoiy. 

Ari. Jajwm imd Rnssiftxowtujilly ongago:— , . 

a) To ovaciiato comptotoly and simultaneously Manchtuia, except 
tho territory affectod by the loose of the Liau-tiiug Peninsula, 
in conformity with the provisions of additional Article I. 

aniioxod to this treaty; and > • » 

(?) To rostoro ontiroly and completely to the oxolusiye aamimstraliDn 
' of Cliina all portions of Manchuria now in the occupation or 
under tho control of bho Japanese or Russian troops with the 
oxooption of tho territory above mentioned. 

Tho Imnorial Uovornmont of Russia declare that they have not lu 
Itltinoliuiia any tomtorial advantages or preferential or exclusive conceasiona 
ill impairmonb of Oliinoso sovermgnby or inconsistent with the principle of 

nnmu reciprocally engage net "t 

moaaurofi common to all oountrie.s which Chma may take foi tie dev bp 
AH 5' 

Llio abovo-montionoa lease. 
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Th© two contracting parties mntiially onga^o to obtain Lho consent of t)io 
CliinosG Govornmont inontionod in tlio foregoing stipulation. The Imperial 
GovornmonL of Japan on tlioir pari iindortiilco that tho proprietary riglits 
of Russian subjects in Lho territory above rofcrrocl to sliail ho porfoctly 
respected. 

Art. 6, Tho Imperial Rusaian Govornmont ongngo to transior anu_ assign 
to the Imporial Government of Japan, without oomponsation and with tho 
consent of tho Chinese Govorninenl, the railway botwoim Chang-clnni 
(Kwang-cheng-tazo) and Port Arthur and all its branolioa, togotlior wilJi 
all rights, privileges, and proportioa appertaining ihoroto in that region, as 
well as all coal mines in the atdd region, belonging to or worked for the 
henefib of tho railway. 

Tlio tiyo high contracting parties mutually ongago to obtain tho coimoiit 
of tho Govornmont of China mentioned in tho foregoing stipulation. 

Art, 7. Japan and Russia engage to exploit tiicir respective railways in 
Manchuria oxclusivoly for commoreial and indiistrial purposes, and in nowise 
for strategic purposes. 

Ib is undorsbood that this restriction doos not apply bo tho railway in tho 
terribory affeoted by tho lease of the Liau-lung Poniusula. 

Art. 8, Tho Imperial Govormnonts of Japan and llussia, with a view t(J 
promote and faoilitato iutorooiirso and tradio, will, as soon as possiblo, cjon- 
oludo a separate convention for tho regulation of their oonnocLing I’liilwiiy 
Rovvioea iiiMauchutia. 

Art. 9. Tho Imperial Ruasiaii Govornmont cedo to the Imporial Clfwoi-ii- 
mont of Japan in porpotuity and full sovereignty lho southorn pertiou of tlio 
Island of Sakhalin and all islands adjucont thorolo and publio ^yor]cH and 
proportios thereon. 

Tiio 50th dogz'oo of north latiludo is adopted as tlio uorthoru bonndary 
of tho coded territory. Tlio exact idigninont of sucli territory shall 1)0 
determined in aooordanoo with tho iiroviaioiia of additional Ariiolo II, unnoxed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutual^ agree not to construct in their rospootlvo 
possessions on tho Island of Sakhalin or tho adjacent islands any lortidea- 
tions or other similar military works. They also i-oapoctivoly oiigago net to 
take any military measuros which may impede the free navigation of tho 
Straits of La Poroiiso and Tartary. 

Art. 10. It is I'osorvod to tho Russian subjocts, inhabitants of Llio torri- 
tory coded to Japan, to sell their real property and retire to tlioir coniiLiy; 
but if they prefer to remain in tho ceded torrilory, they will bo inaintained 
and probooted in fcho_ full exorcise of their industrios and rights of property 
on condition of submitting to Japanese laws and jiirisdiotioii. 

Japan shall have full liberty to withdraw tlio right of rosidoiKio or to 
deport^ from such territory any inhabitants who labour under political or 
administrative disability. Sho engages, however, that tho proprioLary riglitM 
of auch inhabitants shall bo fully xospootod. 

Arb. 11. Russia engages to arrange with Japan for granting to JajiancRO 
subjects rights of fishery along tho coasts of tho Russian possessions in 
the Japan, Okhotsk, and Behring Seas. 

It is agreed that tho foregoing ongugomont .shall not nfibot rights already 
belonging to^ Russian or foreign subjoots in thoso regions. 

Art. 12. Tho treaty of commorco and navigation botwoon Japan and 
llussia having boon annulled by tho war, tho Imperial Govornnionl.s of 
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Japan and Riiasla ongago to adopt ns tlio basis of thoir commercial relations, 
nonuing tho oonclusion of a new treaty of commorco mid navigation on the 
basiH oi tno treaty 'wliioli was in force before tlio present wai*, tlio system 
oi rooiprocal troatmont on tho footing of the most favoiirod nation, in whicli 
lu'o inoindod import and oxport duties, Customs formalities, transit and 
toiiiiago duoa, and tho admission and treatment of the agents, subjects, 
and Yosaola of ono countiy in tho territories of the other. 

^ Art. 13, As soon as possible after the present treaty Domc,s into force all 
pyiaonora ol war shall bo reciprocally rostorod. 

Tlio Imperial Oovornments of Japan and Russia shall caoh appoint a 
spocial commissionor to tako charge or prisoners. 

All prisoners in the hands of ono Goveriiment shall bo delivered to and 
I'ocoivod by tho commissioner of tho other Government or by his duly 
[lutlioi'isod I'eprosGntfttive in snob conyonient numbers and at such con- 
yoniont potts of tho dolWering State ns such dolivoring State shall notify 
in advance to the oommiasionor of the receiving State. 

Tho Govornmonts of Japan and Russia shall present to each other, as 
soon as possible after tho delivery of prisoners lias been completed, a 
statomont of tho diroct expenditures respectively incurred by tnom for 
tho oaro and maintonanoc of prisoners from tho date of capture or surronder 
up to tho timo of death or delivory. 

Russia ongagos to ropay to Japan, os soon as possible after tho exchango 
of the atatomoiits as above provided, the clifieronce between the actual 
aiiiount so expended by Japan and tho ftctiittl amount similarly disbursed 
by Russia. 

Art, U. Tho pi'Qsont treaty shall bo ratified by theii- Majesties the 
Emporor of Japan and tho Emperor of All tho Russiaa. 

Such ratiftoation shall witn as littlo delay as possible, and in any ease 
not lator than fifty days from the dato of tne signature of the treaty, be 
auuoimood to the Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia respectiyoly 
Vlirv)ugi\ tiae Yroneh MinisWi Tokio and the Ambassador o? tho Uidbed 
States in St. Potorsburg, and from the date of the later of such announoo- 
montfi tlria treaty shall in all its parts come into full force. 

Tlio formal oxoliango of ratincationa shall take place in ‘Washington as 
soon as possible. , . , , , 

Art. 15. Tlio present tmaty shall be signed in duplicate an both tho 
English and Eronch languages, 

Tlio texts are in absoluto conformity, but in case of discrepancy in 
intorprotation tho Froncli text shall prevail. 

In conformity with the provisions of Articles 3 and 9 of tho Treaty of 
Poaoo botwoon Japan and Russia of this date, tho undersigned Pleui- 
potoutiarios havo concluded tho following additional Articles 


L To AHidc 3. 

Tlio Imporial Governments of Japan end Russia mutually engage to 
coiYunonco tho withdrawal of their military forces from the terntoiy of 
Mauoliurin simiiltanoouHly and immediately after the Treaty of Peace comes 
into operation; and within a period of eightoon months from that date the 
armies of the two countries shall bo completely withcRawn from Manchuria, 
except from'tho loosed torritory of tho lAan-tung Peninsula, The forces 
of tlio two countries occupying the front positions shall be nrab withdrawn. 
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The higli contraobiiig pavbios I’csorvo lo UiomsolvoB Lho right to uiaintaiii 
gtiai’ds to protoofc thoh rospootivo railway linos in Manohiiria. Tho nuinbor 
of suoh guards shall not oxcood liftoon por kilom6bi'0, and within that 
niftxiimun nutnbor, the cominandow of tho Ja23anoso and Russian urmios 
shall, by comTuon accord, iix tho numbor of suoh guards to bo oirijdoyod 
as small as poasiblo having in view tho actual roquiroinoiits. 

Tho commcindoi’s of tho Japanoso and Ruaaiau forces in Manchuria shall 
agroe upon bha details of tho evacuation in conformity with tho abovo 
pi'iuciplos, and shall tako by ootnmon acoord tho inoasuros nocossary to 
carry out tho ovaouation as soon as possible, and ia any caso not lator than 
tho poriod of oightoon months, 

II. To Article 9, 

As goon as possiblo after tho prosont troaty comos into foroo, a <io]n« 
mission of doUiuifcation, composod of an equal numbor of mombors to bo 
appointed respootivoly by tho two high contracting pavtias, shall on tho 
spot mark in a portnauent manner tho oxaot boundary butwoon tho «Ja])aaoso 
and Russian possoasiona on tho Island of Sakhalin. T'ho oorniiiisHion shall 
bo bound, so Tar as toijogra^iluoaL conskloratioiis pormit, to follow tlio HOth 
parallolof north labitudo as tlio boundary lino, and in oaso any dollootions 
h'om that lino at any points aro found to ho ncoossary, couipoiiHalioji will 
bo mado by correlative (Moctioiis at other points. It shall also bo tho 
duty of the said commission to proparo a list aiul description of tlm adjaooiit 
islands inoludod in tho ooaabn, and liually tlio commission shall pi’ 0 ])aro 
and sign maps showing tho boimdarioa of tho coded tonitory. 'L'ho woik 
of tho ooinmission shall bo subjoot to tho approval of tlio high ooulraoting 
parties. 

TJio foregoing additional Articles am to bo connidored us ratillod witli 
tho ratifloatiou oi tho Treaty of Poaoo to which they aro auuoxod. 

PovtsinoLibli, tho 6th day, 9th month, 38Clx yoar of Moiji, corruspondinu 
to tho 23i’d August (Dili Soptombor), 1905. 

In witness whereof tho mspootivo rionipotontiarios havo .signed and 
affixed Ihoir seals to tho prosont Troaty of Poaco. 

Hone at Portsmouth (Now Hampshii-o), this fifth clay of tho ninlh inmitli 
of tho thirty-eighth yoar of Moiji, corroapomliug to tho twouty-tliird day 
of August (fifth Soptoinbor), one tliouaiuul nino luTudrod and fivo. 


V 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVEFriON, 1907 

[A convention bofcwocn Gicftt Bvltaiu mul lUiHsia f»r Unj purpnHO ol 
BQtthiig by inuUinl couBont the vanoua qnestioiH nirootiny Lliou iiitovdstH 
:n Aaia, mul of piovontunr all cawao for misumloi'HtamhnK on iho haul 
questions, was mtiiicd on Scptomljor 23, 1007, Tho ilociimoiit in ilividca 
/elating Toapoctivoly to Poisia, AfglnmiHUn, ami 
if ocoupatiou 

[TIls Times,’* 2 GUl Seplemher, J907] 

Hia Majosty tho lOiig of tho Unitod iKingdoin of Groat [hitain and 
irolund and of tho British Dominions beyond tho Sous, Einporor of India, 
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iind His Majosly fcho Emporor of All tKe Rusaias, cinimcited by tbo emsoro 
doairo to sottlo by mut-ual agreement different questions concorning the 
iiiLoi'osts of their ytatos on the Oonlinent of Asia, have determined to oon- 
oludo Agreements destined to prevent all cause of raisunderatandmg between 
Groat liritain and Russia in regard to the questions roforrod to, and havo 
nominated for this purnoso their respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

His Majosty the iting of the United Kingdom of Great Britam and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
tho Right Honourable Sir Arthur Nioolson, His Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinaiy and Plenipotentiary to BUs Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Riissias; 

His Majesty tho Emperor of All the Russias, the Master of his Court, 
Aloxiuidor Iswolsky, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Who, having ooramunicated to each other their full powers, found in 
good and duo form, have agreed on the folloAving:— 


ARRANaEMENT CONCEftNINQ PERSIA 


The Govommoufcs of Great Britam and Russia having mutually engaged 
to roapoot tho integrity and indopendenco of Persia, and sincerely desiring 
tlio prosorvation of oidor throughout that country and Us peaceful develop 
mont, as well oa tho permanent establishment of equal advantages for tho 
trade and industry of all other nations; 

Oousidering that each of thorn hoe, for geographical and economic roasone, 
a special interest in the mainteniuico of peace and order in certain provinces 
of Poraia adjoining, or in the neighbourhood of, the Russian Ironliei on tho 
one hand, and the frontiers of jwghanistan and Baluchistan on tho other 
liand; and being desirous of avoiding all cause of conflict^ between their 
I'ospootivo interests in the above-mentioned Provinces of Persia; 

Havo agiuflcl on the following towns:— , 

L Great Britain engages i»t to seek for herself* and not to support m 
favour of British subjects, or in favour of tho subjects of third Powers, tmy 
Concessions of a pofitical or commercial nature—such as Concessions for 
railways, banks, tologrophs, roods, transport, insurance, ftc.-bevond a ImQ 
starting from Knai-i-Shirin, passing through Isfahan, Yezd, Kakhk. and 
ending at a point on the Persian frontier at the intorseotion of the Russmn 
and Afghan frontiers, and not to oppose, directly or indirectly, demands for 
similar Conoo,ssions in this region which are supportod by the Russian 
Govornniont It is iiiidorstood tlmb tho above-mentioned places are moludea 
ill tho ro‘don in which Great Britain engages not to sock the Concessions 


II. Russia, on her part, engages not to seek for herself and not to support, 
in favour of Russian subieots, or m favour of the subjects of third Powers, 
any Concessions of a politioal or commeroiftl nature-such as Concessions 
for railways, banks, telegr^^pH roads, transport, msuiwce, &c-b6yond a 
lino going^froiu the Afghan frontier by way of Gazik, Birjaiid, 
ending at Bunder Abbas, and not to oppos^ directly or 
lor similar Concessions in this region which are supported by the British 
GuYomment It is understood wiat the above-mentioned places ara_m 
(diulod in tlio region in which Russia engages not to seek the Concessions 

i-otad UI. ^ ^ i 

tifc Gxmt BtitaSi. the grant of nny fionoo^ons tvhatover to British 
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subjects in the regions of Porsift siUiatod botwooii tho lines niuntionod in 

Ai’tioles I and 11. . . 

Great Britain nndertakos a siimlftr imgagoiuonl as rogivvds tlvo grant ol 
Concessions bo Ilnssian subjoota in tho same i-ogions of rorsiii. 

All Concessions existing at present in tho regions niiUoiiLod in Articlos 1, 
and II ftve maintained. 

IV. It is understood that tlio rovoniioa of all Uio i^orHUUi ouHtoniH, ^villi 
the exception of those of Parsistnn and of tlio f’ersiau Gulf, rovomios giiaraii- 
toeing tho amortisation and tlio iutoroBl of tho loans ooiiohulod by tho 
Govermnont of Uio Shah with tho " Banquo d’J5acomplo oL due Prols do Porso “ 
up to tho date of tho signaturo of tho prosont Arrmigoiuont, hIuiU bo dovotud 
to fclio same purpoao as in tho post. 

It is equally undorstood that tho rovonuca of tho I’cramu oustoina of 
Farsiaban and of tho Persian Gulf, as ivoll as those of tho lishorios on tho 
Persian shoro of Llio Caspian Soa and those of tho Ponta find TolognipliM, 
shall bo devoted, as in tho past, to tho sorvioo of tlio loans oonuludod by tho 
Govommont of the Shah with tho linporial Hank of Poraiii up to the diito of 
the signature of tho prosout Arrangomont. 

V. In tho event of irrognlaritios oocurriug in tlio ainnrtmatlon or tlio pay¬ 
ment of the inlorost of tho Porsian loans <50ucluiled with tho “ ihunpio 
cVEscompLo et doa Pr6ta do Porso” and with tho linporial Bank of Pui’sia 
up to tho date of the signaturo of tlio proaont Arrangomont, mid in the 
event of tho necessity arising for llusaia to ostaUiHli control over Uio sourcoa 
of revenue gimrantooing tlio rognlar sorvico of tho himin oonoludod with Iho 
first-named bank, and situated in tho region inonlionod in Artiolo H of Lho 
prosont AiTangornoui, or for Groat liriUiin to establiyh control over the 
sources of rovonuo guarantooing tho regular sorvioo of lho loans oonoludod 
with tho sooond-namod bank, and situatod in tho region inentiomal in Artiolo 1 
of tho present Arrangomont, tho British and Jtii.sHian Oovornmouts uudw-- 
tako to enter beforehand into a friendly oxehango of ideas with a view to 
flfltorjmino, in agroemonl with onoh otliwv mojwuroy nf control Jn /junc¬ 
tion and to avoid all intorforonco whioh would not bo in oonibrmity with 
the principles govorniiig tho prosont Arrangomont. 

CONVENTION CONOEllNINO AFUHANIST'AN-. 

The High Oontrftoting Partios, in order to onsuvo porfoct Roourily on 
their rospootivo frontiers m Central Asia and to inaiutain iu tlioso regions a 
solid and lasting puaco havo concluded tho following Gonvontion: -■ 

Art. I. His Britaiinio Maio.sty*H Govorumoiit doolaro llial. they luwQ iu> 
intontioii of changing tho political dalus of Afghaniatan. 

His Britannic Miijosty^a Govommont further ougago to oxoroiso thoir 
'■'influonoo in Afghauistan only in a puoillo sonso, and they will iioL Uiain.solvus 
take, nor oncourago Afghanistan to take, any inoanurOH IhroaLoniiig lluHsia. i 

Tlio^ llu.ssian Goyorninonb, on thoir part, doolai'O that ihoy rooogniso 
Afghanistan aa outside tho sphoro of Russian inlluonco, and [hoy oiigago 
that all thoir political relations with Afghanistivu shall he conductoil through 
tho iatorincdiary of His Britannic Majo.sty'H Govornmunt; (hoy i'urtlior 
ougago not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 

Art. TI. Tho Govorninont of His tlhitannio Maiosty having docliirod in 
Qio Ireaty signed at Kabul on tho 21st March, 15)05, that ihoy rooognisu tlio 
Agroomout and Uio ongagomonts oonoludod willi tho Into Amooi- Abdiir 
Rahraan, and that thoy have no intention of iutorforing in Uio intornal 
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govorninojit of Afglian tomtory, Groat Britain ongagos noithor Lo annex nor 
to oooiipy in oontravoiitioii of that Timty any portion of Afgbanifetau or to 
intorfoi ‘0 iu tho iuLonuil adininiatration of tuo oomilry, provided that tlio 
Amoor fuUil.s tlio ongagonionta already contraotod by him towards Ilis 
IMiannin Mryosty’s Govornmont nndor Ino abovo-moiilionod Treaty. 

Art. tlL Tlio ItUHaiftu and Afghan autliontian, specially dosignatod for tho 
purpo.so on tlio froutior or in tlio frontier provinces, may o.stablish diroot 
rolationa with oaoli otiior for tho aoUloiiiont of looal quostioiiH of a non- 
])olitioal oliaraotor. 

Art. IV. liis Britannie Majesty’s Govorumont and tho llussian Govorn- 
iriont allirm thoir adhoronco to tho prinoiplo of oquality of commercial 
upportunity in Afghanistan, and they agroo that any faoilttios which may 
liavo l) 0 on, or shall bo lioroaftor obtainodior British and British-Indiau trade 
and traders, shall bo oqually enjoyed by llussian Lrado and traders. Sliould 
tho }n'ogi'osa of trailo ostabli.sh tho nocossity for (Jornmoroial Agents tho two 
Govornnioula will agroo as lo what inoasuroa shall bo taken, duo rogartl, of 
oourao, boing had to tho Amoor’s sovoroigu rights. 

Art. V. Tho prosont Arrangomonts will only oomo into foroo when His 
Briianiiio Majoaty's Govominont shall havo uoLiliod lo tho Bussian Govoru- 
mont tlio conkont of tho Aiuoor to tho torms sLipiilated above. 

AURANOEMBNT CONOEBNINa TIIILEa' 

Tlio Govornmonts of Groat Britain and Russia rooogni.sing tlio Buzorain 
riglilH of Oliviia in T'Ulbot, and conaidoring tho fact that Groat livitain, by 
reason of her goopraphioal position,' has a spooial iiitoroat in tho mainlonanco 
of tho status quo in tlio oxtornnl relations of Thibet, havo niado tho following 
Amingomont:— 

Art. I. 'i’lio two High Contracting Parties ongago to rospoot tho torri" 
tovial intogrity of Thibet, and to abstain from all intorforonco in its intoviial 
administration. * 

Art. 11. In conformity with tho admitted prinoiplo of tho suzerainty of 
China ovor Thibet, Groat Britain ami Russia ongago not lo ontor into 
nogutiations with Tliibot oxcojit through tho intormodiary of tho Chineso 
Govoniuioiit. This ongagonioiit does not oxoludo tho direct relations botwooii 
British Coinmorcial Agonis and tho TJiibotau authorities provided for in 
Artielo V of the Convontion botwcon Groat Britain and Thibet of tho 7th 
liuplombor, 1904, imd conHi'inod by the Convontion botwoon Groat Britain 
and China of the 27tli.^^'il, I90G; nor dooa it modify tho ongagomonta 
oiitorod into by (^tCTBritaiii and China in Artielo I of tho said Convenbion 
of Li)0G. 

It "liTlffoaTly understood that Buddliists, subjects of Groat Britain or of 
''Russia, may ontor into direct relations on striotly religions matters with Lho 
Dalai Lama and tho other roprosenfcativos of Buddhism in Thibet; lho 
Govornmonts of Great ]3ritaia and Russia ongago, as far as they are con- 
cornocl, not to allow those relations to infringo tho stipulations of the present 
niTangomont. 

Art. III. Tho British and Russian Govornmonbs rospoctivoly ongago not 
to send Bqii'osontativGs to Lhassa. 

Art. IV. Tho two High Contmoting Parties ongago noithor to seek nor 
to obtain, whothor for thomsolvos or their subjoots, any Concessions for rail¬ 
ways, roads, tolograplis, and minos, or other rights in Tliibot, 

Art. V. The two Govornraonte agree tliat no part of tho rovonues of 
II. w.—von. xvir. 20 
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Thibet, whether in kind or in oc«h, ahall bo pledged or assiguod to Groat 
Britain or Russia or to any of tlioir subjoota. 

ANNEX TO THE AUIlANaBMENT BETWEEN OUEAT JlBITAlN AND 
RUaSIA CONOEtlNINO TIUllET 

Great Britain reaffirms bho I>oolm*ation, eignod by his Bxoollonoy Lho 
ViGoi’oy and Govornov-Gonoral of India and appondod to tho ratilioatiou of 
the Convontion of tho Vth Septombor, 1904, to tho oifoct that tho oouupatioii 
of the Oliumhi Valley by British forooa shall ooaso after tho payment of throe 
annual inatalmonta of tho indemnity of 25,00,000 nipooa, provided that tho 
trade marts mentioned in Article II of that Convontion have boon oil'ootivoly 
opened for throe yoara, and that in the moantimo tho Thibetan aiitlioritioM 
have faithfully oompliod in all rospoots with the terms of tho said Convontion 
of 1904. It is oloarly understood that if tho oooupation of tho Oliumbi 
Valloy by tho British forces lias, for any roanon, not Loon torminatod at tlio 
time anticipated in tho above Boclaration, the British and . Russian Govorn- 
monts will ontor upon a friondly exchange of views on tins subjoot. 

Ihc present Convention shall bo ratiiied, and tho ratilioations oxohimgod 
at St. Potorsburgh os soon as possible. 

In witnoss whoroof tho rosnootivo Plonipotontiarios havo signed tho 
present Convontion and affixed tnereto thoir soalB. 

Houo in duplicate at St. IHorsburgh, tho 18th (dlst) August, ]()07, 

fL.S.l A. Nkioehon. 

(L.S.) lywoi^BivY. 
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2’ha Expansion ofliitssia, J815-lQOO.—^Jvi.WS Kukhardt, Junffmssich und AlUivdtidwh. 


Chapter XIII. Braotion, Kxpan.9ion, and the IVar wrrji Japan (lHBl-1007 a.d.) 

i'Sin Donald Maokenzie ’SVallaob, rtUcIo nn llwaBiwi liiRUivy iii tljo New Volnmrs of 
the Encyolopcedia Rritanim(u~»Ammt J. Bbvkiudok, The liimiun ^^durtHfid.—iUrDNiiy 
NORMAN, All the N. KukopAtkin, quolod in tho Boiulon Stundiml. 

Appendix. Documents Rin,ATiNO to Hussian History 

mi Oooiiiucnta, glvoii in a aomcwhnt conJonRotl loim, too froia lliti followiiig HomocH • 

ilio irealy of PwLs, fiom >1. Tyrhkll's History of the War with JtussM! 'riio Tri'al-v <J 
Boilin aiul riio liiift Ilagiio Ponce Confoioiico, IRM), fiom biR KuWAUii ItERi'Hi.Kp’H 

Vol. CX; llio Portamuuth Treftty (lOOC), oiid tho Anglu-KuHsiuii ConvonUoii (11)1)7), 
Uoffi r/n> Twves, LohAor, ' 
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IIABlfilJ ON ‘rjlia WOTtlCS QUOTED, OITWD, OK OOMSUl/i’ED IN THE PKEPAKITION OP 
TIIW I'UKSENT IIISTOKY; WITH OWTIOAI. AND DIOQKAPUIOAL NOTES 

Anon., U d'Ortout on 187M$78, pat un tiicHoion, Porls, 1880; Tfllarnashei 
ilolltllcl V Polsliyo. flbonUk sokwtoyltU dokumontov (Tli& secrets of our 
UdVtiriiiiKiiital polio/ In Polaiul, A colloollon of seoroi doomaeuts), London, 1800 ; Secret 
Afijjimlrs Ilf tlifl Oourt of Ht. Polorsburjr, parllonlatly towards the ond of tlio lelgn of Cafierlno 
iranii Iho coiumoncciiifliU of (hat of PAull(lrAii6]nto(Ifrom tlio Prouoh), Loodon, 1805) 'Tho 
Puraooiilloa of tho Jews In IlOBsla, pnbUsbod by tbo BneaoJe^vSBh Com\Hlee, London, 1600; 

llM TndiiHtrlus and Trado (Otnclahroport proiMirod for the fUlosgow ISxbibltion), Sloseovr, 
IflOl; Kriiuiiwnugun qIucs DorfgotsCUoliQU. £!Ia Iloltrag zur Gesolilchte dor Loibeigoos^aft 
lind lliror Auflinuiiiif^, Aiih aotti riissiBohoQ UbortrMoii von M, OottingoB, Stuttgart, 1804 
(Hll)ll(ttliok nirtHlrtolior DonlcwllrdlgkolUai. Edited by SchioniauD, vol. B); An oarl/ nows- 
Hlumi, Tbo invasion of Poland In iBOd. An oxact iao3)v3ih ot a contemporary 

n('<!<mnl In lyatln, publlHhud at Dona/. Togotlior with an introduction and historical notes, 
and a fidl translation Into English, fiondon, 1874; T'ho FionoU bviUotlns rolatlng to tUo war in 
itijsHla, London, 18i8; Itnssla'a March 'iWards India, by nn Indian oldcer, London, 16D8, ^ 
yi>In, ; Unwula Hefwro and After tUo War. 11/ tlio author of *' Society In St. Petersburg," etc. 
'rratudalod from tho flormau, lator uddUlous by the author, by E. F. Taylor, London aud 
Now York, 1880; Von Nicolnns I zu Aloxaudor III: St. Peteisbnrger Beltritgo sur neuesten 
ruHshiolion (loKchlclilo, Lolpslo, 1881 5 KusalBch-BalllachoTOaottor, Beltrtlge zur Aenntnlss Russ- 
Iambi nnd Holnor CJronzinarkou, 4 vol., r^olpzlg, 1880-1W8; Russlnnd voniudimobdem Kriego; 
aiudi “ Aim dor liolorsbnrgor UosellBOhatl, Loipalo, i870; ItusslandaraBolioldawogei Boltrfege zur 
KonntnlHH do, 4 S[a>YoiililTontIiivnie, Borlta, 1088; Lose Bffttter bus dera Gfehelm-Arclilve def 
rnwHlHchon Uoflloning •, Bln aktouui&sdgor BoUrog zur neuoston Gesohiolite dor russlBohea 
Vorwaltung und Iloaintoii-Korrui)tlou, Lolpslo, 188». —Abaza, V, A. Istorya Rosail (History 
<if Kmwlu), Ht. PoCorsImrg, 1888. — Abbott, J., Nacmtlreot a Journey from Herat to Hblva, 
Mohcow and Ht. PotorHburg, during tho lato Uassiau invasion of Khiva, London, 1856, !i vola. 
— Adam, Mmo., Lo gduiSral Slcobftlof, Paris, 1880. — Adelung, P. you, KrillBoii-llterariscbo 
l>borali!}it dor Holflojiflon lii Biissland bis 1700, Bh Petersburg^ 1846, 2 vola. -Alexander n, 
ManifOHto (Tho inoolaiiiatioii of omanclpallon) printed by tlic Senate, St. Petersburg, 1801.— 
Aliaon, A., lliatovy of Kuro\Hs, London and Now York, 1840-18C0,14 vols.—Aiuaud, C, A. de, 
TJio Ninv I'lva in linssla, AVaalilngton, 1800.—Arnheim, P, Der auaserordentliclie FinlUndi- 
KftUo Lauding, Loiveio, 1000,—Avi'll, A.d', N^gociations relAtiyeaan traUddoDerlia et oux ar- 
rangomonta qul ont huIvI, Parle, 1880. 

Bain, IL N,, Charlos XII and tho CoUnpao of the Swedish omplra (Heroes of tho NatioEa 
florlofl) Now Yorlc, 180B; TI 10 Pupils of Peter tlio Qroat. A History of the Russian Court and 
Binplro from 161)7 to 1740, Westminator, 1807; The Daughter of Peter tho Great, A History 
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of Russian Diplomncy nnd of Uio RnsBlnn Court under tlio lilinprofla lilliznboth Potj-nviin 
(1741-1702), Woslmiuslor, 1800, — Balmuln. A., M. Horzon, nntl oUiotb, Bozial-polltlHohor 
Di'iofweclisol. Mit oliior biogmplilscliou Jsinloitimg von M. Di-ngonmiiov. AutorlHirto 
Obersot'/ung aiie (lorn ruaaiacbon von B. Miiwor, Stuttgart, 1805. (JMbliotbok nisslscboi' 
DonkwliKligkeUQU.vol. 0).—Bautyah-nam««8W,D. N.,Ifltorya umloi Kosflil (History of Llttlo 
Riiaslft) Moscow, 1842. 

liantyah-Kamnahi wnfl born In Moaco-w in 1788, Botwoon 1826 nnd 1836 bo wns govovnor 
of Tobolsk, and from 1830 to 1808, governor of Vllnn. Aftor tlmfc bo was ongagod in tlio min-' 
istry of t)io interior. Ho died nt St. Potorsburg In 18C0. Bosidoa his “Hl»ioT)' of lALtlo Rnn- 
BiQ,” whicb la to this day tlio only comploto history In tbia dopartinont, lio also ^vl■oto a 
biographical dictionary nnd tlio lives of o. number of Russian statosmon nnd conunnndorn. 

Baatyab'Kamen^, N. N., Dlplomatltoboskoo eobmnlo dyol ino/.lulu IlossiiHknii 1 Kilninklm 
gosudarstvom a 1010 po 1782 god (n oollootlon of diplomatio iMipere botweoii tbo Itussiim and 
Ohlnoao cmpii-oa from IQIO to 1792), Kaann, 1882{ Obzot viiyoalmtkU suosboiiyl Hossil no IHUU g 
(arovlowof the foreign rolatlOiis of Rnaala up to tbo yonr 1800, Oourland, Livonia, Batlionla, 
Poland, nnd Portugal), Moscow, 1897, —Bell, 11., Rwealn {Cabinet Cyoloprodliv KorloaV London, 
18fl6, 8 vol.*—Bernhardl, T. von, GoBcblcbto llueBlniidfl uud dcr ouropldBclion I’oHUk In dim 
Jabren 1814-1881, Lolpsio, 1808-1878, 8 vola, —BesluahoT-Rlimiin, K. N., Uiiaakaya lalorya 
(Ruaalau history) St. Potoraburg, 1873, 3 vol. 

Konslantin NikelaiiMoh Mtatuzhav’liiwnw was born In 1820. Prom 1806 to 1883 lui ^vnN 
(1 profoasor at tlio ualvorfllty of 8t. Potoraburg, Tloaldoa tbo Histcixy, lio bns boon tlui iiuHior of 
a uiiinbor of monographs. Ilta niotbod la thorough, painstaking, niul mlnuto, Ilii luHlats on a 
many-sided study of the national life, fti\d of tbo oxclualon of all pblloKopblcal or gtinovul 
thoorlos, and davotoa much more space to Internal tlian to oxtovjml hiatory, piiyinir Hpi'idal 
attention to forms of family life, political organisation, law, religion, and lltonvturo. 'i'lio Intro- 
dnotory oLaptors glvo ft vafiinblo account of tbo aourco and autborldus of lluHslan history. At 
hia death, la 1897, ho loft Ida IHstory a torso. It was translated iiito Gorman by IV. Hchlo- 
iDftnu (Mltau, 1878-1876). 

Bevoi-ldgfljA. J., Tho Ruselau Advanco, Now York, lOOU. — Bigelow, l^, 'J’lio Gonniin Em- 
poTot and Ids Eastern Nelgbbois, Now York, 1808.•— BUbaasoTj V. A., Inlorya Mkivtorlny ll 
(Iliatory of Cathoriuo II), London, 1805, 9 vole.—BUbasaov, B.. Kathoilna H, KalHoiin von 
llussland, Im UrUioilo dor SVolllittoratnr. Uborsotzl ana dom rnssSBcbon mil olnom Vorworl viin 
T. Sclilomann, Borlln, 1307, 2 volsi Gosohlohto Katbnrlnnll. UboraoUt nua dom Tnaslachun von 
M. von Potzold, BorUa, 1808, 2 vols. -^SodeQitadt, IL von. Bin YOlkor dcs JiaiiltnfidH uiid Ihvn 
FrolhoilsUllmpfo gogoa dIoRusaoa, Borlht, 1865, 8 voIb. —BogclanoTltoh,M. I., IstoryatsHVHtvo- 
vftavft imperatora Aloiandm 11 llosall v yovo vrwjiya (Iliatory of tho rolgn of Aloxanilor I nnd 
of Ivuaalft dating bla tliuo) St. Peterabarg, 1809-X871,0 vola. — Bond, 15. A,, llnadla at tho CIoko 
of tbo lOth Coiitury; comprlalng tho treatlao “Of tho Russ Commonwciiltli,” by G. Plotolior, 
and the travola of Sir J. llotaoy (Hakluyt BoclotyPubUcallons, vol. 20), Liniibm, 1850.—-Book- 
waiter, J. W., Siberia and Oontml Asia, Now York, I6|iy).—Boulger, I), 0.. Enghind linn- 
ala in Contral Asia, London, 1870, 6 vole. —Brodhead, J. M. N., Slav nnd Mosloiu: Itlslorlcnl 
skotoheg, Charleston, 8. C., 1804, — Brooks, 0. W. 8., Russlana of tbo Houtli, London, 1854, 
— Browning,0,, Cliarlofl XII of Sweden, Iiondon, 1800.—Brueokner, A, IflniinzgOKuhlobtllolin 
Stiullon! Kupforcoldkrlfion, St. Poteraburg, 1807; KulturhlatoriHcho Hludlon: din RuuHiin Im Aun- 
Innd: dio Aushlnd^or la Russland Im 17. JabrUiindort, Riga, 1878; Jvnn PoBHOHoiilcow ; Idoiin nnd 
ZuBtltudo lu Russlaud '/.ur Zeit Potors doa Utosson, lioipalo, 1878; Potev dov GroHBo, in Onclu'j\'H 
Aligoineiuo Qoschlchto In EinzoldnrBtollniigen, Borlln, 1870; Bor ZarowltHolt Aloxtii, IlcUInl- 
boTg, 1880; Katharinu II, in Onckon’a Wol^oBcblcbto In ElnzoldarKLollungon, Biirlln, l8B5i| 
latorya Yokfltorlny II (History of Cathorlno II), St. Potoraburg, 1886, 0 vola; Blldor nun Uiihh- 
lands VorganMahelt, Lolpsio, 1887; Boltrilgo zur KnUurgoaohlchto lliiSMlundH bn 17, 
Jftbrbundert, Lolpsio, 1887; Dio EuropMsloninglluaalands, Gothu, 1888; Gosohlohto llnNnluiuin; 
Uborblick dor Untwioklung bis znm Todo Potors doa Grossaii, Golhft, 10i)G, 

AUxander Umeohur was born August 6,18^1, at St. I’etoralurg. After ongaglng for ntx 
years in business, ho turned bis attontiou to tho study of history, which ho xnirKiiuil nl, Hi'Idnl- 
botg, Jena, and Borlln. After lotutnviig to SI. Petersburg Im becarao prolosaor of InHtory nt tltn 
Imperial Soliool of law. In 1807 professor at the imlvoisity of OdcBbU, tuid In 1873 at Doiput. 
Owing to hi8 Gorman origin, ho was reniovctl in 1891 Irom Dorimt nnd ImuHtoned to tbo imi- 
versibyof Kazan, but at his roquost ho was jwrmittcd to sotUo at Jonn. Brncolcnov Ih, llkii 
Sohiomann and Kokbarclb, a Goman-lUigBinn, and as suoli has n special qunliflonLion for liui piii- 
aontntion of lluBsiftn history to a West-Kmopean audtcuoo. IIo ba.s written mitnoroua wniks Imtli 
in Russian and in Gorman, and takes rook with tho foiomoat bialoilnns of ItuHslu, 

Btuaggea, E. von doi, Polcna AuHOsung, Lolpalo, 1878; Wlo RnSKlund ouvopiviHob w\u'd«, 
Lolpsio, 1886 —Bunge, ls\ G. vou, Goachiohtlloho Entwicklnng dor StiuidcavoiblilUiittHCi in 
Livonia, Eafchonia, untl Kurland bis 1561, Dorpat, 1838; dor Ordm\ dor BchwortbiUtlor, Iiolpslo, 
1875.—Burleigh, B., Tho Empire of tho Bast, or Japan and lliiaslti at War, London, 11)06.— 
Burtsev, Y., and S. M. KravtohiuBld, Ka sto lyob (18O0-189G). Sboinik po Istorjl polititolioa- 
kikh i obshbohestvonnlkU dvizhenyi v llossii (One hundred years, Doonmontfl Rolating to ibo 
History of Political and Social Movomenta in Russia), London, 1897.—Buturlin, Knynz I). 1’., 
Histoiio militairo do la oampagno do Russia on 1812, Iktrie, IBS'!, 2 vols. 



with: OUCTlOAIi and biooeapiiical notes 




Onry") C!.. 'I’lio TrmiH*Hlljnrlwii lloulo, Now Tork, 11303, — Ofttherlne II, oraproas of Russln, 
Moiniilrri (if tiiu J'Jini)roHH ('fttJiorino II, wrlltoa by horaolf, wltb a profaco by A. Ilorzen, trana- 
liitml fi'niu tlm Froiicli, Now York, 1860. — Oolefltla. Pc. J., llusskiulsoitAiifhebungdorLeib- 
cilK'niooiiiift, Ijftlbauli, 1876. — Oholaeitf-Ooufllor, (Tisonliaus), coiotosso do, Illatorlcal Memoirs 
(if tlio JOiuporor Aloxamlor I and tho Couct of Iliisala. Tiunslntod by M. R. I’tittoraca, Chlcagii, 
11101.-~Oc»lquhoUH| A. R., Uunalaagalimt India: Tho Btrugglo for Asia, Now York, 1000.— 
Coxo, W., An Account; of tho RubbIau DlBcovorios botwoeu Asia and Atnovlca: added, Tlio Con* 
(lUOHt of Hiburln, nml tho lilatory of tho trauBAOllons and coinmoico botwooii lUissk and Ciuno, 
liiniildii, 1B08, — OruflBiiHtolpo, M. I. von, Dor rusBlscho Hof von Petor I bis auf Nilcolnus I, 
llnmbui'g, 1860-1860,—CJnczou, (I. N., tlnaaia in Contml Asia In 1880 and tho Anglo-Russku 
(juoHtlun, London, 1680 ; Porsla and tho Forsinii Quostlon, Jjondon, 1803; Problems of the Far- 
PnHt.: Japan, (loron, (JUlnn, Ijoiidoii, 1804; The Pamirs and tho Souico of tiro Oxus, London, 
1606. — OuhUiio, lu marquis do, La Itnuslo on 1880, Paris, 1844, 4 vols, 


Danllovskl, N. Y., llosslya I Pvfopa; Vj^ilad qa ktilturnyial poJItltciieskyiaotnosIionya 
slavliinHknvo mlriv k goruinno-rotnanskomn (Russln and Earopo: a glanca at the cultural and 
imlUlcnl rolatioiiH of tho Hluv world to tho Qorman-Iiomanco world), St. Petersburg, 18C6. — 
Day, W. A,, Tlio liUHsiaii Oovoruniont In Poland. With a narrative of tho Polish lusurrcctlou 
ill 1608, Loiubiii, 1867. —Del* Goroe, P., Histoiro du second Empiro, Purls, 1804, 4 vois, — 
Dolocd, '1'., lIlHtolro du ifocond Empiro, Purls, 1808-1876, U vols.—Deutsoh, L, Q., Sixteen 
Yriiis 111 Hlbi'rla, Now York, 1008. —Do WIndt, 11., Finland as It Is, London, 1901. —Drags. 
(I., UuhhIah ARalrH, Now York, 1004.—Dubrovin, N. F., Pugntchov 1 yevo aoobslitclmiit 
(IMiiratuliov ftml hla accompllGos), St. Potorsburp, 1884, 8 vols ; Prlsoodinenlo Kriuia Ic Roasil 
(i'lio iiiiiioxatlon of tho Orlinoa to Russia), flt. rotorsburg, 1886-168!), 4 vols,— Duggan, S. P. 
ll., 'riio EftHlern Quostlon: A Study in Diplomacy (Columbia studios in history, oconomlos, and 
publln law), Now York, 1003, 


Bokardl, J, (JuugrueBlachuudAUllvlIlndlsoU. PoIltlschonndoultnrgesohlohtlichoAufsatze, 
LiilimlOi 16711 IllHtlngulBhcd troFBona hr Russlon soeloly (translated from the Author's Aus der 
PoUirHlim-cor GoBolluoliuft), London, 1070; Aus dor Petorsburgor Gosollschaft, 6th edition, 
IuiUihIo. 1680! None Polco, Lolpslo, 1881; Vou Nikolaus I zu Aloxonder III, Lelpsis, 1881 1 
iiiiHHlHolm wandluugou. Nouo Poltrdgo mr tussisohen Qesohlchle von Nikolaus I m 

tVit Jilkhardt was born Aupuat 1,1880, at Wolmor in Livonia. From 1800 to 1867 
ho was tlio aoorotary of tho EvangollcaULuthornn Consistory at Riga, one of the editors ol the 
Jllna ZiUmS, Aiid an aollvo member of the Liboial-Gorman Mtty In tTi(>Poltic provinces of 
I iUla After the loaders of this party had beon removed fpm their ofQcos on account 
of tliolr (ionimulaiDg tondonolos, Bokardt ©mlgratod to Qonnany, where ho was active first as a 
lournnlist, then as soorolary of tho Hamburg senate, and finally ns German consul at Tunis, 
jrarsolllOH and aioolcholui. Eokardt was tho author of uumorous works ojd painphlela, many 
of which ivoto publlsbocl anojiymouslft on Bneslnn, Baltic, and Gerinan ofiaiis. He 
mi lilstorlaii than a publicist and politician; but ho had an Intimate knowledge of the Russia 
(if Ilk own day, tho Iluflala of Alosandor II and Alexander HI, end his works are ind spensable 
for an uudorsLandlug of ItUHSlan parties and tho vacillatloDs of Unsslan pnbllo opinion, Ilia 
flwii nnint of view Is that of a(5onBorvattvo llbora.1. , r tj.,... 

idwarda, II. I)., Russian Projects against India, London, 1885,—Engelm^nyT,, Peter 
(Inr (h-osHO BoliioJugoiul iindsolno Koformon, Dorpat, 1873! Dio LolbeigeDBchaftiiiBusslund, 
I olnslo IS'SI 1 Das Stantsrooht llnssIandB, In Marquardson's Uandbnoh des fiffentllohen Reobts, 
vo!,^4, PrKvr^ 1888.-Hngols, F., Dio auawdrtigo PoJHlk doa lusslflohen Zarenthuma, in 
Stuttgart, 1800. 

Pdwfl L IIlBtoiro do la guorro outre la Buaslo ot la Turqiiio, Nlort, 1870. — renton. 

V do La 'llusslo dans PAslo-Wnuoure; ou, CaiupagBos du MarOohiil PaBkewitoh en^l^ et 
PiiriB 1840.—Forrnnd, A. do, Histoiro dos troi^cimomhteinants do la Pologne* Puru, 1865, 
i\»\a -Fiaohor, I. K Sibiiakaya istorya s samavo etkrytva (A f^atory of 

— Fraonn, .i j to mjjg Siberia; with an account of a dash tarough 

:^ow York.^im- Wllhelmlna, Princess Eoyal of Enssra, 

Momolra, London, IBIS, 3 vols. 

Oslahhov, A, D., Istorya lusskol Blovosuostt OtoiJe’ 

-n«, o ^ K. ftailtavna A Lo faux Plorre m, traA do Poiiohkme, Paris, 18BB. —QeorgOj 

N^pAoXSbV K riik, 180».-a»ebteov, N. de, .ur 
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I'liislohcdo la alviUsatlon on Uussto, Paris, tBM, 8 vola.—GJorrnro, W,, Tho Htnry of Jtoffcow 
(Medlojval Towns serioa), London, 3000; Orealor lliisfda, Jiomlon, 1000.'—Gogol} N, V., 
Homo Life in Iliiasin, by a llussinn noblo; revised by llio editor of “ llovolnbloiiH In Hlbnrln,” 
London, 1854, 8 vols, — Golovin, Knyas 1, llnadn tmiVoT iVto Antomt Lomlwi, 

1840, 8 vols. — GoBslp, 11., History of ItiiBsla, London, 1800. — Gtlgorev, V. V., IloH-sya i 
Azya, Sboriiik isslyedovaiiyi 1 atatoy po iatoril, oltioffrafil i googrivlli (Uus.sla and Aaia. 
ReBoorobea in bigtory, ethnography, and ^grapliy), St. Polershurg, 1870.— Grodokov, N, (1., 
A Ride from Bnmarcaiid to Iloral, tronwalcd by 0, Mnrvln, liOinion, 188B. — Gnrowalii, A., 
RuBBia Aa It la, Now York, 1854. 

Hagemelaler, I. A., Bozyakan^ o flnanaokh drovsiey Bosali (Invcstigallons concorning the 
financog of anolent Rusala), St. Petorabnrg, 1898.—Hakluyt, 11,, LlHCovery »>{ Mnsiiovy 
(Cnasol’a Nat, Lib.)—Hamley, E. II., Tho Story of tho Oatujialgn : a coiuploto nan'nliv(< nf tho 
war In Bonlhorn Rnggln. Wiltton in a tent In the Cilim-n, IloHlon, 18jj5. —Hanun. 11. B,, 
Indian Prohloma, 'VVostmiiiater, 1805-1800,8 vole. — Hare, A. J. fb, StiidloH in IIuhhIii, JjojuIoh, 
1885. ^ Haiimant, B,, Lfi giiorro dii Nord (105B-1000), Paris, 1B03. —Haxkhnuson, A, von, 
Btudlon iVbar die Jnnerou Znatttndo, daa VolkBlchon, und Insbosondero dl(i liLndlio.htja I'hnvloht- 
augcn llusglande, Hanovor, 1847-1869, 8vola.; Dio Krlogaiuncht UiiHsIniula, Tlnrlln, IHOO; 
Trnnscniicagia: akotclioa of Iho nations and raccg botwoon (ho Blneic Soti and tiui ('iiN)ilan, 
Maiislated by J. E, Taylor, I^ondon, 1884; Tribea of llw Oauengua i wllli an nrcnunt of 
Sclinmyl and tho Tilnvids, tranalatod by J. E, Tiwlor, Tamdon, 1855 •, TvauskimkiiKla, Llpalp, 
1850, 8 vole ; Tlio RusBian Empire, Its People, InslltiilloiiH and Bohoui'ci'h, tvimHlalcd by J{, 
Fnrlo, London, 1850, 3 vola ; Dio Ikndhclie Vorfussiing JUiBHlaudH, Loipxln, J8G0. 

Jiaron Miffiist von IJaxiltamstt was bom on his falhor’s mtnto near Piu1»r))t)ni In West. 
pbnMn, Fobrviary 8,1703 He studied in a mining aclnad and took jmvt In the Wav of Llbova* 
lion., 1813-1818. Hlallfe was mainly dovolod to Iho study of agrarian coiidltionH ijj oiutlitrn 
Frussia and in UuBsin. Ills rogcai-ohos In (ho latter coimii-y wore iindorlnlmn at tlio rDiinoHt 
of Nicholas 1, and he is generally regarded as the dlscovoror of llio mjVor lliiHuian vilhigo 
corainvmlty. Ho died at Ilanovor, J&uuaw 1,1807. 

Hedln, Sven, ThcougU Asia, Now York, 1800,3 vols. —Hehn,V., Do inorllmHlliitlionornm, 
Znr Cbaiakterletllc dor niaslschon Volkssoolo. Edltcxl by Th. Scidomnnn, SliUtgiirl, J8D3.— 
HcUwald, F. A. II von. The llusskna In Conlml Asln, translalod from tlui (hu'iiiim by 
'i'heo. Wlrgmau, London, 1874—Hotzen, A. I, Dio Yuaalaolvo Voyschsvistvmg v\nd dwr Anfniand 
vonil4. Dozoinbot 1885, Hamburg, 1858 ; Rwaglanda sozlnlo ZusUtndo. Ana dom riiHMlsfilum, 
Eninburv, 1854; Du ddveloppemout dos Id^os hSvolutlomialios on RuhkIo, par A. Isniuidor 
(pseud), Pnrlii, 1851; Lo monde rasaoot la rdvobitlon; infimolros, 181^-1885, IradnllH par 11. 
polavean, Pntla, 1800-1803, Svola.—Hlmmolayerna, 8. II. von, linaalandnntor Alexander III., 
Lolpsk, ISOL^EngHsh translntiou, Russia under Aloxandor HI., and iai the prtumdlnir poihal, 

VT«... .- , „ . . , .. linpuiisky 

a, OtOi, VOIIl 

KoImIouh of Russia and Turkey horn 1774 to 1853, Lomfon’ 1877. L-Hom*wioh, 1. A., Tho 
Efloiiornlca of tho IlusHiau Village (Coluinhin atiulioa In history, ecnnoiuios, and puldlo Jaw), 
NOW York, 1802 — Howard, IJ., Prisoners of Russia: a jiorsoual stuily of convict life In 
Bftkbahn and Blborin, Now York. iOOS, —Howorth, II. IT., lllstory uf the MoukoIb from tho 
Niuth to the Nineteuth Century, London, 1870-1880, 4 voIh, 

I&natovitob, I.,roinyc8libchltolil krestyano nakaimnyo oiirobozhdcnya (Promlofor’H nena- 
ante Qu he eve of einauevp^ioxv), in " IVaaokoa UnRutoVvo.- IW.-XlovniBkl, D 1 IhCi 

Boss 1 (History of Russia Moscow. 1876-1800. 3 volH.; a,nubuoo vroiayu inoakocakuvo Uu- 
davatva (Tho Troublous Poi- orl ?n «.n Tlf.inf.rt^.n^ •ks«..iA\ nr_ guHvi 



Asian peoples uudor Jougliiz Khnu and Tauiorlano), BU Potoraburg, 1875. 

Jauffret, P. E., Catherine II,, ot son regno, I*arl8, 1800. 

irapaiat, J., Code d’orgonisation JudicInlrorusBo, Faria, 1803 .— RaramKlii N ^r TaJr^wn 

goBUdarstva roggliBkavo (History of the Rnsalnn* BmpUo). Bt. iSZug.’ ^3 

i.«'i Kwmmn wnsbotn DoDombor 13, 1705 at tho vPiarm ..r itTiir 

hnilovlca in the govorimiont of Oxonbtirg, and died Juuo 8 1820 at 'I'Hivvsknn iiL ail. 

hterary eflorts consistod of translations of essays and poems fSoudgJw'm^n In 'Hr 
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1R03-J80n Karniiiy.la ocUlotl llio doalluod to bocomo oiio of tUo most Import- 

mit liHHHliui I'ovlmvH. and «£ wLlofi bo wan tlio founder. IIo tlion turned to tbo worlc of bis 
11 ' I K"'!''*' (*/ f/i6 Atwsmft Empire, ■wltlcU wns to ocoupy liim till hia death, In 

/./» n/m ^ <mlm’p)']H 0 ho -waa nidnd nnd oncourngod by Ibo emporor Aioxaiider L who contributed 
(iO.flOO rubloH to llio coal of pubHcaUon. The liiatonr tormlnstos at tho accession of Michael 
UniimiiDV In 1011. KarnniKlii’a work ia Ibo first groat IlMaslim history. Its stylo is olegant and 
llowlng, its uriulitliin largo and RoUd, and It abounda in ourioua Infoimatiou, It la owing to 
Ibodo miJilltloH llmt tlio bonk still maintains Its placo, altUougU much of it Ims by tbla tlmo be- 
('i)iiio (ibHnloto. '1 ho boolc 1 h oaiwclally strong In dosorlptloii of Imttlos and analysis of ebarnctor. 
Ita spirit Is frankly roaollonary. Tbo barbarism of early Hiissia is glossed over by a glUteriiig 
vtill of roniantlclfiin, tbo jimtorlnl, lutolloctnal and mom! condition of tbo Russian people Is 
alinrifit onllroly Ignorod, and tbo book boa boon atylod tbo “ orio of dospotism ’’ A. French 
traiiHlalloii appnnrod at Paris in 1810-1830, and a Gorman one afcLoipsio In 1820-1883, 

IColly, W. K,. History of Ruaaia, London, 1864, 3 vola-—Rannan, G,, Tent Life in Siberia, 
and Advonl\xvos Among llio Komlca and Other Tribes bi Kamtobntka and Northern Asia, New 
A'ork, 1870; Hlliorla and tho Exile Systora, Now York, 1801. 2 vols, —Hinglahe, A. W., Tho 
Invasion of tlio (Irlmoa, London, 18ffil-1887. 8 vola. —Klaozlco, J,, jStudos do diploiuatlo con- 
IfuntRii'ninQ (I801-i8fl‘l), Paris, 1866; Doui oliauceliots (Qortcbalcov and Bismarck), Paris, 1877, 
— lUolnHohmldt, A,, Drol Jahrlmndorto riisslaohor Goachichto (1008-1808), Berlin, 1808.— 
Knorr, hi., Dio polulschon AufaUtndo solt 1880, Roriiu, 1880.—Kohl, J. 0., Russia: Travels, 
liondon, 1843. — Kostomarov, N, I., latorltcheskya monograill i Izslyedovanya (Historical 
Monograpba iiud RoHOarulios), gt. Potoraburg, 1808-1867, 3 vols,; llusskaya Istorya v zliiznye 



tnontUOoptury), Bt. Potorsburg, 1808; Poslyodnlogodyryotcbi-pospolilol (Tlio LaslYetirs of tbe 
Polish Uoimlulo), Ht, Potorsburg, 1870; Prodanya porvonalobalnol rnsskoi lyotopis) (The Tradi¬ 
tions of tho J'larllost RnsHlaii Ohronioloa), Bt, Potorabnrg, 1881; Bogdan Klimolultski: istontohe- 
Hltaya mou(>grana(]log(lau KbmolnUsky: an Historical Monograph), Ht. Potorebiirg, 1884,8 vols,; 
ByovornoniHsUlo iiarodoi)rav8lvft vo vremyn udyolno-vyotchovovo \iklada (Popular Rights In 
Niirtliorn RushU During tbo Period of Almanacs and fiepubllos. Tbe History of Novgorod, 
J*Hkov, and Vyatka), St. Polorsburg, I^, 9 vole.; Otoberk domnshnoy zhlenl 1 nravov 
volIkoruHHkivvo Naroda v 10. 1 17. slolyolil 1 etarlnnyo zomeklo shory (A Skotoh of tho 
Domostlo Llfo and kbtnuors of tho Groat-UiiBSlana In (bo Blxtcentb and Sovonteentb Centurlos, 
uiul tbo Anoioiit Provincial Assoinblios), St. Potoraburg, 1887; Otebork torgovll nioskovsknvo 
gOHiularstvn v 16.117. stolyelYakh (A Sketob of tbo Coinmorce of tho Muscovite Empire During 
tho HixtootxtU and Savontuonth Conturlos), St. Potorsburg, 1880, 

MMat Ivanoi/iioh JCcsimaroo was born May 4tb, 1817, at Ostrogosh, In the government 
of Vorono/h. In 1616 Ixo was appointed to a profcasomliip of history In tho university of 
iCiov. Owing to his nativity for (ho reviving of Lltdo Rxtssian litornturo bo was accused of 
harbouring supnrnllHt tondonofos, arroftod, Imprisoned for a wbolo year, and then banished to 
Haratov and fovbUUlou to toaoli or imbllsh bis writings. On tbo nccosslon of Alexander 11 ho 
was pardoned, and In 1850 bo was appointed professor of history at tbe university of St, 
Potorslnirg. But in 1809, wUon the university was closed In consoqaonco of stiideats' 
dlsordoiH, bo XQHlgnml his post, and honoofortb dovolod hiniBolf exclusively to writing. lie 
died nt St. Petersburg, April 10th, 1886. Ills poetical worits, whioli were written in tbo Little 
llusHlun dlaloat xiudor tho nm ae fdmm of Joromiab Ilalko, wore publishod collectively at 
Ddoflsa, 187^ Some of thorn liavo boon trauslalod Into GorinaD. As an historian Kostomarov 
occuplos a vory high place in Russian litonituro. His work has osBumed tbo form of 
monographs, owing to Ills idea that Russian history cannot bo understood without an 
oxiinustlvo study of tbo nuiuorous othnologlcal olemonts nod tbe separate territorial divisions 
of which tlioIlUBslnu oinplro is composod. In bis own words, “the Russian empire represents 
an Integration of parts that oncolcd an independent oxJslenco, and for a considerable time 
after unification tho llfo of tho iinrtsoxprossod Itself in separate teudeucloB within tho general 
political structure, To discover and disclose those peculiarities of national llfo in tbe divisions 
that inako up tbo Russian empire, was tbo problem I sot before myself in. my historical 
labours." Tho justlficatloii of Ibis view Hob in tbo comparative recency of the Russian empire^ 
its ivoaknoBS In tho assumption that the national or provincial obaractor la unobangeablo and 
Immobile. Kostomaiov bad at his command a vigorous, dramatic stylo and a lively Imagination, 
and blB bonks contributed gioatly toward the populatlaatlon of bistoiical studies in Rusaia : 
but bo ivoB also posHOSSod in a high dogreo of tbo critical faculty, and more than one histoneni 
logond has boon doinoUehed in his pages. His "Bussian ffiatory in Biographies was translated 
Into florman and publialiod at Lolpsic, 1886-1889. , t j ioo^ 

Kovalevflkl, M., Modern Custojus and Anoiont Laws of Russia, London, 1891; Le KC^me 
dcouomlquo do la Ruselo, Paris, 1800 i L’AgilcnUure en RuBsIe, Paris, 1807; Russian Political 

.S'Susftf was born at Kharkov In 1851, of a rich and noble family that ia 
romarlcablo for tbo number of men—and one woman—of science 11 baa given to unssia. no 
Studied at Berlin, Paris, and London, and In 1877-1887 be was professor of comparative law at 
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tlio imivorsity of Moscow, Owing to Lis Iltoml vlows lio wna couipollod to glvo up lil.s 
poaitiou. Since then Lo has aottlod nt Purls, whoroliolina coUoctoanviiluablo library, niul 
lectured nt various Boats of loMning iu Etmoi>o ftuil Antorlca—StncUUoUn, Oxford, IIvvihkoIh, 
Cblcago. IIo bus written numotoUB and imiwrlaut works oi\ tlio Ulstovy of Ruaala, Ifrauco, 
England, the Caucaaua, etc., and is a iwiogniflod Authority in tho dcpartmonls of iH-o-lilatory, 

public nnd private law, and oconoDriobistorj. 

EoyaloT|tob|M. I., Dnyovnik poslyodnyavo poklioda Slofaun llalorya luv llosHiyu, 3581. 
1080. OaadaPflkova (A diary of iLolastonmpiiigu of StophoiiBatory ngabiskllussla in 1581-1089. 
Tho fllego of Pskov), St. Potorsburg, 1807} TebtimTft po istorll 'iapiulnol UobsU (IjficiMTOH on 
tho history of Southern Ilvrasla), St. Petoiabiirg, 1894.—Kravohlnaki, 8. U„ (Stopulak). Tlui 
Russian Peasantry t Tliolr Origin, OondtUon, Boolal Iilfo aud Holiglon, London, 1888, 3vo1h.— 
Kropotkin, P, A., Memoirs of n Jtovolutionlst, Boslon, 1801). — KuHsh, P. A., Istorya 
vozBoedInonya RiibI (A history of tho unlflcAtlon of Rueoln), 8t, Potorshtirg, 1874. — ICuiiIk, IC., 

Dio horufung dor Bohwodiaohon Rodsou durch dlo lilnnon uiul Slaweii, Bb, Potorsburg, 1844- 
1845. — Kuropatkln, Goii. A, N., Ijosconflns anglo-insBo, translated by Q. LoMarohand, Paris, 
1879; Kaahearia, translated by Col. W. E. aoro, Calcutta, 188S} ICritlscho UUcIcbllcko lUiC dun 
riia8lacMU.rkl8Gli.on Ktlog 1877-1878, Bojiln, 1885-1800, 8 vols. 

AleiMi ■Nikolaievitc?!, JCiiropatJcin was born March 20, 1848. In 1800 ho joined tlio army 
of Turlcoatan as a lleutoiiant, Borvod with diatincllon In tho oxiMdltion of Clouorivl Kaufman in 
1807-1808, waa sent at tho hoad of ft dlploinatic-milUary mission lo the oiidr of Kashgar, and 
Btudiod in 1870-1874 nt tho academy of tho gonoral staff. IIu iolncd tho Pronch army in 
Algeria &a a voluntooi, waa Rctlve on hla lolurn In Turkestan, arid tlisiv bccauvo chluC uC llu' 
Asiatic section of tho gonoral staff. In 1877-1678 ho was olilof of Oouonil Slcohnluv'H stnlT, 
under whom ho also aorvod In tho campaign Against tho AkliaLToklto TurlconmiiH, 3880-1881, 
In 1800 ho bocamo a lioutcnont-gonoral and governor of tho TrnnacftHpJan IcrrUory, and lator 
minister of war and ooiuniandor'iD*ohiot In tho Russo-Juiumoso War* 

Ho is the author of two iraportont works on the last Rn8so.'i'mklHh Wav, wbloh have boon 
translated into Fcouoh and Ccvmair, and a book of travols on Kashgar. 

Labousky, A., A Ruaslnn's Reply to tho Marquis do Cusliiio's "Russia in ISiiO," London, 
1844 —Lafsrte. V., Alexander II: Dfitails luddils sur sa vie Intiino ot sa luorl, Baris, 1880. •— 
Lamartine, A. do, Ilistoiro do la Russlo, Parln, 1865, 2 vole. — Lansdoll, II., iUrsslan i'lmtral 
Asia, lucludlDo Kuldja, Boklnra, KhWa and Morv, Roatou, 1885.— Latham, R, ti, Native 
liaoea of the Uusslau Empire, London, 1864; UusbIau and Turk, from a Uongraphlont, Mtlinu* 
logical and flletorkal Point of Vlow, Lo&don,1876. —Latimer, Mrs. W. P!., UuHfila and Turkuy 
in tho NinotocatU Contury, Chicago, 1808.—Xiefer, L/, Cyrillo ct Mdthodo, dludo liistoriijuo Hur 
la couvoralon do Slaves au chiisllanlsmo, Pnrla 1608} Do Nostoro roruin riissicannn smljitorc, 
Paris, 1808} Traduction do la ohronlquo do Bostor, Paris, 1884, —Lehmann, C. and Parvais 

i psuud.), Das huQgerudo Ruflaleud, SUittgATt, 1000.'—Lemke, M., Otoburki po lutuvil tHuny.uvi 
ntudlos lu tlio History of tho Rusaian Cousorahlp), lu " Russkoo liogatstvo," 1008. — Loonov, 
L, Dooumouts soorotB do la pollliquo russo on Orient (1866-1800), RurJit), 1808. — Loroy'Benu- 
lieu, A., L'cmplro dos Tsars et loa Russos, Paris, 1661-1880, 8 vols.; Un homnin d'dliib riisHo; 
Nicolas Mllutin, Paris, 1884; La Praaeo, Ln Russlo ot VEuropo, Parle, 1688; IsraOl olior. his 
nations, Paria, 1893. 

Afwfoie Leroy-Bcflidtew was horn in 1840 at Iilsloux. Since 1681 ho has hotin pvufiWHtw nf 
modoru history nt tho 4eoh libn cfe aeiencea poUtiquas In Paris. IHs chief work, " L'fHwnVo 
des Tsars et Us liasssa," Is ono of tho most important works on IliiBsIa over publlshoa In 
westorn Europe. Tho first two volumes treat of tlio goograpliy, othnology, and tho oconomln 
and political inalltutlons, while tho third is dovotod lo a study of tho Russian olmroh and tlm 
fleets, 

Leroy-Beaulteu, P., The Awakening of tho East: Siborla, Japan, Cl\ina, Now Yorlt, 1900. 
— Leitrade, Combos de, La Russlo dconomiquo ot soclnlo, Pavlfl, 1800. — Leaiar, P., La RuhhIo 
et I’Angletorrc dana I’Asie contrnlo, Paris, 1880. — Levesque, P. 0., Iliatolro do RuHsio, Yvor- 
dun, 1788, Svols., Paris, 1818, 4 vols.—Llvov, Cf., Michol ICntlcoff-ot sou dpmjuo : quolquo 

B d'hiBtoIro contomporaino on Russlo (1865-1887^, Paris, 1807. — Lorls-Mollkov, M. T. T., 
.itutflya grata Lorlfla-Mollkova (Tho ConHtltutlon of Count LoriH-MoUkov), Loudon, 1801). 
— Lyaskoironslii, Y., Istorya Potoyaslovskol xoinli s diovneyBhlkh vroinyou do poloviuny XlII 
Btolyotya (A History of Poroynslavl from tho oarlloat tlmoa to tho mlddlo of tho thlrtoonUi con- 
tury), Eior, 1897. 

Magglolo, A. do, Pranco ot Russio} Pozzo dl Borgo, 1704-1843, Pnrla, 18D0. —MuRsov, 
A., Dio ruaateche Klroho, lieriiu, 189B.—Manstoln, Daron do, Momolra of Rmisia 1707-1744, 
traUBlated from the original manuscript, Loruloii, 1778. — Martenu, IL N., Euido hlstoviunu 
Hur la poHllquo ruaso dnns la question d’Oriont, (land, 1877; Rucuoll do tvallijy ot convcutUmti 
conoluB par la Ruasio aveo les pnlssnnccs dtraugkoa. St. Potursbiiig, 3878-1881), 10 vols.; 
Ruaala and England in Central Asia, London, 1870. — Martin, IL, Illstoho do Vi'nnco dopulo 
1789 jusqu’a noB jours, Paris, 8ncl odltton, 1878-1885, 8 vols. — Marvin, C., Tho Eyo Witni'Hhi'y' 
Accoimt of thQpieaBttousRuBBlanCampftignagalnBtthoAkhayi'ekUoTurkomnun, London, IHHO; 
Tho Russian Advance Towards India: oonvOTflaUena with Bkobolov, Ignallov, and otlior 
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tllHlInniilHhofl UuRHlan jrojuiralR tuul atntosmon, London, 1883 | Tlio Eusalans at Morv and Herat 
and Uiolr I’nwnr nr Invadinjf ludta, London, 1888; Tim llusskns at tlio Qatoa of Ilorat, Lordon 
mul Now Vnrk, IHHC, — Marx, P„ Tho TacUlo and tlio Amooj; Naval, military, and diplonintlo 
niHirallniiH from 1855 lo 1801, London, 1801.—Marx, K„ TlwEastern Qnostlon: a reprint of 
InttorH wrltton 1858-1850 donliiiK with Iho events of the Crimean War, London, 1807; Secret 
Dlplonifillc lIlHtory of tlio Elghtoonth Oonlnry, Ijoudoii, 1890 j Lord Pnlmorstoji, London, 1809. 
-"Mnnaa, Imnie do Ilurlom, lilatolro doa ^lomu ^ Mo&covlo ICOl-lCll, Brussels, 1878; 
Hkft/.nnya Mawsy 1 irorltuiaim o flmutuomvroinonlvItoflsllfTlio Accounts of Massa and Herk- 
iniinu r>r tlio Tnmbloim Period in Uussia), St. Potorshurg, 1874. — Uasaon, C, P. F., Mdinoiros 
hoomIh liiir la IUinhIo pondant los rdgiiofl do Catlierlno II ot do Paul I, (In Blbllothdciuo dos 
ludniulroH rul&tlfs d 1‘hiuloiro do kVanco pendant lo IQo slMo, vol. 33), Paris, 1650. —Maxwell, 
.1. H., Tlio (Jziir, Ills Court and People. Now York, 1840, — Moohlln, R,, Daa Stantsrecht dos 
UroHHfUrHtoiilliiimB I’lnlnnd, Freiburg, iSSO.—Merlmfio, P., Los faux D^iaotrius, Paris. 1863; 
Kpliiiido do rhistolro do liUBSlo, Paris, 1^; Lea eosaquos d'autrafois, Paris, 1866; Melanges 
hlHtorinuoH ot llllfirnlroB, Paris, 1W7 i Portraits hietorionos ot littdrairos, Paris, 1874. — 
Mloliollni L. IT. H., Plnlnud In tlio Nlnotoonth Century, Hoialngfors, 1604 —Hllukov, F, N., 
(llavnyia lotoliouya rusaltol Istorllolioskol inysll (The Main Currents of Russian IHatoricnl 
Tlioiight), Moscow, 1808; Sklnzoii rttesiscliorKulturgOBchlchto. Doutaclio voraVerfasser duroh- 
goRCiliuno AuHgabe von R liavldsoii, Lolpaio, 1898-1001, 3vol8.; Russia and its Crisis, London, 
11106. 

Mil\ih<iV WHS born In 1869. Prom i860 to 1606 ho taught at tbo university of Mosoow. But 
like RO many otliur llnsHlaii profossora of history and sooial aoiouce, bo came in oonniot with ibo 
govenunont, and aoooptcd a profosBOishlp at tho university of Sofia, Bulgaria. Ho is one of 
tho abloat of tlio younger gonorntiou of IlttMlan hlstorlaiia, his method being tbo leallsblo or 
oiionoiuio. During sovoial years ho was n regular oontiibutor to tbo London Alhenaum. 

Mllutiu, I). A., latorya voluy Rossll s FranUlou v tsnrstvovanlo Imperatora Pavla I v 
1701) g. (A illBtory of the War Holwoon Unssla nnd Prance Daring the Reign of the Bmporor 

Pftulll»th<iYo(irl700j, St. Totorsburg, ledMMM vols. 

Dmitri Almuvim MiMin \m bom Jwly 10, UlO, at Moscow. In 1888 be entered tho 
army uh lloutonaut, thou sovvod la tho nriuy of tho Caucasus, Id which he advaocod in 1848 to 
Iho iiOHt of olilof of tho couunlssarlftt dopaHraont, and hi 1866 to that of oblof of tbo geueral 
Hlaft. In 1860 ho bocamo Urst adjutant to tho war ralnlstor, and in 1802 war minister. In tbls 
onimclty ho dovotod himsolf toward reorganising tho army om modern basis, and in 1874 lio 
liilrmluood uulvoreal military sorvlco. Tbo campaigns of 1877-1878 sbowed tbo sbortwiaings 
i\H well nu tho Imurovomonis of tho array ondor bis ndmlnlBtratlon. In 1878 the title of count was 
cimfurrod on lihn. In 1881 ho was dismissed by Alexander HI owing to bJa expressed dlssolis- 
fSmivvUKtffroa of tbatyear. Ho was tbo 

ftulbor of a nuinbor of worL on raflttary history aud soicnco, and his history of Soevorov a 

fAinnalffii 111 Italy annoarod in 0 Gorman tmnwallou, otMumcn, 1859-1908. 

Moltlce. Il/o. B., Tho Ruealaus In Bulgaria, In 182S-1820, Loudon, 18^. — Mooteitb, 
W Kara aiid Eraoroums with tho enrapaignsof Prince Paskiowllob, London, 1860. -Morans, 
P., FUilaudootOaucaao.Paris. lOOO.-Morfin,W.K,Eueeia(Storyof tlie•Nationsserlesj^New 
Yorlc 1801 j A Illatoiy of Hussla from the Birth of Potor the Groat to Nicholas JI., New York, 
lOOJjJi Motley, J L., Potor tho G«at, London, 1887. -Muaro, H. H., Else of the Russian 
I'hnplro, Boston, 1000. 


Buib iiiuiy 1 iinfin faiM ftvnln—NaubuvB'er. R. Eusslond untoT KaiBor Awx- 


NanABoe. II.. Dio Eiitwlcldung dor rnsslschon nnd onglisohen Politlk Perslon und ^ghan- 
1 boioffoiid l)lB 1888, Hallo A. 8. 1894.-Nestor, P^podobnavo Nos „q ^ Wotopi- 


Neuburger, F„ Eussland unter Kaiser Alex- 


.In la Ti.iflHin domils I'abolUion du eervagp, Paris, 1809; D 


ii'n ia'nuqldfl doDulB I'abolUion du eervago, Paris, IBW; DieVolkswirthschaftin Busaland nacU 

S' England ircin 1670 to 1880 : a protest and on appeal: with a preface by J. A. 
Froiido, Londou, 1680. 

Aloximdor II, Loudon, 1881. 

F. II. H, EuBsIjn Mo ^ 

* 
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vola —Pokaraki, P. P.. Nauka i IHwfttum v RohsII pri Potryo Vollkoin (fcJolniioo and LlUimturn 
iji liusala iib tho I’imG of Peter the Great), St. PotoMlmr}?, 1«62, 2 vols.—Pembor, A,, Ivan t)ui 
Tciriblo, London, 18135.—Pfucl, 38. von, Dor llHokaug dor irmn/.oHon iuik Iliinalaiid, Iknlin, 
1867,—Pierling', P., Itoino ct I> 6 m 6 brl«a, Tmia, IWHj J^a Sorbonno ol la llWHuio, l’uiin, } 
Un Nonce du pnpo on Jloscovio: pvdliuUnalroB do la tifivo do 1C82, l*aci«, IKHi; In fcialtit 
1ft, Pologuo ot Mcaaott (Icaa-lCaT), Putia, 18865 llathory ot Poaaovlno, Paris, 1HH7 j Pa[iOH«!t 
Tsava (lfii7-lC67), Patlg. 18D0 j La llnasio obl'Orloiit: niniTlngo (I'nu Tsar iiu Viilloaii, Ivan 111 
ot Sopliio PuMologuo, I’aris, 1801; L'ltnlio ot In Uutwlti qu XVI fliftolo, Paris, 1802.—Piiiffanrt, 
L., Lob Fraugoia eu llnasio ot lea Ilnasoa on Pranoo, Pads, 1880.—Pogodin, II. P., I/wiycdo- 
Vanya, z,ntnyobolmnya i ioktsll 0 ruKtikoi ialovli (lloBcnrohca, Cominonta and Lontiuea on 
History), Moscow, 18-16-18G7, 7 vola.} Noatot: duo lilfitorisoli-krlllfloUo, UnU'rHimluMig Ulivi* 
don Anfang dor ragBleohoti Ohiomkon. Dbowatat voii l^ Loowo, (llolLrilgo s-.m KoimtiilHH den 
riiflslsohoti Holohofi, vol, 10), St. PefcoisbHrg, 1881.—Popowflki, L, Tho Rival Powcth In Oimiral 
Aaia, London, 1896. — Porter, R. K,, Narratlvo of tho Uanumlgnln HubbIii, Dining tho Year 1HJ2. 
London, 1814.—PoBseviao, A., Antonll Poflsovinl nilanio moflcovitloa, D’urls, 1882 .—Pokko Dl 
Boi’go, Oil., Oorrospoudanoo diploinatlquo dii comto Pomo dl Dorgo, Paris, IHDl.—Pyriyrowaky, 
A., Dor polniaoh-Tttflalaoho Kioig vou Iffll, Wion, 1602-1608, 6 vola, 

Pafu, K. 0., Anbiquifciifl Jliisflos, Ooponlntgon, 1860-1864, 8 vols.—R oIbIoii, W. 31. H., 
'I'liQ Songs of the lliisalau People, London, 18/2; RuboIud Polk-laltiH, London, 18711 j Daily 
Riiflalan Iliabory, London, 1879. —^Rwntoaud, La RubsIo tfpiqwo, PnriH, 1676 5 Bonvnvnf, (ann- 
Wrftncoa do Sabvfc-Oyv), Paris, 188ft} Ptanqaia ot BiibSca, Mosooii ot BcvaHLfljKil, Pails, 
L’amnio da tsar Alcxaudro HI, in li Rovuq RIquo, Novomhor 10,181)4; lliHloirii do la IIiishIo, 
Pavia, 1000; Tho lilxpnuflioii of Russia: Problows of tho Bast and of tlio Far ISiist, Now York, 
1004. 

Alfml A’ifloZoj Hamlaud was bom July 2l8fc, 1842, at Bfisnnfon. ApiioliiLi'd In 181)1 11 . 
tonchor at tholyconm oCNurioy, bo advanced sicndlly nnttt hlH aiipoinlniont to a ipvofasHOvshlp in 
U\o unWoraity of Paris in 1882 In 1800 ho was niinirtcr of education in tivo Aliiltiui oiibtnol. 
Ho is tho author of many works on tho history of Fmuoo, and in uuiijuiiotiou with LaviHso liu 
edited the " Illstoiro gdiidralo dii IV^ sieolo jusnu'A lies jours.” 

Kappopoi't, A. 8 ., lluasiou History, Lotiuon, 1005; Tho Oui-so of Ibo Romanovs, London, 

1007. 

Ravensteln, E, Q., TUo lU\s 8 lftn»on iho Amwf, ll« discovery, enmiwoRt, and (’ohinlsatloii 
audporaoiial accounts of llusHlifli travollors, London, 1861. —RawIlnsoD, II. (1,, JCnglaud and 
RuBsiAiu the East; asoriosof papers on tho poIitlcAl nml goograpliioul condition of (lunlml 
Asia, Loodor, 1675, — Roinholdt, A. von, Gosebiohto dor russlsohon LUtoratiir von llwun 
Aii-fiLagen bla auf dlo ueuosto Zoit, In Gosolilchto dorWoUlRtoralnr lu TClnztildarHlolliDigini, 
vol, 7, Loipslo, 1880, —Hslnach, V. 8., World Politics at tho Bad of tho Nineteenth Hontiiry, 
Now York, IflOO. — RWUrSi OU, doU, Cathorlno list 1ft rdvolutlon fvan^alR), Pavln, 1605. 
Hoooo, F. do, Losassamhl^cs pohUquou daua la Itusaio auciouno, Paris, 1800.—Hozhkov, N.. 
Gorod i deraviilft V nisslcnl istoril: kratkiyotchork okonomitohoskoi istorrii Rosall (City ami 
vllluga in Russian history; n rapid aurvoy of Russian economical history), In "Mir lluzli),” 
1003 1 Obzor nis.skol Istorll a eotalologllohoskoi tolchkl y.ryonyu. Tchasb porvaya : Klovalcaya 
Rita (A survey of UuBsian history from tho Booiologlcal point of view. PaTtfirat; Kievan 
Russia), in "Mir Rozhl”, 1003. — Rulhl^ro, 0. 0. do, Udvolutlou do Pologno, PivvIh, 
1802, 8 voIh. 

Snraw, Clir. von, DJo Foldzligo Knrl's XII, Loipslo, 1881. — Sohlomann,'I’Jn, HuBHland, 

Polon, und Llvlnnd bis Ini XYII. Jnhrlmndort, lu Onckon’a Allgomoluo (loHclikdito in I'liii/.ul- 
daratellungon, Borlln, 1880-1887, 3 vols.; Dlo Ermordung Pauls und cUo ThronljeHtuignng 
Nikolaus I; nouo Matoriallouvor^ffoutllcht und olugolcltot, Rorlin, 1002. —Bohlttsor, K. vow, 
llusslands iiltosto Pozioluingon zu Bknndiuavioii uiid Konstantinopul, llcii'Ilii, in'!?. — 
Sohmuoker, S. M , Memoirs of tho Court nnd Roign of Cnlhorlno the Second, Now i^)^k, 1860. 

— Schnilzler, J. 11., Goholuio Qosclilchto lUiB-slniidB nntor don KnlBorn Aloxamlor und NikolauH, 
untor hosondorer Dortlokfeiohtigung dor Krislfl von 1825, Qrimnia, 1847, 3 yoIh. , I'ln/fllah traiiH* 
latlow, Scc-rot nistory of tlio Court and Govorninout of Uusaia Under the Emporora Alexander 
and Nioholtia, London, 1847, 2 rote. 5 L’Empiro dos Tsftva ftu point aotuel do hv kcIouko, Pivrla, 
1060-1809, 4 vols.; La Ilussio on 1813, Rostopebino ot Koiitouzof, Paris, 1803 5 Los iuBtUnLltma 
do k Russio dopuis los rdfonuos do I’omporoor Aloxamlor II, Paria, IROO, 3 vola,; GoHcildclUe 
dos rnsslachon Reiches von dor Hlteston Zoit hia zum Todo doH Kalsors NikokuH, Lo1i)h1c, 1074. 

— aohuyler,E., Turkistan. Notes of a Journoy in lluSBiftn Turklstnn, IChokand, llekliara, 
ftud ICuklja, London and Now York, 1876,27ol8.; Peter tho Groat, London and Now York, 

1884, 3 vols.— Beguir, P, P. Comto do. History of Uueala and Pelor tho Great, Lojulon, 1S20._ 

Semyovski, V. I., Gornozavodsklokrostyanov vloiol poloviuyo 18vo vyoica (Tlio PuaHiuUa In 
MetQllnrgioWoiIcs During tho Second Half of tlio Blghtoonth Contury), in "RuHslcaya Myal," 
1000, — Bergeevitoh, V, I., Vetchoiknyaz: rnsskoo gosudaratvoimoo UBtrolstvo i upravlyen'lo 
VO vroiuonftkuyazoiinTikQvU(3hQl(Polkinoto nnd Prince: tho lluBSlan Political BvHtoin In tho 
Days of tho Rurlk Princes), Moscow, 1867.—Shilder, N. K., Imporator Abxnnilr I (Tho 
Emperor Aloxaudot I), St. Pofcotaburg, 1807, i vote.; Tsarstvovanlo imporalytu Nlkeluya I 
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Si Pot^MWig. 1601.-Bhoeftiaher, M. M., Tli 0 Great 
HI »nrimi UiillHny, Now York, 1008. —ShpOeviild, S. M., Drovnlo goroda i drugio bulgarsko- 
alarHldo pnuiynlr kl v Ka/auakol gubornlljAimloiit Cities audOtbe?BuIgato.TatarMonumonS 
w i‘i of Ka/aii), Kazan, 1877. ~ Bhtohebalsky. P., La iTgonca de Ja two^a 

V " 1083-1080, translfttU by Prlnco S. Gnlltzlns, Carls- 

Mllln. iKilY ‘ 'I'nllf'imvn I'/ ipliuulml _ ¥>._ TTI_. .1. -- ’ 



(IroviioyHlilkh yi'oinyon (iliatory of IlttsalafroraUio^rlioat’Tlmos), Moscow! ISOWW^? SO^oV 
i^GmiMif±iihvitchSo^^^^ In i860 lio bocamaa professor 

at tho iiiilvorHily of Moscow. In 1877 l»o camo Into conflict wUli fcbo reoctioimry policy of tbo 
g<iyoriim|mt Imyard Iho univorsltioa, nnd donmndod and obtained liis dismissal lie dfod 
(.mlduor ICIdU, 1B76. Hoaklea Ivia monumonlal IKsfe^ of J£usaia bo was tho nnfcbor of niiinoroiis 
nuiimgraphH, I’ho jielalions Ihlwiett Iht Rwsiim Princes of iho House of Rnrik was of epocli* 
iiiakliij^ iinportancQ In Kiiaaian liialorienl Hletaluro. Ilia flish^y of Ih Fall of Poland bas 
liDComo tliii Htnndnrd work on tbo snbjoct and was trnnalntod into German (Qotba, 18C6). But 
all Ilia othor \vork8 nro cast into tlio Bbndo by lita 8t«i>onclous History of Russia from ihs 
ftarficsf in wlilchhoproiioaed lo Winsolf a task oxcolling, porbaps, tbo power of any 

aiiigln huninu boiug—tho prosontation of Iho ontiro liiatory of Ins country, based exclusively on 
orlifliml roKourcli, Tlio rouulfc has, thoroforo, boon not wholly successful, and the later 
viiIiiiiKiH proHont tlio nppourauco of a more aggrogntlon of matorinls hastily arranged. But the 
tiialnrial ia of tho lljioat quality and will sorro aa a rich quarry for all future histonans. 
Holovkiv’H molluxl of pvoflontatlon is calm and dispassionate, his stylo tranquil and somewhat 
dry, liiit ndinlrably oloar. l^’rom Karamaln to Soloviov tho gitlf is wide Indeed, nnd perhaps it 
will bo wall lo proHOnt n fow of tho latlor’s Ideas In order to show the Indobtednesa that all 
niudoi'it hlHloriaim of Itiisala owo to him. Russian society, like all primitive society, was in its 
nrlgUi irllud and based ou klusblp, TUo introducUon of Varangian rule representa the 
biigiimlngs of tho (llRsnlullou of that society and tho Introduction of political society, based on 
tiiri'ltjuy. Hull Bocloty was sllll in a tranBltloiial stago. Tho warliks followers of tho princes 
^yoro frou In roiiouaoo tholr allogiauco to ono master nnd to ohooso another In his stead, and 
Ihii prliiolplo of Iclnslil]) was still dominant within tbo house of Rnrik itself, thus counteraoting 
lUo boparivtial londoncius of tbo appanages. U was tho coIonUatlon of tbouortb and east and 
llui romovivl of tho oonlro of Russian life to tho Volga, that^flrst makes possible, ns well as 
lUM'OHKiiry, tho ooiUralUalion of power: (or tho colonists soltlo on land that belongs to tbo 
priiuio and lu oltlos foundod by nlin, while tho colonists tbemsolvoa come from di/ferent parts 
of ItuHsla and am nuconnooted by tho bGnd of kinship. In tho struggle that follows between 
Ihn prliuioandthororraolory, unaub>nisslvoolomonts->-whothor ol the common people or oftbe 
tioMu followors~>lho prince Is vioterioua and tbo irroconoiloablcs floe to tbo forests of the north 
nr to tho stoi)iioa of tlio south. Tims wo hnvo the origin of the robber bands, and of tho 
CuNsaokH—anntlionmmo for tliosninotbing. But tho removal of tbo centre to the Volga also 
(inpllos tlio osti'Aiigcmont of RiissHl from European influences, nnd tho Tatar rule plays 
ill tills (inly a suboi'dlimto and oxtomal part. The grand princes of Moscow in the fourteenth 
niid (iflmintli coiUuiios aro thus soon to bo tbo contimiators of tbo policy of tbo grand princes 
•if Hnvnlnl In tho twelfth and thirteenth conturlos, while tho opisodo of the period of confusion 
iiipniHdiilH an ivbortivo attompt at tho ostablishinonlof amildor rule by tbo Cossacks. Ivan III 
und Iviui lY, in their atruRglo with tUo foiolgnor, begin to appreciate tho Buporior potenoy of 
Muiopiian oivillHalion, niid nro tho precursors of Polor tho Groat, But tho new tendencies 
work with iinooftHing foico during tho intorvonlng period, and those who resist tho new 
luinhniiilciH bocoiiio tho nonconformists or Raskolnlkl (Old Ritualists), This tendency finds its 
imrallol in Wostorn Europo, wlioio tho task had been accomplished two centuries onrlior; but 
nut HU tho oKort to roach tho stsn, which iBepoenlkvx Russian pUouonwmoa. Soloviov’s work 

I'liaolinH down lo I77d. _ nrTTTTT i 

Sorol, A., Illslolro du lrall6 do Paris, Paris, 1878; L« pestlon d’Orlent au XVIII, Blflcle, 
Paris, 1880. — Stepnlak, S. (pseudonym of Kmvoliinski, S. M,), Underground Russia, New 
York, 1880; Russia mulor tho Tsars, Boadorod into English by W. vVeatall, Now York, 

1885; King Log and King Stork, a Study of Modern Rasslo, London, 189fl. , „ 

kemmh, whoso roal imino was SorglusMlldioUovitcbKrnvtcbinskijWasborn in South 
IliiHsIn, in 1853, of a noble family. When ho loft school he boci^e an oIBcor In the artillery, 
but hlH sympathy with tho poasonts soon lod him into the revolutionary egltati()n. and iio be- 
canio id(!iitlllod with tho terrorist party. In 1880 ho was obliffod to leave Kwssln, a 

fow yearn' atay in Swltzoiland ami Italy ho com© to London, wbmo ho lived until 1836, when 
hn was klllod by a railway engino at alovol crossing at Bedford Park, Chiswick. Ho was the 
aiiliior of miinoroiiH works on oonloraporary Russia, doallng chiefly with the revolutionary sgi- 
liitiou and tho condition of tho poasauiry. 


ir lliiflaift in Uoiitml Asia, London, iggo.—BUgenneim, o*. ivuBomiiuo «... 

IniuSzu Doulsolilniid ([fl80-1856), Frankfort-on-hloui, 1860, 2 yo1b.j Gescbichto der Auf- 
hobiuig dor Lolbolgoiiflohaft, St. Petersburg, 1801. 
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Tatiahtohev, V. N., Istoiysv EosaUsBivmykU dwnyo'slilkU vvomy«U (Ulstoty of 1 UvbhU\ 
from tho very Earliest Times), Moscow, l'708.—Tohltohagov, li'Admirnl, Mdinolroa do (1707. 
1840), Lolpsio, 1802.—TQbitoh0rliJ.,N.,OUaatnyla utcLroulMioiiya lloasll v 17 vyoko (Tho Pro. 
vinciol Institutions of Rnsala In tno Sevonloontli Coutury), Moscow, 1860. — Thun, A., f-lo* 
scliichte dor reT^olutionJlron Bowogungon in Kuaslaiul, Loipslo, 1888 I LandwirtliHoliftft uiul 
Qewerle in Mittolrusalnnd, in Sdhiuollor’a Stanls-uiid SoaialwissonBclmftilono IforHciluingou, 
Lelpalc, 1880. —Thomson, V. L. P., Tho Bolntion Botwoon Ancient Russia and HomulinavJa, 
and the Ori^n of tho ItuBaian State, London, 1877,—Tilly, U. A., Eastern Enropo and West, 
fern Asia, London, 1804 —TfBaot.V., Russians and fifermnas; trsnsktod from tho Eronch ljy 
fl, L. Simon, London, 1883 { Lallussio ot loa Ihisaos, Paris, 1884 i IIussoh ot AlloinundB, Now 
Tork, 1888. —Tikhomirov, I/., RubsIh, Political and Social, trunslatod from tho Eronch by lO. 
Aveling, London, 1888, 3 vola. — Tolstoi, h . N., JjS Paniino, Paris, 1808.—Tooko, W., RiihsIiv ; 
or aCoinploto llistoricol Account of all tho Nations whlolx Compriso Iho llnsfllnn Einplro, Tjuiulon, 
1780-1788, 4 vols.i Tho Life of Cnthoiino 11, Loudon, 1800, Ovols.i A Illatory of Rnasla from 
A.D. aaa to 1759, Loudon, 1800, 3 vola.—Toreonlsv, N., La Ruaslo ot los UuHfloa, Parl«^ 
3847, 8 vola. —Tugan-Baranovaki, M., Bnsakaya fnhrlka v proshlom I nnnloynHlitchoiu (Tlui 
Eusaiau Factory, Past and Proaont), St. Petersburg, 1808. Tyrrell, II., JIhtory of t)u» 
(Crimean) War with RitSBia, London, n. d. 4 vola. 

Ualrlalot^ N., SkMauya knyft,7.ya, Kurbsltavo C^^io Accounts of Vrinco Kwibskl), Bt. 
Petersburg, 1808. 

Vallkbanov, VanluUov and others, Tho Bunslans in Contrnl Asid, translntod from tho 
Ruaalaii by J. and 11. Mlioholl, London, 1806.—Vambory, A., Coiitml Aain niul tho Anglo. 
Rwsaiaii Prontior Question, London, 1874.—Vannovakl. P. S., Dcklad j)o povutlii Htmlout. 
oboslclkU bozporyndUov 180D g. (Uoport on the Studonta’ Disordors in tho Year 18D0)i Puhlicfi* 
Uon of the “Rabotcliuoo iaamya,'* 1000.—Voroshtohagiu. V., "1813," Napoleon h\ lluHHiiv, 
London, 1890. — Vlnlaraki, L., J,os fmancos russoa (1867-1804), (Jouova, 1804,—“Vladimir,n 
(psoud.), Russia ou tho Pacific and tho Slboriait Railway, London, 1800. — Vogtld, 19. do, La 
lovolto do Piiflatchof (Revno doa Doux Mondos, 1870; Bpootacloa oontomporatno (Lorln-Mcll)tuf j 
Lottros d'Aaio), Paris, 1891, —Voltaire, F. M. A. do, Ilislolro do I'ompiro do RiibhIo, wouh 
Plorrfl lo Grand, Paris, 1809. 

Wallszewskl, IC., Potor tho Groat, London, 1807,3 vols.; A History of Russian LliorstnrQ, 
London and Now York, 1900. (Short History of tho Lllomturo of tho World, vfil. 8) | l/lnJi'I- 
tago do Plorto lo Grand t rtgno do fomroos, g0MV0iuw’'nt8 don fnvorla (1725-1741), PuiIh, 1900, 
—Wallace, Blr Lonald Maokoiizio,Russia, 1077,3 vols., now ftdllion, 1905. 

Donald Mackemii Wallaco was born Novembor lUh, 1841. Btudlod at tho uidvornUliia 
of Edinburgh, RorlJn, IToldolborg, and thelBcolo do I>roU at Paris, Rosldcxl and trnvolh'ci iri 
various forolgn countries, ohiofly in P>nDCO. Germany, llussla, and Turkey, during tlin yvm 
1608-1884, From 1S84 to 1889 bo ww prlvoto soorotary to Lords Dufforln nnd jiftnHdowini 
while they wore viceroys of India, and during 1800-1801 ho accompnnlod tho czariivltoh dur. 
iiig bis tour in India and Coyloii. In 1808 bo publlahod a work on "iCgypl ami tho Egyptian 
Qxiostion," His work on "Unssln" h universally togiixdod a» tho boat book on thol country 
that has ovor boon issued from tho pon of an Engllflliman. 

Westlaondor, A., Iluaalaodvor oinoii RogU)ao*WooiiHol i poUtlflcbo uud wlrthBChaftllclvu 
Zuettlndo Imhoutlgoii BuBslaiul, BtiiUgart, 1804. —Wilson,R,.lirlof llomnrkn on tlm (iliararlor 
and Composition of tho Ruoalnn Army, and a Bkotoh of tho CnmpaigUR in Poland In 1800 ami 
1807, Loudon, 1810. — Wlnokler, A., Dio doutuoho Ilansnln BussJand, iJorlln, 1880. — Wliidl, 
R, do, Tlio Neav Sihoria, London, 1896. —Witte* H. J., Snmodorr.linvlo 1 '/.rmistvo (Aulncnmy 
andLocalRopieBontatWo Qovoinniont. A ConfldonllalCommunication by tho Mhilstor of iq. 
nanco, S, J. Witlo, in 1809), Stuttgart, 1001. —-Wolkonskl. Prlnco S., PloturoH of IIuhhIuu 
H istory ond Russian Lltoraturo, Boston, 1807. — Wright, G, F., Asiatic UusHla, Now York 
1003, 3 volfl, 


Vozefovltoh, T., Dogovori Roasll B Vostokom, TiolltUehoskio 1 torgovyo 
and Political Troatioa of BiiBSla with tho East), 8t. Potorsburg, 1809. 

,» 1 ZvUiacuB, K., Tho RusBian BevoUvtionaiy Movoiuout, Lo)uloUi 1905. 


(Tho Coinmorolal 


A OIIKONOLOaiOAIi SUMMARY OP THE HISTOET OF 

RUSSIA 


8fl2 Tho VtiTnnRltin olilcftnina Butlb, SInciui, and Truvor sotlle nt Ladoga, Biolo-ozoro 
and f/borak. This dnlo ia purely couvonliounl. 

805 Aslwld (uul Dir, two Varangmu clilcftnina who had settled at Kiev, load an unsuc* 
ouauriil tixnudilion ngainst Constantinople. 

871) lludk (lies, leaving tho regency of tho prinelpalUy and tho guardinnehip of hla eon 
Igor lo Oleg. 

882 OlK-g takeu poaHCflalon of Kiev after kUHng Askold r^d Dir, and makes that dty 
his ouplUI. 

00? Clog loads an oxiicditlon consisting of eighty thousand men and two thousand boats 
ngdlnflt Coiistantinoplo. A irdlly of poaco and eoromerco is concluded. 

Oil Oleg rotiows the treaty with the emperor of Ooostantiuopio securing valuable trading 
privileges for tho Unaakns. 

013 Oleg dice, and Is auccooded by Igor* 

il'il Igor lends an expedition against Constantinople. His ships nro destroyed by the 
Greek ilro, niid wiUi great iRfllcnlty he brings his troops back to Kiev. 

Old Tgor lCA<ls a second expedition againsh Conetantlnoplo. The Byzantines rid theiii- 
solves of the barbarians by renowing the treaty that had been made with Oleg 
and also paying a ransom. The treaty is given in full by Nestor. Of the fifty 
nninoB ntlaohcd to it throe are Slavonic and tho rest Norse, which shows that the 
i,wo rucoH, tho conquerors and tlio conquered, arc beginning to be fused. 

04fi Igor la killed by tho Drovlinns, a Slavonic tribo. His wife Olga asBuinos the regency 
during the minority of his son Sviatoslav. 

P55 Olgn embraces Qrcoic Olirlstianity. Ucr subjects, however, remain on tho whole 
pagans. 

tlOd Sviatoslav nssuinos the rnlo, He Is the first of the Varangians to boar a Slavonic 
name. 

1)118 Sviatoslav, In tiio pay of tho BywinUno emperor Nicephoros, leads an army of 00,000 
inon against the Bulgarians of the Danube. 

070 Sviatoslav, after dividing tho country among his throe sons, again marches to Bul¬ 
garia, this timo on his own account. 

1)72 Sviatoslav Is defeated at Silistria and compollod to evncimto tho Balkan peninsula. 

073 On. Ids ratreat, Sviatoslav ia aurptUed and klUod by the PctchonegiB of tlio Dnieper. 

1177 Itout of Oleg by laropolk and his death. 

1)80 Vladimir, after killing laropolk, becomes solo ruler, 

088 Vladimir is baptized and makes Greek Christlnnlty tho state religion. On tha day 
of Ilia baptism ho marries a daughter of tho Bysantino emperor Romanos H. 

1010 Vladimir dies and tho country is divided among his eight sons anl a nephew. 

1010 InrosUv, princo of Novgorod and tho youngest son of Viodimir, finally becomes 
grand prince, and romoves liis capUol to Kiev. 

1054 laroslav dies. Tho eonntiy is divided among Ids five sons, one of whom, laiaslav, 
is locflgiiisod as grand princo of Klov. Tlio custom, first introduced by Sviatoslav 
of breaking up tho country into appanages, has now reached Its full fruition. 
Ruseio has bccomo an extromoly loose federation of prinoipalitlea. Tho central 
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authority has been icdnccd to n miUity, «ml tlio pci-ind is llllf'd wiUi wiirs luuoii^i 
the pott-v 'rhifl, of course, weakened tlio power of Itiihnia for vchIhLIuk 

foreign invaders, and inado il an cftfty pioy to U»o oanLctu luimcului Ivilu'n, fuiiu 
fcho Polovtsi to the Tatare. The chief events during tills period are Llio fmmdiition 
of Moscow (1147), tlio rise of Biizdnl in Vlndliiilr, and Dio pillaging o( Kiov jllfll)) 
by Pidnco Andrew UogoUubaki of &uxdal, Tlio liegoiuouy of IClov conK'fi In an end 
for all tniio. Tho inmcipn) figures during thin iicrunl are IIioho of Vliidiinlr U, 
flunmined Moaoinalcli (1113-1125), and of Andrew Jlogoliul)nkl (1157-1175), who 
strove to iQ-cstablish saute sort of unity and was asflasfliiiulcd liy liiit nohloH. 

1008 Tlio puojJle of Kiev libernto Vaeslav and ninke him giaiid prince. 

lOOO Iziaalav is restored by Boloslaw the Hold of Poland. 

1073 Iriaaldv ia again expelled from IClov hy his lirolhera Svialobliiv and Vsevolod. Svia¬ 
toslav becomes grand prince. 

1070 Death of Sviatoslav. IIo ia BUcccMlod by Vaevolod, 

1077 Tzinslav is again restored to the grand priiicodom. 

1078 Iziaslav dica and Is snccocdctl hy Vsovolod. 

1084 Failure of Vaovolod’a attempl to coiu)ner Tntoulorakan ('J’lnnlnvnkiin), 

1003 Deatli of Vsevolod and accesaion of Sviatopolk, the second son of r/.iuHlav. 'I'lio 
Polovtai defeat tlio lluasianB in Iho battle ol Triiiolo. 

1007 The congi'csB of piiucoa afeLubet/.. 

1100 The congreas of princes afc Uvotitclii. 

1111 Dofent of tho Polovtai on tho Sula. 

1113 Doatlv of Rviatoiwlk and ttoccsHioii oC Vladlmk Moiiomalih. 

1125 Death of Moiioiiialcli. 

1147 Logoiidaiy date for tho foundation of Mobcow. 

1167 Andrew iJogoHubaki hccomca prince of Suzdal. 

1100 Kiev Jb cnptuicd and iiliindcrod !»y Andrew iJogoHubskl. 

1176 Andrew iJogoliubakl h aHHaasinnlcd. 

3rtni Nljni-Novgoi'od is fomuh'd hy Jurl, giand prince of Suzdal. 

1223 I'lrsl inviiHion of llusHia by tho MongolH under Jonghiz Klian. The IluHNianH nro 
devoatcil on the banks of tho Kallia, near whrro it Dows into live Kna of A/.uv and 
adlouiing tlio pioscnt^Lo of tho town of Mariupol. 

Tho Moi ■ * 


IgSV'SS Tho Mongols, uiulor Jonghiz Khan's grandson, Aatn, invadn nornicni KiihhIiv, hum 
llOBcow, defeat twice the army of Suzdal (at Koleuma on Dio (tkii and on llio MIL), 
>iJid plunder Itiazan, Suzdal, laiOBlavl, and T^r. Jhit Novgorod is spai'(‘d, 

123D-40 Tlio Mongols ravage southern llussla, bum Tcliornigov and Itlov, iind (''itmiil iholr 
coiiauoflLB as fur wcafc as Volhlnia and Qallcla. All Uussia ia now uiuhir tlui viilcn 
of the Mongols, oxewL tho territory of Novgorod. 

1240 AlexaneW, prlnco of Novgorod, dofcalB iho Bwedes on iho Novaj whonen his mn'ninnn 
Ncvflkl. 

1242 BiUu esLabllalics tho Golden Horde of Klntehnk, witli Mnral, m one nf Iha nioudiK nf 
the Volga, aa its capital. It cowstltuUd one of tho five divisioiiH of the urrivt I'mnim 
of Jonghiz Klian, ^ 

1246 Aloxaiider NovflkI dcfcnlB tho German Swoid-boaring KnigltlH on LiiKo iViniiH, in llm 
" battle of the lee,” 

1200 Novgorod stibiuils to tho Mongols and consentn to nay trihuta. 

1203 Death of Alexander NovBki. 

1303 Death of Daniel Alexandrovitoh, fonmlcr of the Mnnoow (Iviiafily. 

1320 T'iinco Michael of Tver is exorutet! by order of tlio khan. ‘ 

1321 VladimiT in YolMnia is conquered by tho bithuanhuiB. Kiov ami all was! UuhhIii anon 

become Lithuanian. 

1404 Smolonsk is amicxod to Lithuania. A mm of Aloxandov Novslcl. nrunod J)uii|,d. wmi 
the foimdoY of the pvmcipahly of Miwcow, to which ho mbli'il tho ciLies of Ivnlmmm 
and leveiaslavl.^ Ho wn» miccccdcd by his son Iml Danliovitoh (l.’KKiri.'t^r)) wlin 
annoxGcl Mozlmisk. In 1313 ho mnnias a aislcr of Ushi’k Klian, Ja Kl'.iO lio is 
appointed p-and piuico in place of Ids imudcrcd rival, Wiebrnd of T'viw. luri w iho 
initiator of tho Miiaeovito policy to demjjialo Iliisiia wilh tJie aid of tbo Talai/i, 
for whom the Mmcoyito princoB licnoeforth act ns tax mUwdDirt. fii l.’iTfi Im wuh 
assassinated by Dmitn, son of Midiaol of Tver, and Aloxaudor, MU'luud’a Hi'cmid 
soins appoiiilGd giatid pi-iiice. Dut llio groiul prlucoihim niioji ri’vmln to iituacciw 
executed in 1320. Inri is e.ieUleA by h’m laotlmv Ivan Jfnil 
Vladimir and Novgnv.id ((moLluiv wiUi 

rcfiidrtSr thoS^ church by imlui'ing tho nictioimlitaii lo 

nf ! • fleeiiniig tho alliance of the all-powovfiil oluiirii in dm 

ivai I a363 na!!!’ I34().i;i53 

Iva! Il' ^ of vSmwon, and Dmitri Donskol (i:55»-i;iW>), son of 

ivau II, cfoiitiiuio tho policy of domiiintiiig ItuHsia with tho aid of tliu Tatnm, 
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\vlioiii Uipy ooneilialc with UushIau gold, wliilo they Ruin tlio mmnort of ti,n 

1 ;Lfci 

of till) iii1iuI)IIuiiLh. Dmitj-i wus fluccowloa hy jiU son Vfmlll ( 13 ^ 1425 ) nn''fhft 
dml, ,,t tl„. l,ai..r, rl,.»l l,l» taolLcr, ,ind tfa CS'l'i E flata to L° 
Hiu LiHHldiii LuL tlifl (liH'cl lineal buccmbIoji triumplied twice hi the Tieruou of Vnsih’fl 
non, kjiuwji ua VnBlll the Blind (l4iB.U(J2). ‘ ^ ^ ® 


the Ruflsinn bishops, 


■J‘I1K FUf'I'HEN'ni (IfiNTOllY 

[•jfJT Th(i i lvTf tU'iii Ih nindn tlm luumilnry between Moscow mill LitlninnJa 

MOH JiiviiM nil III MdKcow by the Inliim, who burn many towns and villngcs, but fail to 
I'liiil.iirc liH' lii'cmljii. ® ‘ 

1412 VivHili DmlLi'l.wUoh riioh to the IfoMo, pays tribute, aud tlie kltim conllims to him 
till' pi'iind pniiei'ibmi. 

HilB VitHlIlevIli'h hliiidH hla inuHin Vnaili Kossoi. 

14-J(I ViiHill VuHilidviti'li iri Itllii.led by Dmitri ftlieiulakii of Gnlicin. 

H'JH TJiii nri'lil'inli(i|) .fmiaa M elnetril melropoHtnu by un aaaeinbly of 
wiLlinnl M'RukI In (he i>ntrlniT)i of C'uiistauliiio)ilc. 

MBU Diiillii Shi'iuiiiku Ik JioIhoiiwL 

Mini Ivan III, Him of VukUI aHeoiiil» tho Ihimio. Ho assumes tho title gossudai' (lord. 

.iiulcii’rat), anil Ih legavdnl as llio fouiidor of attlomcy. 

I'hln I he iiriiK'CH of Jaroslav code llioir domain to Moscow. 

MIM Ivan Hives I ha linjid of his aisler to Vasili, pHneo of Iliaznn, tlius making sure of 
the iippi'oxiUKilo aiinexfitlou of Unit iipixuingo. 

Mini The khaiinta of Kaziui boceiiicB a (lopoimcncy of Moscow. 

X’Jra Ivan eimiiuers IViiu. Marries tho Byzaiitlno prhiecas Sopliin, niece of tho last 
omnorrti' of (,'onHlnntInojilc, OouHlnntliio PulmologuB. Assumes the title of czer 
ami iidopts tlio two*lioaucd eagle ns the symbol of Us authority. In oonscnuoiice 
of (Ins inarringo many Groeka cone to Moscow, bnnging with them Byzantine 
culture. 

1474 The lu-lnccs of Uostov soil thofr domain to Moscow. 

M78 Tho ropubllp of Ifovgorcd Is anuiwed. Tlio principal citizens oro brought prisoners to 
Moscow, tliolr property is eonllscatiKl, the posscsjlons of tlio clergy serve to endow 
the boyar followers of Ivan. Alimod, khan of the GoJdoii Hoidc, sends ambassadors 
cieiitniKiing Jioinngo. Ivan puts the oHvoys to death, except one, wJio was to tike 
of wii?° ^ ^ Riaalc# Tho roply o! Alimcd to this outingo is a deokratiou 

H70 Ivan Ihhuos Hiulclmllc, or Books of Laws, second HnssJan code after the Russkala 
Ihavila of laronlav, A comparison of two codes Bho^vH liow much tlie Kussian 
('(lai'iu'tor utiH lowered by Mongol domination; It is in Hio reign of Ivan tiiat we 
llvtil hciu of the usn of tlio knout. 

MHO 'L'lui JlinignlH invade ilussia. Tlio two armies meet on the banks of tho Oka and 
Ill'll from I'lii'li other In imitHal fear. On his retreat Aliracd Is killed and Jiia army is 
ainiiliiliiLcd liy tho Nogai Tatars. 

MH2 (kuinon is nwd for first thno nt the siege of Fclhii in Livonia, It was founded hy 
tliM lui'hitciit and engineer Aristotle Fioravenli of Bologna, tho builder of the 
Kreinliii. 

MHfi The pi'im'ipivlity of Tver Is annexed to Moseew. 

MHo Tim last priiieo of Voroya loaves his douialw by will to Imn. 

MHO Yialkii, a ihuighlor of tlio city of Novgorod and Pskov, aud like them a republic, is 
aiiiii'Xcii. 

MHO I'oppid t'oniCN to hloscow as tho first Gcarniau ambassador. 

Mill flfinvH of Petohoia discovered. Por flx’st time silver and copper money is coined 
at Mohi'OW fiom proihieo of llussiau mines. 

Ml)2-M0:i A laigo part oi Little Iltissia is reconquered fiom Lithuanians. 

MDl Alexander of Lithuania mames Ivan's daughter Helen. 

MUn Ivan, ('Oiialderiiig himsolf to have been insulted by a Hanseatic city, orders all mer- 
vhaulH of All ihfi ovticn of that union nt Novgorod to bo put in chains and tlieir 
liropnvty confisoated. This mnrks tho end of Novgorod's commercial groatuees. 

MHO Tlio pvhicca of Tclicnilgov and Novgorod-Sevorak como over to Moscow. 


ji. w. • VOL. .wii. ax 
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Tine RiXTfiKNTIt OUNTOItiT 

1601 Ruaaiana loutod In Llio buttle of tho Kiiitz-n, near fyJioi'slc, by Llio I'riuul-jimHter of 
tlic Tculonio oidci, Jlcrnnum von I‘l«tloiibpi/j. 

1G03 A treaty ia coiioKidcd with LiHumniu. Moki-ow rolaiiJ« (ill her (’onijuimlH, ami Ivan 
la griuiLod tho title of eoveroign of nil llUHaifi. 

IfiOI) Dentil of Ivnii. Vftfiill, Bccond hou of Ivnn, nniHJPwlH hii«. 

1G08 Tlio Hiiaaiaii army la defeated by LliO revolted peojilc of Kazan. Tlip vlclaiH uniln 
with the TnUra of tho Crimen, invndfl JUmaia amt earry (heir ravngea nn la {Im 
gates of Moscow. Vaaill pnyu a large numoin for i)ie aafiity of liia and 

signs a treaty by which be cngiigea to Inwoiiio Iribidary to tin' klmn. 'Chlrty 
llioiisaiid piiHoacia are enrrieil olf by tho iiiviiderh, uml Hold iit KalTii to iho TiirkH. 

1010 PhUov, bust Hlavonie lepiibhe, nmiex(Hh 

1014 Sinolonsk in taken from tbo Ullnniiiiimn aflor being brbl by llitnu for 111) yearn. 
But in tho eanie yonr-tho IjilhiiuniatiH ilcfeut tho Uuaaiau toi'ci> at OihIhii on left 
liniik of tlio Djnejie). Thirty UioiiHaml IhiHaianH are aald (o liavo falli'ii In biitih'. 

1621 lllaanu and Novf'oiod'ReverHk, the lunt inilepcndent yrlnolimlltii's, ai'o amioM'd. (.'rl* 
menu TaLaia (IcvUHtnte the emiiitry. 

1623 A second cxpcdiLtnn ngainat Kiman, eoiiHiHtlng of 160,000 Jnen, fnila of Hh olijccti oiio 
of its two divisions m aliimst annlbilaLeiL 

1630 Thhd cx|te(lition iLgainHlKiiznn. Tho ally la anrindxed by iilgbL and OO.OilO inliiibUnnla 
aiQ muHeacred. But Uio HuHHlan ronuminder, bribed, It 1 h said, by (lin laniainiiig 
Knuaniaiia, ontcvti Inlo a treaty uf peaeo with them. 

1633 Vaaill dvea. llogoucy o£ Ida wife, Helena (SUiiHka. 15iUldl7. Kviiivruuu’y of the Hluilalct, 
1C37*'IH. Ivan lii imdnr the inlhteneo of the (lllnski lill wln'ii limy were Lorn 
la iiiocPH by the inruriated Moscow noindnce. Kudi was the youth of Ivan Lli« 
Tcrriblo. 

1647 Ivan is crowned and lakcK Ibo Ulle of C/.ar. 

1650 The Sudobiiik of his graudfiilher Ivan lU is raviKed. 

1661 Tlic Stoglnv, or Book of tho Hundred Ulinplei-H, by which tho alTaivs of tho ohurch 
wore rcaulatod, Is IsRvjad. 

1652 Kazan, wliicli lincl freed liaolf during his father's reign, la annexed. 

1553 Clmnccllor arrives at Archaugol anu m-occcdu to Hoxeow. Tho ICngUsh kcciu’o groat 
trading piivilogcs and cslabllBh rnclovIcB In^he country. 

1630 Astrakhan Is aimoxed. Thu power ol Uio Mongols is now aknOHt poinpletely hioken. 

1658 Treaty with Ellztibotk of Knglaml. A UuBsian army invades Blvonia and lakes sev* 
cnil towns. Tho Toulonic Ordur thereupon niulces nn idlninec with I’oland. 

iGfli Ivaa, with a few pcsraoual ftlouds, ictlros to AlcxuudioVxSkoe, ueiu Mmwaw, and 
docs not ruluvn lUilU after repeated suppIicuUms hy his nobles. A piiiilnig jircMti 
GsiabliBhcd at Mo^teow. 

1671 Tho Mongols of Cnnioa. hivado Hussln, burn Mo.seow, drag 100,001) IUhhIihih iiiin 
slavciy. Next yciiv they make aiioUier mkl, Imt nro defeiiled. 

1680 CoiKiucst of Siberia by tho C'ossnelc Icrnmlc ns far ns Dm IiTi4li rivi'r. 

1681 Ivan kills ids eldest son in n 111 of fury. 

1682 Boaco of Sapolyc. Ivan is forced to siirrondor to Slophen Unthori (Maltovl) king 

of Poland all his conqucHts m Livonia. Tlio atlcuipt to open for Biih iIii a passai'ii 
iu tho Baltic fails for the piCHciit. 

1684 Death of Ivaii. poodor,his wenk-minded son, siicccedH Ivan. Boris tlodumiv, li'eu* 
dor’s brotiicr-in-law, is tUo real ruler. 

1D87 A company of Parisian merchants oltaiua Uadiiig privileges. 

1600 War with Sweden. 

1501 Dmitri, Die younger brother of Pcodor (Ivuu’h wm by his Hcivenlh wife), and llvi\ 
only obBtnolc to Godunov’s ambition, dies at Uglileli. Tho kliiin of Oiiiiifii ninki'S 
ono of his periodical inida against Moseorr, hut ih lopuhictl willi ('rent sliuiiflitei'. 

1692 Godunov issues a uknso (edid) binding tlie poftKant lo tho soil, lluis redinBig him 
to ■uinTiiti| 4 ateil serfdom. As a icsnlt, pi-nHaiils emigniLo in laign iinmbi'i'H to Dm 
CoHsaeks in order to preserve their frcwloin 

1607 An edict la issued pioscribiiig the must vigoious ineaMura for tlio rociivorv of find- 

tivo serfs. 

1608 Death of Feodor-, last of the UiirilcB. Borin Gfodnaov w rlccted to Hwcval him, Ihul 

by the Council of Boyare (douina) mul then by a General ABsemhly (.Solifii). 


Tllii; BEVEN'J’KENTU OMN'J’UUV 

1501 A tcrriblo famine, accompanird by peslilonco, dovaaaiea Uvishiii, Boris rauiii's im¬ 
mense (luantitics of provisioiia to bo distiibiitwl in Mo,scow, wliilli.-r mull Itmlc.'i 
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llotk fioin till Uip pvftvinccn. Five hnwlreil tlioiwimd aro saitl Lo Imve perished 
in Mnm'ow iikino, whieb had becouio ft cily of cflimibals, ^ 

1(101 Dinilii the inijioslrn- inviiiU'q Hxwaift nnd is ^Ictoiioua o« the Desnn, 
l(illi) Dinilii i'l ili-lciiti-d on ilu> iiliiiii of Dolirinitchi, not far fiom Old. Godunov dies. 
IMh mm Footlor in proi'lniinml his anowssor. Bnfiiimnov, cnirmnnder of tJio mniy, 
[ii(u-luini4 Dimlri. Fomlor ami IiIh iiiollicr are nlrangled anti Dmitri enters Moscow. 
JllOd A ichi’lliiiii ItiTiiks (ml midor Vrwili Klminkl. nuiilvi is killed. Shulshl is proclaimed 

IMHIM'ini', 

1(11)}! A Hi'ciiiid DnifU'i iiefwih HlmiakrH ftimy near Volkhov, hut fails in an attack on 
Urn 'I’lnitmi. m(iim‘t|pry> iionr iloscmv. Ifo is nniidcrcd hy one of liis followers In 
1 ( 110 . 

KIOD 'I'lu' I'oleH iiiviiilo ami lay niegi* lo Kinolonak. 

101(1 Sliuinkl ill dcfi'iilcd at KhiHhiiio,ninl Wladlslaw, *1011 of the Polish king, 19 crowned 
('/ 111 '. 


1011 Ui'viill of Ihc piili'iolH led by Minin and Ihmce Pojarski. 

1(1 lli 'i’lui Poloa urfi (Ivlvi'ii out of Afoaiw. 

KU.'I Mloliaol Roinmiov Is oJiohmi rswir. 

1017 WlndlHlaw upiU’iUH wiUi an army under llio wfilla of iloscow, but is repulsed. The 
T'veiily of Klollmviia is hrotighl alioul by Uio mediation of England and Holland; 
iho iliiHsinnH givi- up Koxliolm, Kaiclia and Ingrla lo Sweden, and receive in return 
Nm'goi'uii) wlilcli wiiK lost during the Tionbloiia Period. 

KllR WliuliHlaw hhihouI-h lo abandon liia cliilin to llio lUissinn tlironc, tha czar gives up 
Ilia I'luluifl to r.lvonlft, Tchernigov and «iiiolciislc, and tm armistice is concluded for 
fdiu'U'cii yrai'8. 

i(lll) PlillnieU', llio father of (kar Miolnml, oonioB hack from tho Polish captivity, is elected 
nalviavrii, iMvd h<’c«nnea UIh roii^h (WHOciftto in Uio government of the country. 

Kill? ‘('lie CiMHurkH of the Don (‘oiupicr Azov, wIiIpIi they offer lo the czar. After convok¬ 
ing a Holioi', wliicli ahowfl liLtIo onlhimiaam for the cnlcrpriBC, the czar orders the 
('onHui’kfl lo flviicualp U. 

Kld.l Wav with J.itluuinin. , „ v 

lOIld JViU'O of I’liluuiovka: llio mr HMii-cndorfl all claims to Livonm and all (ho country 
(liul (men iK'longcd Lo tlm Order, aa well ns lo Smoi^nslc, Tcliornigov and Soversk 
'I'll!' I’oIIhIi king aliaiidoiiH IiIh claim to tho Uussinn throne, 
llM/iDi'atli (if Michael. lie Is aiKMOcdod by Alexis. , 

1(118 lli'vult III Moscow against irttigovernmonfc of tho wars favourites, pnrticumrly 
ilfoniHov, uiul (lonrccmtlon of tlio coinage. This revolt led to a new codillcntion of 
I,lie JawH (tho tMozhenlc), which was Imsed on tho preceding codes of Ivan 111 and 
TV, and was Haiictioncd liy a solmv convoked at Moscow. A now police Institution, 
Ilia ■'I'liamlu'v of kcoicI affniis," is created for tho prevention and suppression of 
pnpular npvialuga, M’ho (tflsacks of Iho Ukraine revolt from Poland under tha 
IcadcrHlilp of Uogdaii Chmiolnlcki. 

KWD-fifl Khaharov occupicrt tho cennso of the Amur. , 

HIM'I'lu'tlkvaiiio becomcfl a Jlusshin iirotccLorato. Warjyltli Poland. 

Kirdi Oulhumic of war liotwccn Sweden and Poland. The Kitsaions occupy Vilna and 
idlii Ihc Hwedos in Lliolv march upon ■Warsaw. . , „ , a* n * 

Kl/jll Tiucii with I’nirtuil. 'I'lio KuBsInii iiriiis nrc turned ngnmst. Sivedon, At drat they 
wcui HiicccHsfiil, niul Narva, Dorpat ami otlicr places in Estlioiim were tnken, Liv¬ 
onia was conqiimttl, Imt Riga was besieged in vain, and after many losses all tJio 

l((r)fi-. 1 U*Thrnulriniv Nicou (tails tivo poiincils of the cliureh for tho 

11m lllhle imd hervlcw-lwoks. Tu (wnaeqwneo of this change a great schism takes 
iiliicn in the IIuhsIiui clmrdi. Tho adherents of the old books are known ns Has- 
koliiikl, nml aro lo this day subjects of poisKiiliou.,_ . . , n 

1(1(17 rcdco of Aiidnisaov vllU And: LllUo ItiiBam oast of the Dniop(!r, mo hiding Snio- 
lonHlc^ KhW «n.l Polotsk .a acquired by lUisam Tlina the srntory 

wliloh Inul ijoon taken by tlio LUlinanlaus, and aiuicxcd to Poland by Treaty of Lublin 

1(17(1 lUiblllkll’fnkea Tzaritiiii, Aatrakliau, Baratov, Samara, Nijni- 

■« 6“Si 
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1000 PcLcr lakofl from Iho 1 ’iuIch tlm fori uf A/ov, HiliiiiU'd uL (Im mniilh llio Don, fiiiil 
coiw^vlH it into a uavftl luuL In R« vWuily Ins tHiuiuu'uovM llir Iniildiiits of Uni now 
I own of 

1007*98 Voter wi\kc« l\iw Ihftt jnvirnsiy IhmxiKU Kniopo. 

1008 The fcJtrollts! In'cnk out Into opoii revolt, wlileh jb Buppirn^pil willi liltitnl.diril. 

Tlioir coTpfl in iliRsolvciV 

1000 Potor forms a ooulltion \s'lUi Polnml nml Doiinmik «Kaiii«t Kwcdon. 

1700 Vosimiiiifi of D\o Nortlmvn Wftv. TUo Uminn fiun'H nnidnlii iv snYUo drfriU {vt 
Nfirvu. 'J’iio bogiiiiiliiR of tlio new lUwBian your 1« elmiignil from llm first of 
temtor to Uio liist of .Innnnry. 


'riI12 KTOU'J'RKNTII (JICNTtJRY 

1703 Peter begina the biiildiiiR of HL VntcrHbiirg. 

1700 'i'lio CoHflnckB of tbo ]>on levoll, 

1707 The scevob innnitign of Vrter wllli (Jiitliprlno Inkea pkre. 

1700 Mnzoppa, lictmiui of Ibn Viltle-lluBHlnn (k»HnnnkB,rcvo\lH. lintUe of Vnliown. 

1710 Turkey clcolnros M'nr against ll«fl«ln. 

1711 Tlio old aiiprcmo council of boynrn (ilownu) is Toplaced l>y ibo Bruntr, Into wbirb 

merit and gervico migbt ohtiun lulniisHlon iinlepi’udmilly of noble ni'i|xtn. Ily Mm 
terma of Llio Treaty of Uie J'rulb Pidor Hurrenilers lo iho T'orks Ids ivdillnvy, gives 
baek Axov, and iiudortakeH lo rase *ragniirog. . 

17U Tbo llussiaiia gain over tlm Kwedes Ihe Importanl naval vielury of Aland or Itunklii. 
Voter becomes master of Vlnlniid. 

1717 Peter makes a second toui' lliioagli Kimiiw. A grneral police, modnllrd on Unit of 

France, is instituted. 

1718 rotor's eldest son, Ale-vis, is exemilcd. Tlio old prlUax In replaced liy eolk'gioi for for* 

cigii ailulifl, Anartoe. justice, and eomnieroe. 

1710 The uusbUuih ravage Sweden almoHl u|> to tlm gaten of Hloekliolni. 

1720 Tbo Ilussiaii.H renew their dovnHtntloii of Sweden, nolwKliHliuuIIng tlm presejien of 

an Knglisli (loci. « 

1721 Treaty of Wystad with Sweden: Voter in loft mnBler of Livonia, T'lHUmnla, Jiigrln, 

and the distriels of Vilmrg and Koxbolm In Vlnlnml. Veter promnlgiiles an UKrtso 
(afterwards abrogated by Paul) that tlio wJtercIgn Ims 11m ligliL of naming his 
succosHOV. Tbo Vatiiaroiiale is aimlished and ils income unueil tu Llie mililbi 
revenue. In its place tbo holy nyuod is catahlialied for tbo uiipionu) dlruclion of 
ebuvcli afTairs. 

1722 TIio lohin Is ostabllsliod: whoever eiitore tlm sevvlco of tliat blnto beeoines a gentle* 

man. Tlic exiiortlng of merckandiso Ihrongh /ffclmngol is prohibited In favour of 
St. Potorsbiiig, 

1722*24 War with Versla. The provinces of Oiiilan, Mflznndaran, and Aulviibad (AHtara* 
bath) aic annexed to itussin. 

1720 Hoalli of retor. lie is succeeded by bm necoiid wife, OathovJno. 

1720 27 Tlie )St. Petersburg Academy or Sclunco founded. 

1727 Pealli of Malbcrine. Bho is Hiiececdccl i»y Potor II, Hon of Alexis. MeiiHliilcov, who 
was Llie real riilor of Russia under Catherine, is bunwbed to iMiberia. 

1730 Donlh of Peter II. Anna, daughter of Ivan, 11m bi'Otlier of Veter llie (boat, is elioHen 
Ilia sueecsHor after submilling to the torma dictated by tlio great iiobleH- teiiioi 
inteiuled to convert llm government into an oligai'eliy. 

173.3-SB War of tlm Polisli Riiccosaion: Hiisala intorveiiea on behalf uf llie eleelur of 
Saxony, Avignstus Ill, and defeats tlm Prciicli atiompt lo leplaeo KluniHliuis 
Le.szQ7,yiis1d on the tlirono of Poland. 

1735 Russia Rurrenders her Vorsian possessions in return for evLeimivo Irading privileges 
to Russian merclianta 

173B*DD AYar with Turkey, hi eonjimctlon w'ith Auatriu. The Run'iiiiiiH eommer (M.elinkiiv 
at the mouLli of the Dnieper and llio impoilant fovlresH of Kluil In cm tlici himoi' ilver. 
But at the peace of Belgrado, Imslily ponchulpd by Urn AiiHlriiuiH, lliiw I'etnhi only 
Azov. 

1740 Doaili of Anna. Ivan VI, her grand-nephew, succoedB her, willi IJiroii, diilco of (lour* 

laud, as logeiit during his minoiity. 

1741 A coup d’oLal, led by Field-marshal Milnioh, deposed lliron and ruifie'i ViincOHH 

Anna, mother of Ivan, to the regency. But AKinieh is llm real ruler. A imliuio 
revolution deposes Ivan, sends Milnica to Siheria, and rniHes to the thi'ono HH/a- 
beth, a daugliter of Peter the Great by CatUcrino. Sweden, uiged on by Pranee, 
dcelaTea war. The Swedes are defeated at Vilmiumlruml. 

1742 Sovonteen thousand Swedes surrender at Hclaingrois. The Aviueniiui cimrclios in 

both capitals are suppicsscd by older of the holy synod. 
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17'i:i 'I’iciiLji' of Alii> wilh Kwwirn; tlimm nwiMin-a (lio sonlhcm part of Finland ns Inr aa 

llu' lU'iT Kyimiii'iia. 

I7ri!l 'I'lin i'usl»iin-hmin('» of M»o iiilorinv, ah \\<*n iia innny toll dutiog, nro anpprcascd. 

IVli/l 'Dm Ilivii, lhiH>ilaii uiiivoraity la foiimipd nt Atosvow. 

17f)(l 'L'lin IIi'hI lliMHiau jmlilltt flK'nlii* in osUltliHlicil iit St j'cLcrabm'g. Tlncc years Inter 
iiiHilhi'i' ilii'ulro Ih rslahllHliHl >il Morrow. 

17r»7 ‘Dll' HiwhIiuih muter Aiimxlu ilofi'nt nt .TtlgeviKlorf llic rrussiniis inulcr levvald. 

IVriH 'Dio ItnuHUiiiii miller I'Vnmir im> dofonlcd Ly Ficdcilek llio (Irent nt Zorjidoi'f. The 
Ai-iidi'iny «if Finn Ai'Ih ih CHtnhilKhod nl 8L. relcrslurg. 

IVrtll HnlHkov ih'feiUn I'Vrilrrlek at Knnerndorf. 

17110 Th<’ IIimhIuiih |ilimili‘r Horliii. 

17lh! Jlenlli of lOII/itlielh. >Slu> iu HUrccedrd Ity lioi iicphoM', Poter III, son of Iisr aistor 
Amm, III' iiiakeH pmeo vvlUi Fmlorlclr, rcslorcfl to him onat Priissin, which was cii* 
iiivly In Dm IiiuiiIh of lUo UnHHiaiiH, nnd orders Ills rimiy to nld ITredcrick ngainat the 
AtiKliuiiiH, I'l'lrr ismiOH no uknHO freeing Uio nolulity from the oLIigation of enter¬ 
ing (i)ion Noino Htnlo omployntenl; is HfisAasinalcd and ia snccccdcd by bis wife, 
OntiiAiino, thiUicrlno voealls Iho IliiHHiau RrmioB from rniasin. 

J7(l't AenneHiimtlou of iVimv fvnn. Itcaumptfon of tlio et’cIoBi'iistfeal InncjH wifcli their 
mit' million serfs by Dm nlato. 

nilfl-dH A Biiifjr Ik flrat nt Moscow and tbon nt St. Peteralnirg, for the 

I'oiiijiilallmi of n new It fnils of Its object. 

rfll7 A uloiMij fmlihiH ftcrfn to hriiig complniiiis ngiiinHt their mnslois, who wore nntlicr- 
Isi'il to Heml (hem at will to Hiberin or to force them into the army. 


■7‘l Wav wllli Turkey. ,, , _ , ,, 

1 AlnKHiu'ie of dewn at Tfinini, in the (lovernment of Kiev, under tho loartcrsnip of the 
I’OHsnek Dontik. 

I The ItUHHldiiH under (liiblKln take KhoHn. 

I Umniiin(/ev Ih vleloihms over Uio 'rntars on llio bnnka of tho Largo and over tho 
urmul vi/ir at KiiKtil. Tbivc himdrod thousand Knlnmcks, witli theip wives and 
ehildren, Uieh cuttlo nmUboIr tents, fleo from Bnsfliii to Chinn. , . 

(lofiiiiirst of Die (himea by Dulgonikl. Arniihilallou of Die lurkish fleet at TcliMinc. 
1 'Dm CoiiureHH of (''okHlinnl fails lo bring about peace #na the war is rmowod, First 
iIIvIhIoii of I'olimd. liiissia s«tnl«a \VhUo llnssln, including PololsH, \ itobsK, Ursua, 
iMolillov, MhUhIuvI, (lomoW 

I 7*1 i'tlK'kD'bOV’H levoll, ^ , X, . , 1 n.x 

i I'eHeo of JCiaeliuk-lvnlnavdJI: the miltnn acknowledges the iralcpondDncc of the 
'I'uliUH of Die (h'iiaea, tliii Bug end tho Kuban, #nd cedes to 
Don, Kiiilnirn nt Dm niontli of tho i)niopor, and all tho fortiAed places of the Ci [men. 
1 Tim Xnniung mililary republic of Dio Cossacks Is dissolved. Dio empire is reo> 
gaiil/ed. iuHtcml of flflotih provinces thoro nro created Jffty governments suQ* 

(iiviiieil lull) dlHLriels. , , ^ , x» tr v 

(formal annexiiUon of tho (Vlmea and the country of the luionn. 

-1)2 Meetiiiil war with 'I'urkey In coiijunetion wlUi Adsliia. 

.no War witli Kwedim. T'Jm Vcaco of Varela rcsloros the Btalus quo ante Miwn. 

. The MlonniiiM of Olcimkov by i’oloinkin, ncconipnnlod by 'i” 

.SuvaroY wiiiH Dm InilDes of Fobabnni and Jlbuuik. lotciiikiii takes . 

. liikcH fmiiall. 'Dm Austrinaa sign the Pence of SMova, but tho Eiissmns 

Heeinid'^'diVfMiIi/oVS Hnssln ofttsiiw territory in 

r.itlinuula ami ulwoi'lw Dm rest of Praira n suburb 

KoHciUHr.ko is defeatod by Porsen nt Maeiejowico and Suvarov stoma Praga, n aimurD 

rotiirii for a yearly revonno. 

1 Death of Civllieriuo, Accession of her sonPaiiL „,.:n,ope„iture with precedence 

ICorsakov is dofoated by Mossenn nt Zurich, and Buvnrov la wreou 

to to Eoglial o«up.tio» of Motto. 
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'I’lrK NiNioTJ-iiw'i’ir cKN'riMn' 

1801 AHHftwiimHuii of Pmil. Tim ‘»»ii Aloxnmlui' siicm-iN lihti. 'I'hi' in'w .'oih’IikIim 

IroarKH «if iii'ai'ii ^Yilh ICnyhmi, V’vuiuv, i\ml SjutH. o»' Unmin. lov)»aUy 

aDiK'Xcd, and a wiir wiLli IVnia riilkmH in cnusriiiiom'i*. 

1802 JiIifiliL iiiinlsLin^fi iii’i' CHlnhliHlM'd in plmr of On' nollr/i»M fomulrd iiy I'ldfi llii* iSiaul. 
1801 'J’lu! PoiHinnH iiio (U-fi'iilail jiL Kli>linniuli'.i}i. 

180.1 Al(>>atu!('r joniM llir> iliiiil nmliliDn willi Aimliin ninl IliWIh' of Andi'illl/. 

1800 (iOin\UPwL of Clio Pi'i'niim inovinop of Hiiirviiii. nrnl (Ik* laKini* of Dt’ikcid, 

1800 Wav ^viLll 'I'lirlcoy. Alavamli'r jinna fomlli (■(ittlilion, of wlncli I'liisula N nlmi ii iiifiii- 
iiPV. ilaUh'K nf PiilLwak i\mi (tolymiii. 

1807 lini.UcH of I'lylau niul ['Vkallninl. I'l’iu'a of 'I'ilail, IIiih.hIiI tu'ipiiii'a Uii'ltmlnk, a |'nil 

of rrufiHian I’olivinl. 

1808 War with Hwcdon. Ii’inluiul la nvarrim hy a IIiihmIhu nnny. 

1801) Jly Llifl Tvoaly mf ProdrikKlmiini Swnlrn mirri-iuln.^ Kinluml. 'riii- nrc nlltiwcd 
comploto auLoiiomy. (lia oznr Ih'Iiik Hh |rrnncl diikp, War willi 'I'nilci’y. 'I'lic Hiui* 
aiaiiH uro doffinli'd at Milialrln. 

1810 'L'lio lluMHuxiw avo vlotoriorw over Utn 'I’arka at Untyon on llif llmiula'. 

1811 Tho KuBfliiniH lU'o victouo'iH aL Kiialt'liulc* 'l‘w(ai|.y LIwuhiuhI 'Imk‘i mii’H'inlrr at 

1812 Jly llio TrouLy of Hukhacaat lliiaHln mH(iilrcH HaHHaniMii and u Ini'Ka piirL of Afnldiivlii, 

wiUi Llir iovtiVHHPa of KluxUn ami llomlav. 'rim l*mU» himanicH Ha Itiamdniy, Tlii' 
(liaLrlcl of Vilioi^', whioli wtia ni'i(uiri'il from Hwc-Ucn in 17'l-l, la utldt’il In )''hilauil. 
(louiil Rpmumki, Inulor of llio lllicrnl imvly, ia dlHnUawnl. lailar lia waa i‘y11i’i1 Io 
P rui. InvnHion nf IliWRiii l»y Naiailoxm. llaUlaa of Saiolrnak ami llnKiillnii, Ii’ir* 
inp: of MoHpnw’, Najiulooii oitlora a I'olrrai. ((k-lolmr IH), liallli' of Malojiinia* 
Involz o<niiiH'!» Napomou io rairoat l>y Iila old voaio. 'I’lii' tl(*j’(‘aitia (No* 

vinnlirr 'iOlli-iillLh). 

1818 fly tin? 'HpaLy of KnUaU AU-xamlov onRixjffa not lo lay down Ida aviaa unlll I'ruaairt 
had rcrovrvod nil Ua l<mt lorritoripa, 'I'lm lliiHHiatm and PrnaHiiiiia an* (lohmlt'il nL 
LIH'/PU and Uaul'/on. Xlm alHaa arr vi'pwlhpd Imfora Uvi'Hdi'o. Hailh* of Ijidimlis 
i'^'arp of (lUlialaa wUhTarHin. Kaafiia ohlniJiH Jlakn and Uift wcalovii alioro of llto 
OnH)ilnii. 

1814 Tlio lluaHiuuH iiivado Vrniico Ici^'nilior aMlh tli^alUoH. A1. Urn (’i>iipr('KH nt Vii'iniiv 

Alnxundor iiialaU on tho cioation of a kliij'dotii of Poland nm)i>r hia vnlt‘, 

1815 Hy tlio Troaty of Vlonua Aloxundor ohlahw all of INdiuul, axoapL (lallcia, (h'ld'OW, 

and Pn^pii. Conoluahm of Iho Ifoly Alllawca*. 

1810 AbolHion of fiovfdnin In MalKonift. 

1817 Abolition of Horfdom In (Jmirlaiid. • 

1818 AhoUUon of Hcvfxlonv lu Uvonin. In tvU ilMUo nvovnuta Un' pn\t\nci\n\Ua\ pcanivwU 

icocivfl no poi'Lioii of tlio land, nddoh romaliiH in poHftPHHhni of Iho noIdoH. A con* 
Btilutlon ami Mppavato ndmliilalvathm nvi' I'lamlod lo Iho Poll»h hinKihnn. 

1810 JilsLnhlishnic'nt of inililary oolonloa In the hordor provinifoa of Lho novlh, avohI ami 
ooiiUi. 

182(5 Doalh of Aloxandor. Ilia biother Nlolxolaa I hupcooiIh him. llovdlt of tin) Dokii- 
hriatfl. 

182(1 Win* wlLli Ih'i'Hia. ' 

1827 Wnr with 'I'urkoy. Tlio Tuikiah [loot la doalroyoil at Navnrinn liy lho ctnnliiiu'd 

llects of Enjrliuid, Franco, and UiWHia, 

1828 rpacn of rui'kmniiirliai, S’eraia cedes the provincpn of lOrivan and Nakhilclioraii, 

pays a wav Imlonntly, m\d Ri’anla impovlttut Ivadlnj? pviviU'Hi'H. 'i’ho KnH>\\i\nn in¬ 
vade the UnTinljinji piincipnlitics niicl (nkc Varna. Ihmkiovitoli lukcH Kiuh, 

1820 Diebiifioh dcfeala lho Tnvlis nt KlnvctcUi, lakes Rilislvln, cro'^ica thi) linllcaim, uml 
takes Adrluiioplc, T’cacc of Ailrianoplc. lloHsla gela conhnl of Uni immllm of llm 
DniiiihCj nf a portion of Armenia including ISizcrinn, nnd receiver ii war itulcnniily, 
18.0!) The now code, a compicle collrcfion of Lite laws of tho llimHiiin Finphi', is pioiiiul- 
galcil. Polisli liiBurrcctioa. Tlic lHiH0ian.4 nro coinpcilcd Io ovaoiiiito llic (‘iiiinltv. 

1831 raHkicvitoli takes Warsaw. The bmldmg of Jiow Komnii (hiLholio oIiiiviTich in I'otund 

IS prohibited. 

1832 Poland is incorpoiuted with Hiiasui,. The cquhUIuUou grawLed hy AUjMimlov is am 

inilkd, and Poland is divided into ilvo governinonlR. 

1833 Hy the Treaty of Unkmi-Shcles**! llussta obtains wWilUmal vlghlH lo nu'ddla in Uio 

intcinal nftaivs of Turkey. 

1830 ARnaaian expetliUon lo tho klmnnto of Khiva is compelled lo roUini, 

1841) A ilusainn army is sent into Ilnngaiy. Capitulation of UJMgei nl, Vilhigofi. 

1853 Tho Crimean Wav. Tho llussinns eeciipy the. Daiiubinn prineiiiaULles. Deslnn-llon 
of the Uivkish fleet nt Sinope. 
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rrnurc niiil iCiUfliuiil join Turkey. HalUe «f llio Alma, Slceo of Sebtistonol ™i 
of H(iiimif»Uiul. 1 • “ 

lHfi5 Hiiulliiia joiiiH Urn allipM. HallloH of Ikilaklava, Ijikermflji, niid Tckcrnflift. Full of 
Hi'l»i\Hln|inl. lIumlnii'dmc'iiL of Svealiori,'. Tlio Hiiflaians talco Kars. Nicholas 1 
lUoH. lilts tiiiii Aloxwulor II suvcpoda liim. 

IWilJ 'J’n’iify of TaiiH. UuhhIu iclniquinlicB Uio mouths of the ])atmbe and a portion of 
Hcimiiuilud, H'Htitrt'H Knrrt, ^Ivch up Llio inotoclovalo over Uio Orioihal CJii-wtiang 
iilitl Lliii Jhimvhiiiu priiicipahUrR, and agrees to Imvo no war vcbsgIb in tlio Black 
Hon. 

1H5H (irni'inl Miiuivlov hIkuh llio Iroaly of Aigun with Iho OliincBo, by which Rusaia 
(Knpiiit'H Uu< ('iiliio loft Imiilc of luo Aumr, 
iMf)!! CnpluKt (if Hcjiniuyl. 
iHdl l''.i))nu('l|iiL<litu of Hut HurfK, 

IKllI PoIIhIi iiiMiiii'ui'liiin. 

1H(U iinrllli'iiliim of Urn (‘lUimim. Uofornift in judicial adiiiinlBtiation. Inafcitiitioii 
tif iciui'Hi'uliidvo UHncmhlion (Kenwtvos) for goveuunonls ami dUtricls. By ukaso, 
I'lilitili pnuinulH nin given in fvr*Hinip]o tho lands which they had cultivated as 
l('UniilH,a(-\vill. 

iHllfi 'I'liMlikoiiil Inknri rn)ni llio enur of llokliaia; organlsalion of llio provinco of Turkes- 
di[i. 

IHIIII KiiuiivO/(iv firi'H al (lio eiunmr at HI. IHcrsburg. 

1HII7 (iovi'rmU'geiU'inlHhlp of Tiirkwttan cicalcd. Halo of Alaska to Hie United States, 
A Hlnvopliil I'ongremt Ih held at Moscow. 'J'ho prlnco of Miiigrclia rclinqiiiBhcB liie 
afn-cH'igrt ilghls for one iimHIom ruhics. Jhwslaii is subBtitulcd for Cerniiin ns tho 
ollli'inl luuKungo of l.ivonla. J'iHihoilia, and ('ourland. I'caennCs nrs given tho ovnor* 
ship (if iho liinds which (hey occupied as tonnuts. 

IHOH Hiuunikiiiul Inkt'ii from Uokhara. 

1H70 Jflilva la alormcd by (Jonmil JCaM/TuirtM. 

lH7l iL'lio I'liulus CourcroLU'c, hold ftt Lowlon. nlioliehos parncrauh 11 of tlio Pails ticniy 
doliiiiltiog Kuaainii rovtidcatioim and naval forces ou tho Black Son. 

18711 right Imuk of tho Amu Darla (daxailcs) is uimcxcd and the rest of Khiva Ic-^ 
(iijiii'X a vimsn! nlnto. # 

187'1 liidvcrHiil coiiiiiulHory uillUftiy sarvico la Introduced. The vice-royalty of Poland is 
uliiiliHlicd, and its aduiliilHU'utlvo fusion with llusshv becomes complcco. 
lH7fi UiiHidu I'odcH to ilniiiin the Kur^ islands. Japan gives \ip its claims to tins Bouthern 
purl, of Htikhalin. 

187(1 Tim Ichaiiulo of Kliokaiid la ftbaorbed nml transfonwed Into the provliioo of Torglmnn. 

1877 Will- wltli 'L’urkoy. Tlio JUisslun advaiico is boaloa back in ISuropo and in Asia. Tho 

Khj|ikii piiHH iifoiio I'ciimbis In lUmslan hands. Three defeats boforo Flovna, wliicli 
U hesieged and forced to cSpilnlato with 40,000 men. Kars la taken. 

1878 I'lii' UiisshiiiH rioHH tho Balkans. The fihipka army is captured, Ailririnoplo taken, 

Iho lust Turkish army Is almost aimihllatcd, and the RueBiniis roach tho Bca of 
Mnniima, Treaty of'Han Htcfauo: Tioaty of Berlin. ABsasBinatlDii of (tenoral 
irnmov uL Hi. Votiirsburg, and acqnillal of Vera ZosBulitcli, ABBaesination of Geu- 
ouilMiwntm’v, clilcf nf grmlannoric. 

1H71) Holuvlov /Iron mIx hIioU at tho omporor. An attempt is made to wreck tlio tmin by 
which I lie oznr was UaveUIng from Moscow to Bl. Pctcrsbrirg. 

18}I0 All uUciii|»l is imule to blow up tho Winter Palace. Boiie-Mclikov is placed at tho 
Iicmi of a couiinisHioH with dlotnlorial nowcis, 

1881 AHMiiHsliiallou (if 1,1)0 emperor. Tho Tolcko-Tiirkoinans mo subjected by Skobclcv. 

Aiili-Jowlsli riots in southern Uussin, ,, , , 

iHHii 'J’ho "llliiy laws” of fguatlov issued agninst tho Jowa, Agrarian (Imtiiibancea iii 
Dm liaJDc provbiwa giro tho govormuont a woIowmo pretext for ndclibonol mcas- 
UrCH of rilHHilloivlIOH. 

iHflll Alexnudor IH Ih crowned at Moscow. 

IHHI '.riio 'I'lirlcoinniiB of iho Morv oasis make aubmisBiou to lluasin. Iho omperorfl of 
IhiHKfd, Dcruittiiy and Austria iiioel at Skiernimrice, whore they form the Three 
I'lmpcroru' Ijonguo lor tho town of three years, _ 

1885 'J'lm Afgliaiin nio dcfcalcd by aonoral Komarov at Pciijdeh. Tho TraMS-Caapian rail¬ 


way in hogiiii, , ^ , , , ... 

1885 f.’iuitriiry to Ariielo 30 of Die Twaty of Berlin, Baluw la tinnafomcd. mto a forti- 


llcd naval iiort, , , .x i- « it. 

1887 A (•(.nvculhm hotwoou EnglBnd and Russia is Bigned for the dekmtntion of the 
JhiHHo-Afglmii fronUer. 'J'lie Russian advance in the direction of Herat la stopped. 

J888 All army odivrr iianicd 'f’jmoviov wakes an attempt oa Die mi s life, IJic iranB- 
{’aHpldu riillway is cowplptrd. Hainarkaiid Is linked with tho Ciiapian. iJio im¬ 
pel Inl train is (icrallcil at Borkl. 'Jlio eaar and life family caenpe injury, 
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18D0 Thrco coininigaioua avo appointed lo prepare plaiw for ansliiulfttlng Llio iniinlBh pojj. 
tnl, mpnelary, and AbciiI syBlems wiUi Uu)»o of Uio eiiipiro, 

1801 A Frciioli Boundiou undci Arfmirnl (lorvala visits KronsUiiit, A aiiceoHslon of famlnan 
bcgiiva. An ukawi in issued dircel^ng the coualruclbu (if a railway lino whieh 
Bhoiiid connccL tlio liuropean nynlcm with llic I’liddo const. Wojlc is coiinnunciij 
on flcvcri BooUona flinuiltiinei>nBly. 

1800 A ItuJBian nqiiiulioii linden* Adiuhal Avdiin vinlU .'foiiloii. 

1804 A mlHtnry convention, avmnged l)y Iho military autlioritien of UiishIii and rnmce, 
ia lAtiflod. Deatli of Abxaiwlvr HI luul acecsKluu of NloholaR II* 

1800 Au Anglo-Ituflaiaii coimniUoii is Niguud ucltling ilio dispulcH an to Llto I’ainti'M, 
lUiHHUi, in con|unclion with (aermuiiy and Kruiiee, fom'S ilapnn Lo uiviKo llio loniin 
'of llio Treaty of Sliimonoaiiki by giving up LIio Llno-i-ung ponlimnlii, lUmnia ub- 
Lnina Llii) right lo ctiiry lliu Hiln^rmn railway ncroHM (Uiineso iiirrilory frinii SLin. 
tonaU to YbuUvoatok, time avoiding a long detour, beddea getting coutrol of North 
Klaiicliiivia. 

180G CoroniiUcu of llio czar at Lfostw. OataHtvojiho on Llio Kliodlimki plain. 'L'lui cni- 
poi'or viait.a Gorjiiany, Austria, ]‘l»glui»l, and Vranee, 

1807 Prcaidesnt Pauio nialcoa an ofticlal visit to St. J^ctcmbrngi and I,ho teriii " iilliiuire " 

ia fov the Qist tlmo useid in Iho compimicuUYjf npceelicH. Bpouin payinent U 
cetnbllslicd. 

1808 Iluaaiiv lonHca Port Arfclmr and Tnlloiiwun, and oWains leavo lo curry a branch of 

the Trana-Silicrian lino lluotigh Aluiiehuria lo llio sen. An Jinjicrial dceici) dcclaran 
tlial tho powQiH of Iho VinniHh di(>t iiro lo bu liinilod lo malleiH of sUiclIy luea}, 
not iinpeilai, eoucexn. laoncvul liolivilcov in unpointed (jovernor-gi'nonvl of Pinlinni, 

1800 During tfio IJoxor upi'ining tho <!liincso uulhoriticB in Jlanehuvia ddcluni war agaiinii 
ItUBaia, Tho UuHsiaii aulhorUlcs roUUIuto wllli tlio nmwHiu'ro of hliignyoHlcWnwlc. 
ItUHsia aasumoH tho civil oiid iniliUiy adniinisU'iitlon of .Miindniriii, Pciico Coii. 
fcrciico hold at Uio lliiguo. 

1000 Tlw Bank of Pcisitin Loans is fovindod by tho Unwian govornn’ioni, 


Tp TWICNTIBTII CJCNTDHY 

loot Tho sUto monopoly in iho imnvdnoiuro and solo o5 npivlis is r^iondtul to tho ■«ViOlo 
ompirc. • 

1003 VlcO'Adiniral Aloxiov appointed u« firwl llnaBiaii viceroy of tho h'nr liaat. 

lOO'l Outbreak of Iho IIumo-J apanobo vrar. Japanoso Jloot wine vlotbrios. Ilimsiaii Itind foruoa 
(lofoatcd on tho Yalu. alNanshmi lIilUl4iauvtti\c.audUu»Sha-ljo. Poi‘tAj'lbv.u'ii\KUwivJ. 

1005 Port Arthur Bui'ioudoi'H. BaUiooC Mukden. mltiollcotdohtvoyodinScaof Jai>ivii. L*uiita 
of Poi’Lsmoulh, Tomblo oiitbioalia nt homo. Oar gmiils a uonHtitutloii. Jiovolt 
continues. 

1008 llovolL put down. 

1003 llovolt put down- Duma opened by Czar. Diasolvod in «Iuly by Iinjuuial DkiiH&, 
IMilionl crisia. Duma moots in Kinlaiul. Uovolulinntuy movcuuniU aiui diKorduiH 
throughout Uio Dnipiio. 

1007 Sue-ond Duma opened hi Maicli; dissolved in Juno; Bcciiilist iioi)utioH nviostod. lloviilu. 
iiownry inovomonla contmno. Treaties with Oionl Ikiluin and Japan. Agreomont 
with Groat Uiitain concevning Persia. 



ftluted by lUiiiaaTvsB, lUHaeu Go. 


Adtfi^lons 













